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The Future 



By K A 



In his remarkable monastic autobiography. Twelve Years 
in a Monastery, the late Joseph McCabe concluded with 
a critical assessment of the future of the Roman Church 
and of its "infallible" chief, the Pope. McCabe's conclu- 
sion, based upon his exceptional knowledge of the 
practical working and theological teaching of Uie Church 
to which he had formerly belonged, was that by the end 
of this century, the then president of the QithoUc Church 
would bear a generally ana- . 
logous relationship to Pope 
Leo Xni (1878-1903) as by 
the same date the social 
democratic president of the 
then German Republic 
.would bear to Kaiser 
Wilhehn n (1888-1918). For 
in both cases, so McCabe ; 
predicted, the medievally- 
derived regimes of pope and kaiser would have given 
way to democratic r^imes of a more modem character. 
rhe Second Vatican Coondl and the Papacy 

This intriguing prediction of the former Fatfier Anthony, 
seems already to be in process of effective fulfilment. For 
3t least as r^ards the German empire, the medieval 
lenzollem dynasty has long since vanished from the 
map of Europe, and the bones of the last German kaiser 
moulder in fordgn soil. It is true that the German Social 
Democratic Party — ^in its heyday the classic party of 
orthodox Marxism — has been nowadays supersedttl in 
that role and even within the confines of the German Reich 
has not quite made good its claim to be the authentic 
successor ci the Hohenzollem kaisers. 

However, it may still do so; and in any case the restora- 
tion of the monarchy in Germany seems to be definitely 
out of the question either now or at any foreseeable time. 
R^rding what was when McCabe wrote, the strongest and 
best-organised monarchical regime in Europe, McCabe's 
prediction may be said to have been already fulfilled. Will 
it also prove true with regard to the Papacy? Will what 
Lord Macaulay once described as *'the most august 
dynasty on earth" also succumb to the changing facts of 
hunaan evolution and develop into a democratic r^me of 
the modem type? This question is not merely an 
acadraiic one for, in particular since Pope John 
reassembled the Vatican Cbuncil (adjourned sine die in 
1870) signs have been multiplying which indicate that the 
papal autocracy of the Counter-Reformation (which — 
mainly due to the untiring dfforts of the Jesuits — received 
its final seal and official confirmation at the time c^ the 
original Vatican Council of 1870) is nowadays approaching 
its end. 

It was the Papacy itself, then represented by that very 
remarkable pope, John XXin (whom future historians 
will surely regard as one of the greatest popes) which 
initially called together the second Vatican Council, yet 
since the accession of the suave and subtle ex-papal career 
diplomatist. Cardinal Montini, the initiative appears quite 
unmistakably to have passed from the Papacy to the 
CJoundl. And throughout the sequential sessions of the 
Council, power has b^ passing steadily from the formerly 
all-powerful and ultra-conservative Roman Italian-domi- 



nated Curia (the ecclesiastical "Whitehall" of the Papacy) 
to the bishops, who represent the overwhehning non-Italian 
majority oi the Church and who are necessarily far more 
closely in touch with present-day social and cultural 
developments in all parts of the world. 

The already announced intention of Pope Paul to set 
up a permanent advisory senate of bishops as a kind of 
apparently permanent ecclesiastical parliament to advise 

the Papacy would appear 

destined to foreshadow the 

D OPINIONS perhaps gradual evaporation 

of the papal autocracy, 
rt/*flifi Pnn/i^4j* traditionally based on the 

OJ ine rapacy centralismg despotism of the 

Curia in Rome, and its also 
RIDLEY perhaps slow but eventu- 

i ally sure reversion to the 
ecclesiastical equivalent of 
a constitutional monarchy. For it must always be 
remembered that papal infallibility de jure as defined in 
the Infallibility Decree of July 10th, 1870, is of compara- 
tively recent origin— and, rather ironically, the result not 
so much of the efforts of the Papacy itself, but rather of 
the Jesuits who, ever since the Council of Trent at the 
Counter-Rrformation (mid- 16th century), have steadily 
advanced their own power under cover of advancing that 
of the Papacy. To adopt the apt analogy of a German 
(Protestant) historian of the Papacy: ever since the Counter- 
Reformation, the all-powerful successors of Loyola, so 
often the red rulers of the Church, have effectively trans- 
formed the pope into the role of the king upon the chess 
board; into a figure of majesty that nominally dominates 
the board, but in reality has Uttle power ci independent 
movement and has in practice frequently (as at the 
First Vatican Council of 1870), been little more 
than a papal puppet of the "black pope", i.e.. the General 
of the Jesuits (Cf. Gustav Krueger — History of the Papacy), 

For it must not be forgotten that papal de facto auto- 
cracy and de jure infallibility reality only date from the 
Counter Reformation along with the Jesuits themselves. 
In the Middle Ages, general councils asserted their indepen- ' 
dence of popes and even deposed them (as at the Council 
of Constance in 1415). And even in post-Reformation 
times, the powerful French Church energetically repudiated 
the dogma of papal infallibility, an opposition continued 
even in the first Vatican Council, which fiinally proclaimed 
the dogma (Cf. Pompanio Leto-Six Months at Rome), 
New Trends in the Papacy 

At present it would appear to be sufficiently clear that 
the Church of Rome, and the Papacy along with it, are 
moving into a new era. The often sensational develop- 
ments at the present Council, if they do nothing else, at 
least afford fresh and striking proofs of that recurring 
resiliency that ateady in 1840 Lord Macaulay, had noted 
as the underlying characteristic of the Papacy. 

Two new trends currently making their presence felt are 
the growmg power of the hitherto immobile laity (now 
organised in Catholic Action and already vocal at the 
Council) and the dawning cosmopolitan trend inaugurated 
by Pope Paul's successive visits to Palestine and to India. 
The traditional role of the pope as both the centre of 
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the exclusive Roman Curia and as the erstwhile "prisoner 
of the Vatican", cannot fail to be prcrfoundly modified by 
these growing trends. For it seems clear that (as, indeed, 
McCabe also predicted) the Catholic laity will no longer 
accept their traditional passive role as eternally subordinate 
to the clerical caste. 

Similarly, recent papal peregrinations beyond the con- 
fines of nurope, show unmistakably that the "infallible" 
Papacy has its ears close to the ground, and is keenly 



cognisant that the centres of world power are changing; 
that the influential centres of influence are no longer as 
in past centuries exclusivdy confined to the white races 
and to the civilisation of European origin. Future succes- 
sors of St. Peter may be Asiatic or African. 

Both the above developments must surely exert a pro- 
found influence upon the future evolution of the Papacy, 
and Joseph McCabe's prediction may well prove to be 
correct. 



Whom the Gods Love 

By H. CUTNER 



Over a number of years I received cuttings from readers, 
and I read a number of articles myself, r^arding the 
"miraculous" cure of a Miss Dorothy Kerin who, wh©n 
she was only 22, was dying from tuberculous peritonitis, 
and had been given up by nine doctors. How did I 
explain it? 

Naturally, I could not explain it, for I was not in posses- 
sion of the facts; but as I did not believe in miracles, or 
in the supernatural, I was quite convinced that if she had 
been cured of anything at all, there was nothing miraculous 
about it. 

What were the facts as we had them from Miss Kerin 
herself? It appears that when waiting for the inevitable 
end, her mother and other children saw her open her eyes 
which were "blue and bright and strange"; she called 
out, "Don't you hear?" and, "I am well, I must get up 
and walk", which thereupon she did. "I am hungry", 
added Dorothy — ^and she was completely cured. 

She maintained that it was God Almighty, or Jesus, or 
the Holy Ghost, or an angel — ^it depended on which 
account one read — ^who told her to get up and walk, and 
though other doctors were consulted, the fact remains 
that Miss Kerin was cured. Not only that; she was sure 
that she had been called back from death for a "special 
purpose". She was, "through God. to heal others." 

Within a year— so we are told — she began "healing", 
and soon she was taken up by "the wealthy, the influential 
and by prominent churchmen": she even addressed meet- 
mgs. But it was not until 1923 that she considered herself 
r^y for her great healing campaign, which began in 
Ealing at the Chapel House, with the full backing of the 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, three bishops, and five 
Harley Street doctors, as well as various "English 
aristocrats and foreign princesses". No wonder that her 
story was eagerly publicised, not once, but over and over 
again. It was too good for any journalist to miss. 

She cured dozens of people, old and young, who all 
poured gifts and money into the chapel. Soon, so great 
was the crush (or rush) for her healing powers that five 
houses and a resident chaplain were added to the chapel; 
and later. Miss Kerin moved to a large mansion. Burrs- 
wood, which stood in a 250-acre estate. Thenceforth, Miss 
Kerin*s story was one of tremendous success in healing the 
sick and the mcurable. In fact, apart from the numerous 
articles about her. TV claimed her, and we got some 
wonderful shots of a very gracious lady and her blue-eyed 
innocence, her healmg chapel, her chaplain and resident 
doctor, and at least a few of the very pateful people she 
had healed. The charm and beauty of it all, infused with 
reverence and holiness, should have overwhelmed me when 
I saw the divine show, but they didn't. I was certain 
however that Miss Kerin was quite sure of her holy mission 



on earth — self -mesmerised I would rather call it. But I 
might well have been deceived. 

Not long after her TV appearance. Miss Kerin died 
very sudd^ily in 1963, and some of the lavish obituary 
notices underestimated the "supernatural" in her life, or 
thought it best to ignore it. For myself, I was fairly sure 
at the time that the spate of articles about her would not 
cease, and I was right. In the Sunday Express (November 
8th) nearly a whole page was devoted to her by I>r. Cedric 
Qime, embellished with a photograph ci Miss Kerin and 
some children she had adopted. It bore the headline— 
"The strange healing powers erf a woman's hands". 

As Miss Kerin had healed a woman who had a "lump" 
— ^it may have been cancer— and a boy of four who had 
been blind for two years. Dr. Came went to see how they 
were some years after bemg cured. The lady had had no 
more trouble, and the boy could see perfectly. In other 
cases, he found that the doctors were amazed, always 
amazed. 

But all these cures and the upkeep of the healing chapel 
together cost money, and there were 25 peojde working 
there. Moreover. Miss Kerin built a new church which 
cost over £30.000. Yet money flowed in continuously, 
and some of us at least are not surprised when, after her 
sudden death, it was found she had amassed £180,580 and 
left no will. 

£>r. Oune accepted the truth ot the cures he himself had 
followed up but was alas sceptical about their being 
"supernatural"; and this in spite of the fact that eminent 
churchmen and doctors all supported Miss Kerin, and 
evidently thoroughly believed in her healing hands. He 
listed some of the people who helped her in her healing 
work — or perhaps it was only financially — and among 
them we find I>r. Hopewdl-Ash, Dr. Leonard Browne. 
Lord Horder, Dr. Burnett Rae, and Dr. Maurice Wright; 
and I find it most difiicutt to understand how, with such 
a galaxy of medical opinion bdiind her, he remains 
"sceptical" about her healing powers — or even that she 
had been ill herself. If she had, then it was possible that 
she had been only "an hysteric" — though he was not sure. 

For my own part. I am sure and always have been, that 
all over the world people have been cured by all sorts of 
drugs and herbs, by hypnosis, by cold water treatments, 
by suggestion, and even by witch doctors. The veritable 
cures are actually precious few, but they always make a 
big splash. The millions who are never cured are utterly 
ignored by doctors, priests, and parsons alike and this is 
the case with Louides. We rarely, if ever, get the names 
of the unfortunates who die in spite of the laying on of 
hands, the massage with olive oil, or the prayers of earnest 
believers. 

Whom the gods love . . ! 
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THE PRBBTHINKBR 

German War Crimes 

By GERDA GUTTENBERG (Numberg) 



I send the following as a contribution to the discussions 
at present taking place on the formal prolongation of 
prosecutions for war-crimes, and the QithoUc attitude 
towards National Socialism, as openly discussed since 
Hochhuth's The Representative. (Certainly this play could 
not have been published if Protestant circles had not 
backed the author). 

The 20-year rule which applies for murder in Germany, 
will free all those from prosecution who committed crimes 
during the 12-years of the Third Reich, but succeeded in 
obtaining documentary papers, changed their names or 
escaped to foreign countries. All those^ could feel free 
to shed their camouflage by May 1965 and jeopardise that 
fragrant blossom of democracy established in Western 
Germany after World War n. 

From this point of view and generally speaking, there 
is practically no reason why this 20-year rule should not 
be prolonged in advance to 30 years, as the reform 
bill (under discussion for years) provides anyway. 

The real problem, however, lies elsewhere. As the 
once assistant prosecutor at the Numberg Trials in 1945 
to 1948, Dr. Robert Kemptner (now an attorney in the 
United States), said on December 3rd — only a few weeks 
ago — at a lecture given at Numberg: *The belatedly 
installed research institution at Ludwigsburg, working 
smce 1958, is hopdessly understaffed. They will not be 
in a position to cope with the truck loads of documentary 
matenal. More could be achieved only if, in the future, 
sufficient personnel worked on those documents offered 
from the German Democratic Republic, Poland, Russia, 
Hungary, and dsewhere." He pointed out that staffs 
oi those ministries, and the personnel surrounding the 
Fuhrer, who dealt with "the East" had not even been 
scrutinised, less stiU had anybody been put on trial. 

However, one basic consideration must be made first. 
The Bundesrepublik was allowed by Westem consent to 
grow into another stronghold against "the East". A lot 
(rf peofde active during 3ie Third Reich, experts on "the 
East", whose soidces cannot be disposed of, are most 
activdy holding this present bulwark again. 

Kemptner had to admit that pressure groups in Westem 
Germany forced the liberation of thousands of convicted 
in 1949 to 1952 for reasons of remilitarisation of this 
country — ^for another spearhead against "the East". All 
those aheady tried at that time, or under prosecution, 
and released in sfxte of all, cannot be put to trial again: 
non bis in ideml 

How can you accuse the military personnel <rf the Hitler 
army, when th^ are now trainers and officers of the new 
army? How put blame on those in industry and 
administration who helped to rebuild capitalism, the 
stronghold against "the East"? 

It was one oi those treacheries and trickeries that will 
not be forgotten in this country, that the churches escaped 
any purgatory measures after the war. Now more 
material is coming to light on the role the churches played 
in Hitler Germany and the support they gave him. In 
1945 and during the decisive years right after the war, 
th^ were in a position not only to whitewash their own 
clergy and lay helpers, but all those who in past or present 
or foture might assist their aims. They produced, what 
the peojrfe called "Persil-Scheine" keepbg those who 
were hypOOTtical enough to retum to the church they 
had left. Thus not only did important Nazis escape 



measures; back th^ often were in some favoured position. 

Small wonder that rightist groups now ask for a general 
amnesty. The more so as they consider those war crimes 
committed under politics^ circumstances, not threatened 
by penal code paragrai^. They point to Dresden, where 
almost a million Germans died because the dty had to 
be flattened. The Russians planned to put up their 
headquarters there! They stress that no war trials had 
been staged against those who built and permitted the 
use of atomic bombs on Japan. They point to the crimes 
those suffered who had to leave their homes in East 
Pmssia, Silesia. Sudet^and. They point to warlike 
actions in Korea, Vietnam, Algeria, Congo, Suez, Cuba, 
Angola, etc., and ask who was held responsible, or will 
be held responsible? 

Those martyrs of the Church who lived and died in 
concentration camps were individuals opposing thdr 
Church. The Church was claiming them as it has claimed 
others. When in 1933 the socialists and liberals began to 
move out of their positions everywhere. Catholics in large 
numbers moved in, took over Jewish stores and shops. 
No bishop protested against euthanasia, as long as only 
state-owned infirmaries were closed and cleared. It was 
18 months after the action started that the bishop Graf 
von Galaa protested: when church-owned institutions 
were at stake and with it church income! 

To believe that National Socialism was a unique 
ideology is mistaken. It was a collection of resentment 
groups, some with the intention of re-establishing a 
Germany as in 1914, some for expanding towards the east 
for economic or ideological reasons. By far the strongest 
pressure group was the Catholic bloc. The barons of the 
Rhine and the Ruhr were all Qitholics, and had strongly 
supported Hitler ever since World War I was lost, and 
they recognised that sooner or later he would attract all 
those who were dissatisfied with the Weimar Republic. 

Two eminent war criminals, Schacht and von Papen, 
put on trial at 1945, were released: because of interna- 
tional backing. 

Von Papen gave a speech on November 9th, 1933, 
three days before the election, which when successful, 
brought a meiging of state and party, thus overruling the 
Weimar Constitution. 

Among many other things he said in this lecture: 

*The get-together of Catholic ideology and National 
Socialism must be welcomed wholeheartedly. It does 
not mean an acceptance of promising conditions, but a 
fully-fledged basic agreem^t with all d^ients of National 
Socialism ... As the Holy Father said on October 29th, 
1933: •Heavy though the hour seems to be, great hopes 
will come out of it' ... We have to face f acts^ seemingly 
unavoidable in the sequence of a great revolution. They 
may bring duress and misery personally. Christian love 
may deplore them, but they must be understood from a 
healthy standpoint of sternness and intolerence, without 
which no mental changes ever have been accomplished . . . 
German Catholicism has to understand that in the 
November 12th dection it must be found in the front line 
against the era of Uberalism ... it has to decide for a retum 
to the natural order, as provided by God. There is no com- 
parison with the position of Catholics during the Weunar 
Republic. The apparent outer freedom they enjoyed, 
the subsidies they were given for organisations and institu* 
(Concluded on page 7) 
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This Believing World 

It most haine been a dieadfol admissiOD for the Christian 
writer of the London Evening News (E)ecember 12th) 
"Saturday Reflection" to say— and at Christmas time too 
— ^that Christianity "has produced no modem Utopia 
because it has never promised anything of the sort". But 
is it not Utopia to sit with Jesus in Heaven for eternity? 
Really, the way in which genuine Christians are denigrat- 
ing their own sacred religion staggers us. 

• 

Whether there ever was an ""Atbntis^ or not is still hotly 
discussed, though the preponderance of opinion is that 
this great Atlantic continent is purely mythical. Be that 
as it may, there is, according to The People (December 
27th) a Church of Atlantis in Hertfordshire with the Rev. 
Father Laurence as its Hierarch. and on Sundays, it holds 
a solemn communion of remembrance and a liturgy and 
meditation, among its other sacred services. Its creed is 
particularly holy. 

• 



With other sofcmn dedarafions it Ims, "I beUeve in the 
Divine Triad of God, the Father-Mother-Son, Three per- 
fect Beings m One, who doth dwell in Divine Heaven." 
Mr. Laurence hunself is Osiris-Isis, though why Horus is 
not added is perhaps one of those theological puzzles never 
to be solved by blatant unbelievers. In any case. The 
People calls his holy faith a "weird religion"! What an 
understatCTient! 

• 



It is bad enough to have tiie usoal troubles in a Church— 
the question of unity, or whether the Jews did or did not 
crucify Jesus. But for a bishop to have to reprimand a 
vicar because he no longer believes in baptism is a little 
too much. The Rev. R. Vick of WestcliflEe, Essex, claims 
that there is no proof that ^'infant baptism is agreeable 
to the Word of God", and therefore he is baptising no 
more babies in his church. Naturally, his bishop (of 
Chelmsford) is furious, and instead of turning the other 
cheek, threatens to sack him. And Mr. Vick is ready to 
go. A curious thing about the affair is that Mr. Vick's own 
children were baptised. But these baptisms "no longer 
count'*, he says. If they insist on being **re-teptised" 
when older, they will (we are told) have their parents' 
blessing! 

• 

Although the Bishop of Woolwich appean to be very 
heretidd, he has not so far given up either God or Jesus, 
both of whom are alive somewhere. And in the Sunday 
Mirror (December 5th) he deals with the Second Advent — 
"Will Christ really return to Earth? Needless to say, he 
pours scorn on the pious Christians who really believe in 
this "mumbo jumbo" as he calls it. "And he insists that 
no "intelligent" Christian believes it. What the Second 
Coming r^y means, he declares, is that "Christ must 
come into everything" — ^a proposition which millions of 
Christians no doubt will find even sillier than the idea 
of a Second Coming. 

• 

Daisy Loman^ wiitine firom Parb on December 18th to the 
Guardian had a sesisible suggestion that the Crathome 
Committee seemed to have overlooked — that libraries 
diould be open on Sundays. "Neither the amount of extra 
emi^oymeot involved nor the risk of noisy crowds would 
be very lai^" she said, "and reading is eminently a Sun- 
day occopatioa.** Yes, even the Sabbatarians read on 
the Lord's day, thoiq^ rather iestricted|y. 



Waste 

To have to admit failure and defeat after four and a half 
years of hard work and considerable expenditure of money. 
(£30,000) is a discouraging state of affairs, but one can 
only a^ree with the Rector of Woolwich in the, for him, 
depressing conclusion that the Christian durch can "never 
again be the centre of urban community life." In his 
article "Failure of a Mission" (The Observer Supplement 
December 6th, 1964) he stated that the ecclesiastical struc- 
tures that have served society fairly well for hundreds of 
years are becoming "increasingly irrelevant, and secular 
ones determine the shape and tone of society". The Rector 
believes that the affairs of the Christian Church will 
become more difficult still, as formal Christianity dis- 
appears and is replaced by secularisation of the com- 
munity. A very true assessment. 

Apparently the concentrated efforts of a high-powered 
team of clergy in Woolwich have achieved little. Especially 
so in the field of infant baptism. Spectacularly arranged 
christenings with processions of mothers have failed to 
endce the parents to become churchgoers. They apparently 
look upon baptism as some sort of initiation ceremony 
these days, which has to be gone through to render the 
child socially "with it" and that is the end of it. Even 
parish suppers, coach outings, and theatre visits have 
proved futile. The old "bread and circuses" trick has 
lost its magic it seems, as has house to house visiting. 
Conversion of the side aisles of the large church into a 
coffee bar and lounge have met the same fate as far as 
the religious life of the parish is concerned. People are 
just not interested any more, and it seems a shocking waste 
of talent that a team of young men with high university 
degrees should spend their days trying to bolster up a dying 
cause. 

It is hardly surprising that Christianity, which has been 
a persecuting religion during most of its existence, and 
has never been forthright in condemnation of war, should 
now be treated with scepticism and distrust when it seeks 
to present itself as a model of loving-kindness, all sweet- 
ness and light. Urban industrial and scientifically 
educated populations, which have mainly replaced the 
agrarian superstitious and illiterate peasantry of medieval 
Europe can no longer tolerate the unsupported, self- 
constituted authority of the early Christian Fathers assisted 
by the pious fictions of monkish writers. To say, as the 
Rector does, that the people need God is just nonsense. 
Human affairs would have been in a lamentable state 
if reliance had been placed solely on gods, the Christian 
God included. Ever3^hing beneficial to man has be«i 
achieved by his own efforts, often in the face of tremen- 
dous difficulties and tough opposition from the Church, 
and people are beginning to realise it. 

The inability <rf both Anglican and Roman Churches to 
come to terms with the needs of the modem world becomes 
more apparent every day. The Rector of Woolwich is not 
alone in trying to cope unsuccessfully with this problem. 
After an expensive and largely ineffectual Ecumenical 
Council, the Pope himself has had to take to the road, and 
try what effect a little spectacular salesmanship will have 
upon an unsuspecting and partly illiterate India. 

When Marsiglio of Padua wrote his Defensor Pads in 
1324 (for which he was excommunicated) he visualised the 
"secular state as the only cohesive force which could create 
a civilised life for man on earth" and he advocated the 
exclusion of the Church from all civil power and jurisdic- 
tion. "Failure <rf a Mission" gives some indication that 
Marsiglio's ideal may be approaching fidfilment. 

Elizabeth Qxuns 
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OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs J. W. Barker, 

L Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12—2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Mtnchester Branch NSS (Car Park, victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead). — Meetings: Wednesdays. 

I pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.ni. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond. Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I p.m.: T. M. Mosley 

INDOOR 

Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, January 3rd, 6.30 p.m.: F. H, Amphlett 
MiCKLEWRiGHT. "Morals, Religion and Education.** 

Notes and News 

Monica Furlong, a member of the BBCs Central 
Religious Advisory Committee, believes that "the kernel 
of the joy and happiness of Christmas" lies in what she 
called the "vulnerability" of Jesus (Radio Times, 
17/12/64). "He arrived in the world as naked and help- 
less as all the rest of us", wrote Miss Furlong (apparently 
overlooking the supernatural protection aflforded to the 
Son of God) but "unlike the rest of us remained for the 
whole of his life without defences." We. on the contrary, 
**fence ourselves round with various devices to keep other 
human beings at bay." Perhaps, then. Miss Furlong 
concluded, "glad tidings of great joy" means "no more 
than breaking out of our private loneliness and learning 
to live with one another." Which is hardly the traditional 
(Christian) Christmas message. 

if 

Christianity took another beating m Not So Much a 
Programme on December 20th. Not only did playwright 
PWor Shaffer repeat his historical criticism ("By their 
fruits. . ."), novelist Brigid Biophy made the more funda- 
mental criticism that it simply wasn't true— no more so 
than the stories of Zeus. Miss Brophy rightly contested 
the Rev. Nicholas Stacey's claims that the Church had 
been the pioneer in education, medicine and other fields. 
But these were secondary to the question of its truth or 
falsehood. A rather stunned Mr. Stacey asked if she could 
&prove the story of Christ. No. said Miss Brophy, but 
neither can I disprove those of Zeus. 

San FRANasoo C5ty Council finally voted to accept a gift 
of S10,84O to set up a voluntary family planning clinic at 
the General Hospital Church md State repc^ed 



(November. 1964). The Roman Qitholic mayor, John 
F. Shelley, had "knocked the item out of the citys' budget, 
but Mrs. Henriette de S. Lehman stepped forward with 
a donation for the progranmie." Mrs. Clarissa McMahon, 
a Catholic member of the Finance Committee, voted 
against accepting the gift on the grounds that the clinic 
might be "hopelessly overcrowded." 

In a letter to the Guardian {111 111 M\ W. Barrett of 
Belfast described Northern Ireland as a place where "the 
Victorian Sunday to a laige extent, still holds sway." 
Churches of all denominations are packed twice daily on 
the Sabbath, no public houses are open, and it is difficult 
until late in the afternoon to find a filling station open. 
Worse still — as other papers have noted recently — the 
swings in children's playgrounds in Belfast are padlocked. 
Three members of the Queen's University staff, including 
a prcrfessor. attempted to cut the chains with a hacksaw 
in protest, and the absurd restriction has been debated in 
Belfast City Council. Fifteen of the controlling Unionist 
councillors promptly walked out. Anyway, as the Belfast 
Telegraph remarked, Ulster people can go about their Sab- 
bath without the Crathorne report spoSing their day, for 
its terms of reference "do extend beyond the pagan borders 
of England and Wales." 

if 

Another letter in the Guardian (111 111 M) pointed out 
some deficiencies of the report. You seek in vain, wrote 
David J. F. Pollock of Kent, for the principles that guided 
the Crathorne Committee's recommendations. It has 
"merely taken each law in turn and decided whether or 
not it should be changed . . . instead of adopting some such 
basic principles as that religious observances should not . . . 
be enforced by the law; and that it is restrictions in the 
law, not relaxations, that need justification." If the Com- 
mittee had done this, we should not have new ancmialies 
about the AAA being allowed to stage an athletics match 
on a Sunday but professional football being forbidden. 

if 

Ulstermen might have nothing to fear from the Crathorne 
report, but Scotsman should be gravely concerned, accor- 
ding to the Rev. Murdoch Campbell of Ross-shire {The 
Scotsman, 16/12/64). True the report referred "at the 
moment" only to England and Wales, but it had come as 
"a grave shock to many thousands of Christian people" — 
nor5i of the border as well as south. For Mr. Campbell, 
"the Sabbath law is an integral part of God's moral law 
for all mankind": the words "Remember the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy" stand in the same moral context as "Thou 
shalt not kill". And at a time when "our moral and spiri- 
tual foundations are rapidly disintegrating ... it ill becomes 
those who are, under God, entrusted with the preservation 
of our great Christian heritage, to open wider the gates of 
moral desecration". 

• 

Under the heading "Bishop on 1944 Act Burden", the 
Catholic Herald (18/12/64) reported on the proposed new 
Roman Catholic school at Kettering which is expected to 
cost £70,000. Bishop Parker of Northampton had 
expressed the hope that some British Government or other 
would see fit to amend the 1944 Education Act with 
regard to voluntary-aided schools. "With the ^eat in- 
creases in population in the area", the Bishop said, "new 
schools are needed. Yet the Church cannot get Govern- 
ment help to build them — ^all the money for this schocrf 
will have to be found privately." Such burden as there is 
on Catholics with regard to denominational schools is, we 
may say, self imposed: the unjustified burden is on the 
rest of the conuHunity. 
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Rome^s "New^^ Morality 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



Why do people become Qitholics? Old-fashioned Protes- 
tant notions are that it is because tlie music or the sen- 
suousness of Rome's worship attracts them. It is very 
plain that people who think along these lines can hardly 
even have been inside a Qitholic church. In a cathedral, 
the distance of the laity from the sanctuary, and the slow 
pace of the liturgy, make it very diflScult to follow, while 
the very perfunctory nature of the manner in which low 
mass is said in the ordinary parish church — ^some scruffy 
acolyte barely able to give the responses — has little to 
attract the senses. The fact is, as Ronald Knox wrote in 
The Belief of Catholics, this is but the shop window, and 
"our High Church friends do it as well or better". The 
Church counsels considerable self-control, even for the 
laity, and in tlie religious life, a highly articulated 
asceticism. Only through the purgative way, is it possible 
to reach the illuminative way. 

Is it then due to the historic grandeur and majesty of 
the Church, of which a committed Catholic will speak with 
love in his eyes, and holy fervour in his voice? Certainly 
the very age and continuity of the Church can attract those 
with an historic sense; Catholic apologists are wont to 
quote Macaulay's famous passage — out of context. They 
do not avert to the more critical words which follow! 
"Who is She that stands united? triumphant?" before 
whom **empu"es rise and sink like billows". Examine 
some of the realpolitik of the Roman Church and it 
becomes clear that her amazing recuperative powers are 
due not to a promise that God shall be with His Church 
all days so that even the Gates of Hell shall not prevail 
against it, but to natural means— the active rethinking of 
its position in every age and clime. A considerable 
amount of such thinking has, of course, taken place at the 
recent Vatican Council. 

It is here, I should suggest, that Rome*s chief attraction 
lies for the better and more thoughtful minds among us. 
Augustine of Hippo — ^whose Confessions are a classic 
analysis of the motives, hidden and apparent, of the human 
heart — ^turned from the sensuousness and lust of his youth, 
to purity and abnegation in his Christian days. As many 
before, and many since, he was attracted by the twin 
powers of unchangeableness and adaptability, of the 
Church. "O Beauty ever ancient, ever new," he cried. 

There are some minds to whom to be in doubt about 
certain fundamental questions of life seems intolerable. 
It is hard to see why this is so. An adult and educated 
person, even if he is not an Agnostic, has to live with his 
own ignorance m many fields and departments of life. 
An Agnostic faces with equanimity, even rejoicing, the fact 
that there are no hard and fast rules laid down for us in 
most of these departments of life, according to his way ot 
looldng at things. An old rhymster in The Reasoner, the 
19th-century rationalist magazine of George Jacob 
Holyoake and his brother Austin, wrote: 

Our ingress into life is naked and bare, 

Our progress through life is trouble and care; 

Our egress out of it, we know not where. 

But doing well here we shall do well there; 

I could not tell more by preaching a year. 
Such words are compatible with humanism and 
rationalism; even, for that matter, with Christianity. But 
the Christian is not content to leave it at that. For him 
the next world is a fact, and preparation for it depends 
absolutely on our behaviour here — in the family, in any 
number of voluntary and obligatory societies, and in 



society at large. The Church teaches that to her God 
gave, once and for all, on Sinai, and then, enlarged upon 
in the New Testament, the "means whereby we shall be 
saved." To this extent morality is ever ancient, it can- 
not change. But new conditions require it to be worked 
out afresh by casuists and theologians in every age. There 
is, in short, development in moral theology and Christian 
sociolc^, and how this is done, for the reasoning and 
educated laity, may be seen in such works as those 
as Society and Sanity and Theology and Sanity by Frank 
Sheed. 

Their starting point is the social nature of man. Man, 
even in order to survive, to develop to his full stature 
certainly, needs society. Man only becomes human, writes 
Sheed, in so far as he lives in society. Within the context 
of this necessary society, how then is the old morality to 
be applied to the changing conditions of today? Before 
it can answer these questions, the Church has to examine 
in what way, precisely, conditions have changed since, 
say, the French Revolution. 

The French Revolution surged forward with the great 
rallying slogan *'IJberti, Egditi, Fratemiti," The ideas 
of the French Revolution— this is a commonplace among 
Catholic historians such as Belloc and Christopher Dawson 
— have not yet "worked themselves out". I do not think 
this notion is so conmion among non-Catholic historians, 
who are conmiitted to theories of linear progress, or at 
any rate do not envisage European history as a struggle 
between the domination of the Church and secular forces. 
The Catholics consider this slogan ridiculous. Men are 
plainly not equal, and never can be, for it is against nature. 
En^sh Catholics may quote the Conservative Burke in 
their support. Liberty is not wholly possible, for society 
needs law and order. And finally it follows, if liberty and 
equality be impossible, so must be fraternity. If this seems 
a pessimistic viewpoint, we should remember that those 
who express it believe in original sin. And the Catholic 
will tell us that ours is the pessimistic view; the gospel 
brings redemption to fallen man worked out in Catholic 
social principles. 

Look around the world of today, says the Catholic, and 
we have an "explosion of knowledge." We have sex 
equality, or very nearly so, and a new equality betweoi 
the generations, needing a new rationale. Such things may 
be the fruits of protestantism, agnosticism, and the inter- 
play of economic forces (it is very dubious if there would 
have been anything like the equality that exists, between 
the sexes, and between die generations, if the strict 
doctrines of Catholicism had been adhered to in Western 
Europe during the last couple of centuries) but— the neces- 
sary progress in this field having been achieved by the 
wicked heretics and unbelievers — ^the Catholics play their 
old dodge of baptising the results, and banishing the 
authors to the outer darkness. 

Now, because man is a social being, society must take 
the blame in part, for his misdeeds, in addition to what- 
ever blame may fairly be apportioned him. This is the 
doctrine of collective reponsibility. Confessions of sin in 
Christian services very often speak in the plural. We are 
members one of another; no members of the Mystical body 
of Christ can suflEer, or do wrong, without all the others 
likewise suffering. With those conditions of human life 
which change then, morality changes; but, in so far as 
human nature is unchangeable, morality does not change. 
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Not even the Ten Commandments are absolute. Th^ 
have been in the Protestant tradition, which rejected the 
authority of the interpreting Churdi, but not in the 
Catholic. Our morality appears to be under change, 
argues the Catholic, because we have not established the 
conditions for morality. 

All this talk about morality, still more about moral 
obligations will seem strange to freethinking ears. But it 
is important we should understand how it concerns the 
Catholic thinker today. For, he says, we must see what 
the new conditions are; we must safeguard long-term 
interests when threatened by short-term impulses. In 
short, the Catholic Church is up to the old trick of work- 
ing out to what extent she must move with the times in 
order not to be engulfed by them, and in what manner her 
accommodations must be made in order to safeguard those 
things she has always felt to be basic. 

When, therrfore, the Catholic CJiurch concerns itself — 
to give one instance — with the problem of contraception, 
it is not just trying to come to grips with the fact that 
40 per cent of Catholic laity is believed to use forbidden 
methods, or with its seeming callousness to problems of 
world hunger. The issues lie deeper than this. It is the eternal 
problem of reshaping modem man to eternal needs and 
unchanging moraUty. This is where Freethinkers need 
to be on the look-out. The Church is not striving to 
achieve a "new look"; she is on a salvaging expedition. 
Those would-be converts who cannot be lured by music 
or liturgy, or even historic continuity, but who are led 
away by theories of development in morality, may do well 
to remind themselves how old. indeed, morality can be. 

GERMAN WAR CRIMES 

(Concluded from page 3) 

tions (rf all kinds were basically achieved through libera- 
lism, a state that allowed political Catholicism a strong 
position, but resulted in a neutral state, which allowed 
Ukewise liberties to atheistic movements . . . We must 
admit with courage that National Socialism will restore 
the world order as we see it and as it is set up by God 
. . . The pillars of National Socialism comprise family, 
conmiunity, and nation, engagement and authority . . . 
Destiny enabled me. to assist on January 30th this 
year in establishing this government of national 
resurrection . . ." 

Von Papen succeeded in getting a high pension from 
this state. He was honoured by the Papal See with its 
hi^est order. 

NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Secular 
Society was held at 103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.I on 
December 16th. Present: Mr. D. Tribe, (President) in the chair, 
Messrs Barker, Collins, Condon, Ebury, Homibrook. Kuebart, 
Michael, Millar, Miller, Shannon, Sproule, Tinunins, Mrs. Collins, 
Mrs. Mcllroy, Mrs. Venton, the Treasurer (Mr. Griffiths), and the 
Secretary. 

The Chairman welcomed Mr. W. Collins, who was attending 
his first Executive Committee as representative of the Manchester 
branch. 

A report on Secular Education Month (November) was given. 
Meetings had been reported in nearly 50 newspapers, and the 
campaign mentioned on several radio and television programmes. 
The final meeting at the Alliance Hall, London, had been exceed- 
ingly well attended, and had been filmed by Independent Tele- 
vision. 

Three new branches had been formed recently, and the largest 
number of new members for several years enrolled. The financial 
report was accepted It was decided to apply for permission to 
hold a rally in Trafalgar Square, London, to mark the centenary 
of the Society, and the International Congress of the World Union 
of Freethinkers in 1966. 

The next meeting was arranged for January 20th, 1965. 



Points From New Books 

By OSWELL BLAKESTON 

I HAVE written before in this paper about the historical 
novels of Peter Vansittait. His latest. The Lost Lands 
(Macmillan, 21s.). is set in fourteenth century Europe and 
is as brilliantly packed as ever with priests who have good 
reasons for doing evil things ("Slavery is no offence to 
God to Whom all men are slaves, etc."), and mysterious 
Templars who conmiit dire sins to prove their nobility in 
the Christian hierarchy. Indeed the book has a wonderful 
texture of dread and superstition and an astringency. 
For instance: *ln late summer Plague had ridden through 
Anglers, a punishment, priests declared, for fornication 
and tolerance too often shown to Jews. But it was often 
maintained that, as priests were seen to die as painfully 
as anyone else, the scourge was as much due to the sins 
of the Church." 

Having been impressed by Andrew Sinclair's The Raker 
(noticed in these columns in the issue dated November 
13th), I've been looking up some of his previous novels. 
There are certainly plenty of bright laughs in My Friend 
Judas (Faber, 15s.): and I particularly like the hero's gim- 
mick of putting up "inspired" quotes in his sitting room: 
/ always thought that Jesus Christ was a snubby or 
I should not have worshipped him if I thought he had 
been one of those long spindled nose rescds [Blake\ 

I have not had the pleasure of reading previous novels 
by Christopher Short, author of The Black Room (Cape 
21s.): but now I intend to do so. TTie new story 
approaches a scandal in the dghte^i nineties when the 
Archduke Friedrich George was found drowned with two 
other men in less than three feet erf water. Official circles 
hushed up the mystery; but the novel purports to present 
a diary from which the astute reader can entertain him- 
self by guessing at the scandalous truth, and also remind 
himself that many Germans believe that any transgressions 
can be permitted in the sacred cause of duty. Finally, 
the reader is left to question whether means sanctify the 
end, and to wonder whether it is true that those whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first make alive. 

The fictional diary, although it reveals the character of 
an ambiguous aristocrat, is full of witty and profound 
observations, and many thoughts will appeal to free- 
thinkers. For instance: "The idea that children are bom 
with natural sin (and in it) was, of course, invented by 
the Church to excuse the shortcomings of its members. 
In the Middle Ages even popes could give way to greed, 
lust and murder, assuaging their guilty consciences with 
the comforting doctrine that man is naturally sinful 
and all one need do is to shrive oneself in time before one 
dies in order to go to Heavoi. Churchmen today are 
not much better — although murder is no longer fashionable 
— and they conduct their little 'affairs' more discreetly." 

"All along the line we adopted pagan customes," writes 
the Archduke, "pretending that they were Christian in 
order to seduce ignorant fools from their own religions." 
So he says: "There has probably never been a more un- 
scrupulous religion than Christianity. The end, which we 
admit to be unknown and unknowable, has always justified 
the means for Christians." 



OBITUARY 

We regret to announce the death, at the age of 73 of Leslie 
Allcock, a popular and respected member of Nottingham branch 
of the National Secular Society. When a young man Mr. Allcock 
was a Sunday school teacher but eventually bec^e a Freethinker. 

Mr. T. M. Mosley conducted a secular funeral ceremony at 
Mansfield Crematorium on December 15th. 
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Provincial Dialogue With Two 

Young Artiste 

"Good God, what's that old-time squiggle?" 

"God." 

"What d'yer mean? The boys were painting those 
kinky circles when tiie Beatles were in their rockabyes." 

"Why shouldn't it be god? I mean if there's a god. 
that's it." 

"Wouldn't a square be better than a circle, more apt 
like?" 

"Man, arbitrariness is the nub. That's why there's 
more to this than meets your short-changed eye. See, if 
there's a kid called god, he could appear in any way he 
wanted." 

"With all that choice, he'd choose to crawl out from 
under his stone as your circle? Fellow's mad." 

"Wait for it. Ever smce the priests started to curse 
the gooks from a height, our chums have been sellmg 
junk to their churches. They had to show god as a man, 
when the creeps were uneducated like. Now we're climb- 
ing up in volume, kid; and it's called the twentieth century. 
The nut-cases who copulate with atoms want to have their 
IQs flattered. Even the toadies of the tonsure have been 
struggling to be 'with it' and getting themselves conned by 
daubers who tart up the old representational lark and 
bung in a few distortions so that they can say it's modem 
life. Time's come to give the strai^t gimmick." 

"Who's going to love your circle, fat-head?" 

He didn't want love. He wanted someone to name a 
bridge after him or a disease. What's love got to do with 
it in 1965?" 

"If you think you can con the vicar into buying your 
wonky circle, my canary's going to crawl into a serpent's 
mouth," 

"Why not? How emetic can you get? What the hell 
do you think it is, if it isn't god?" 

"God knows...". 

O.B. 

EDUCATIONAL PAPERBACKS 
HISTORY 

Oictioiuury of Modern Histoiy 1789-1945 A. W. Palmer Ss. 
The Greeks H. D. F. Kitto 38. 6d. 

History of London Life R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys 5s. 
Histoiy of Modem France Vol. 1 

History of Modem France Vol. 2 Alfred Cobban 6s. each 
History of Spain and Pottnvd William C. Atkinson 68. 
Queen Elizaheth I J. E. Neale 5s. 
The Romans R. H. Barrow 3s. 6d. 
Short History of the Worid H. G. Wells 5s. 
Shortened History of England G. M. Trevelyan fin. 6d. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Sex in Society Alex Comfort 3s. 6d. 
AflBoent Society J. K. Galbraith 5s. 
Business of Manasement Roger Falk 3s. 6d. 
Child Care and tiie Growth of Lore John Bowlby and Margery 

Fry 38. 6d. 
Child, the Family and the Outside Worid D. W. Winnicott 48. 6d. 
Diagnosis of Man Kenneth Walker 5b. 
Dreams and Nightmares J. A. Hadiield 5s. 
Education: An Introductory Survey W. O. Lester Smith 3s. 6d. 
Freud and the Post-Fk^udlans J. A. C. Brown 4s. 
Fundamentals of Psychology C. G. Adcock 4s. 
Hidden Persuiders Vance Packard ^ 6d. 
Homosexuality D. J. West 3s. 6d. 
House of Commons at Work Eric Taylor 48. 
Introduction to Jung's Psychology Frieda Fordham 3s. 6d. 
John Citizen and the Law Ronald Rubinstein 7s. 6d. 
Load Goyemment in England and Wales W. Eric Jackson 38. 6d. 
Normal Child and Some of His Abnormalitfes C.W.Valentine 48l 
Organization Man W. H. Whyte 4s. 6d. 
Psychiatry Today D. Stafford Clark 5s. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

INDIAN RATIONAUST CONVENTION 

The Seventh Convention of Indian Rationalists will be held at 
Hyderabad on January 23rd and 24th. 1965. The Convention 
meeting after five years in the midst of many difficulties. Our 
National leader Mahatma Gandhi mixed up his religion with 
politics and it is difficult in India today to effect a separation. 
Our late prime minister Pandit Nehru tried his best to establish 
a secular state, but he hardly succeeded. The advent of the Dalai 
Lama into India and the visit of the Pope to our country have 
confounded the issue. There is great need in India, as probably 
in the rest of the world, to effect a separation between religion 
and politics, between churdi and state. Pakistan and other Is- 
lamic countries on our borders are theocratic. Burma and Ceylon 
have become states with Buddhism as state religion. Surrounded 
as we are by theocratic states it is difficult for us in India to func- 
tion as a secular state, but nevertheless that is our only salvation 
if we are not to further dismember the country as we had 
to do in the case of Pakistan. 

Apart from the issue of secularism, the wider issues of ration- 
alism and civil liberties are still hanging fire. Our Convention 
therefore has to give a proper lead to the country in this situation. 

S. Ramanathan, 
Secretary, Indian Rationalist Association. 
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Iris Murdoch A Unofficial Rose 4s. 
V. S. Naipaul The Mystic Masseur 3s. 6d. 
Muriel Spark Robinson 3s. 6d. 



TEN NON-COMMANDMENTS. By Ronald Fletcher. 

Price 2/6; postage 6d. 
EVOLUTION OF THE PAPACY. By F. A. Ridley. 

Price 1/s postage 4a 

FREEDOMS FOE^THE VATICAN. By Adrian 

Pigott. Price 3/-; postage 6d. 

CATHOUC ACnON. By Adrian Pigott. 

Price 6d.; postage 3d. 

THE VATICAN ViaiSUS MANKIND. By Adrian 

Pigott. Price 4/-; postage 6d. 

THE THINKER'S HANDBOOK By Hector Hawton. 

Price 5/-; postage 6d. 
THE HUMANIST REVOLUTION. By Hector 

Hawton. 

Paper 10/6; postage 6d. Cloth 15/-; postage lOd. 
PIONEERS OF SOCIAL CHANGE. By E. Royston 
Pike. 

Paper 10/6; postage 6d. Qoth 15/-; postage lOd. 

THE BIBLE HANDBOOK. By G. W. Foote and 

W. P. Ball. Price 5/-; postage 8d. 

THE ORIGINS OF REUGION. Bv Lord RagUn. 

Price 2/6; postage 6d. 
MAN AND HIS GODS. By Homer Smith. 

Price 13/6; postage lOd. 

THE REALM OF GHOSTS. By &ic Maple. 

Price 21/-; oostage l/3d. 

EVOLUTION OF THE IDEA OF GOD. By Grant 

Allen. Price 3/6; postage 6d. 

ROME OR REASON. By R. G. IngersoU. 

Price 1/-; pottage 4d. 

AN ANALYSIS OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. By G. 

Ory. Price 2/6; postage 4d. 

SCEPTICAL ESSAYS. By Bertrand Russell. 

Price 6/-; postage 6d. 

PRIMITIVE SURVIVALS IN MODERN IliOUGHT 

By Chapman Cohen. Price 3/-; postage 6d. 

HONEST TO GOD. By the Bishop of Woolwich. 

Price 5/-; postage 4d. 
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Rome Moves East 



Bv R A. RIDLEY 



Early lasl century, the English statesman. George Cann- 
ing, went on record with the by now historic observation 
that he had "called the new world into being in order to 
redress the balance of the old". That is, in pursuance of 
England's then persistent, if at times tortuous foreign 
policy of the balance of power, he had backed the USA 
—far from the political colossus it is today — when in pur- 
suance of the doctrine then recently (1823) enunciated by 
President Monroe, that r - ^^ip^ -,r 

country had announced its 

determination to resist, if viewsand 

necessary by armed force, 
the intention of Spain 
(backed by the reactionary 
Holy Alliance of Russia, 
Austria and Prussia) to ; 
reconquer Latin America 
which had just been emanci- 
pated by Sunon Bolivar from Spanish colonial rule. 
Hie ""Geoiige Ctmm^ of liie Vatkw 

It is surely clear that this bon mot of the English Tory 
statesman (who incidentally was largely responsible for 
securing Catholic emancipation in England in the 1820s) 
is being carefully studied by Pope Paul and his advisers at 
the Vatican. The back room boys at Rome who planned 
Pope Paul's recent trip to India, clearly know their 
Caiining. For the Vatican is today evolving a formidable 
world strategy, less publicised but perhaps even more 
significant than present much-talked-about plans for Chris- 
tian unity which, it is no doubt hoped, will compensate 
for the heavy losses that the Vatican has sustained through 
the advent of Communism in the East and the growth of a 
scientifically-conditioned scepticism in the West. 

It is said that Alexander once wept because he had no 
more worlds left to conquer. The Vatican is more 
fortunate in this respect, for the recently emerged nations 
of Asia and Africa offer tremendous opportunities for 
Roman penetration and spectacular aggrandisement in 
extra-European "realms that Qiesar never knew". 

Julius Caesar was struck down by his assassins when on 
the point of setting out to the east on a grandiose plan of 
world conquest (44BC). Pope Paul, more prosaically but 
more fortunately, travels peacefully east by air, and safely 
returns. But, whilst their technical means of locomotion 
differ, there can be no room for doubt that the modem 
Roman empire of the popes, like the ancient Roman 
empire of the Caesars, aims ultimately at one thing and 
one thing alone — world power. The fact that the Caesars 
aimed at secular domination, whereas the Papacy ostensibly 
aims at spiritual ascendancy, signifies merely a verbal 
difference: both in the last analysis mean the same thing: 
world power. 
ISMttiH Loyola smd Worid Caflioicisiii 

The term "Catholic" signifies "universal", but it was 
only from the 16th century that the geographical expansion 
of European maritime activity reached world-wide propor- 
tions in the epoch of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Magellan 
and Drake. It was accordingly only in the 16th century 
that the Church became really universal. The real founder 
of world Catholicism was St. Ignatius Loyola, the founder 
(and first general) of the Society of Jesus. Loyola's own 



family played a leadmg part in the conquest of Peru and 
his nephew. Captain Garcia of Loyola, arrested the last 
Inca. 

For throughout the 16th and 17th centuries, the Jesuits 
conducted an oflfensive throughout Asia and America, in 
the course of which they successively acquired positions of 
influence at the courts of China, Japan and India, 
established a secular state in South America (the modem 
TT-'v^^— Paraguay) and established 

a dominant position in 
OPINIONS Canada. 

However, despite this 
spectacular start, the gran- 
diose Jesuit attempts to 
conquer the East for Rome, 
despite some brilliant tem- 
porary successes, was ulti- 
mately unsuccessful. They 
have an apparently well-earned reputation for not being 
able to work with anyone else, and in China in particular, 
where at one time the holy fathers were firmly established 
at the court of the early Manchu emperors in Peking (where 
their European science was mudi admired by the Oiinesc 
mandarins) the orders pven by the "black" pope even- 
tually clashed too obviously with those given by the 
Vatican and even with Catholic doctrine. For example, 
the Jesuits allowed their converts to practise ancestor 
worship, on the pretext that it was a civil rite; and they 
translated the works of Confucius, whose name they 
Latinised. Persecution wiped out their missions in Japan* 
and the Spanish secular powei' eventually (1767) annexed 
their "republic" in Paraguay. For a short period (1774- 
1814), the too-powerful order was actually suppressed by 
Rome, and they owed their restoration to the French 
Revolution. For, in order to combat its ravages, Rome 
had to send for its Jesuit praetorian guard again. 

However, whilst the Jesuit world strategy proved to be 
eventually a failure, it did at least make the Vatican worid 
conscious. For today. Pope Paul is evidently in process of 
launching a new drive for world power outside the confines 
of Europe. It was, no doubt, with this aim in view that 
the present occupant of the Vatican chose to adopt the 
name of the traditional apostle to the Gentiles. 
Rome and Race 

Actually it is in its changed attitude towards racial 
problems in recent years that the political shrewdness of 
the Vatican has hem most of all in evidence. For after 
all, however much the Vatican may have collaborated with 
racist regimes at certain critical periods in its chequered 
evolution (its pro-Fascist activities for example) it does 
not really require any very profound knowledge of the 
origins and evolution of Catholicism to realise that it is 
essentially an organisation of a cosmopolitan character 
which draws its adherents from many and diverse races 
and cultures. The world-wide Church of Rome simply 
could not function as a purely national or racial cult. 

In recent years this cosmopolitan principle has been 
strikingly illustrated in the creation of Asiatic and African 
cardinals, bishops, etc.. whilst a still more recent manifesta- 
tion is afforded by the Pope's visit to India, no doubt the 
first of many such experiments in papal globe-trotting by 
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the fonner "prisoner of the Vatican". And it does not 
require any great stretch ot imagination to foresee the 
possibility of non-European popes in the future. But all 
these above incidental details must not be taken in isola- 
tion. They form part of a new drive for world power: 
and it is this overall strat^y that is the really important 
thing. For the present generation in world history is 



witnessing the end of the era of European world 
domination. 

The Vatican is keenly conscious of present trends in 
world history. Hence Pope Paul's visit to Bombay no 
doubt to be followed in due course by papal visits to other 
emerging centres of world power. Hence the present 
Roman invasion of Asia and Africa. 



The Death Wish 

By DENB CDBELL 



Until 1961 it was still a criminal offence to conmiit, or 
attempt to commit, suicide in Britain. No one but the 
inhumane could tolerate this situation. Schopenhauer, 
although he believed in the continuous existence of a 
metaphysical phenomenon, condemned the attitude ot the 
legal and ecclesiastical authorities in England who per- 
petuated this system, and asked "what penalty can frighten 
a man who is not afraid ot death itself?" Freethinkers 
have been in the forefront supporting this law reform, and 
they look forward to the implementation of another closely 
related to it: the right of the individual to end his own 
life in certain circumstances through voluntary euthanasia. 
In a book entitled Suicide and Attempted Suicide (Penguin 
Books, 3s. 6d.), published recently, Prcrfessor Erwin Stengel 
overhauls the position of the suicide, and finds it much 
improved since 1961. Thankfully, he does not speak of 
the ultimate effect a successful suicide suffers, nor on the 
side effects of an attempted suicide, from a moral stand- 
point. His book is an admirable review of the statistics, 
techniques and motivations related to suicide. 

Prc^essor Stragel states, "Man has only a limited con- 
trol over his drives, and they include his self-preserving 
tendencies." This amplifies Schopenhauer's rwnarks, 
written over a century ago in The World as Will and Idea, 
that "the suicide wills life, and is only dissatisfied with 
the conditions under which it has presented itself to him." 
Professor Stengel points out that loneliness is probably the 
greatest single factor causing people to kill themselves. 
Frustrated love affairs do not play such a great part as 
many people like to think. 

The isolation of loneliness can take on many forms: 
depression and feelings of worthlessness are common 
amongst the pre-suiddal states. Unfortunately most of 
those who do kill themselves have not previously received 
psychiatric treatment of any kind, although their condition, 
brought to li^t posthumously by relatives or friends, 
frequently indicates that they would have received such 
treatment if they had consulted a doctor. How many 
tragedies happen year by year simply because relatives 
and fri«ids shut their eyes to the real danger! 

Statistics reveal that suicide is less common during war- 
time. TTiis is probably because people are wrapped together 
in a community which does not exist in peacetune. and 
provides a ready outlet for aggression. 

One of the early surveys of suicide was made by Emil 
Durkheim at the end of the last century. In company 
with Freud, althou^ his path of thought differed widely, 
he recognised a humane principle: the suicide's action is 
usually something entirely beyond his own control. Indeed, 
few suicides leave notes about their intentions or reasons. 
Durkheim regarded suicide as a symptom of social disease 
and recorded three motivations: 1. loneliness and loss of 
contact with fellow human beings, although resulting from 
a variety of causes. 2. suicide of the aged or sick who felt 
they had outlived their usefulness. And 3. malaise of 
modem sodety (thra!) through relaxation of established 



ethical and religious codes. In certain countries, dominated 
by the aura of Roman Catholicism or Islam, the statis- 
tics show a lowCT suicide rate than in Protestant countries. 
This is not, though, an altogether reliable guide, as the 
cause of death may be a verdict other than suicide if at all 
possible, owing to the disgrace a family may suff^ if the 
truth is revealed. Roman CathoUcs do not ultimately 
believe m the complete loss of all suicides — they view their 
hopes of paradise as slight, however. Protestants have been 
more hopeless with their r^ard for the future salvation of 
suicides, as they reject the doctrine of purgatory. 

Like many long awaited law reforms, the removal of 
suicide from the list of criminal offences was bedevilled by 
religious, and savage, prejudices lingering from the past. 
The English custom of driving a stake through the corpse 
of a suicide originally conmienc^ as a sort of "peace 
offering" to the evil spirit whom it was presumed had 
brought about the disaster. On the other hand, there were 
supporters of primitive religions who lauded suicide. The 
natives of one Naga tribe thought suicide good because 
they believed the ^xiy would be preserved in its present 
form thoughout eternity. The need to preserve the tribe, 
doubtless justified the condemnation of suicide. Christians 
in the Polynesian isle of Tikopia seek to protect their num- 
bers by instilling fear; they believe that the soul of a suicide 
goes to Satan instead of Paradise. 

From a purely philosophical standpoint the Humanist 
must accept the right of any individual to end his life 
whenever he wishes. Past mentors who have contributed 
to this Weltanschauung agree. Hume and Voltaire both 
respect this right. Strangely, Kant thought that suicide 
was an insult to humanity in general as exemplified and 
embodied in oneself; however, he could not justify this 
decision on the basis of principles outlined in his philo- 
sophy! 

The Church has always adopted a harsher attitude to 
suicide than homicide. In this it has reflected the senti- 
ments of man, throughout the ages, rather than those of 
a beneficent supernatural being. There is no specific 
prohibition of suicide in the Old or New Testament; but 
certain authorities have found ample support in the Sixth 
Commandment, "Thou shalt not kill". St. Augustine 
agreed with this argument, and pronounced that suicide 
was always a sin because it put the individual beyond the 
possibility of repentance, llie recorded suicide of Judas 
Iscariot is offered admonitorily; is this what the Christian 
religion expects from those who deny it? Precocious 
Uttle children who have been tau^t a few of scripture's 
fairy tales often ask their parents why they do not kill 
themselves, if heaven is such a marvellous place. 

Most other religions also condemn suicide, except when 
performed as isolated acts of martyrdom. Hinduism and 
Buddhism reject suicide on the grounds that it is man's 
duty to live life accordmg to the alloted span. Buddhists 
believe the sufferings and miseries of this life are the result 
{Concluded on page 12) 
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The Crucifixion^ a Libellous Accusation Against the Jews 



By SOLOMON ZEITLIN 



For over eighteeen centuries the Jews have been accused 
of the crucifixion of Jesus. To this day they are still called 
occasionally Christ killers, deicides. This accusation was 
propagated from the b^jnning of the second century and 
has continued to our own day. The first one to blame the 
Jews for the crucifixion of Jesus was the CJiurch Father 
Justin Martyr \ The Gospels as well as the Apostolic 
Fathers did not place the onus of the crucifixion upon the 
Jews. This accusation was brought forward to show that 
the Jews, who originally were the chosen people of God, 
after they crucified Jesus were no longer the diosen people 
— God had forsaken them. The Christians then became 
the chosen people, the true Israelites ^. The destruction 
of Jerusalem and the burning of the Temple were regarded 
as a punishment for their guilt of the death of Jesus. This 
accusation was brought forward first — to show the truth 
of Christianity, second— to show that Judaism is no longer 
the true religion. Some of the early Christians in their 
writings charged the Jews with this onus. Chrysostom 
particularly brought violent charges against the Jews. He 
considered the synagogues dens of idolatry and the abode 
of devils even thou^ there were no images in them.' He 
further wrote that they did not worship God but wor- 
shipped devils *. These homilies and writings in due time 
poisoned the minds of Christians who came to look upon 
the Jews not as the children of God but children of the 
devils^ responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus, for which 
there could be no repentance unless they accepted Jesus. 
Historically the Jews were not responsible for the cruci- 
fixion ot Jesus. Jesus was crucified as king of the Judaeans, 
as a rebel against Rome. The Judaeans at that time were 
a vanquished peojrfe. They were under the yoke of Rome. 
The hig^ priest was the ecclesiastical leader in the Temple. 
He was an appointee of the Romans charged with the 
civil management of the people *. He was responsible to 
the Roman authorities for the tranquility of Judaea. How- 
ever in religious matters Judaea had complete autonomy •. 
The Bet Din had authority to punish any religious 
offendCT ^ but m civU and political matters the Judaeans 
had no ri^t to inflict punishment. The procurator had 
the sole ri^t to mflict punishment in civil and political 
matters. When Judaea became a province of Rome a 
procurator was appointed over the country. Augustus 
Caesar invested him with the power to inflict capital 
punishment on any Judaean who was guilty of subversive 
activities against Rome *. The high priest was also the 
civil supervisor over the people and had the responsibility 
of informing the Roman authorities about any person who 
was subversive against Rome. The high priest from time 
to time summoned a council, synedrion, to investigate a 
case and presented it to the procurator •. (The term 
synedrion must not be confused with sanhedrin. The 
former term has the connotation of a civil council. The 
latter term has the connotation of a religious court, which 
came into vogue after the destruction of the Temple. 
During the Second Commonwealth it was called Bet 
Din.) *° A hij^ priest who did not serve the interests of 
Rome was summarily dismissed and regarded as disloyal. 
Some erf the high priests, m order to retain their position, 
disr«arded the interests of the Judaeans to show their 
obedience to Rome. We consider them to be quislings. 
John states that Qiiaphas, who was high priest at the 
time of the crucifixion, said to the Judaeans, "that it was 
expedient that one man should die for the people'*" 



Caiaphas was apprehensive that if it was not reported to 
Pilate about Jesus the entire people would be accused of 
being in accord with those who regarded Jesus as king of 
the Judaeans. When Pilate asked Jesus, "Art thou the 
king of the Judaeans?" Jesus answered, "Thou sayest 
it."" When Pilate asked the people whom to release he 
said, "Will ye that I release unto you the king of the 
Judaeans?" The chief priests protested, "We have no 
king but Caesar."" The fact that the high priest had to 
assert again and again, "We have no king but Caesar" 
indicates that the trial of Jesus was a political issue and 
the high priests were fearful of l^ing accused as 
accomplices in declaring Jesus a king of the Judaeans. 

Some modem historians do recognise that a distinction 
must be made between the theology in connection with the 
crucifixion of Jesus and the historical facts. It was theo- 
logically important for the leaders of the eariy Church 
to place the onus of the crucifixion upon the Jews. It was 
a new religion and they had to struggle to support it and 
to win new recruits. 

James Daane, Associate Editor erf Christianity Today, 
m an article, "The Anatomy of Anti-Semitism", m the 
issue of March 13th, 1964, wrote, "There is an answer to 
anti-Semitism, and although it is neitho- simfrfe nor easy, 
the Church owes it to herself even more than to the Jews 
to make the answer clear." What is the answer? The 
author continues, "While the Church cannot expea Jews 
to accept the theological interpretation given to the history 
of Christ's death in Scripture, it can expect the Jews to 
acknowledge the actual historical facts. A Jewish denial 
of history is, as any denial of history, in the long run 
futile. There is no justification for a denial of the recorded 
history of Christ's death, for the authenticity of the records 
is not doubted by responsible sdbolarship." To prove 
that the Jews were responsible for the death of Jesus he 
quotes Matthew 27. 1 and says, "No rewriting of history 
by script writers of modem movies, [rfacing the responsi- 
bility upon the Romans, will ^ectively conceal tuese 
historical facts." According to Daane, the Jewish religious 
leaders — so he designates the Pharisees, scribes, priests — 
were responsible for the death of Jesus. 

When a historian deals with old documents he ought to 
scrutinise them with great care. If there are many docu- 
ments dealing with the same historical events he should 
compare them and should car^ully examine every docu- 
ment. After he has brought all the documents together he 
should search for the underlying reason which brou^t 
about the facts. 

There are four Gospels: Matthew, Mark and Luke are 
called the synoptic Gospels. They are more or less in 
agreement in their accounts erf the ministry of Jesus. The 
Gospel according to John is called unsynoptic, since it 
differs from the other Gospels and there are discrepancies. 
Thou^ Matthew, Mark and Luke are generally in agree^ 
ment, nevertheless different versions are recorded r^pird- 
ing events in connection with the arrest and trial of Jesus. 
An impartial historian in presenting the facts of the trial 
and crucifixion of Jesus must taJke cognisance of the 
differences in the accounts given of these historical facts. 
It is also his duty to carefully examme all the available 
manuscripts of the Gospels. 

Daane, who places the responsibility of the crucifixion 
of Jesus upon the Jews, as an actual historical fact and 
(Continued on page 14J 
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This Believing World 

A9 a special treat to al lieweis, ITV gave us on Christmas 
Eve last the Archbishop of Canterbury answering ques- 
tions put by some Sussex University students on the bhth 
of Jesus, and its rdevance for the worid today. It was 
a feeble show. The Archbishop had not the slightest doubt 
that every thing in the way of miracles and angels took 
place exactly as described in Matthew and Luke. He 
especially emphasised the incarnation which, he said, 
proved that God Ahnighty took on the form of a man 
"humbly" to save the world. Although other religions, 
the Archbishop conceded, had their good points, no other 
religion could show us an incarnation. 

• 
Bui wliHe Dr. Ramsey was fiimiy standhig all square on 
miracles and the incarnation, the Rev. J. Lowe, vicar of 
St. Erkenwald's, Southend, was telling his congregation 
that "Christ's miracles are myths" {Sunday Express, 
December 20th). They are. he said "only figurative 
examples to illustrate deeper truths". And^horror of 
horrors! — he added that Christ had no more power to 
perform miracles than he had himself. Mr. Lowe did 
not believe in the virgin birth, and even gave up the beauti- 
ful miracle of turning water into wine for people who were 
"well drunk" at a wedding feast. Even the resurrection 
was too much for Mr. Lowe to swallow. 

• 
What the vkar woidd IBce to see is a booklet explaining 
away all miracles. Well this has been done a hundred times 
by Freethinkers. What about Thomas Paine's Age of 
Reason? — ^though we admit it explains away all Christianity 
as well. It has never been really answered, and we often 
wonder why such a stout believer in everything in the Bible 
like Dr. Ramsey has never tackled it. Even Dr. Ramsey's 
good friend and much stouter believer. Dr. Heenan shirks 
replying to Paine's masterpiece. 

Coiiflidern« that the Bible is the worths best seller (even 
if very few people really read it) the account given by 
Julian Holland in the Dmly Mail (December 21st) of his 
efforts to buy a Bible for his children is, for such a holy 
subject, highly amusing. It appears that there are many 
"different texts" though most shops take it for granted 
that you want the Authorised Version. But poor Mr. 
Holland found such a "bewildering plethora of sizes, 
bindings, paper, type faces, illustrations, and prices." that 
it took him a week to make his selection. We remember 
that in our young days there were many Christian societies 
only too pleased to give you a Bible free; but Mr. Holland 
found Bibles cost anything from 6s. 6d. to £65. Probably, 
secondhand ones could be bought for twopence. 

A reader of the 'l>aily Maff* (December 24th) is puzzled 
why Christmas is not celebrated as much in Scotland as 
it is in England. The reason appears to have nothing to 
do with "our Lord", but with John Knox, who was against 
"all forms of worship" followed by the Roman Catholic 
Church. But, thank God, the Scots are more and more 
inclined to keep Christmas Day in spite of Knox and the 
Catholic Church. We wonder what some of them will 
say when cribs in full imitation of Catholic ones will 
appear in the holy kirks? Won't they take the bonnie 
wee Babe of Bethlehem to their hearts? Or will they, like 
the Rev. Mr. Lowe of Southend, insist that the "miracle 
never took place? 

• 
"^The Cfltholc HeiaU'* issued a "Travel Number" on 
January 1st. Readers were given, free with every copy, 
a "specially drawn and printed" three-colour map of the 



Catholic Shrines ot Europe. In addition, special copies 
of the map printed in four colours on art paper and 
"designed for framing will be available for sale. These 
are, we were told, "particularly suitable for schools, con- 
vents, religious houses and the Catholic home." 

• 
No story for *Tsyciik News^ in the announcement by 
the President of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund 
on December 5th. Spealang at Bury St. Edmunds, Sir 
Cfccil Wakeley said: "We cure 30,000 people of cancer 
every year, and you never hear of it" (The Birmingham 
Post, December 7th, 1964). But one alleged cure by a 
faith healer and the "psychic" press is full of it. 

• 
Among tiie ^(Mbserver's^ sayings of tlie year was this from 
Reginald Paget MP. "I know of no book which has been 
a source of brutality and sadistic conduct both public and 
private, that can compare with the Bible." Mr. Grigg please 
note. 

THE DEATH WISH 

(Concluded from page 10) 
of misdeeds in a former life. Islam claims a similar view, 
as stated in the Koran: "It is not for my soul to die, save 
by God's permission written down for an appointed time". 

"Althou^ it is true that suicides are in general less 
conunon among the devout than among the non-religious, 
it would be unwise to rely on this rule in the assessment 
of the suicidal risk in depressive illness". So writes Pro- 
fessor Stengel. He therdfore recognises that religion, in 
itself, has very little to do with depression. However the 
social activities of churches may prevent the creation of 
melancholia through loneliness. Humanists are just 
awakening to the importance of this, and the British 
Humanist Association has proposals for the setting up of 
a Humanist Club Centre, which could fill the breach for 
agnostics who need a commmiity life with kindred beings- 
T^e problems of isolation and loneliness will remain, and 
increase, in an age of shorter working hours and accom- 
panying prolonged leisure periods. Professor Stengel con- 
cludes with a straightforward plea for the need to build 
up our social-services if we arc to overcome this dilemma. 

The "Suicide Samaritans", whose advertisements stare 
down at us in the tube, have done excellent work. They 
commenced in a London city church, but the idea has since 
become widespread throughout the country. The oppor- 
tunity to telephone a particular number at any hour of the 
day or night has undoubtedly been of great value to many 
who look upon the world surrounding them as too big a 
problem to handle alone. It is grafiying to note that, 
according to Professor Stengel, the "Samaritans" do not 
force the issue of religious belief too heavily. In Los 
Angeles there is a Suicide Prevention Cfentre, which has 
no religious backing, but is operated with the aid of a 
Federal Government grant. This seems a much safer plan. 

The friendly assistance gained immediately by someone 
who recovers from a suicide attempt may lead others to 
suspect that it was sheer exhibitionism, and the person 
concerned did not intend it to succeed. The "appeal 
eflfect" of attempted suicide, though it is not always a 
conscious motive, may result in the attentativeness of rela- 
tives who have, anyway, been lacking in their familial 
duties. We must all know someone who has tried to kill 
him or herself, it is incumbent upon us not only to befriend 
such folk, but to realise their situation and advise accord- 
ingly. 

We can be thankful that the suicide rate per 100,000 of 
population has not reached its pre-war proportions in 
Britain, despite the fact that many commentators consider 
life more menacing now than then! 
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Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.ni.: Messrs J. W. Barker, 

L, Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12—2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
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London, W.I.), Simday, January 10th, 7.30 p.m.: G. N. Dev, 

"Nehru". 

Notes and News 

On December 18th, 1964, wc printed "The Dates of the 
Birth and the C^rucifixion oi Jesus*' by the Jewish scholar, 
Solomon Zdtlin, Horace Stern Professor of Rabbinic Law 
and Lore at the Dropsie College, Philadelphia. This week 
we are printing the first part of Professor Zeitlin's study of 
*The Crucifixion, a Libellous Accusation Against the 
Jews.*' Once again we should like to thank the Jewish 
Quarterly Review for permission to publish this article, 
and Rabbi Dr. Josef* Litvin, who obtained this permission 
for us. 

• 

True or false, wrote John Grigg amazingly in the 
Guardian on Christmas Eve, "Christianity has been the 
most fruitful and beneficent influence in the story of man- 
kind." Anti-C3iristians of the "rationalist or humanist 
school'* might portray Christianity as a religion of prohibi- 
tion and restriction and "there is much, alas" in the 
(Christian record — ^Mr. Grigg admitted — "which lends 
odour to their [the Humanists'] accusation." But to judge 
C!hristianity by "die use which tyrants and bigots have 
made of it is as superficial as to judge natural science by 
the abuses which have been perpetrated in its name. The 
gospel of Christ is essentially a gospel of emancipation." 
It is. we repeat, amazing, to find Mr. Grigg writing like 
this. Is the threat of eternal torment— taught by Jesus— 
"a gospel of emancipation?" Has it had a "fruitful and 
beneficent influence" in the story of mankind? We invite 
Mr. Grigg to answer. 



Those who say that Christianity has done more harm than 
good were, Mr. Grigg believed, "the unconscious victims 
of Gibbonian propaganda and sheer historical ignorance." 
In fact, Mr. Grigg carefully selected — and weighted — his 
own historical examples. It was a Christian, he said, who 
led the movement to abolish slavery "within the British 
Empire." That non-CThristians like Thomas Paine had 
earlier condemned slavery, and that revolutionary France 
had earlier abolished it, are not mentioned. To state— as 
Mr. Grigg did — that "CJibbon's England gave countenance 
to the institution of slavery" is a deplorable effort to shift 
the responsibility for it ofif the shoulders of the Christian 
traders on to those of Christianity's critic. But Mr. Grigg's 
most lamentable historical example concerned the Renais- 
sance which he claimed as "above all the Church's achieve- 
ment." It "also released strong currents of anticlerical 
feeling", of course, but that merely illustrated that 
"Christianity is for ever providing the antidote and correc- 
tive to its own abuses." Mr. Grigg, it will be seen, intends 
to have it both ways. 

• 

Chastity is "certainly harder than contraception, but 
rather more worth while," according to Trevor Huddleston, 
Bishop of Masasi (The Observer, 27/12/64). A fair retort 
to such a remark is, we suggest, to ask if both have been 
tried. But in this case it might be considered improper. 
We cannot refrain, however, from indicating the mislead- 
ing nature of some of the Bishop's language. "Christian 
chastity is not," he said, "a prohibition but an affirmation 
— the affirmation that soul and body are so closely inter- 
related . . .". Even granting the affirmation (which we 
don't), the moral prohibition remains. 

• 

Unlike our colleague, the writer of This Believing World, 
we didn't see the Archbishop of Canterbury on TV on 
Christmas Eve, but can well appreciate Maurice Richard- 
son's comments in the Observer (27/12/64). Mr. 
Richardson had hoped for a spirited theological debate but 
Dr. Ramsey refused to be drawn. "He radiated his usual 
benignity ... but took almost no notice of the younger 
generation's objections whether atheistic, agnostic or 
heretical. Bless 'em all was his message." And, Mr. 
Richardson added, "You could hardly blame him." 

• 

We did see the US comedian Woody Allen on the Eamonn 
Andrews Show (ITV. 27/12/64), and we liked his remarks 
on the American telephone company's "Dial a prayer." 
If you're an atheist you don't hear anything, Mr. Allen 
said. And if you're an agnostic you're not sure whether 
you heard anything or not. On the same programme. 
Spike Milligan was a hilariously irreverent Qitholic. 

• 

The following "Prayer for a Teenage Daughter" by Marie 
Hayden Michaud, is taken from the Maltese Roman 
Catholic monthly. The Faith (December, 1964) and is, we 
think, instructive — though not perhaps in the way Mrs. 
Michaud intended. 

"Blessed Mother. Seat of Wisdom, please grant me the 
grace to guide my daughter during these dfficult years. 
You know her eagerness for life and love; her high spirits 
and her fear of being left out of social activities. Help me 
to guard her against loss of innocence; help me to suffer 
her resentment rather than expose her to occasions of sin. 
Give me the fortitude to inflict a little pain now rather 
than to risk her suffering a great deal in later years. Help 
me, please Mother, to deal with her with Christ-like . 
patience." 
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asserts that the Jews should acknowledge "actual historical 
facts" did not deal with the subject as a responsible his- 
torian but as a medieval Christian theologian. 

Daane states, "According to the New Testament records 
it was the Jews who desired, plotted and promoted the 
execution of Jesus" He quotes Matthew 27. 1. In 
Matthew we read, "When the morning was come, all the 
chief priests and the elders of the people took counsel 
against Jesus to put him to death." In Mark 15. 1 we 
read. "And straightway in the morning the chief priests 
held a consultation with the elders and scribes and the 
whole council and bound Jesus and carried him away 
and delivered him to Pilate." The words, "to put him to 
death" are not given in Mark. Luke, after giving the 
account of the arrest of Jesus and when he was brought 
to the house of the high priest, states, "And the whole 
multitude of them arose and led him unto Pilate." (23. 1). 
Johiu after mentioning the arrest of Jesus, states, "Then 
led they Jesus from C^iaphas unto the hall of judgement: 
and it was early: and they themselves went not into the 
judgement hall, lest they should be defiled; but that they 
might eat the passover." (18. 28). 

From the above quotations we note the differences in 
the accounts given of the surrender of Jesus to Pilate. All 
state that it occurred in the morning. The difference 
between the synoptic and the unsynoptic Gospels is that, 
according to the former the surrender of Jesus took place 
in the morning of the first day of Passover, while according 
to John it took place in the morning of the eve of Passover, 
the fourteenth day of Nisan. John does not state that the 
Pharisees and the elders plotted to kill Jesus. He said 
that when Jesus was arrested Caiaphas gave counsel to the 
Jews, "It was expedient that one man should die for the 
people." (18. 14). 

Matthew referring about the arrest of Jesus, states. 
"Then assembled together the chief priests and the elders 
of the people into the palace of the high priest, who was 
called Caiaphas, and consulted that they might take Jesus 
by subtilty and kill him." (26. 3-4). The words "to kill 
hun" are not found in some manuscripts ". 

Mark has, "The chief priests and the scribes sought how 
they might take him by subtilty and put him to death."" 
The words "by subtilty" are not found in all the manu- 
scripts ". We read in Mark 3. 6, "And the Pharisees 
went forth, straightway took counsel with the Herodians 
against hun, how they might destroy him." The text has 
"to destroy", however in one manuscript we read "to 
deliver". 

Luke records, "And the chief priests and scribes sought 
how they might kill him; for they feared the people."^^ 

In the Gospel according to John there is no mention of 
the Pharisees and the scribes plotting to kill Jesus. 

(To be continued) 

1. Dialogue with Trypho, 108; Tertullian, Apology, 26: Origen, 
Against Celsus, 2. 8; 4. 22. 

2. Cf. Justin Martyr, Ibid. 135; The Epistle of Barnabas, 13. 
3 C. Judaeos 1, 4; 6. 

4. Ibid. I. 3. 

5. S. Zeitlin, "The Crucifixion of Jesus Re-Examined" JQR 
1941. pp. 344-346. 
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entering the sanctuary was to be punished by the Judaeans. 

7. Cf. S. Zeitlin, op. dt., pp. 340-344. S. Hoenig, The Great 
Sanhedrin, 1953. 

8. Wars, 2. 8. 1 (117). 
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307-315. ^ 
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(men) will believe in him, and the Romans shall come and 
take away both our place and the nation (state)". 

12. John 18. 37. 

13. Ibid. 19. 15. 

14. Cf. Von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, II. Text 
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15. 14.1. 
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Ceylon Rationalist Challenges Astrologers 

Abraham T. Kovoor, President of the Ceylon Rationa- 
list Association, has issued a thousand rupee challenge to 
astrologers, in a letter to the Times of Ceylon, December 
19th, 1964. Mr. Kovoor says he is prepared to pay this 
amount to each astrologer who can correctly forecast cer- 
tain events connected with the lives of 10 persons. The 
challenge will be in force even after his death as he pro- 
poses to make a request in his last will to his son, Aries 
Kovoor of the Sorbonne, to keep it open during his own 
lifetime or as long as his finances permit. 

The text of Mr. Kovoor's letter is as follows: — 

"It is reported that the unprecedented delay (rf 14 days 
in dissolving Parliament after the Government [of Ceylon] 
was defeated on December 3rd was purely on the advice of 
astrologers. If this report is true, it has to be accepted that 
we in this country are still living in a deplorably primitive 
state of mental and cultural development where the affairs 
of the state are decided by consulting oracles. 

**I am neither a politician, nor do I belong to any 
political party. 

"I am prepared to pay Rs. 1.000 to each astrologer who 
can give correctly the sex and the dates of death (if dead) 
of 10 persons whose dates and times of birth correct to 
the minute together with the latitudes and longitudes of 
the places of their births will be supplied. 

"A duplicate copy of the questionnaire with the correct 
answers will be placed in an envelope and sealed and kept 
in the safe custody of one or more mutually agreed judges 
who will be given all facilities to check up Ae accuracy 
of the data I supply. 

"In order to prevent the general public from competing 
in this big gamble a nominal deposit (rf Rs. 50 will have to 
be paid by each astrologer who wishes to take up the 
challenge. This amount will be rrfunded to the winners 
together with Rs. 1,000 each. 

"Palmists also are invited to take up this challenge under 
the same conditions. Instead of the dates of birth, they 
will be supplied with duplicate copies of pahn-prints of 
10 persons dead or alive. 

"There is a set of people in this country who argue that 
the good name of this marvellous *science' — astrology — 
is spoiled by numerous quacks in the field. They say that 
if genuine astrologers are given correct data, their predic- 
tions will never go wrong. 

"To them T wish to say that it is the duty of such 
"genuine" astrolc^gers to come forward to take up this 
challenge in public, and save the *good* name of this so 
called science. 

"In spite of the fact that copies of a previous challenge 
of mine of a similar natiu-e were sent to the famous — or 
should I say notorious? — ^astrologers of India, not one of 
them had the courage or enough faith in their own profes- 
sion to take up that challenge. Here in Ceylon one person 
from Kegalla threatened to accept it, but wanted two 
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months* time to prepare for the test Even after ei^t 
months and numerous remmders, there was no response 
from him either. 

*'I state boldly that not a single astrologer or palmist 
will ever come forward to face this test in public, although 
he will still continue to practise his fraud on gullible fools. 

"However, to convince the gullibles all over the world 
I am keeping this challenge open till my death. In my 
last will I propose requesting my son Aries Kovoor of the 
Sorbonne University, Paris, to keep up this challenge on 
my behalf till his death or as long as his finances permit. 
If he is kind enough to fulfil this last wish of his father, he 
will be doing a great service to millions of his fellow beings 
including the parliamentarians* Cabinet Ministers and 
Prime Ministers erf this country by keeping them away 
from astrologers, pahnists and other oracles." 

Reflections 

By KIT MOUAT 

I AM not sure if my last article was as unrelated to its title 
as Miss Hawtin claims. Perhaps I shall be safe this time. 

Sometimes I think that the only thing one is likely to 
get out of the Humanist movement (s) (and, for that matter 
to put in) is a split personality. I have been accused of 
"corrupting" the village in which I live. When a woman 
I had not met (and never even heard of) changed her mind 
about being confirmed, I was blamed; and I waited 
anxiously for someone's chickens to die! In the local 
press I am rrferred to as the "Unrepentent Atheist", and 
for a few days after every letter (rf mine contradicting 
the clergy or attacking ecclesiastical iniquities, the smiles 
are frozen on my nei^bours' faces. After quoting some 
<rf An Atheist's Values by Richard Robinson (splendid 
book) at a local school, I was accused of turning even the 
pro-Humanists back to the Church! So much so, in fact, 
that my husband has asked me what other qualifications 
are needed for an award (rf "Hero of the Ethical Union". 
But others consider me too moderate; too tolerant. 

Are we fighting the Churches, Christianity, religion in 
g^eral, or are we attacking totalitarianism, bigotry, privi- 
l^e, apathy and injustice wherever we find it, in Christians 
and Christianity, in Humanists and our own organisations? 
It is no good [waising democracy if we do not practise it. 
And those who have no taste for martyrdom should, 1 
think, be ready to fight any injustice they feel to be levelled 
at themselves. It is the (Christians who have put forward 
the idea that self-defence is not respectable, thereby en- 
couraging quite a number of minor dictators. 

I have, I admit, a prejudice against words like "purity" 
(erf this or that race, blood, philosophy or sex), and 
"purges" are painfully linked in my mind with "pogroms", 
but then I was growing up in the thirties. But am I really 
alone in fearing that those who use such words (when 
claiming to be rational) may be accused, without further 
evidence, of extremism and irreponsibility? Perhaps I am. 

As for this fifth column skulking in our midst, I remain 
baflled. What is the suggestion, exactly: that Christians 
have joined the Humanist movement in order to attack 
the roots of secularism and sabotage our efforts, without 
the majority of genuine Humanists and Atheists noticing? 
If so, I just cannot understand why the accusers cannot 
name the accused. I still remain unconvinced that there is 
Ubel involved in accusing a professed Humanist of being 
a Christian (not a Hottentot or a Communist) even if he 
would consider it to be an insult. My sense of melodrama 
is, I confess, rather weak. I am afraid that this must all 
seem no end erf a joke to any outsiders who pick up our 
literature. 



May I for my own part say that although (like everyone 
else) I can think of Atheists, Secularists, Humanists, etc., 
who I consider do more harm than good to the movement, 
it has never occured to me that the harm is intended. 

May I now return Miss Hawtin's compliment. I enjoy 
her articles too. But dare I question a statistic? I know 
the CEC quotes an average ot 14,(K)0 converts to the 
Roman Catholic faith per year, but I believe there was a 
considerable drop in 1963. And this is only converts, of 
course; no mention of lapses or those Catholics who are 
on our own lists, as atheists. I am not trying to minimise 
the danger of the Vatican. I, too, dejdore Roman Catho- 
lic brainwashing, spirit-rottmg, life-denying and their edu- 
cational modcery, but let's get our facts straight it and 
when possible. 

As for the Humanist "activities" on my list I would 
not say that they are exactly being "indulged" m. They 
demand a great deal of voluntary hard work on the part 
of those involved. They are positive projects aimed at 
increasing human happiness, and not even those who are 
doing as much in different directicms with this aim, need 
scoff. I am sure Bradlaugh, Place and Paine would support 
them all. All ri^t, superstition must be "extirpated", 
but if we want human bsings to put aside thdr gods and 
saints, snake-skins and rosaries, we ourselves have surely 
to provide the comfort they are looking for. Our secular- 
ism takes different forms, according to our personalities, 
talents, responsibilities and situation; and a very good 
thing too. 

[With this article we must close the discussion on the alleged 
fifth column inside the Humanist movement. Whether Mrs. 
Mouat is right in saying that it must all seem a joke to outsiders, 
we don't know. We believe, however, that it has had sufficient 
public airing in our columns — Ed.] 

As Good Cooks Go 

By OSWELL BLAKESTON 

The priest had been delisted to meet the friend whom 
he had not seen for many, many years. They had cele- 
brated with a delicious dinner which had been skilfully 
orchestrated around a presentation of veal with white 
truffles. The guest could not refrain from complimenting 
the priest on the excellence of his cook. The priest 
sighed with content. "Oh yes," he said, "now that I am 
older and wiser I must admit I know how to choose a 
housekeeper. It may be painful to look at Maggie, but 
she gives me such excellent silent service; and the poor 
old thing is a real artist in the kitchen. When I was 
younger and more foolish I chose a housekeeper because 
the girl looked so bonny. There was no sin in that, even 
if it was indiscreet; but one is only old once, and one 
cannot expect a young man to have wisdom. Even so, 
it was not long before I realised I had made a mistake 
with Annie in spite of her good cooking. The girl was 
irresponsible and she would burst into my sitting room 
with the bare excuse of any trivial question. My after- 
noon nap became a farce. Yet I hesitated to dismiss the 
girl. I knew that my parishioners liked to imagine that 
a priest has infinite patience and gladly welcomes any 
trial as a penance. I was also afraid that such a high- 
spirited girl might have revenge and spread malicious 
lies if I turned her out for no stronger reason than that 
she was talkative by nature. You see she was an orphan, 
and would be without a roof over her head if I told her 
to go. Jobs in those days were hard to find, although 
it's hard to remember that a domestic servant, whatever 
her shortcomings, might find herself without employment. 
So I suggested a compromise; and she cried bitterly but 
finally accepted the proposition. I told her I would visit 
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a doctor who had been reconunended to me as a pro- 
fessional hypnotist, and that I would ask the doctor to 
give me a post-hynotic suggestion. Thanks to hypnotism, 
I would no longer see or hear my housdceeper. It would 
be impossible for her to get on my nerves, although she 
could still minister to my needs until she found a posi- 
tion which would suit her requirements. Yes, 1 accompli- 
shed an unusually meritorious act of charity; and really 
the business worked out very well. Annie felt bound 
to do her b^t for me. as Fd told her 1 would not give her 
a reference tf she left in sulks. My meals appeared as if 
by magic, and the house was kept clean and tidy as if by 
a ^ost. I slept well in the afternoons, and at night. Then 
one day Annie dedded to accept the postman's proposal. 
He was very ugly, but it was the best that Annie could 
do for hersdf in our small Village with limited opportun- 
ities. Unfortunately, the postman was not only ugly but 
illiterate, and he tried to make trouble when Annie— 
who always would talk too much — confessed to him one 
night that she had often shared my bed. 1 needed all my 
powers of rhetoric and persuasion to convince the hus- 
band that for years I had not been able to see or hear 
Annie, and that if the silly giri had exploited the situa- 
tion as far as I was concerned I was guiltless. An invis- 
ible sin . . . well, that is surely no sin at all? In the end 
I was able to make the yokel understand that hypnotism 
is a scientific reality. However, he still whined that I had 
the best of two worlds. Naturally, I pointed out to hun 
that he was being grossly unfair. The best? . . . Why, 
Annie was in no way so brilliantlf^nspired in the kitchen 
as my dear old Maggie." ^ 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LUNATIC CHRIST? 

Do any of your readers know of any writing which treat 
Christ from the point of view of his being a cnminal lunatic? 
The psychoanalysts have stiangely neglected him as a subject. 

The contradictory nature of his utterances and their contents, 
as well as their pernicious nature (Christianity has been the 
cause of more misery than anything else), fully justify their 
being described as the ravings of a cnminal lunatic. 

The other two biggest rogues in history, Mahommed and Moses, 
were people of the same kidney, and then there have been the 
smaller fry, Jose^ Smith, Piggott bf the Abode of Love. Sister 
Amy McPherson and many others, the intellectual "coshers". 

Frederick Hilton. PhD. 
[Albert Schweitzer published a Psychiatric Study of Jesus in 1913 
—Ed]. 

MARXISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

F. A. Ridley's article "A Marxist view of Christian Origins", 
is too far-fetched for any thinking person to take seriously. 

To say that Christianity and Buddhism would have evolved 
eventually and essentially in the same way, even if there had 
been no Christ or Buddha, is like saying the Nazi movement 
would have evolved the same way independent of Hitler. It is 
nonsense. Perhaps he will be telling us next that if Shakespeare 
(or Bacon or Oxford or whoever) had not written the plays 
someone else would have written them. Mr. Ridley's seems more 
like a mysterious conception of history rather than a materialist 
one. Kautsky may have been a great Marxist, but certainly not 
a great thinker. 

Marxism fails to explain the role of the exceptional individuals 
in history; in fact, the individual as a person, as a moral 
being is actually annihilated in historical materialism. Yet 
paradoxical to all this, Mr. Ridley said in one of his articles, on 
"Calvin, Stalin, and the Idea of Progress'* (October 9th) "That 
without Calvin and Calvinism there seems to be little room for 
doubt that the Reformation as such, would have failed, and that 
the Jesuit Coimter-Reformation would have reconquered Europe." 

Here we get a glimpse of the contradictory philosophy of Mr. 
Ridley. When it pleases him he raises the individual on high, 
and when otherwise, the role of the individual is sunk into 
insignificance. We can hardly call that clear thinking, can we? 

R. Smith 
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Professor Edward Roux, Head erf the Department of 
Botany at the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, Chairman of the South African Rationalist Associa- 
tion, and a contributor to The Freethinker, has been 
banned from entering any educational institution, from 
teaching and writing, and confined to the Johannesburg 
area. Last September, the South African Minister of 
Justice(!), Mr. Vorster, said that I>r. Roux and other 
allied " Communists " , 
would be prohibited from 
teaching at universities from 
January 1st, 1965. The prin- 
cipals of Qipe Town and 
Witwatersrand universities 
made representations to the 
Minister on behalf of the . 
three lecturers involved, but ; 
a series of 21 prohibitions 
were served on Dr. Roux at his home in Melville, Johan- 
nesburg, on December 16th, 1964. 
Hie Bad 

For the next five years he is forbidden to enter the pre- 
mises of the University of the Witwatersrand or any other 
educational institution in South Africa; to teach or instruct 
anyone except his own children in any subject (Dr. Roux's 
daughter is married); to enter any location or township 
reserved for Africans, Coloureds or Asians, or any factory; 
to attend any gathering — even a purely social one — or any 
meeting; to publish or prepare for publication in any 
form anything he writes on any subject; to attend any 
court of law unless required as a witness; to talk or write 
to any other banned person. He has also been confined 
to the Johannesburg magisterial area, and will therefore 
be unable to visit his farm at MuldCTsdrift, near the city. 
The only exception allowed by the Minister is that Dr. 
Roux may continue to enter the premises of the Univer- 
sity of the Witwatersrand until the aid of January to 
attend to the affairs of his department. 

Edward R. Roux was bom in Pietersburg m the Trans- 
vaal 61 years ago, was educated at the Johannesburg 
university, and came to Cambridge on a scholarship. He 
was appoint^ to the Witwatersrand staff in 1946, and 
became head of the Department of Botany four years 
ago. When he was due to retire recently, the University 
authorities asked Dr. Roux to stay on for a further five 
years. They did this — as the South African Sunday Times 
pointed out in a leader on December 20th, 1964 — because 
"they recognised his ability as a scientist. No less unpor- 
tant, they were fully aware of Dr. Roux's political past 
and were satisfied that it belonged to the past. Dr. Roux, 
in fact, rejected Communism as far back as 1936; and his 
work at the University was devoted entirely to the teach- 
ing of his subject.'' 
Kadpal Protosls 

A senior staff member at Witwatersrand described the 
ban as "much worse than we expected" (Rand Daily Mail, 
December 17th, 1964). "It not only deprives the Univer- 
sity of a professor who has served it devotedly for the 
past 18 years, but also deprives the country of one of its 
best scientists''. And Professor I. D. MacCrone, Vice- 
Chancdlor and Principal, deplored the banning in a 
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statement to the South African Sunday Times. This reads 
as follows: — 

"As the academic head of the University of the Wit- 
watersrand, I feel that I must express my concern and 
distress at the brusque action of the Minister of Justice 
in terminating the appointment of Professor E. R. Roux, 
a senior member of our academic staff. Among the many 
reasons for my concern, the following appear to me to be 

the most important: To the 
knowledge of the Univer- 
sity Council, of his collea- 
gues and of myself. Profes- 
sor Roux has since his 
appointment to the staff of 
the University in 1946, 
never been a member of 
the Communist Party, never 
attempted to promote the 
aims of communism within the University, nor has he 
engaged in any kind of communist indoctrination of stu- 
dents at the University.^ 

"If any such mformation is available to the Minister, 
it has never been disdosed to the University Council. 
Since the action of the Minister has been taken under the 
very formidable powers vested in him by the Suppression 
of Communism Act, one might have expected that such 
powers could have been used to charge Professor Roux 
in open court. Instead, he has been compelled to resign 
his appointment and subjected to punitive restrictions, 
the reasons for which are known neither to the University 
nor to himself." 
SeriooB RepeitnsioiiB 

"This action by the Mmister will have serious reper- 
cussions on the academic staff, who are quite rightly con- 
cerned at what appears to be the unnecessarily harsh and 
arbitrary treatment of one of their own number". Profes- 
sor MacCrone continued. 

"Hitherto, both in theory and in practice, the University 
Council alone has had the right to dismiss or terminate 
the appointment of a member of the academic staff, sub- 
ject to the right of appeal by the member to the Minister 
of Education, Arts and Science against a decision to dis- 
miss him. This right, both of the University Council and 
of every member of the staff, has now been invaded. 

"Whilst in my own mind I have no fear that similar 
action will be, or for that matter can be, taken against 
any other member of the staff, the fact remains that mem- 
bers of staff are disturbed and distressed both at the cir- 
cumstances under which Professor Roux has been dis- 
missed and the very severe consequences of such dismissal 
for himself. 

"And finally, there are on the academic staff of the 
University over 500 people in full- or part-time employ- 
ment. To single out one of them for this kind of treatment 
is not merely a blow against the autonomy of the Univer- 
sity to employ (or dismiss as the case may be) whom it 
thinks fit. It will also have the effect of still further dam- 
aging the academic image of South African universities 
abroad. Those South African heads of universities who, 
like myself, have had some first-hand experience of the 
distortions and misconceptions about our universities that 
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prevail even in academic circles in other countries and who 
have tried so hard to remove them, will now find their 
task being made even more difficult by this action of the 
Minister." 
Motives 

The South African govemment*s motives in issuing the 
ban are not entirely plain. Dr. Roux himself believes 
that they are mainly political and directed against the 
liberal University ot the Witwatersrand. Some of his col- 
leagues consider, however, that I>r. Roux is being perso- 
nally victimised because of his book. Time Longer Than 
Rope, a survey of the non-White political movements in 
South Africa, first published in 1948, but revised and 
reissued in Britain and the USA this year. The book is 
critical of the Verwoerd administration. 
Effect on the Raiioiialst Associatioii 

What effect will the bannings have on the South Afri- 
can Rationalist Association? The Association will not 
fold up, but may have difficulty in continuing its monthly 
journal. The Rationalist, which was edited by the Profes- 
sor and his wife, and published from their home. Certainly 
he will no longer be able openly to write for it or to assist 
in preparing it for press. ITiese blows against the Associa- 



tion may, as I>r. Roux suggests, be only incidental. *'It is 
not'\ he says, "a large or influential body." 

True it is not large, but it may be more influratial than 
Dr. Roux modestly allows. The Association had a fol- 
lowing in university circles, and its organ had for some 
time been printed partly in Afrikaans. ESsseminating 
rationalist ideas among the Afrikaaners may well have 
been regarded as a sin by the South African government, 
as well as by the powerful fundamentalist Dutch Reformed 
Ghurch. For the present, howevOT. we can only speculate 
on this. 

Clearly, and sadly. Dr. Roux*s academic career in 
South Africa is ended. The banning orders make it im- 
possible for him to continue his scientific research dther 
in the University laboratories and greenhouses or on his 
own farm. Many of his colleagues are urging him to leave 
the country so that he can carry out further research and 
publish his findings without int^erence. 

Reluctant as he is to leave his native land. Dr. Roux 
may feel compelled to do so, providing, of course, that 
he can get a passport. Wherever he decides to go, he 
can be sure of the best wishes and support of his free- 
thinking admirers and friends. 



Are You Saved? 



By F. H. SNOW 



When the words "Are You Saved?" appeared on my 
television screen, on a recent Sunday evening, I was 
rather startled. Surely Meeting Point was not staging an 
old time, evangelistic appeal to its listeners? The announ- 
cer promptly dispelled the notion. The question tele- 
vised had little significance for most people today, he 
said, and, after more to the same effect, he proposed to 
introduce several persons well qualified to explain its 
meaning. 

As one with some experience of the time when "Are you 
saved?" was a far more familiar interrogation than now, 
and was therefore perfectly clear as to its significance, I 
was very interested. I wanted to hear just how these 
gentlemen of differing denominations would deal with 
the question. I wanted to hear how far from the meaning 
which they knew to be the true one, they would go. I 
wondered if any of them would be honest on the subject. 

At the end of Meeting Point my wonder was that those 
Christian spokesmen could have been so hypocritical. 
Their ^orts to explain what we were to be saved from 
were remarkable examples of evasiveness. We were to 
be saved from the evils attendant upon a materialistic 
outlook; from our natural miseries; from the mental 
punishm^xts which af ffict those void of the grace bestowed 
by the Christian way of life; from sin. Nothing about 
hell and eternal pain. When I was young, and not so 
young, the penalties mentioned by the panellists were but 
a prelude to a hereafter in a fiery pit. By the mercy of 
God, through the atoning blood of Christ, repentant 
humanity was saved from everlasting burning. Have the 
Churches repudiated that doctrine? They have not. 
Hell is rarely, if ever, mentioned nowadays from a Protes- 
tant pulpit, and far less than formerly from the Catholic, 
but little children are still taught it by the Roman Church, 
and it is allowed to be believed in by other Christian 
bodies. 

Many Protestant ministers still believe in a literal hell, 
and in the doctrine of salvation through Jesus from its 
physical agonies. And what priest of Rome disbelieves 
in hell's reality? A booklet written by a Catholic clergy- 
man on the terrible sufferings of the danmed was shortly 



ago in circulation. Yet the Roman Catholic priest in 
Meeting Point of December 6th avoided all rrference to 
the place of everlasting torture, in explaining what was 
intended to be understood by the question "Are you 
saved?" 

I would have liked the opportunity of asking the pious 
panellists "Did God's supposed Son get himself crucified 
to save humanity from states of mmd?" and "Was he 
acclaimed Saviour of the World on that account?" Of 
course, they were able to get away with thdr hypocritical 
show unchallenged, and very many of thdr vast audience 
no doubt accepted their explanations as satisfactory, 
especially those who have not got round to disbeli^ in 
God and heaven, but to whom hell is a foolish, old 
fashioned notion. In putting forward a mental hell as 
the punishment indicate by the question, the panellists 
were reflectmg their Churches' policy of alignm^t with 
modem opinion on the subject. They deliberately mis- 
represented what they and anyone conversant with Oiris- 
tian doctrine knew to be the true meaning bdiind the 
words "Are you saved?" 

To admit the reality of hell would be to provoke ridi- 
cule; to deny it would make God's salvation plan meaning- 
less and deprive Christ of his title to Saviour of Mankind. 
This Christmas his birth was conmiemorated as that of 
humanity's Raieem^. The joyous bells rang out on 
Christmas Eve in eulogy of the Holy Babe bom to save 
Mankind from what? — ^states of mind? 

FOLLOW WHICH LEADER? 

To be like Jesus meek and mild 
(Tell atheists to go to hell . . .) 
And suflFer every little child 
(But brandish the sword at them as well), 
Praise God and love and feaJty 
(Let reasbn and beauty die in shame) 
And while you bless the family 
Divide and break it in God's name 
So, in a pious paradox. 
Attempt His way of life to follow 
Or better still prepare for shocks 
And praise him as you praise Apollo. 

KM. 
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Early English Copernicans 



By F. A. RIDLEY 



Beyond any doubt, one of the major scientific turning 
points in human civilisation, was represented by what 
has been aptly termed the Copemican revolution. Not 
only did the heliocentric theory entirely revolutionise 
the science of astronomy, it perhaps influenced even more 
decisively and profoundly revolutionised human philo- 
sophical thought, and in particular the traditional reli- 
pous concepts originally derived from within the perspec- 
tives of a geocentric universe. 

Copernicus died in 1543. almost simultaneously with the 
publication of his mastapiece. The Revolution of the 
Heavenly Worlds. The work was dedicated to Pope Paul 
in, a Renaissance pope of dubious orthodoxy, and it 
did not incur any inmiediate clerical censu]:e from Rome;. 
though Luther sharply condemned it. This was perhaps 
due to a dishonest preface appended posthumously by its 
first editor, a Lutheran theologian named Osiander. which 
related Copemicus's heliocentric theory to the status 
of a mere hypothetical speculation. This was certainly 
not the view of Copernicus himself or erf his more un- 
equivocal followers. 

For the next 66 years (1543-1609) the period between 
the initial publication of his system to Galileo's discovery 
of the telescope in 1609— which soon put the heliocentric 
astronomy on an unassailable foundation — controversy 
raged fiercely around the new scientific hypothesis. In 
the Catholic lands of the Counter-Reformation, the fear 
of the Inquisition which burned at the stake the most 
famous Copemican of his time, Giordano Bruno (1600)* 
and was suteequently to condemn Galileo (1616 et seq), 
the controversy attracted was more or less forced under- 
ground, but in Protestant lands, where freer intellectual 
conditions existed, the heliocentric theory became the sub- 
ject of an animated controversy and attracted influential 
adherents even before Galileo's empirical discoveries put 
the whole matter into an entirely new and radically differ- 
ent perspective. 

An early centre of Copemican i^opaganda was Elizabe- 
than &igland, where English R^iaissance was represented 
by a galaxy of speculative, as well as literary geniuses. It 
^ sSSce here to recall such illustrious (and unorthodox) 
names as Francis Bacon. Sir Walter Raleigh and Chris- 
topher Marlowe. Italian fugitives like Bruno (who resided 
for some time at Oxford) rigorously criticised the pre- 
Renaissance scholastic theories still in vogue. But the 
great Po&h astronomer also had his English disciples in 
influential scientific circles. 

In a pam^et published here a few years ago, a modem 
countryman of Copemicus, Mr. Hcnryk Huckharzyk, 
supplied us with some most informative details about 
these early English disciples of Copemicus. The first 
mention of Copemicus's magnum opus in England is to 
be found in 1566 in the catalogue of the library of Sir 
Thomas Smith, the first Regius Professor of Qvil Law at 
Cambridge, who had travelled on the Continent between 
1540 and 1543 and. no doubt, obtained his copy there. It 
seans clear that the great book soon attracted attention 
in learned circles. For 13 years after Professor Smith's 
return, there appeared a book entitled The Castle of 
knowledge, the author of which, a well-known scholar of 

* Accoiding to a recent publication, Bruno was not actually 
condonned on account of his heliocentric advocacy, but rather 
because of pantheistic speculations inimical to Christian doc- 
trines that he derived fr<Mn it. But the affair Bruno certainly 
did Copemican astronomy no good in Rome. 



the day named Robert Recorde, drfended the new theory 
in a spirited dialogue, in the course of which he aflSrmed 
that "Copemicus, a man of great learning, of much ex- 
perience and of wonderful diligence in observation", had 
revived the heliocentric theory of Aristarchus of Samoa, 
a classical Greek astronomer (3rd century BQ who had 
propounded the theory that the sun, not the earth, was 
the centre of the universe. 

Recorde. however, declined to enlarge on the subject — 
perhaps for fear of the Marian Cathofic persecution then 
at its zenith in 1536. A few years later wh«i the more 
liberal Protestant regime of Elizabeth had succeeded 
Bloody Mary, several pro-Copemican books appeared, 
one of them by the celebrated Sir John Dee. better remem- 
bered now as one of the more famous English professors 
of the dubious "royal art" oi astrology, but also (as our 
Polish author reminds us) an astronomer and geographer. 
Even the great astronomer Kepler, dabbled in astrology. 

The greatest of the early English Copernicans was. how- 
ever, l^omas Digges (1546-1595). EMgges. also a leading 
contemporary mathematician and astronomer, translated 
Copemicus. besides issuing a major work of Copemican 
astronomic theory entitled. A Perfect Description of the 
Celestial Orbs, according to the most ancient doctrines 
of the Pythagoreans lately reissued by Copernicus and by 
Geometrical Demonstration Approved, Digges. however, 
was not an orthodox Copemican. For he outspokenly 
maintained the infinity of the universe, a probl^n which 
Copemicus had pmdently (perhaps for fear of ecclesias- 
tical censure) left open for future philosophical researdi. 
Moreover, whilst Copemicus appears to have regarded the 
sun as the centre not only of the solar system but of the 
entire universe also. Digges boldly proclaimed: "This 
orb of stars fixed infinitely up extendith in altitude spheri- 
cally and therefore inmiovable, the palace of felicity 
garnished with perpetual shining glorious lights innumer- 
able, far excelling our sun in both quantity and quality". 
It may be relevantly added that modem telescopic (and 
radio) astronomy has confirmed this brilliant speculation 
of Thomas Digges. 

Though Digges was the most original of the English 
Elizabetfian Copernicans, he was not the best known, nor 
a major scientific figure in his time. These distinctions 
must be reserved for William Gilbert, the discoverer of 
magnetism and physician to Queen Elizabeth I. In his 
De Magnete (1606), Gilbert eamed the special praise of 
Galileo. 

Perhaps the most intriguing as well as most unexpected 
advocacy of Copemican astronomy in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, occurred however in a most unlikely quarter and 
is not mentioned by our Polish authority. This occurs 
in The Man in the Moon, probably the first science fiction 
story in English literature, written (from intemal evidence) 
about 1600 but published posthumously in 1638 by Francis 
Godwin, an Anglican clergyman who eventually became 
Bishop of Hereford (and grandfather of Dean Swift). 

Godwin*s Spanish hero flies to the moon in a chariot 
drawn by geese (! ). where he finds everything larger than 
life and even duller (why are literary Utopias always so 
deadly dull?) Perhaps to enliven the monotony of the 
lunar voyage, the author suddenly mtroduces a vigorous 
argument in favour of the astronomy of Copernicus- 
then presumably littie known in Anglican clerical circles, 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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This Believing World 

Those excknig Sanday§ when religion was so entrandngly 
put over on TV, appear to have vanished more or less 
completely. At all events, on ITV it continues its 
heavenly mission generally after 11 p.m. for five minutes 
or so, and it does not appear even then to do much harm. 
We get mostly a parson or priest answering questions put 
by out-and-out believers, "but . . .'*. On the programmes 
we have heard most of the questions seemed utterly irrele- 
vant and childish. 

• 
One tnae believer and honest doobter actnaly asked why 
the Churches never "did anything'', and when asked what 
did he suggest, he became as dumb as the gentleman des- 
cribed in Isaiah 53, 7. In actual fact, any "good" the 
Churches did or do is secularistic. What else? To feed the 
hungry and help the sick — ^what is that but secularism? 
Or to put it another way — of what use is belief in Jesus or 
a copy of the Bible to a man dying of hunger, or of an 
ilhiess requiring medical attention? 

Mr. Rando^ ChnrchiB has met Mrs. Dixon, who "prophe- 
sied" the murder of President Kennedy. Writing to the 
London Evening Stcmdard, he described ber as a remark- 
able" woman. Anybody who could get such r^narkable 
publicity all over the world certainly must be remarkable. 
Though in fairness to Mr. Churdull, he claims he had 
never heard of her prior to thdr meeting. In any case 
he insists that Mrs. EHxon never "prophesies", she only 
"sees". If this is true, it is rather strange she never saw 
the assassin. 

• 
However, Mra. Dixon told Mr. Chorcbfli that early in 1965 
he "would receive a proposition", and that "1965 would 
be very favourable" for his fortunes. As the eldest son 
of a famous and very wealthy father over 90 years old, 
Mrs. EHxon no doubt did "see" something which does not 
require a "seer" at all. We ourselves pro^esy that during 
1965 there will be lots more trouble m the USA over the 
negro problem, and probably in Africa as wdl. Only we 
won't get any credit for our remarkable projAesies. 

Just tbiBk of it the Rev. L Roose-Frands of Bourne- 
mouth wants to abolish the Mothers' Union! That holy 
and outrageous group of true Christian women — perhaps 
the only ones in the Church of England — ^who oppose 
above everything else that hdlish doctrine of divorce. 
Every mother in the Union must be grateful that their 
Institution has so valiantly fought for Jesus, his teachings, 
and above all his miracles, hell, and heaven. And a 
vicar wants to abolish it! Whatever is the matter with 
the Church — or is it with its parsons? Isn't there a scrap 
of unity Idft anywhere in it? 

We are glad to see that Dr. J. C Heenan has no illusions 
about the declme of belief in this country. "Most people" 
he declared (News of the World, December 12th, 1964) 
"practise no religion because no one has ever taught them 
the true facts about the Faith". Now if people believe 
very little about "the Faith", it is not because they have 
never been taught **the true facts" about it. 

The real reason why so many people these days refuse to 
worship or eo to church or bother at all with Christianity 
is that th^ have found it out. All its teachings about God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, as well 
as about its hosts of miracles, devils, and angels, are 
simply silly. And not all the Dr. Hecnans in the world 
could prove otherwise. 



Swedish Moral Rearmers at Sheffield 

"I HOPE that the British Church and people will not allow 
themselves to become the voice o( atheism in a crumbling 
modem world" said a Swedish Moral Rearmer at a meet- 
ing in Sheffield on January 2nd. Dr. F. Riditer, a nose 
and throat specialist (whose wife is a niece of the late 
Dag Hammerskjodd) was deploring a visit to Sweden by 
the Bishop of Woolwich, and the publication of Honest 
to God in Swedish translation. E^. Robinson should stay 
in his diocese "until he finds some faith in God", said 
Dr. Richter (The Yorkshire Post. 4/1/65). "We do not 
expect a British bishop to go to Scandinavia and spread 
moral confusion". That Dr. Robinson might spread con- 
fusion, we can well believe, but it would be theological 
not moral. But we do not expect a Moral Rearmer to 
make the distinction. 

Another Swedish speaker at the MRA meeting, Sten 
Westling, a tutor at a teachers' training college, condem- 
ned the Swedish Parliament's threat "to remove the Chris- 
tian basis of education." Two million people had signed 
a demand to stop this move, he said, and parents and 
teachers should be watchful that it was not "slipped 
through Parliament." 

EARLY ENGLISH COPERNICANS 

(Concluded from page 19) 

but so much superior to the traditional views of Ptolemy 
and Aristotle. It certainly seems surprisme that an Eliza- 
bethan cleric, particularly one destined to hold high office 
in his diurch should have hdd Copemican views as eariy 
as about 1600. It was perhaps for this reason that its 
author did not publish his pioneer work of science fiction 
in his own life time. 

It would seem to be clear from the above that, far from 
being the obscure scientific heresy that it is so often 
depicted as being bdfore Galileo, the heliocentric theory 
was already widely accepted by eminent scientists in the 
Protestant atmosphere of Elizab^han England, where 
freedom of speculation evidently existed to a much greater 
extent than upon the Continent. Copemican astronomy 
was ah-eady a major intellectual force, even before Galileo 
turned his glasses towards the sky on that epoch-making 
night in 1609 and then finally deposed the earth from its 
inmiemorially unique pre-eminence as the centre of the 
universe. 

Ui^ent Appeal 

We feel your attention should be drawn to a trial due to take 
place in Madrid this monUi arising out of an appeal made to the 
Supreme Tribunal by defence lawyers representing three Spanish 
workers against sentences meted out against them by the Tribunal 
of Public Order on August 4th, 1964. 

Francisco Calle, Jos6 Cases and Mariano Pascual were arrested 
at the beginning of 1964 and after trial were condemned to 
sentences of 6 years 4 months, 5 years and 3 years 3 months 
respectively with fines ranging from 25,000 to 100,000 pesetas. 

We are ther^ore calling upon world democratic public opinion, 
on working class trade union organisastions, and on all organisa- 
tions and individuals who defend liberty and justice, to send 
telegrams, letters of protest, and petitions for their release on 
behalf of these men to the Minister of Justice, Sr. Iturmendi and 
to the President of the Supreme Tribunal of Madrid, Spain. 

What were the "crimes'^ of these three men ? The struggle for 
the right to have working class trade unions, for the right to strike 
and for the freedom to hold meetings and for fre^om of the 
press, as recognised by the Charter of Human Rights approved 
by the United Nations in San Francisco, which is now trampled 
on by the Franco regime. 

We would like to assure all those who respond to our appeal 
for the release of these three men that diis pressing call comes to 
them direct from Spain. 

A. ROA, Secretary. 
National Confederation of Labour of Spain in Exile 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

Items for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan. McRae and Murray. 
London Branches— Kingston* Marble Arch. North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs J. W. Barker, 

L, Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12—2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead).— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

British Humanist Association (13 Prince of Wales Terrace. Lon- 
don, W.8.), Friday, January 15th, 7 pjn.: Patrick and Eliza- 
beth Van Rensburo, 'The Swanens Hill School*'. 

Leicester Secular Sodety (Secular Hall, 75 Himiberstone Gate), 
Sunday, Januanr 17th, 6.30 pjn. : David TkiBE and Rev. Bill 
Matthews^ "Christian Unity**. 

Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter*s Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.I.), Sunday, January 17th, 7.30 pjn.: Bruce 
Sinclair, "Moscow". 

South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.I. ), Sunday, January 17th, 11 a.m.: 
Dr. E. Seeley, "Developments in Higher Education'*. 
Tuesday, January 19th, 7.30 pjn.: Two British Hunumist 
Assodation Counsellors, "Humanist Counselling**. 

Notes and News 

Much was made of the Pope's recent gift of his jewelled 
tiara to the world's poor. It has now turned up in New 
Yoric, apparently having been given to Cardinal Spdlman 
as a thanks oflfering for the sums raised by American 
Gathc^c Relief Services, and will be exhibited through- 
out the United States before finaUy being placed in a shrine 
of the Immaculate (Jonception at Washington. Roy Shaw, 
rf the University of Keele, comi^ained to the Catholic 
Herald (1/1/65) that "Surely the original intention was 
that the crown should be sold and the money given to the 
poor, and not be merely transferred from one of the 
(Church's pockets to another". Certamly the Pope's ges- 
ture was reported as Mr. Shaw indicated; it now turns out 
to have been somewhat empty — ^a publicity stunt, in fact. 
But the Catholic Herald had its reply. "Objections to 
exUhiting Ae tiara must", it said, "be weighed against 
the good which will be achieved. C!ardinal Spellman's 
naotive is to encourage in US Catholics a feeling of Cliris- 
tian brotherhood for their fellow men and to dippeal to 
their generosity". 

The Herald made no reply to another letter in its same 



issue. Cyril G. Wilde of Pinner, Middlesex, pomted out 
that whereas Catholics represent only about 10 per cent 
of the population of this country, "their p^centage of 
convicted criminals is apparently much higher". More- 
over as the paper itself had reported on December 4th, 
nearly half the occupants of the only existing rehabih'ta- 
tion centres for alcoholics are Catholic. What is the 
reason for this lamentable state of aflEahrs?" Mr. Wilde 
asked— and hoped that "some knowledgeaWe persons" 
would enlighten him in the colunms of the Catholic 
Herald. 

• 

Mrs. Brenda Wolfe of Wigan, Lancashire, thinks that 
the clergy should stay celibate, that "no decent, right- 
minded man ought to have the effrontery to ask any woman 
to take on such a lousy job" as being a parson's wife. 
"Never marry a cleric", Mrs. Wolfe warns in the January 
issue of the Anglican monthly Prism and, as the wife of 
a parish priest, her opWon has weight. Accompanying 
her husband to "tough parishes" and "mucking in" with 
the rest of the community doesn't worry her. TTie trouble 
is being "almost always second-best . . . ahnost like being 
the favoured mistress of a married man." Then there 
are the Mothers' Union and sales of work. "Serving 
the Church ought not to mean raising money for a carpet 
down the aisle— but it so often does." At 21, Mrs. Wolfe 
had "high-minded visions of entering with my husband 
into the great work <rf converting the world"; now, at 
28, she is "surrounded by four children, tied to the house, 
expected to turn up at every cat-hanging, and feeling like 
a widow, as my husband is always on duty." A woman 
has a rig^t to share in her husband's life, she says, but 
"For a clergy wife, it is an occasional privilege." 

Just over seven years ago, another clergyman's wife, 
Mrs. Ruth Saxon, was worried about the Mothers' Union, 
and decided with her husband to found an alternative 
organisation, the Churchwomen's Guild. The Guild 
admits single and divorced women — ^who are both barred 
by the Mothers' Union — and has been blessed by the 
Bishop of Manchester. But Mrs. Saxon doesn't see the 
two bodies as rivals. "On the contrary", she says, "we 
enrol members through the Guild for the Union" (The 
Sunday Times, 3/1/6^. 



The Rev. I. Roose-Francis, vicar of the Church of Holy 
Epiphany, Bournemouth, might not thank Mrs. Saxon 
for enrolling women for the Union, which he regards as 
"useless, ardiaic and time-wasting", and " a divisive in- 
fluence in family worship." The Mothers' Union central 
secretary. Mrs. Llewellyn-Davies, contested the vicar's 
words. "We are neither a divisive dement nor a power 
bloc", she said (The Sunday Times 3/1/65). "We are an 
organisation of married women who believe in Christian 
family life based on the Church's teaching that marriage 
is a lifelong partnership". 



The November issue of the American Rationalist paid 
fitting tribute to the late Joseph McCabe, who was bom 
on November Uth, 1872, and whose writings were des- 
cribed by William J. Fidding as "so extensive — one might 
well say encyclopedic". McCabe had, said Mr. Fielding, 
the intellectual equipment of a sodal and biological scien- 
tist and historian and "in addition had the unique, if 
painful, experience and background of several years in 
monastery life to give validity to his strictures on the 
stultifying results and erosive evils of ecclesiasticism". 
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The Crucifixion^ a Libellous Accusation Against the Jews 



By SOLOMON ZEITLIN 

(Continued from page 14) 



In presenting historical facts an impartial historian must 
deal with all the sources available and also take notice of 
the different versions of the text found in manuscripts. 
As has been noted, different accounts are given about the 
Pharisees and the high priests in connection with the 
death of Jesus. We have noted that the words "to death" 
in the text are not found in some manuscripts. It is axio- 
matic that no Jew was ever entrusted with the copying 
of the manuscripts of the Gospels. It was done by pious, 
devout Christians, but nevertheless we find different ver- 
sions. 

A historian must inquire into the motive that led to 
the commission of an act. What motive did the Phari- 
sees and the high priest have to plot to put Jesus to death? 
According to the Gospels it was the diarge of blasphemy. 
When Jesus was arrestal and brou^t before the high 
priest, he was asked. "Art thou the Oirist, the Son of the 
Blessed?" To this Jesus answered. "I am and ye shall 
see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of Power 
(God) and coming in the clouds of heaven."^* According 
to the Gospels, when the hi^ priest heard this he rent 
his clothes and turned to the members of the council with 
these words, "Ye have heard the blasphemy, what think 
yej?»»i9 jjj^ members of the council answered that Jesus 
was liable to death. According to the Judaean law a per- 
son was liable to death only wh«i be cursed God with the 
name of God. "cursing God by name of God."*° Jesus 
did not curse God. 

Jesus's declaration that he would sit on "the right hand 
of Power (God)," cannot be considered blasphemy nor 
false prophecy. Many pious Jews looked forward to the 
future world where they would sit in the company of God 
and enjoy the Divine Glory.^^ 

If we should grant, which I do not, that Jesus was tried 
as a religious offender why was he brou^t before Pilate? 
The Judaeans had the authority to inflict capital punish- 
ment on one who had transgressed religious laws. We 
know this not only from tannaitic literature but also from 
Josephus.*^ If Jesus was arrested for blasphemy or for 
any other religious offence why did a Roman cohort come 
to arrest him?** What had the Roman authorities to do 
with the arrest of a man who had committed a religious 
sin against Judaism? 

Jesus was arrested and put to death as a rebel against 
Rome and was crucified as the king of the Judaeans. A 
serious historian can come to only one conclusion — ^the 
religious leaders of the Judaeans had no part in the con- 
demnation and crucifixion of Jesus. The early leaders 
of the church, in order to substantiate the truth of Chris- 
tianity, placed the onus ctf the condemnation and cruci- 
fixion of Jesus upon the leaders of the Jews. This was 
the purpose of Christian theology. It must be emphasised 
that the Apostolic Fathers did not make the accusation 
of the crucifixion against the Jews. In all of their dis- 
putations against Judaism they did not accuse the Jews 
of the crucifixion of Jesus. Ignatius in his Epistle to the 
Trallians in giving the history of Jesus wrote that he was 
of the family of David and "was persecuted under Pontius 
Pilate."" 

Sunmiing up, we must assert that the accusation against 
the Jews of the crucifixion of Jesus is theological not 
historical. Historically the religious leaders of the Jews 
had no part in it. llie following statement by Daane is 
false: "A Jewish d^ial of history is, as any denial of 



history, in the long run futile. There is no justification 
for a denial of the recorded history of Christ's death, for 
the authenticity of the records is not doubted by respon- 
sible scholarship." Daane wrote as a medieval theo- 
logian, not as a historian. Responsible scholarship must 
d^ objectively with the records. In doing so I must say, 
as a historian, that the verdict is — for the Jews not guilty. 

It is r^ettable that the libel against the Jews, an inno- 
cent people, for the crucifixion of Jesus is reiterated 
again and again not only in theological writings but also 
in the secular. In Life, March 27th. 1964, wherdn 
appeared a photo essay on "The Greatest Story Ever Told" 
the caption reads. "While the Sanhedrin. the governing 
council of rabbis, was plotting his death, Jesus went into 
the dty with his aposdes for Passover." I pointed out 
in a letter to Life that in the New Testament it is never 
mentioned that there was a council of rabbis and that the 
caption is a distortion of historical fact, unjust to the 
spiritual leaders of a people. This letter was not pub- 
lished and I received the stereotyped reply that it could 
not be included due to space limitations. In the April 
17th issue there was a note, "Some historians believe 
that there were two Sanhedrins or councils, and the one 
that tried Jesus was the state council, not the religious 
council of rabbis." It was stated that Life's caption of 
March 27th was based on the New Testament. My con- 
tention in the letter was that Life's caption of March 27th 
is not based on the New Testament since there is no men- 
tion in it of a council of rabbis. 

Daane further states, "It was the chief priests and 
elders who moved among the rabble on the night" of 
Jesus's trial inciting them to cry *Crucify him' Matt. 27: 
30 (read 27: 20) ... All this is not a fabric of prejudice 
against the Jews but historical record." 

Let us now examine historical records. (I wish to em- 
I^iasise again in this essay that I am not dealing with any 
theological problems or hypotheses but am analysmg the 
records as a historian.) Mate, according to the Gospels, 
sought to take advantage of the custom prevalent in 
Judaea of releasing a prisoner -for the Passover Festival. 
He asked the Judaeans whether they wanted Barabbas, 
who was a robber, to be released or Jesus. According 
to Matthew 27. 20 "But the chirf priests and the elders 
persuaded the multitude that they should ask Barabbas 
and destroy Jesus." The Evangelist states further. "Pilate 
said unto them: What shall I do then with Jesus which 
is called Christ? They all said unto him: Let him be 
crucified." According to Mark 15. 9. "Pilate answered 
them saying: Will ye that I release unto you the King of 
the Judaeans? . . . But the chirf priests moved the peoi^e 
that he should rather release BaraU)as unto them. And 
Pilate answered and said again unto them: What will ye 
then that I shall do (unto lum) whom ye call King of the 
Judaeans? And they cried out again: Crucify him." 
In Luke 23. 1-3 there is the following account. "And the 
whole multitude of them arose and led him unto Pilate. 
And they b^an to accuse hun. saying: We found him 
perverting the nation, and forbidding to give tribute to 
Qiesar saying that he himself is annointed king. And 
Pilate asked him saying: Art thou king of the Judaeans? 
And he answered him and said: Thou sayest it.** Accord- 
ing to John 18. 28-40 we have the following "Then led 
they Jesus from Caiaphas unto the hall of judgment and 
it was early . . . But you have a custom that I shall release 
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unto you one at the Passover: Will ye therefore that I 
release unto you the King of the Judaeans? Then cried 
they all again saying: Not this man but Barabbas. Now 
Barabbas was a robber." 

According to Matthew the chief priests and the elders 
persuaded the multitude to ask for the release of Barab- 
bas and Pilate asked what he should do with Jesus, who 
is called Christ. Mark, on the other hand, said that Pilate 
asked what he should do with Jesus, the King of the 
Judaeans. Luke relates that the accusation against Jesus 
was that he was a rebel against Caesar and prevented the 
people from paying tribute to Rome. In this Gospel 
there is no mention that the chief priests and elders per- 
suaded the people to ask the release of Barabbas. John 
records that Pilate asked the people whether he should 
release Jesus, the King of the Judaeans or Barabbas. 
Again we do not find any mention of persuasion. Luke 
and John do not speak of the elders in connection with 
the cry cnidfy him. According to John the chief priests 
and the servants said crucify, crucify him.** 

As we know, Pilate was treadierous and cunning. The 
hi^ priest, a hireling of the Roman authorities had suffi- 
dent reason to fear a trap, lest Pilate might accuse him 
later of having had a share in the conspiracy against 
Rome. The apprehension of the high priests was very 
strong. They were fearful that Pilate was scheming to 
involve them as accomplices of Jesus in his claim to be 
King of the Judaeans. When Pilate asked, '"Shall I cru- 
cify your king?" the chirf priests protested, "We have 
no long but Caesar." Accordmg to John, when Pilate 
wrote 3ie titulus "the King of the Judaeans" the high 
priests protested and asked him not to write "the King 
of the Judaeans but that he (Jesus) said 1 am king of the 
Judaeans' ".*^ The high priests feared the inscription on 
the cross, "Jesus of Nazareth the King of the Judaeans," 
because Pilate might use it as a weapon to punish them. 

A historian in examining historical records must pierce 
throu^ all the documents without prejudice. The records 
which we have presented do not agree. There are dis- 
crepancies and additions. From the accounts in the four 
Gospels we must conclude that the spiritual leaders of 
the Judaeans had no part in the crucifixion of Jesus. The 
hig^ priests were the puppets of Rome and acted as quis- 
lings. An impartial historian would not accuse the Nor- 
w^ian people of atrocities conmiitted by Quisling in 
delivering Norwegian patriots to the Nazis. 

Many Judaeans who were present at the trial were 
grieved when Jesus was condemned to death. 'When he 
was led to be crucified, Luke tells us, **There followed 
him a great company of people and of women whidi 
also bewailed and lamented him."*« Indeed many Jud- 
aeans were distressed on seeing Jesus led to death. 
(To be concluded) 

18. Mark 14. 61-62; Matt. 26. 63-64; Luke 22. 69. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Cf. M. Sanh. 7. 5. 

21. See Psalms 110. 1. A Psalm of David Adonai said unto my 
lord. Sit thou at my right hand. 

22. See note 6. 

23. Cf. John 18. 12. 

24. 9. 

25. The Gospels have in the morning. 

26. 19. 6. 

27. 19. 21-22. 

28. Luke 23. 27. 
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In Praise of Mary Kingsley 

Probably there would be no trouble in Africa today if 
the English Government had listened to the sensible recom- 
mendations of Mary Kinsley. Dorothy Middleton tells 
the story in her instructive Victorian Lady Travellers 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25s.). In stout Victorian 
skirts and prim head-dress, Mary voyaged in Africa. 
Faced with the cannibal Fans, she realised "We each 
recognised that we belonged to that same section of the 
human race with whom it is better to drink than to fight". 
She was gallant and shockingly tough. 

Bom in 1862, she grew up to fiind that she had to sup- 
port her own feckless family by editing The English 
Mechanic. Her hobbies during this period were rearing 
gamecocks and reading anything she could lay hands on. 
In 1892, her parents died within a few weeks of one 
another, and Mary set out for Africa. On her first expedi- 
tion, she spent a nidit talking to a witch doctor who 
wanted her opinion about a patient, she was able to help, 
for she had been brought up an agnostic. She ate the 
most terrible food and learnt to navigate a boat 

On her second expedition she explored mangrove 
swamps where crocodiles endeavoured to improve their 
acquaintance. She walked through forests and had a frill 
of leeches round her neck like an astrakan collar. No 
peril could paralyse her inquiring mind. She speaks in 
her books of a herd of hippos strolling towards her with 
**all the flowing grace erf F^technicon vans in motion". 
She fell crashing onto a game pit-trap with terrible spikes. 
One of her native boys looked down at her and asked, 
"You kill?" "Not much", she replied. Once, when she 
slept under a tree, she was pusded by a strange smell. 
She located some grisly human remains hanging in a bag 
overhead. She calmly tipped these into her hat "for fear 
of losing anything of value to research workers." 

And what had this splendid woman to tell the people 
in England when she returned to her home? She assured 
them that missicmaries did more harm than good by des- 
troying the restraints of the African's ancient reli^on, and 
roundly asserted that gin was better for the natives than 
pahn wine, and she held that the traders who really under- 
stood the people should take over all responsibilities of 
administration. 

She died of enteric fever after having volunteered to 
nurse Boer prisoners in the South African War. "I never 
struck such a rocky bit of the valley of the Shadow of 
Death in all my days", she observed before she succumbed. 

Her amazing exploits and her vigorous expression of 
novel opinions make her a real heroine for freethinkers. 

OSWELL BlAKESTON. 

^^Censorship^' 

Freethinkers, who have suffered so often from censorship, can- 
not avoid an interest in a new journal which exists solely to review 
the world censorship position. Professional censors, and the 
religious or political pressure-groups which are their amateur 
counterpart, are noted more for their indiscriminate enthusiasm 
(and sometimes cowardice under pressure) than for their good 
taste — br good sense. 

TTie first issue of the quarterly Censorship (Autumn 1964, 
2s. 6d.) reveals the manifestations of prejudice m several different 
countries, but exposes the sameness of the authoritarian or uncul- 
tured mind in politically diverse societies. 

The positions in Britain, Australia, France, East Germany, 
West Germany, Ireland, Italy, Poland, the Soviet Union, the USA 
South Africa and Yugoslavia are all subjected to searching 
analyses, and many of their absurdities are exposed. 

It is noteworthy that some contributors — obviously writing 
from the "inside" — are unable to give their names. As one con- 
tributor states, "the miracle is that — ^writers continue to write 
and that— editors continue to fight" and that "despite all negative 
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and positive controls, independent, serious work continues to 
appear . . . Perhaps the explanation of the miracle is simple; 
perhaps people whose vocation is writing creatively are consti- 
tutionally more intelligent than peo^e whose vocation is control 
and censorship/' We can, I think, wholeheartedly agree with 
this observation. 

Supporters of the extreme Right or Left are unlikely to find 
this journal praiseworthy as a whole, although they will find it 
0ike the curate*s egg) good in parts, particularly when it is 
attacking their respective antagonists bn the opposite wing. Those 
with libertarian inclinations will, however, welcome it Censor- 
ship is published by the Congress for Cultural Freedom, and is 
edited by M. Mindin, with Professor Richard Hoggart (Britain), 
Daniel Bell (USA), Ignazio Silone (Italy), Armand Gaspaid 
(Switzerland) and Anthony Hartley (Britain) as Advisory Editora. 
It can be obtained (2s. 6d. per cof^ or 10/- per annum) from 
Sununit House, 1-2 Langham Place, London, W.l. 

D.S. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

ATHEISTS AND AGNOSTICS 

The perx>etually recurring feud between atheists and agnostics, 
while it may add spice to life, is somewhat unnecessary and ridi- 
culous. Granting that the term "agnostic** may have been coined 
to avoid the persecution by certain 'love-one-another** Christians 
it may also be claimed that certain atheists like to retain their 
title as proof of their courage, militancy, and willingness to be 
martyrs for the "Cause**. Of course. Christians have no right to 
take a perfectly legitimate term like "atheist'* and abuse and 
smear it — ^atheists may justly be indignant and refuse to be calum- 
niated — ^but it seems to me that there is no need for friction 
between atheists and agnostics since the two terms are not 
mutually exclusive but rather complementary or sup^ementary. 
Both believe that the world of science is the bnly world that 
exists on the grounds that there is no evidence (that can with- 
stand criticism) of any supernatural "other" world. Now it may 
be that such other worid(s) do exist, inhabited by gods, angels, 
devils, demons, goblins, fairies, and whatever else one likes to 
imagine; but there are no grounds for believing so. Such a 
supernatural realm must always be unknowable insofar as it 
remains supernatural, for as soon as anything is trulv known 
about it then it becomes part of the "natursQ** worla. Thus, 
when the agnostic claims that nothing is known of a God or gods 
and the atheist says that he does not bdieve in the existence of a 
God or gods, then they are both saying the same thing — although 
possibly from different viewpoints. But if the agnostic denies 



that nothing can be known of the supernatural, and if the atheist 
stotes that a God or gods do not exist, then they are both adopt- 
ingdogmatic and untenable positions. 

There is a different approach to this subject, another tenn that 
may be used that is also supplementary, and it is the description 
used by Professes Sidney Hook to describe himsdf as "... a 
still unredeemed, sceptical God-seeker." (p. 115 The Quest for 
Being St. Martin's Press, NY.) While it may be prudent to use 
such an expression in the Land of Liberty it has its merits in that 
it implies the open mind without the alle^ wool-gathering of 
the agnostic or the alleged dogmatism of the atheist 

But one woidd think that atheism, etc, etc., was a complete 
Way of Life in itself instead of just a conclusion to one of the 
many problems of philosophy. No doubt the "god-ridden'* 
Qiristian might think so, but the average modem pagan is too 
interested in other things. Christians tend to regard the humanists 
and mhers as "the fox that lost its tail**, but we may just as easily 
regard the Christians as foxes afflicted with warts. 

Whenever the term "god** v& used it should be prefaced by 
"Christian** or "Muslim** so that its origin is dear. The modem 
"God" is actually the "Christian god**, a tin-pot tribal deity 
blown-up by a fluke of history, imposed on Western civilisation, 
and attenuated by i^iilosophers to its modem form. 

D. L. Humphries. 

HAPPY CHRISTMAS 

I am dismayed and disappointed that even THE Freethinker 
dodldy observes convention and anachronistic tradition by keeping 
up with the face of "Christmas**, and wishes its readers the 
hypocritical and meaningless compliments of the season. 

Week in week out we read of the activities of religionists in 
your columns, we read scathing comments on all aspects of their 
oeliefs and then on their key day you meekly bow the subser- 
vient knee to their outrageous and farcical festivity. Even if you 
contend that the season was originally a "pagan** celebration, 
this does not carry much weight, and anyway, why continue 
slavishly observing primitive rites based on the winter solstice 
in this age of progress and development? 

It is an established fact that just as Christianity superimposed 
its feasts on primitive observances, so monopoly capital takes 
over Christian feasts for its own purposes of profit and exploita- 
tion. \S^thout the twin supports of Christianity and Capital 
"Christians** would really be written off. And as long^ as you 
wretchedly pay homage to this spurious season of "peace and 
goodwill'* the religionists will continue to make capital from it. 

B. J. Clifton. 
[Originaily Pagan, Christmas has, we suggest — and as Christians 
bemoan — l}een secularised — Eix] 
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Recently, in a discussion with a Roman Catholic intel- 
lectual of my acquaintance I advanced the view already 
endorsed, I assume, by the readers of The Freethinker as 
by critical students everywhere, that the real crisis of con- 
temporary religion is fundamentally a crisis of credibility. 
For unless the alleged truths of Christianity can be demon- 
strated rationally, all the organisational changes now so 
widely advocated from the Vatican Council to the South 

Bank will merely be so , , .-^.^^^ 

much waste of time and 
energy. My Roman Catholic 
associate, a man of fine 
and critical intellect agreed 
entirely with my above pro- 
position. What the Roman 
Catholic Church needed to- BvFARIDLEY 



VIEWS A *r JD o SP i 14 1 6 if s 

The Crisis in Christian 
Apologetics 



day, he stated emphatically, 
was a new and convincing ' 

system of Christian apologetics in place of the massive 
medieval lumber evolved under far less sophisticated intel- 
lectual conditions, in what is almost a prehistoric age. 

We agreed (from diametrically opposed views of course; 
but after all, people on opposite sides of a valley see much 
the same view) that what the Church needed first and fore- 
most, was a new Thomas Aquinas to bring its theology 
and philosophy up to date, as the original Aquinas brought 
Christian apologetics into line with secular knowledge, 
then primarily based on Aristotle, in the 13th century. 
Rather to my surprise, my Catholic friend agreed with my 
description of St. Thomas as an unpressive, but archaic, 
fossil, who bears much the same sort of relationship to 
the scientific culture and philosophy of today as the still 
physically impressive torsos of prehistoric dinosaurs and 
mammoths do to modem zoological organisms ; an ante- 
deluvian intellectual giant, like his master Aristotle; a 
man of encyclopedic mtellect, but bogged down with the 
mental furniture of an age now dead and done with. 
Pie-evololioiiaiy 

I concur with this modernist view of Christianity, for 
surely the first test that one must apply to any doctrine 
claiming our intellectual adhesion, is not whether it is 
useful or plausible, but whether it is in fact, true ; whether 
it actually corresponds with the facts as currently acknow- 
ledged. Now if one thing is transparently clear, as my 
Catholic friend frankly acknowledged (along it would 
appear with Catholic intellectuals such as the late Teilhard 
de Chardin SJ, and perhaps Pope John himself) is that this 
is not the case with Christian apologetics today ; they are 
not even plausible in their officially-endorsed form. For 
example, the present official theological system endorsed 
at Rome is still that of Aqumas (1225-74) which takes as 
its initial starting point, a pre-evolutionary, entirely static 
(as wdl as geocentric) conception of the universe which 
today is as obsolete as the crossbows and battle axes of 
St Thomas's medieval contemporaries. 

Incidentally, if this be so in Catholic apologetics, the 
position of the Protestants appears to be even more futile, 
since it nowadays lacks even the appearance ot logical 
consistency that still gives a superficial impressiveness to 
the Catholic Thomist system. It may be honest to God, 
but it is increasingly dishonest to man ! For example. 



listeners to TV recently had the diverting experience of 
hearing a famous Protestant theologian openly declare that 
the really unportant fact about the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, was not (as one might naively suppose) that it was 
true, but that the earliest eye-witnesses, the Christian 
disciples, believed that it was— a mode of reasoning that 
surely could be used to demonstrate any miracle recorded 
anywhere from the ancient virgin birth of Alexander the 
* V . . ,.,r^ -^ Great, to the modem (1914) 

legend (rf the angels of 
Mons. It is almost enough 
to bring Thomas Aquinas 
(who at least respected truth 
as he then understood it) 
back from his grave! To 
such a sorry pass indeed, 
have Protestant apokgists- 
now arrived, that they have 
even found it necessary apparently, to invent a new verbal 
jargon in which the mystic term, ** Blick," a kind of modern 
abracadabra, appears to figure prominently. These %ref 
surely and clearly the dog-days of Christian apolo^tics^. 
""Qmeii of the Sciences'" .- 

This is not of course, by any means the first time that 
Christianity has confronted contemporary intellectual 
crises. The science (i.e. pseudo-science) of theology itself, 
the science of divine things— later exalted in medieval 
times into **the queen ol the sciences" — ^was originally 
evolved by the Church (the Pauline Epistle to the Romans 
represents perhaps it first magnum opus) in order to face 
contemporary Jewish and Pagan criticism. For primitive 
Christianity had no systematic theology. How could it 
possibly have had when its cardinal belief was that the 
end of the world and the return of the messiah in glory 
were due any day ? 
Specolatiye Theology 

When however, the messiali unaccountably failed to put 
in an appearance, then the Church had to come to terms 
with the world and civilisation, amidst which apparently, 
it was now due for a long stay. In the intellectual sphere, 
this took the form of theology which may be defined 
perhaps as a pseudo-sdence, unscientific in substance but 
logical in form (on broadly the same plane as its celestial 
contemporary astrology) in which essentially animistic 
ideas (largely derived from pre-Christian ^ypt) were 
expressed in the logical terminology of classical Greek 
philosophy. Beginning, it would appear, with Paul and 
his Gnostic associates, who first introduced speculative 
theology into early Christianity, classical theology reached 
its zeniA in the 4th century m the writings of St. Augustine 
and in the so-called Athanasian Creed, actually written 
by a disciple of St. Augustine. Since which distant epoch, 
the ** divine science " has been reformed several times in 
order to reconcile it with contemporary secular knowledge. 
St. Thomas "reconciled" Christian theology with the 
professedly rationalistic philosophy of Aristotle, and 
Calvin, another disciple of St. Augustine logically 
developed the theory erf predestination on the Protestant 
side. 

In the 19th century. Cardinal Newman's theory erf 
development has given what is, at least potentially, an 
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evolutionary basis for future Catholic theology, and it can, 
perhaps, be assumed that the next reformation of Christian 
theology will take Newman as its starting point. Already 
Teilhard de Chardin (unlike Newman a practical scientist 
himself, who combined the diverse roles of Jesuit and 
palaeontologist — he discovered Pdcin man in the latter 
capacity) has put forward an ambitious synthesis of tradi- 
tional Catholic theology with modem evolutionary science. 
At present, indeed, de Chardin still non persona grata at 
Rome (as St. Thomas Aquinas also was in his own lifetime) 
looks like eventually becoming the successor of St. Thomas 
as the "angelic doctor" of the next phase of liberal 
Catholicism. 
Wanted— A New St Thomw! 

Be that as it may, one thing is certain: if Christian 
theology cannot be (in Newman's phrase) developed to 
meet the unprecedented intellectual revolution of the 20th 



century, it is already doomed. For, we repeat, the essential 
problem of today is one of truth, not merely <rf better 
organisation. To be sure, Rome already conmiands a 
superb world-wide organisation. In this precise connection, 
we recall the remark (rf the old Prussian general: " There 
are three and only three perfectly organised bodies in the 
world, the German General Staflf, the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the Roman Catholic Church ". 

But today, the crisis is beyond the scope of even the 
most perfect oi^ganisation, for it is an intellectual revolu- 
tion far more profound than in even St. Thomas's day that 
the Church must survive or else perish. Who will be its 
new Thomas Aquinas ? Whoever he is, he is herewth 
assured, if successful in his difficult task of restoring 
Christianity to credibility, of a cardinal's hat in this world 
and a celestial halo in the world to come. But I do not 
envy him his task! 



Matric Biology and the Dead Hand of Calvinism 

By E. R. ROUX 

(Recently dismissed from his post as Professor of Botany at the University of the Witwatersrand by the South 

African Minister of Justice) 



It is admitted in most university circles that the standard 
of science teaching in South African high schools is, with 
few exceptions, appalling. Science is often taught by 
humdrum methods which were in vogue half a century 
ago. The spectacular advances of the post-war period are 
often completely unknown to the teachers or, if dimly 
known, incompletely comprehended by them. This is 
particularly so in the case of biology, which suffers from 
disabilities peculiarly South African. 

The Joint Matriculation Board is a university institution 
in the sense that the universities are represented on it. It 
recently decided that matriculation syllabi needed revision. 
Committees were appointed to prepare drafts for new 
syllabi, and these drafts have now been circulated for 
criticism and comment. It is with the draft syllabus for 
biology that we are particulariy concerned. 

This syllabus is remarkable, not for what it says, for it 
says almost nothing, but for what it leaves out. In fact, 
it is a masterpiece of evasion. The good teacher who at 
the same time has an up-to-date knowledge of his subject, 
could, by following this syllabus (and if he were not 
constrained by the headmaster or the dominee on the 
school board), ^ve an excellent course in biology; for 
he is not explicitly forbidden to teach anything. At the 
same time the bad teacher, relying on ancient school 
textbooks, would be perfectly happy ; for there are no 
new words referring to things which he has never heard 
of or does not understand. There is nothing there to 
force him to read an up-to-date textbook, or a scientific 
periodical, or to make him feel the need to attend a 
refresher course. 

The silence of the syllabus on the subject of modem 
biology is a concession to the stick-in-the-mud teacher, 
but there is another kind of silence which is more studied 
and of longer standing. This is the silence concerning 
developmental biology. Developmental biology is a polite 
term for what is considered in some South African educa- 
tional circles an almost lewd expression, namely, evolu- 
tionary biology. Those who have drafted the syllabus 
have not only refrained from any overt mention of evolu- 
lion ; they hiave clearly avoided in the most meticulous 
way, mention of anything which might indirectly unply 
evolution. There is, for instance, no suggestion that plants 
or animals may be "primitive" or "advanced" in 
structure, no directives for the study of comparative 



morphology, no hint that classification may imply phylo- 
genetic relationship. Chromosomes, genes, and the laws 
of Mendel are mentioned, but not mutations, in spite of 
the fact that since Hiroshima all educated people know 
that genes are subject to mutation by radio activity, a fact 
which every modem school child should know something 
about. Is it hoped thus to avoid any possible implication 
that species are not invariable and fixed ? 

When the draft syllabus was placed before the biology 
committee of the Joint Matriculation Board at a recent 
meeting, the Natal representatives were daring enough to 
raise the question of the place of evolution in 3ie syllabus. 
The Cape representatives were evasive, but the men from 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State definitely said 
" no." They declared that they would not tolerate even 
an indirect reference to the subject. 

Now it is an interesting and significant fact that this 
line-up corresponds exactly with the influ«ice erf the 
Calvinist churches in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
not quite so strong in the Qipe and weak in Natal. It is 
the dominees of the Dutch Reformed churches who have 
set their faces against evolution and are calling the tune, 
and so influential are they that scientists, against their 
better conscience, are forced to toe the line. As Professor 
Dart once said: " Evolution in South Africa is dynamite," 
It goes without saying that Natal was ovemiled. 

It is perhaps significant also that it was the Natal repre- 
sentatives who pleaded for the modernisation erf the 
syllabus in other respects, for instance, for including some 
reference, however slight, to macromolecular bidogy and 
cell stracture, a branch of study which has made the 
biology of 1964 as different from that of 1910 as modem 
physics is different from the physics of our grandfathers. 
Some of the Transvaal and Otange Free State representa- 
tives actually placed their hands over their ears (quite 
literally) when the macromolecules DNA and RNA were 
mentioned. 

We may, therefore, take it that the dead hand of 
Calvinism will, for some time at least, continue to throttle 
the teaching of biology in our schools. An unhappy 
metaphor, you may say, for how can a dead hand throt&e? 
However it cannot be gainsaid that there is scmi^hing 
morbid about South African Calvinism. 

[Reprinted from the South African Rationalist, 
November-December, 1964] 
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The Religious Beliefs of Robert Burns 



By NORMAN PATON 



Robert Bums, the national poet of Scotland was born 
in the now immortalised thatched cottage, in AUoway, 
Ayrshire, on January 25th, 1759. He died in a Dumfries 
slum on July 21st, 1796. In his comparatively short life- 
span of 37 years 7 months. Bums was to team the lesson 
that " man was made to mourn ". 

These turbulent toil-weary years cursed him with abject 
poverty, misfortune and ill health yet, as if in balance, 
gifted him with the genius that has fixed his name indelibly 
on world literature. 

The Star that rules my luckless lot. 

Has fated me the Russet Coat 

And damned my fortune to the groat, 
But in requit 

Has blessed me wi* a random shot 
O' country wit. 

Bums is beyond being merely the national bard of his 
country, he is a universal poet, the poet of humanity. The 
Russians have issued stamps commemorating his bi- 
centenary, the Americans have erected statues to his 
memory, and the Chinese claim him as a descendant of 
their race! He was a favourite poet of communist Karl 
Marx, and was equally revered by capitalist Andrew 
Carnegie. 

What then, were the religious beliefs of this man 
from impoverised farming stock. Bums was born into, 
reared and educated in an Ayrshire held in the grip of 
rigid Qilvinist theology. He was indoctrinated in this 
fearsome religion of hell, devils and eternal suffering, 
imposed by a tyrannical God on those guilty of even the 
slightest misdemeanour. Indeed the creed erf Calvinism 
was so brutal and terrifying, that the poet's father, staunch 
bdiever that he was, altered the family catechism, in order 
to portray Omnipotence with a more humane outlook. 

However Robert, from all accounts, lived in fear (rf the 
Church and its henchmen until his early twenties, by which 
time he had thrown caution to the wind and committed 
the most grievest of sins, that erf fornication. His penance 
was to stand on the cutty stool, in full view of the church 
congregation to be rebuked for his crime by the minister. 

But Calvinism was splitting. Liberal '* new lights '* were 
arising, insisting upon a refinement of doctrine. Bums 
sided with them, writmg his great satires at the expense 
of the •* Holy Willies ". By now he knew where he stood; 
he was fast becoming an enemy of the Kirk, and with his 
lampoons against C^lvim'sm being passed around, he was 
a prickly thorn in its flesh. 

Enclosing a copy of the famous Holy Willie's Prayer to 
the Rev. John McMath, a very liberal member of the 
clergy, who was later expelled. Bums wrote: 

But I gae mad at their gnmaces. 

Their sighin, cantin, grace-proud faces, 

Their three-mile prayers an' hauf-mile graces. 
Their raxin conscience, 

Whaae greed, revenge an* pride disgraces 

Waur nor [worse than] their nonsense . . . 

Pope, had I thy satire's darts 
To g^e the rascals their deserts, 
Fd rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 

An* tell aloua 
Their jugglin, hocus-pocus arts 

To cheat the crowd! 

God knows» I'm no the thing I should be, 
Nor am I even the thing I could be. 
But twenty times I rather would be 

An atheist clean 
Than under gospel colors hid be 

Just for a screen. 



In an autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore he gives a 
clear picture of the religious views of his times. " Polemic 
divinity," he said, "was putting the country half mad, 
and I, ambitious of shining in conversation parties of 
Sundays, between sermons, at funerals etc., used a few 
years afterwards to puzzle Calvinism with so much heat 
and indiscretion, that I raised a hue and cry of heresy 
against me, which has not ceased to this hour." 

From the same letter, which he wrote in his 28th year, 
in recollection of iiis childhood, he admits that an old 
woman who resided in the family, filled his head with 
folklore tales of ghosts, devils, faires, witches, dragons, 
etc., and that her tales had a strong effect on his imagina- 
tion, " that to this hour in my noctunial rambles I some- 
times keep a sharp look out in suspicious places, and 
though nobody can be more sceptical than I am in such 
matters, yet it often takes an effort of i^osophy, to shake 
off these idle terrors." Thankfully philosophy triumphed: 

Poor gapin, glowerin Superstition! 

Waes me, she's in a sad condition! 

Fye ! bring Black Jock, her state physician. 
To see her water! 

Alas there's ground for great suspicion 
She'll ne'er get better. 

Bums's attitude toward superstition is an excellent 
criterion of his attitude to religion. The seeds ot Qilvinism 
had left their mark ; for all his scepticism, philosophy and 
genius, the devilish doctrine of hellfire and brimstone had 
done irreparable damage to his boyish mind, and carried 
into manhood the latent fear that there might be some- 
thing, even when in his common-sense approach he would 
deem it '* old wives' tales ". However, even if he couldn't 
quite shake off the shackles of reli^on, he was becoming 
more and more a deist, or what might be termed a mild 
agnostic. 

To Mrs. Dunlop, one of his constant correspondents, 
until she took offence at the poet's political views, he 
confessed : " What a flattering idea then, is a world to 
come! Would to God I as firmly believed it, as I ardently 
wish it ". The poet, however, must be on his guard when 
writing to that grand lady, who was of course a devout 
Qiristian. And, after so expressing his doubts of the 
hereafter, he softened considerably: "Jesus Christ, thou 
amiablest of characters, I trust thou art no impostor, and 
thy revelation of blissful scenes of existence beyond death 
and the grave, is not one of the many impositions which 
time after time have been palmed on credulous mankind.** 
Yet the language is hardly that of a believing Christian. 
How many Christians, even today, address Jesus of 
Nazareth as "thou amiablest of characters"? 

Burns of course often back-pedalled when necessity 
arose, a habit mistaken by loyal apologists, who would 
rescue the poet from his rebelUous views in politics and 
religion by some quotation which has obviously been 
dashed off for safety's sake. Bums himself admitted this : 

The shrinking Bard adown the alley skulks, 
And dreads a meeting worse than Woolwich hulks. 

Though there his heresies in Church and State 
Mi^t well award him Muir and Palmer's fate. 

Muir and Palmer were of course transported in " Wool- 
wich hulks" to serve 15 years in the slave colony of 
Botany Bay. 

Robert Bums was a g^uine sympathiser with revolu- 
tionary France against the monarchy and aristocracy, and 
he attempted to send two cannons to the people's army, 
(Concluded on page 32) 
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This Beiieying World 



The tAolatkMis of Christiaiiity appear to increase every 
day. The Dcdly Sketch had an article asking "Should 
Prayer be Compulsory? '* at school. For. the paper 
informed us, " some children it seems, think it's all such 
a bore ". Think of it! After all the solemn protestations 
in Parliament that prayers are absolutely necessary for 
the spiritual uplift of our children, the children themselves 
have the impudence to think them a bore! 

• 
And arait lliey li^U? The picture the Dcdly Sketch 
printed of some kiddies at prayer is pathetic, for of course 
they simply don't know what the prayers really mean, and 
they certainly don't know to whom they are addressed. 
(No more, for that matter, does the Pope ! ) What si^- 
ficance does the word '* God " have for them ? But like 
our archaic blasphemy laws, prayer is too firmly 
entrenched by Parliament to be abolished without a fierce 
fight. 

• 

A Raman CatboMc primaiy school has refused to enrol 
five-year-old twins unless their mother humbly changes 
her ways and attends church regularly. That, at least, is 
the excuse, but the real reason seems to be that "the 
school is now bursting at the seams", so great is the 
pressure of the children wanting to get in. The mother of 
the twins protests that she goes to church when she can — 
but the merciful and all-lovmg Roman Church is adamant. 
All or nothing is its motto. And why not ? 

• 
We note that a Roman CatboMc priest has been allowed 
to preach in the parish church of Bexhill-on-Sea — ^and we 
cannot help wondering whether a Church of England 
parson will ever be allowed to preach in a Roman Qitholic 
church ? And we don't mean merely preaching a sermon 
carefully " vetted " for the occasion by the Roman Church. 
In fact, it would be a good deal more lively to hear a 
parson with strong views against Catholicism expressing 
them in a Catholic church and a Qitholic priest explaining 
the errors of Protestantism to a Church of England con- 
gregation. Lively, but very discourteous. 

• 
ComteoosnesB theie seemed to be however, in the pre- 
liminary announcements for the present week of prayer 
for Christian unity. The hierarchy in England and Wales 
has recommended Catholics not only '•fervently" to 
observe the week in their own churches but " to gather 
with other Christians, in a suitable hall for joint prayer 
and talks from speakers of different denominations " (J'he 
Guardian, January 15th). Catholics are not yet " to 
gather " in non-Qitholic churches, it will be noted, but in 
suitable halls. Still, the British Council oi Churches is 
happy about the situation. For the first time, it said, " a 
call not just to pray but to pray together has gone out in 
the name of all the main church traditions." And if they're 
happy, why should we cavil. 

We don^ We find it inteie8lfai& nevertheless that whereas 
at Stafford for instance, non-Roman Catholic Christians 
have arranged to attend mass in a Qitholic church, there 
is no announcement that Roman Catholics are to recipro- 
cate. There will be some interchange of preachers: Metho- 
dist and Baptists ministers will preach in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and Protestants are to join in a united service 
in the Roman Catholic hall in the same city. And clergy 
and ministers are — ^we are told — using the week to get 
to know one another better. At Potters Bar, Middlesex, 
the Roman Catholic rector is entertaining other ministers 



to supper before they go on to a united service. It no 
doubt sounds very promising to the ecumenically minded. 

• 
And we may, of coone, expect good TV coverage of the 
"Sunday Spectacular," the Trafalgar Sqyare open air 
rally on January 24th. 

• 

We are ^d to put on recoffd a ^ quote'' from the Dcdly 
Express (January 4th) by the Rev. F. Watts, vicar of 
Carterton, Oxfordshire: " The joyless puritanical view of 
Christianity of the Lord's Day Observance Society will 
drive more decent people further from the Church than 
the Sunday showing of any of Brigitte Bardot's films ever 
can do ". We are quite sure that no good Christian would 
be " driven " out of church by the French actress' films, 
but what Mr. Watts means, no doubt, is that the Lord's 
Day Observance Society is not a very good advertisement 
for Christianity. That may be so — ^but has Christianity 
ever been anything else but " joyless and puritanical "? 
Is not Jesus still the greatest man of sorrows that ever 
lived? 



Victor Purcell 

I got a great shock on arriving at Dr. Victor Purcell's 
club as his luncheon guest on January 7th, to hear he had 
died suddenly five days earlier. 

The correspondence arising out of his allegation of a 
" fifth column " in the Humanist movement is now closed, 
but I must crave indulgence to record that we were coming 
together primarily to discuss this topic. Whatever the rist 
I should have taken steps to reveal any real evidence he 
might have had. Now I suppose we shall never know what 
knowledge or speculation was disturbing him. 

A couple of weeks earlier I was speaking to him on the 
phone and he seemed then to be in full possession of his 
powers. It was the occasion of the hanging dd)ate. and 
he observed that people tend to become too emotional 
about ** the sandty of numan life " and that the important 
issue was whether or not, pragmatically, hanging was a 
deterrent. 

I>r. Purcell was one of the older generation of fast- 
vanishing academic Rationalists. They did not suffer fools 
gladly, and could sometimes seem austere and unfeeling to 
the conventionally sentimental. As the Times obituary 
said, he "acquired a reputation as a well-informed and 
vigorous controversialist on Far Eastern affairs ... He 
could be no less polemical on other subjects dear to him. 
such as rationalism and humanism of which he was a 
vigorous defender . . . The truth was that Purcell enjoyed 
an argument: he relished enemies." 

The truth was that men like Purcell were not cold 
calculators of expediency, but warmly, indeed passionately 
committed to humanity's greatest need, the seardh for 
truth. If they enjoyed an argument, it was because they 
had well-stocked minds, powers of lucid expression, intd- 
lectual integrity and moral courage—attributes becoming 
increasingly less fashionable, even in Humanist circles. 
And y^ in the ultimate analysis they gained a respect and 
recognition— Dr. Purcell was awarded a CMG. elected to 
the Athenaeum, and accorded a Times leading obituary — 
which is seldom vouchsafed to lesser temporisers. 

I am not qualified to assess his attainments as an orienta- 
list, but I have no hestitation in saying that the works be 
published under the pseudonym of Myra Buttle are in 
the front rank of modem En^sh satire. 

D. H. Tribe 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

Items for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication, 

OUTDOOR 

edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs J. W. Barker. 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12—2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park. Victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead). — Meetings: Wednesdays. 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 

Sunday, January 24th, 6.45 p.m. : Dr. M. Cole " The Necessity 

of Birth Conlrcrf ". 
Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, January 24th, 6.30 p.m.: Frances Macrae-Gibson 

" Will Science Destroy Man? " 
Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenters' Arms, Seymour Place, 

London, W.L), Sunday January 24th, 7.30 pjn.: L. Ebury 

" The National Secular Society— Past, Present and Future ". 
South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, 

Red Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday January 24th, 

II ajn.: Dr. B. Poser "Teaching Humanism to the Young.'* 
Tuesday, January 26th, 7.30 p.m.: Martin Ennals "Civil 
Uberties in 1965.*" 



Notes and News 

This is a week of prayer for Christian unity, and at least 
one bishop of the Church of England has acknowledged 
the real motive behind ecumenism, namely the fear of 
atheism. The '* great divide is not between differ^t bodies 
(rf Christians but between Clhristians and the world which 
has rejected CJod,*' said the Bishop of Chester, Dr. G. A. 
Ellison, in his January diocesan leaflet (quoted in the 
StafiFordshire Evening Sentinel, 31/12/64). It is vital 
that Christians should close their ranks and speak with 
one voice. Dr. Ellison said, in face of the " vast challenge 
to the whole concept of a God-c«itred world "; they must 
" cease to give the impression " that they think it more 
important to compete and point out eadi other's short- 
comings than to " face together the forces of atheism and 
materialism". Prejudices and barriers must be broken 
down, church leaders must continue to consult, and parish 
priests should '* pray, by name, for all the Roman Catholic 
clergy and Free Church ministers " in their parishes. In 
this way, the Bishop said, '* we could do much to bring 
home to ourselves the need for imity and the responsibility 
which we have for promoting it on our own doorsteps *'. 



Unity seems, however, to have suffered a severe setback 
in Rome, where Pope Paul has committed what the 
Federal Cbuncil of Protestant Churches in Italy has 
called "a true scandal" (The Guardian, 6/1/65) with 
his alterations to the ecumenism document. The Italian 
Protestants find it "amazing" that Cardinal Bea's, 
Secretariat for Christian Unity and the entire Conciliar 
Assembly " did not find the necessary courage " to reject 
what is "not a matter of a simple correction" but a 
radical violation ol the text which now says the contrary 
of what the bishops wanted it to say." In the originsd 
text the altered part read: " By the action of the Holy 
Spirit, in sacred Scripture the separated brethren find 
God who speaks to them in Christ." After the amendment 
imposed by the " higher authority " the text now reads 
(according to the Protestants): " The separated brethren, 
invoking the Holy Spirit, seek God in sacred Scripture, 
as if he spoke to them in Christ." 

• 
" God speaking to evangelical Christians had been clearly 
aflirmed " the Italian Protestants pointed out. Now it was 
expressed with ** the dubitative and hypothetical formula 
* as if * (in Latin, quasi),^^ which " is gravely c^ensive to 
the faith of the evangelical Christians and does violence 
to the most elementary of ecum^cal principles." In fact, 
the meaning of the Pope's amendments was ** intentionally 
anti-ecumenical." And the Protestants recalled the Pope's 
final "reactionary discourse" to the Vatican Council, 
when he stressed the " monarchic nature " of the Church 
and extolled the Virgin Mary as " Mother of the Church." 
So, said the Guardian's Rome correspondent, George 
Armstrong, the Federal Council of Protestant Churches 
in Italy " would appear to have written off the Vatican's 
ecumenical movement," at least as interpreted by Pope 
Paul VI. 

• 
AusTAiR CooKE, the Guardian's New York correspon- 
dent, has an irritating occasional habit of treating serious 
matters frivolously — of being over-clever, in fact. He 
reported on January 10th, for instance that, "The 
American people have now only ten days to wait before 
they are liberated from a recurring nightmare which most 
politicians have come to cherish almost as a staple of 
American folklore. It is the dire prospect that the White 
House might suddenly be inhabited by John W. 
McCormack, the 73-year-old Speaker of the House, a 
loyal party workhorse who does not boast a vast know- 
ledge of the world outside the ninth district of 
Massachusetts . . ." {The Guardian 11/1/65). Mr. Cooke 
adequately explained Harry Truman's Succession Act of 
1947 and its background ; what he n^ected to explain 
was the widespread fear of Speaker McCormack as Presi- 
dent of the USA in the event of Lyndon Johnson's death. 
The danger lay not in Mr. McCormack's party loyalty but 
his church loyalty. He is a fervent Roman Catholic who 
has continually used his political influence in the cause of 
Rome — and often very definitely at the expense of his 
country. President McCormack would have been no joke. 

• 
One could not possibly imagine him pledging, as Presi- 
dent Johnson did in his State oi the Union message, to 
" seek new ways to use our knowledge to help to deal 
with the explosion in world population and the growing 
scarcity in world resources." Officials have been drawing 
particular attention to this passage, the Guardian's Wash- 
ington correspondent, Richard Scott reported (11/1/65), 
and they are confirming that it is the first time an 
American President has publicly acknowledged the US 
government's "intention (^cially to act in this field." 
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The Crucifixion^ a Libellous Accusation Against the Jews 



By SOLOMON ZEITLIN 

(Concluded from page 23) 



It has been generally assumed that the libellous accusa- 
tion against the Jews for their alleged guilt, the crucifixion 
of Jesus, has been the great cause for anti-Semitism. That 
the Jews crucified Jesus was taught in the schools and 
preached from the pulpits throughout the ages and has 
helped to foster animosity towards the Jews and brought 
great sorrow and dire sufferings upon an innocent people. 
Many Christians recognise the danger of anti-Semitism 
and honestly tiy to eliminate this cancer gnawing the 
vitals of civilisation. 

Daane presents a remedy for the elimination of anti- 
Semitism. He writes: 
The Jewish people would help eliminate anti-Semitism 
if they would admit, as honesty could do without 
violating the terms of the Jewish faith, that they did 
destroy a man. There is little, if indeed anything, of 
such an admission in current Jewish concern about anti- 
Semitism. Let Jews, if they must, regard Christ as only 
a man; But let them admit what honesty and inte^ty 
demand — the destruction of a man by their ancient 
leaders' insistence that he be put to death. 
No one can admit that he has committed a crime in 
which he had no part. The Jewish people, even under 
duress of anti-Semitism, could not and would not admit 
that their religious leaders had any part in the crucifixion 
of Jesus. Daane wrote further that the report <rf the 
Anti-Defamation League shows that the liberal churches 
rather than the conservative and fundamental church are 
of the opinion that the Jews are not the " most respon- 
sible." According to Daane, anti-Semitism is anti-Gospel, 
and ultimately anti-Christ. He holds that both Gentiles and 
Jews were responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus. " The 
Jew," he writes, " is condemned only if he believes not — 
as is the unbelieving Gentile." He continues that the 
Gentile was saval by accepting Jesus and that the Jew can 
also be saved by accepting Jesus. He propagates "the 
reunion of Jew and Gentile in the oneness oi the Church." 
He believes that to this ultimate union of Jew and Gentile 
"Anti-Semitism Wnders the Gentile's calling to provoke 
the Jews to jealousy." 

To repeat, this essay is written from the historical angle 
not from the theological view. I shall not enter into any 
theological examination, speculation and excogitation 
regarding Jewish and Christian theology. I have demon- 
strated that the Jews are guiltless and cannot be blamed 
for the crucifixion. They do not need to be saved. Judaism 
and Oiristianity are different, separate religions — each has 
its own theology. Though Christianity arose in Judaea 
and its founders were Jews, in the process of time 
Christianity became a Gentile religion. The roots of 
Christianity stem from Judaism. The founders of Christi- 
anity, to prove that Jesus is the true Messiah Christ, 
supported themselves on the Pentateuch and the prophets. 
The Hebrew Bible is holy to both the Jews and to the 
Christians, Jews and Christians alike draw deep inspira- 
tion from these books. Christianity has much in common 
with Judaism. Christianity arose as a Judaeo-Christian 
religion. These two religions can and will develop by 
coexistence and mutual appreciation. 

The Jews do not wish to convert Christians to Judaism 
nor to be convertai to Christianity. Shazar, President of 
Israel, when he recently met Pope Paul VI in Israd, 
proudly emphasised the prophetic words of Micah: 



Let all the peoples walk each one in the name of his 
God, but we will walk in the name of Adonai, our God 
forever and ever.*® 
President Shazar uttered these eternal words in the name 
of the entire Jewry. 

Daane wrote further that the membership of the liberal 
churches hold that the Jews were not " most responsible " 
for the crucifixion. It is a great satisfaction that the 
Christian Advocate, the official organ of the Methodist 
Church, in the editorial of January 22, 1948 on my book 
Who Crucified Jesus ? said in part as follows: 
Caiaphas, the high priest, who was responsible for hail- 
ing Jesus before Pilate, was a quisling, thoroughly hated 
by the Jews and despised even by the Romans. The 
Sanhedrin, which passed the judgment, was a political 
clique, quite separate and distinct from the religious 
group, of the same name, which ruled in all spiritual 
matters for the Jews. The execution was justified by the 
Romans on the ground that Jesus was an insurrectionist 
who plotted a rebellion against the empire, and the 
Christian church for 20 years was believed by the 
Romans to be a seditious organisation. 
The editorial published in an c^cial organ of one of 
the foremost orthodox churches shows sincere goodwill 
towards the Jewish people, a step taken by an orthodox 
church to remove the libellous accusation against an 
innocent people. 

The Christian world must atone for their guilt towards 
the Jewish people for using the crucifixion df Jesus as a 
pretext for enslaving and persecuting the Jews throughout 
the ages. I do not mean that textual emendations or 
changes should be made in the Gospels in respect to the 
crucifixion of Jesus. The Gospels are holy for the 
Christians as the Hebrew Bible is holy for the Jews. What 
I do hold is that the Apostles' Oreed, which was recited 
in the early days of Qiristianity and is still recited in 
many Protestant churches, should be followed. In this 
creed it is not stated that the Jews crucified Jesus. 

Pope Pius XI, in one of his encyclicals said that in s[Mrit 
we are all Semites. This attitude and spirit were followed 
by the great humanitarian and saintly Pope John XXm. 
In the dark days of the holocaust when millions of Jews 
were destroyed in the gas chambers he interceded when- 
ever he could and savoi the lives of many. On Good 
Friday the Gatholics, in praying for all peoples, have a 
prayer for pro perfidis Judaeis and they ask God to have 
mercy on the Juddca perfidia. Pope John XXni ordered 
to omit the words perfidis and perfidia in the liturgy of 
Good Friday. 

I trust that the Ecumenical Council will show goodwill 
to the mother religion by removing the unjustifiable stigma 
from the Jews by declaring in its schema that historically 
the Jews are not guilty of the crucifixion of Jesus. This 
would erase the guUt of the Church for the defamation of 
an innocent people. 

In the early days of Christianity the authorities of the 
Church maintained that the Jews by their sufferings are a 
living testimony for the truth of the Church. The Church 
no longer needs a living testimony for its existence. It is 
well established. A oetter mutual understanding and 
appreciation between Christians and Jews are indispensable 
for the realisation of the ideas which came forth from the 
hills of Judaea. 
29 4, 5. 
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Dr. Zeitlin and Jesus 



By H. CUTNER 



Let me b^jui by saying that I cannot understand how 
such a brilliant scholar as I>r. Zeitlin, in spite of his long 
array of authorities, should show so little awareness (The 
Freethinker, December 18th) <rf the large number of 
Christian theologians who have filled volumes of earnest 
and indeed reverent discussion on the subject of the dates 
of the birth of Jesus and his crucifixion. The books about 
both problems must surely run into hundreds. 

But most of them, shirk, as does Dr. Zeitlin, the one 
indispensable basis of any problem about Jesus — the proof, 
the evidence* that the stories of the birth and death of 
Jesus as given in the Gospds are unimpeachable. There 
they stand, they claim, like the Rock of Gibraltar literally 
unshaken by the thunderous attacks ol heretics and un- 
believCTs. When Matthew or LAike says that an angel 
spoke, it must be believed for, for Jews and Christians 
alike, angels are veritable beines residing in heaven ready 
to obey Almighty God in everything. 

Dr. Zeitlin does what almost every Christian scholar 
does — ^he takes for granted Matthew and Luke as genuine 
historians as far as the birth of Jesus is concemol, and 
he would have added Mark and John, but they give no 
details of the birth of Jesus. Of course, all the four deal 
in angels and miracles, and if Dr. 2^itlin believes in the 
Old Testament miracles, it is only a little step — a, page 
or two — to swallow the New Testament ones also. 

Now why does Dr. Zeitlin give us the d^ails from the 
Gospels and the Church Fathers, Josephus, and other 
writers, in his search for the birth and crucifixion dates ? 
The answer is very simple. Jews have during the past 
hundred years or so been increasingly anxious to make 
Jesus the greatest of all Jews in history. Dr. Klausner, 
who wrote a '* life " of Jesus some thirty years or so ago, 
was so delighted that a Jew was being worshipped as a 
God, that he did his utmost in his book to prove what 
a fine God the Jew Jesus made. (Incidentally, it was 
Benjamin Disraeli who contemptuously pointed out many 
years ago that half Christendom worshipped a Jew, and 
half a Jewess.) The conception of Jesus of modem Jews 
is a far cry from that which was theirs for nearly 1900 
years. 

The way Dr. Zeitlin quotes Matthew suggests that he 
actually believes Matthew is giving us authentic history. 
He knows, or ought to know, that no one has ever dis- 
covered a Matthew anywhere. We know literally nothing 
about him. Nobody knows when he wrote his Gospel, or 
the date, or the language it was first written in. All we 
do know is that the first Church writer who mentions 
him and the other Gospel writers by name is Irenaeus, 
and the date given us in Church histories is 180AD. But 
we have not got the work (rf Irenaeus for he wrote it in 
Gredc, except for a very few fragments. What we have 
is a translation— a poor one at that— in Latin. And though 
Dr. Zeitlin does mention that Irenaeus gives us a later 
date for the crucifixion of Jesus than can be inferred from 
the Gospels, he does not say anything definite about it. 
In truth. Iroiaeus states that Jesus died ** an old man " — 
not just at forty or fifty years of age— and says nothing 
in tins connection that he was crucified. And Dr. Zeitlin*s 
article does not mention that the word ** crucifixion '* does 
not occur in the Gospels ; that the word in Greek trans- 
lated ** cross " is not cross but ** stake ". 

In any case, when we come to the birth of Jesus, the 
fact ranains that Matthew says Jesus was bom in ** the 
days (rf Herod *\ and therefore this must have been before 



4BC ; while Luke says it was when Cyrenius was governor 
of Syria, about 7AD, and the two dates have never been 
reconciled. Christian scholars have tried to do the impos- 
sible, and as they mostly disagree with each other and 
with Matthew and Luke, they have found that the exact 
date of the birth of Jesus is quite unknown. As Dr. 2^itlin 
remarks, it was unknown to the Church Fathers and it 
still remains unknown. Needless to say. Dr. Zeitlin does 
not bother about the place where Jesus was bom. Was 
it Nazareth or Bethlehem ? I think that I am right in 
saying that nearly every statement in the Gospel and Acts 
implies that Jesus was bom in Nazareth, and not in 
Bethlehem. Jesus is called Jesus oi Nazareth, and never 
Jesus of Bethlehem. As we now know that there never 
was a " Nazareth " in Judea or anywhere else in the time 
of Jesus, Dr. Zeitlin should try tus emdition in solving 
that puzzle. 

What about the date of the cmcifixion ? Dr. Zeitlin 
tells us that Jesus was cmcified by the Romans as a 
" political offender,'* but as he gives no authority for the 
statement, it may as well be asserted here that the Gospels 
say it was for the crime of ** blasphemy "—whatever that 
meant to the Romans. The dates he gives are betweai 
30 and 35AD. What is the truth ? Simply that nobody 
knows. Dr. Farrar said it was 30AD, while Renan plumped 
for 33AD, and I could give a dozen different dates from 
other authorities — ^mostly based on guesswork. John E. 
Remsburg, in his book The Christ, who did his best to 
find out, says that out of one hundred Christian authori- 
ties, " 23 give 29AD, 18 give 30, 9 give 31, 7 give 32, 37 
give 33, and 6 give 35AD." Dr. Zeitlin's nebulous date is 
just as good as any other, for nobody knows. 

Obviously, Dr. Zeitlin believes, as nearly all Jews do, 
that there was a Jesus, that he did go about "doing 
good *', and was crucified as told us by the Gospels. He 
seems blissfully unaware that ahnost every statement in 
them has been challenged, and most of them shown to be 
untme. Outside the pages of the New Testament, we 
have no contemporary evidence whatever for anything 
in the Ufe of Jesus. 

But if anybody believes, as Dr. Zeitlin presumably 
does, in the God of the Old Testament with whom all 
things are possible, it is easy to believe in everything in 
the New. There is no evidence whatever for the existence 
of Moses, Noah, David, Solomon, and the other Old 
Testament heroes, nor is there for most of the characters 
in the New. 



OBITUARY 

Charles Stanley, who joined the North London Branch of the 
National Secular Society in 1958 as a result of its meeting at 
Tower Hill, has died in Guy's Hospital after a short but painful 
illness. 

Mr. Stanley became deeply interested in the history of the 
Christian religion and in biblical criticism, and soon became a 
formidable controversialist, both with pen and speech. Even his 
opponents learned to respect him, for his accuracy and his 
erudition. 

We can only express our deep sense of loss, by stating his 
steriing qualities. He hated cant and hypocrisy and was fearless 
in condemnation of them. He was the most loyal of friends, kind 
true and honourable. We will miss him more than words can 
convey. 

The General Secretary of the National Secular Society con- 
ducted the secular service at South London crematorium on 
January 12th. 

L. AND E. Ebury 
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THE REUGIOUS BEUEES OF ROBERT BURNS 

(Concluded from page 27) 
an extremely dangerous action, considering that he was 
employed by the British government as an exciseman. 
Here he is in revolutionary mood: 
Proud Priests and Bishops well translate 

And canonise as Martyrs; 
The guillotine on Peers shall wait; 

And Knights shall hang in garteis; 
Those Despots long have trodf us down, 

And Judges are their engines; 
Such wretched minions of the Crown 
Demand the People's vengeance ! 

Many quotations could be given depicting Bums's views 
on the clergy, on the church and on religion. To list a 
few at random: 

The Kirk an* State may join, and tell, 
To do sic things I maunna : 
The Kirk an* State can go to Hell 

And 111 gae to my Anna. 
Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it ! 
That Holy robe O, dinna tear it! 
Sparest for their sakes, wha aften wear it 
The lads in black. 

Peg Nicholoson was a good bay mare 
An* the Priest he rode her sair 

Much oppress*d and bruis*d she was, 

As priest-rid cattle are. 
Bums's contempt for the Calvinist doctrine helped to 
revolutionise the religious beliefs of his country. He took 
the Calvinist devil and teased him, ridiculed him, banished 
him from theology — then pitied the fallen "ftince of 
Darkness '*. Emerson summed it up completely — ** neither 
Luther nor Latimer did more damage to fake theology, 
than did this brave singer '*. 

Though Christians are fond of laying claim to him, the 
evidence is quite conclusive that Robert Bums was not 
in any way a Christian ; he was, as I have said, a deist 
with agnostic tendencies, extremely radical in his epoch. 
Nowhere are his beliefs so clearly stated than they are 
in this quotation from one of his letters. **A11 my fears 
and cares are of this world: if there is another, an honest 
man has nothing to fear from it. I hate a man that wishes 
to be a deist: but, I fear every fair, unprejudiced enquirer, 
must in some degree be a sceptic." 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MORAL EDUCATION 

I should like to add a few words to Mrs. Margaret Knight*s 
remarks on Roman Catholic education 

First, its imhealthy influence not only lowers the level of the 
scholars' acquirement and standard of judgment, but conditions 
them into a secret — but solid — ^hatred of non-Catholics. It is 
appalling to trace the ferments of social mistrust that cannot be 
cured by eood sense or normal human intercourse. There is a 
sort of bad colour or bad odour about the infidel that is rarely 
quite dissipated even in people who have repudiated the Church. 
Any person with social experience will know this sort of mulfled 
hatred which is poison to intellectual or social imderstanding. 

Second, Mrs. Knight appears to believe that moral education 
in the school — or the famdy for that matter — is a difficult subject 
when RI is abandoned. Such education ought to come from 
example: morals are caught, not taught. Of course, but the 
occasions of such natural education are few and far oetween — 
the more so when the educator is faced with so many pupils — and 
they can never be predicted, lliat is why I think that a sort of 
moral course should be provided, in spite of some misgivings. 

I modestly submit that there may be afforded a sensible, normal 
course of secular moral education. I remember the first pages of 
a school manual of moral instruction used many years ago in 
French public sdiools. An explorer finds himself alone in a 
desert of ice ; after losing his last match he sees that he will die 
of cold far from any help. But he does not indulge in sheer 
despair and lament Alone, he looks at himself facing death as 
a man, with dignity and courage. Such is the respect of mankind 



within the man, a striking exami^ of faith in humanity. All 
morality is the expression of that faith, is it not higher than all 
the commands of a duty 7 Thus having before us what is the 
principle of morality, the sdf respect of man, why not examine 
the relaticxis of the individual with his neighbour and the society 
to which he owes much more than he can reproach ? His station 
in nature too, within the animal world ; his own circle of domestic 
companions and the larger one of independent beings ? No 
morality without the feeling of one*s own valour and the sense 
of life within "life.** And this can be approached in consistent 
teaching. 

Such are the bases on which it seems, to an old teacher, 
possible to build an effective secular moral teaching in the school. 

Louis Doreau 

(Chagny, France). 

FEED THE MINDS 

A few days ago I received an elegant coloured brochure entitled 
Feed the Minds of Millions on the Bible and Christian Literature. 
Why it was sent to me, I cannot imagine, as I have never had any 
religious connections. 

I cannot think of anything less suitable on which to feed the 
minds of millions than the mtolerance, violence and cruelty of 
the Bible. 

(Mrs.) M. Watson 
BULLFIGHTING 

Rolf Hochhuth in The Representative blames the Pope for 
silence, when a word from him might have saved the Jews. A 
similar situation, of lesser importance exists today involving 
needless cruelty to animals practised in Spain, Portugal and Latin 
America, namely the sadistic sport of bullfighting. A word from 
the hierarchy could easily stop this but the countries involved 
are bulwarks of the Roman Church so expediency seals lips. But 
surely it is unethical to tolerate wanton, needless cruelty. 

A stoic philosopher and later a Christian monk were both 
martyred trying to stop the Roman games. Is there today a 
Christian or a humanist who dares to try to stop the bullfights by 
jimiping into the arena ? 

Many young women are bullfight fans (after mass!). Children 
may accompany their parents to be educated in cruelty and to 
hanlen their hearts. Would Jesus have patronised a buUfisht ? 
Should tourists do so ? While the Roman Church may condemn 
bullfights in theory, in practice it does nothing to stop them. 

(Dr.) R. LriTLE 
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VIEWS ANil dPiNIONS 



KNIGHT 



In 1955 I gave two broadcast talks on Morals without 
Religion, in which I suggested that Scientific Humanism 
was the natural successor to Christianity. The broadcasts 
caused some excitement: and many Christians protested, 
with varying d^rees of vehemence, that it was a pity I 
did not know more about the religion I had so irrespon- 
sibly attacked. 

I thought there might be something in this. Up to the 
time of the broadcasts, I ... ^^ ^ -^^r 

had been interested in 
philosophical theism rather 

than in historical Christi- f^hw*i&i^i^ni§^\^ • 

anity. about which I knew ^firi&l lun 1 1 J . 

no more than the average 
layman who has had a 

I^rS'/^"'?^ ?*"^; - By MARGARET 

tion. So I decided to fill ^ 

this gap in my knowledge. 

In the last few years I have studied the Bible diligently, 
and now, I suspect, know a good deal more about it than 
the average vicar; and I have also read many books about 
the origins and history of the Oiurch. This reading has 
altered my view profoundly. 

At the time of the broadcasts, I held two assumptions 
that were common among the more highbrow type of 
sceptic. These were, (i) that Jesus, though he was deluded 
in believing himself to be the long-awaited Jewish Messiah, 
was, nevertheless, a great moral teadber, and a man of 
outstanding moral excellence, and (n) that though Christi- 
anity is now rapidly being outgrown, it was a great force 
for good in its day. In the light of wider knowledge, both 
assumptions now seem to me to be false. I now incline 
to the view that the conversion of Europe to Christianity 
was one of the greatest disasters of history. 

To deal first with the personality of Jesus. If one reads 
the Gospels with a fresh mind, one gets a picture of the 
founder of Christianity that is quite startlingly different 
from the traditional "gentle Jesus". The conception of 
Jesus as meedc and gentle may derive in part from his 
refusal to plead his cause before Pilate. But Jesus may 
well, by this time, have identified himself with the "sufifer- 
ing servant** of Isaiah 53 ("He is brought as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he openeth not his mouth")— and have been consciously 
fulfilling the role for which he believed he was prophetically 
destined. In his preaching, he continually extolled loving- 
kindness and meekness, but, as so often happens, his 
practice fell short of Ws precepts. He was, it is true, 
gentle and affectionate towards his disciples and towards 
those who took him at his own valuation: and he was 
tolerant towards self-confessed sinners. But he was a 
fanatic; and, like most fanatics, he could not tolerate dis- 
agreement or criticism. Towards the Pharisees and others 
who were sceptical of his messianic pretensions, he was 
often savagely vindictive. Any hint of criticism, any demand 
that he should produce evidence for his claims, was liable 
to provoke a torrent of wrath and denunciation. Most of 
Chapter 23 of St. Matthew's Gospel, for example, is not, 
as we are encouraged to regard it, a loftv and dignified 
rebuke: it is what on any other lips would be described 



as a stream of invective. "Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unto whited 
sepulchres, which, indeed, appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men's bones, and of all unclean- 
ness ... Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the damnation ot hell?" This can hardly be 
called loving one's enemies. 
Jesus, in fact, was typical of a certain kind of fanatical 

young idealist: at one 
moment holding forth, with 
tears in his eyes, about the 
need for universal love; at 
the next, furiously denounc- 

The Debit Account -^« *« "°""^' """^^ *°^ 



bigots who do not see eye 
to eye with him. It is very 
natural and very human be- 
haviour. But it is not super- 
human. Many of the great men of history (for example, 
Socrates) have met criticism with more dignity and 
restraint. 
HMoikal ChfattaMty 

To turn next to historical Christianity. It is widely 
assumed that oi^^nised Christianity has been a great force 
for good. But this view can be mamtained on one assump- 
tion only: that everything good in the Christian era is a 
result of Christianity, and that everything bad happened 
in spite of it. But, as a matter of historical fact, many erf 
the worst features of life in the ages of faith (and later) 
have stemmed directly from the teaching of the Church. 
Outstanding among these features are the doctrine of hell, 
intolerance and persecution, anti-intellectualism, asceticism, 
otherworldliness, and the condonation of slavery. 

The hideous doctrine of eternal torment after death has 
probably caused more terror and misery, more cruelty and 
more violation of natural human sympathy, than any 
religious belief in the history of mankind. Yet this 
doctrine was unambiguously taught by Jesus. *The Son 
of Man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom all things that offend, and them whidh 
do iniquity; and shall cast them into a furnace of fire: 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth" (Matt. 
Ch. 14): "Then shall he say also unto them on the left 
hand. Depart from me, ye cursed,into everlasting fire . . . 
And these shall go away into everlasting punishment" 
(Matt. Ch. 25). "He that shall blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal 
damnation" (Mark, Ch. 3). 

The Roman Qitholic Church still teaches the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, but the current tendency among 
Protestants is to say that Jesus's pronouncements on this 
subject were "symbolic". But no one has yet answered 
the question why, if Jesus did not intend his statements 
about hell to be taken literally, he made them in a form 
that ensured that they would be taken literally. Why, in 
other words, did he deliberately mislead his hearers? If he 
was God, he must surely have been able to foresee what 
disastrous results would follow. 
IntolenMioe and Penecotton 

No other religion has such a bloodstained record as 
Christianity. During the ages of faith the Church argued. 
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not illogically, that any de^ee of cruelty towards sinners 
and heretics was justified, if there was a diance that it 
could save them, or others, from the eternal torments 
of hell. Thus, in the name of the religion of love, hundreds 
of thousands of people were not merely killed but atro- 
ciously tortured in ways that make the gas chambers of 
Belsen seem humane. 

Europe, also, was frequently devastated by religious 
wars, which destroyed a far higher proportion of the 
population than the global wars of the twentieth century. 
The Thirty Years' \^^, for example, reduced the popula- 
tion of Germany by a third. 
Ano-iiininctDaBfini 

Jesus exhorted his followers to "become as little 
children", and the Church throughout history has extolled 
credulity, and feared and distrusted the free intelligence. 
During the Dark Ages the Church was in control of 
education, and for centuries scarcely anyone who was not 
a potential priest learned to read or write. One of the 
most persistent fallacies about the Christian Church is 
that it kept learning alive during the Dark and Middle 
Ages. What the Church did was to keep learning alive in 
the monasteries, while preventing the spread of knowledge 
outside them. To quote W. H. Lecky, "The period ot 
Catholic ascendancy was on the whole one of the most 
deplorable in the history of the human mind . . . The 
spirit that shrinks from enquiry as sinful and deems a 
state of doubt a state of guilt, is the most enduring disease 
that can afflict the mind of man. Not till the education of 
Europe passed from the monasteries to the universities, not 
till Mohammedan science, and classical free thought, and 
industrial independence broke the sceptre of the Church, 
did the intellectual revival of Europe b^n" (History of 
European Morals, Ch. IV.). Even as late as the banning 
of the nineteenth century, however, nine-tenths of Christian 
Europe was illiterate. 
Asceticiflm and Otherwoildiness 

Jesus was a celibate, who appeared to regard sexual 
love as disi^easing to God. "Hlie children of this world 
marry, and are given in marriage: but they which shall 
be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resur- 
rection from the dead, neither many nor are ^ven in 
marriage" (Luke, Ch. 20). "There be eunuchs, which have 
made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven's 
sake" (Matt., Ch. 19). This tendency was even stronger 
in Paul. **It is good for a man not to toudi a woman . . . 
But if they cannot contain, let them marry: for it is better 
to marry than to bum" (I Cor., Ch. 7). This attitude 
accounts in part for the strong neurotic and masochistic 
strain in Christianity. 

Jesus believed that the Last Judgment was at hand 
"Verily I say unto you. ye shall not have gone over the 
cities of Israel until the Son of Man become" (Matt. 
Ch.lO). "There be some standing here that shall not taste 
erf death, till they see the Son of Man coming in his king- 
dom" (Matt., Ch. 16). "This generation shall not pass till 
all these things be fulfilled" (Matt., Ch. 24). "The kingdom 
(rf God is at hand" (Mark, Ch. 1). 

Jesus*s moral teaching was therefore directed mainly 
towards getting believers into heaven: he showed little 
concern for the affairs of this world. Later, the Church 
ceased to believe that the end erf the world was inmiinent, 
but it still held that this life was no more than a momen- 
tary prelude to eternity, and of little importance except 
as a preparation for the life to come. Thus throughout 
most of its history the Church has been indifferent to 
social progress and social reform. It has encouraged its 
members to r^ard suffering and misery as part ot the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence: to be patient under 



wrong and oppression; to accept evil instead of resisting 
it: all in the certainty that things would be put right in 
the next world. To a privileged minority this attitude has 
obvious advantages, in that it helps to keep the unprivil^ed 
majority resigned to their lot. but it has retardol human 
process for centuries. The emancipation of slaves and 
of women, and factory reform in the nineteenth c«itury 
are three progressive struggles which the laity waged them- 
selves with Uttle or no support from the clergy. 
Sbvety 

There is no justification for the common claim that 
Christianity was responsible for the abolition of slavery. 
The negro slave trad&—a far more infamous practice than 
slavery in the ancient world — ^was initiated, carried on 
and d^ended by Christian men in Christian countries. To 
quote H. A. L. Rsher, "It is a terrible commentary on 
Christian civilisation that the longest period of slave- 
raiding known to history was initiated by the action of 
Spain and Portugal, France, Holland and Britain, after 
the Christian faith had for more than a thousand years 
been the established religion of Europe" {History of 
Europe, Chap. 23). 

The abolition of slavery took its first impetus from the 
French Revolution. It was largely the work of imbelievers. 
Christians, like WiUiam WUberforce, who opposed the 
slave trade were far from typical: the attitude of most of 
the Churches towards abolition was in America actively 
hostile, and in Britain (to use Wilberforce's own words) 
"shamefully lukewarm". The Churches, of course, had 
no difficulty in citing scriptural authority for their attitude. 
The Old Testament sanctions slavery (cf. Leviticus 25, 
44-46): the New Testament contains no condemnation of 
it: and St Paul told slaves to obey their masters (Colos- 
sians, 3, 22). (The Greek word for slave, doulos, is 
wrongly translated in the New Testament as "servant".) 
The FMablMMiient 

The indictment against Christianity is formidable: and 
when Christians today grow indignant about obscurantism, 
intolerance and ideological persecution in Communist 
countries, they would do well to remember that the Church 
in the ages of faith had a far worse record. This is not 
to deny that the Church has also done much good; so, 
too, has Communism. But the crucial fact, surely is that, 
as Voltaire remarked, men who believe absurdities will 
conmiit atrocities. One of the best ways to unprove men's 
behaviour is, to enlighten their minds: and today, against 
the strong opposition of the Church and the Establishment, 
Scientific Humanism is attempting to do just that. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY 

The Convocation of Canterbury, giving much time and 
thought yesterday to the cause of Christian unity, was not 
allowed to conduct its deliberations merely at the level 
of pious hopes or declarations of ecclesiastical intent. The 
Bishop of Bristol, Dr Oliver Tomkins, saw to that. 

The Bishop told the Convocation on the second day of 
the present group of sessions, that Church unity was 
"something that could happen in our own lifetime". — The 
Guardian (211X165), 

The phase in the Roman Catholic Church's ecumenical 
movement initiated by Pope John, and which his successor 
had led us to understand he would continue, was instead, 
closed today by Pope Paul. 

In addressing his weekly audience, the Pope warned 
Catholics that they must not seek to minimise, or erase, 
controversial dogma which was unacceptable to non- 
Roman Catholics, "because Christianity is divine truth 
and is not ours to change, but only ours to ascertain and 
accept".— rAe Guardian (21 / 1 /65). 
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It is not often that I feel inclined to praise BBC Tele- 
sion. for the most that can fairly be said is that it 
is usually rather better (and less prcfet-hungry on account 
of its governmental status) than is ITV. But I certainly 
must give it full marks for its recent (December 15th. 
1964) splendidly produced documentary on the last battle 
on British soil — on Cullodeo Moor. 

The battle took place on April 16th. 1746, and resulted 
in the final rout of the Jacobite army of the young 
Pretender, Charles Edward Stuart, and in the final ruin 
of the dynastic cause of the ill-fated Stuarts As such 
Culloden must be held to rank as one of the decisive 
battles in the history, not only of Scotland but of Britain. 
For it guaranteed the tiien recent establishment of the 
Hanoverian dynasty and the Protestant succession, against 
the restoration erf the absolute monarchy of the Qitholic 
Stuarts. 

Unfortunately, as appeared with terrifying clarity in the 
recent documentary, victory was attended by horrifying 
atrocities on the direct orders of Uie victorious Hanoverian 
general, the Duke of Cumberland, younger son ol 
George 11; atrodties fully comparable with those perpet- 
rated sixty years earlier (after the last battle on English 
soil at Sedgemoor in 1685) at the expense ol the unfor- 
tunate Somers^ followers ol the Duke of Monmouth. 

The Battle of Culloden. as was vividly portrayed on 
TV. was not actually very severe from a purely military 
point of view for the odds were by then too obviously 
unequal. The Ifanoverian army was not only nearly 
double that of the Jacobites (9.000 against 5.000). but 
had also an overwhelming superiority in every technical 
respect One would assume that the battle's chief military 
importance lay in the fact that it seems to have been 
perhaps the first example of a modem colonial battle in 
which an army equipped with modem cannon and fires 
arms utilised its technical superiority to "contain" and 
sdentifically annihilate an army of ferociously brave, but 
primitively equipped barbarians — ^as the Highland clans- 
men still were who were out in the '45. "Butcher" 
Cumberland does not seem to have been a particularly 
sood general for only the previous year (May 1745), he 
had been badly beaten on the Continent at Fontenay by 
the famous Polish soldier of fortune, Maurice de Saxe, 
commanding a French army. 

But at Culloden there was too much at stake to take 
risks. For the Pretender (as the Hanoverians styled the 
Intimate heir of the Stuarts) had already shown his 
mettle the previous year, by overrunning Scotland in a 
few weeks and by invading England, when he got as far 
as Deri>v before retreating — a, decision which (some his- 
torians have seriously held) cost the Stuarts the crown of 
England. Actually a more recent monarch of the Han- 
overian line, the late King George V hunself once publicly 
endorsed this view. 

For by the time the Jacobites had reached Derby, 
London was in a panic; the royal family was packing to 
flee to Hanover and the Bank (k England was paying out 
in sixpences in order to avoid a financial crash. (Incident- 
ally, the present National Anthem was written during this 
crisis to stiffen Hanoverian morale, and its original version 
contains a rrfer^cc to the advance of the Scottish army*.) 

The Scottish Hi^anders had demonstrated remarkable 
^ting qualities. For. in the decline of then- fortunes the 
Stuarts had to eschew the support of the more civilised 



parts of their former dominions which had been bribed by 
growing commercial prosperity to support the Hanoverian 
status quo, Scotland, in particular, had greatly benefited 
materially from her act of union with England (1707) 
which had thrown open the Engh^ colonies to Scottish 
trade. By the time the '45 started, the only reliable 
support available to the Stuarts lay in the poverty-stricken 
and still semi-barbaric Highlands — ^by far the most Imck- 
ward economic area in Great Britain. But the poverty- 
stricken Highlanders had one conmiodi^ in abundance — 
courage! A Highland charge, to the skirl of the bagpipes 
was often irresistible, even to regular soldiers far better 
drilled and equipped. Already, before 1745 the clans, and 
capable leaders like the Marquis ol Montrose and "Bonny 
Dundee" (Claverhouse) had put to fli^t regular English 
armies at Killiekrankie (1690) and elsewhere. In 1745. 
under the inspiring leadership of Bonnie Prince Charlie 
and his able lieutenant. Lord Geoige Murray (whom the 
documentary described as one of the most brilliant generals 
in the 18th century), the Highlanders had already routai 
two English generals leading armies equipped with far 
superior professional resourc^— Sir John Cope at Preston- 
pans (where one Highland charge won the battle in a 
quarter of an hour) and Graeral Hanley at Falkirk. 

By the tune of Culloden, Charles's Highland army, 
ill-equipped for a prcrionged campaign, was at its last gasp. 
Sheer starvation and lack ctf ammunition forced C3mrles 
(agamst Murray's advice apparently) to accept battle on 
the wind-swept moor of Culloden where lack of cover 
made the clansmen mere decoy ducks for the vastly 
superior fire-power of the royal armies. Even so, the 
only tune the charging Highlanders could get to close 
quarters (a thrilling moment on TV) thev had the better 
of it, and brc^e the first English line of infantry. But long- 
range firearms eventually decided the issue, as so crften 
on colonial battle fields between armies on different tech- 
nical levels. The eventual rout of the Jacobites was com- 
pleted: the Stuarts had met their "Waterloo" and so too 
had the Highland clans. 

Scenes of unbelievable ferodty followed, depicted in 
often gmesome detail in the documentary. For no quarter 
was given by Cumberland's express order. However, a 
few Jacobites manaced to get away, including Charles 
who, after incredible adventures, p^t back to France, 
where he lived another forty-two years and eventually 
drank himself to death on the eve of the French Revolu- 
tion (1788). His lieutenant. Lord George Murray, the 
real military genius, it would seem, of the '45 escaped 
also. Among the humbler survivors of Culloden. was 
one Bums, who eventually settled in Ayrshire and 
became the father of Scotland's national po^. Robert 
Bums, and one of the Macdonalds who had brok^ the 
English line at Culloden, who followed his leader to 
France where his son became one ol Napoleon's marshals 
(Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum). 

Naturally the BBC dealt mainly with the military aspects 
of Culloden, and did so with both spectacularly dramatic 
scenic dffect and remarkably accurate documentation. But. 
and altogther apart from its purely military aspect, 
Culloden was actually a most unportant battle from every 
point of view, political, economic and religious. For it 
finally put paid to the Stuart pretentions, and effectively 
eliminated Jacobitism as a serious historical force. 
(Concluded on page 36) 
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Thu Beliering World 



Tte Mirf^l •! Ike ilOTy •! AAuBJiM Efe in the £5.000.000 
Italian prrxiuction of the BiMe has at last been finished — 
thfTUght it c(jsi the producers an extra £5.000 to eradicate 
the vaccination marks off Adam's arm. It was ahnost as 
dffRcult to do this as it was to cieate Eve from one of 
Adam's ribs. But Adam had later to have his appendix 
out, and "^the joke went around that they were testing his 
rib-cage^' (Daily Mirror, January 1 Ith). 



Imtmd •! God Akrfglity UmmH dcdtag with the creation 
ot all the tesufy-madc animals, the matter was 1^ to a 
Swiss animal trainer who did his best not to frighten them. 
He aifto looked after them as they entered the Atk in 
(no doubt) army formation, two by two — lions, tigers, 
elephanu. hippopotomi. monkeys, eades. and o( course 
thouftand» of birds and insects. All with due reverence and 
humility. We shudder to think that a lion might forget 
itself, jump on the back of a giraffe and tear it to pieces. 
Think of this and similai examples of nature red in tooth 
and claw being given to us as specimens of the Lord^s 
justice and infinite mercy. 

la the ""SoMky MimH^ (Jwmmj 10th). Miss Anne Alkn 
wanted to know *'how on earth can we imagine that God 
finds either praver or praise acceptable unless they spring 
spontaneously from the heart?** She was discussing ""Sit 
down, stand up. sing a rotten hymn . . /' as a prologue 
to rclljgious teaching at school, and she asked. ''What 
has this to do with religion ?'• Of course it has everything 
to do with religion; it is in fact ''corporate worship** which 
in all state schools, peipetuates Christianity by compulsion. 

Jewlih and Athdit poraitB can take advantage of the 
clause allowing them to remove their children from corp- 
orate worship, but the children hate this because it makes 
them feel "different**; it labels them as "odd**. Again, 
some children consider "the hymns are rubbish*', and 
"assembly Is all for show**. Besides. Miss Allen continues, 
"pravlng to order or thanking to rota Is boring. And 
surely it Is sacrilege to find God a bore?'* But can one 
avoid finding God. a bore. 

1* 



At hMt we h«ve fomd a panoo who has discovered 
that Jehovah*s Witnesses was first organised by a Pastor 
Russell, and known as The Watch Tower Bible and Tract 
Society. It was responsible for some very weird interpre- 
tations of Holy Scripture. Russell's successor was Judge 
Rutherford, who went about the country lecturing to hu^e 
audiences, assuring them that "millions now living will 
never die", though unfortunately he himself was not one 
of the lucky ones. 

AM this b very old gtull but it has just been re-discovered 
by the Rev. D. Slrudwick of Dulwich who has also found 
that Russell's writings are "largely ignorant nonsense" 
which is of course quite true. But does Mr. Stnidwick 
himself not write and preach similar nonsense? Is not 
"true** Christianity with its eternal life, its miracles, 
its hell and heaven, just as nonsensical as that put out by 
Pastor Russell and his followers? 



The SomI 

If the Ape CAn't be saved 
From onginal sin 
Then w-hen did Ihe soul 
Of man begin? 



KM. 



CULLODiTPS FDELD 

(Concluded from page 35) 

This had far-reachii^ implications, for a Stuart restora- 
tion with French aid would presumably have extended 
the **Aukl Alliance^ (between France and Scotland) to 
En^n d and would have reduced the vigorously develop- 
ing England of the generation contemporary with Rule 
Britannia (1740) and of the dawn of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion to the level of a French client-state, as Scotland had 
been before its imion with England. Such a reorientation 
of English status and alignmmts would surely have been 
reactionary at that time of raprid En^ish maritime and 
industrial expansion. 

Similariy, in the religious field, the restoration of the 
half -French Roman Catholic Stuarts under the protection 
of a France that still banned Protestantism, would surely 
have also put back the dock of histwy. For which funda- 
mental historic reasons (and despite its revolting atrodties 
and our sympathy for the loyal men scattered— as the song 
goes— by exile and death for thdr hopeless loyalty to the 
Stuart cause) it seems certain that at least the more pro- 
gressive side won at Culloden. 

But surdy progress can never have had more unattrac- 
tive symbols than were the first four Hanoverian (jeoiges. 
nor the Protestant succession a more unsavoury defender 
than was "Butcher'* Cumberland! 

•The original last verse of God Save ihe King ran as follows: 

Lord grant that Marshall Wade 

May by Thy mighty aid, 

Ddiverance bring. 

May he sedition hush, 

And like a torrent rush. 

Rebellious Scots to crush, 

God save the King. 
[Wade was the mnoverian commander before Cumberland.] 

Religious Instruction on Television 

"Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life?** This 
question asked by the lawyer which prompted the parable 
of the good Samaritan (Luke, Ch. 10) is— according to a 
Middlesex headmaster— **a 20th-century question*'. 

The headmaster was one <rf several teadiers interviewed 
during the ITV inquiry into religious mstruction in school 
(This Week, January 21st). Another, a woman, r^arded 
it as a form of indoctrination which shouldn't happen in 
an educational establishment, and certainly not in a state 
school. She had come to feel that RI did "positive harm". 

Playwright Harold Pinter, filmed addressing a National 
Secular Society meeting, considered what should replace 
RI if it were abolished. He suggested nothing. "If some- 
thing doesn't do anything for its keep, why mourn its 
passmg?" 

The Bishop of London admitted that, in terms of pro- 
ducing Christian members, RI "wasn't doing very well". 
Why should it be taught at all? he was asked by inter- 
viewer Desmond Wilcox. Because, the Bishop answered, 
this is still "notionally and in a great deal erf its tradition", 
a Christian country. 

A boy and a girl (seven or eight years old) were also 
questioned. Asked what was heaven, the boy replied, "I 
ain't been up there". And the little girl shyly gave as her 
reason for believing in God, "because the headmistress 
says so". 

Now Reissued 
MORAU WITHOUT REUGION 

and other essays 
By Margaret Kniqht 

Containing the text of the pioneering broadcast talks and a 

report of the reacdon to them. Price 10s. 6d. plus postage 8d. 

From The Freethinker Bookshop 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

Items for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
pffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

^linburgh Bnuich NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRab and Murray. 
loodon Branches — Kingston, Marble Ardi, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs J. W. Barker. 

L Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12—2 p.in.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
Meneyside Branch NSS (Pierhead). — Meetings: Wednesdays. 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond. Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I p.m.: T. M. Moslby 

INDOOR 

Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, January 31st, 6.30 p.m.: H. J. Blackham, "Human 
Nature". 

Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter*s Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.l), Sunday, January 31st, 7.30 p.m.: Fred McKay, 
"Catholidsm and Trade Unionism". 

Noith Staffordshire Himianist Group (C^rtwright House, Broad 
Strert, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent), Friday, January 29th, 7 p.m.: 
A Meeting. 

Portsmouth Humanist Society (Friends* Meeting House, 25 North- 
wood Road, Hilsea, Portsmouth), Friday, January 29th, 
7.30 pjn. : W. Greaves, "Method in Thinking". 

lUchmond and Twickenham Humanist Group (Room 5, Com- 
munity Centre, Sheen Road), Friday, January 29th, 8 p.m.: 
David Tribe. "Is There Brainwashing in Our Schools?" 

^ulh Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, January 31st 

II ajn. : H. L. Beales, "The Hazards of Affluence". 

Tuesday, February 2nd, 7.30 p.m.: Arnold Marsh, "Clean 
Air**. 



Notes and News 

Our Views and Opinions this week, Margaret Knight's 
"Christianity: the Debit Account", first appeared in the 
Wstorical magazine. Past and Future, published from 34 
Hillgate Place, London, W.8. The article is reprinted by 
pcnnission of the author and the editor of Past and 
Future, Francis Carr. 

• 

OxFAM, Elspeth Huxley said recently, "ought to devote 
^ its resources to developing and spreading methods 
that will slow down this suicidal spawning". It was encour- 
aging to learn, in a letter from Margaret Pyke, that 
Applications on behalf of the work of two overseas family 
planning agencies are now being considered by Oxfam 
^ that "prospects of a favourable decision appear good" 
(Daily Telegraph, 15/1/65). Mrs. Pyke is the Chairman 



of the Steering Committee of the Family Planning Inter- 
national Campaign of 69 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, 
which is now enlisting support for the agencies. The Inter- 
national Campaign is headed by a distinguished committee, 
including Lord McCorquodale of Newton (Chairman), 
Lord Brain, Viscount Chandos, Richard Crossman, 
Baroness Gaitskell, Cyril Kleinwort, Dr. P. B. Medawar 
and Sir Vincent Tewson. Perhaps Archbishop Thomas 
Roberts should now be asked to join. 



There can certainly be nothing but praise for Archbishop 
Roberts's insistance that contraception and war are vital 
and related problems which should be "frankly faced and 
openly discussed". The purpose of Objections to Roman 
Catholicism (which will be reviewed next week by Margaret 
Mcllroy) and of the Archbishop's contribution to it, 
was, he said (in the speech read for him at Foyle's literary 
luncheon at the Dorchester Hotel on January 13th) "to 
air problems which are of intimate concern to thousands 
of Catholics and, indeed, to the whole world" (The 
Birmingham Post, 14/1/65). James Mitchell of Constables, 
the publishers, said at the luncheon that it was "terrible" 
in the 1960s that there should be any question of a ban — 
"however nice, however remote, however well thought 
out — on freedom of speech". And the Chairman, Count 
Michael de la Bedoyere (Editor of Objections) referred 
to "people in high places who make fools of themselves". 



The luncheon, for the Anglican Bishop of Woolwich, 
provided an occasion for "sitting on the sidelines watching 
other people being massacred". Evelyn Waugh had 
declined an invitation to be present saying: "I would §ladly 
attend an auto da fi at which your guests would be mcin- 
erated, I would not sit down to a meal in their company". 
But Christopher Hollis rightly remarked that the moves 
to keep Archbishop Roberts away from the luncheon had 
given Objections to Roman Catholicism a "gigantic 
advertisement". 



Governor Wiluam Scranton of Pennsylvania has com- 
plained about the terms bdng demanded by the YMCA 
of Harrisburg, for its building which the state is anxious 
to acquire. TTie Association is asking for the immediate 
payment of $395,000, whereas two private appraisals listed 
the value of the property at $281,750, and a third gave 
it as $292,400 {Church and State, December 1964). More- 
over, under the terms of the proposal, the YMCA would 
continue to occupy the site for nearly two years, rent free, 
getting interest on the $395,000, and delaying Capitol 
extension plans. Small wonder that the Governor should 
complain! 



"The church was sound enough and similar to others 
that we have built. It was just an act of God." This was 
the comment of a spokesman for the builders of St 
Brendan's Church, Belfast, which collapsed during recent 
gales. But the spokesman had a rather more rational 
explanation oi the calamity. The trouble started when the 
winds broke one of the windows, he said. "This caused 
a high-pressure funnel of air of such force that it blew 
the roof ctf" (Belfast Telegraph, 14/1/65). And he added 
the consoling thought that it would "probably be very 
many years brfore such high-force gales occur again". 
For the record, St. Brendan's, now a total wreck, was built 
two years ago at a cost of £30,000. 
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Race Relations and the Population Explosion 



By CHARLES WILLIAMS MARSHALL 



What arc the causes of the so called "population explo- 
sion"? Can we explain it and if so can we act on it? 
Conservative traditionalist, freethinker, CathoHc and 
Marxist will all join together and declare that deatli control 
has meant that live births are reaching maturity in increas- 
ing percentages and thus setting up the upward cycle in 
population figures. One should periiaps add here that 
nutritional improvement (where it applies) could be a 
marginal contributory factor in increased sexual activity, 
but it is doubtful whether this constitutes even a moderate 
cause of the population explosion. 

Although conservative and radical may accept the same 
explanation, a growing split is taking place in the grouping 
composed of freethinkers and Marxists, as to what action 
should be instituted to deal with this phenomenon. The 
orthodox Marxist outlook on the world population explo- 
sion is that our planet has a potential to feed three or four 
times the present population (3,300 million approximately 
in 1964) if only mankind will create the political conditions 
in which an expansion of agricultural activity can take 
place. The main political condition demanded is an end 
to landlordism so that the farmer (peasant) can n^otiate 
his surplus agricultural production freely, thus acquiring 
the wherewithal to mechanise and otherwise improve his 
holding and thus set up a chain of improvement. At 
present it is claimed with some justification that little 
incentive exists when the landlord takes sometimes 50 per 
cent (or even more) of the annual crop. 

The freethmker should at this stage ask himself two 
pertinent questions: firstly will the quality of everyone's 
Uving be oetter if the world's population is pushed up to 
7,000 million in the year 2000 (current UN estimate); and 
secondly, although we might have good grounds for be- 
lieving at present that food production can be pushed up 
three or four times, are we justified in thinking that this 
process of per capita expansion can go on indefinitely 
into the future? 

I am no agronomist, so I am not qualified to pass any 
opinion on the latter question. On the former I would 
say that I live in Ei^and in 1964, and that we now have 
a population density of some 820 persons to the square 
mile, which is about four times that of France and five 
and a half times that of China. In the town of Hariow, 
where I live, the Development Corporation is building 
dwelling units at a density of 23 to the acre. This is high 
by any standard and, in fact, compares very unfavourably 
with a density of about 10 houses to the acre that was the 
standard for the housing of African government clerks 
when I left Sierra Lo^ne in 1955. 

We now come to the moral question (with the political 
overtones accorded it by Catholics, liberals and Marxists) 
as to whether the white races have any justification in 
asking the black, brown and yellow races to restrict thdr 
populations. A prime piece ot religious and political 
opportunism was put over to a symposium at the Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress in Bombay recently by Pro- 
fessor Colin Clark the Chcford agricultural economist. He 
declared that demands for a population limitation in Africa 
and Asia contained a strong element of racialism (Daily 
Worker, November 28th, 1964). 

Professor Clark may have had something here if he 
had not (purposely?) overlooked the demand which has 
built up in Britain since the last war that we too (the 
white races) should also take part in this voluntary restric- 



tion <rf population growth. Britain is already vastly over- 
crowded and has a terribly precarious economy, especially 
agriculturally. This writer for one does not believe that 
the world owes Britain any obligation to feed the 20 million 
or so of its population that it cannot at present feed itself. 
On this reckoning need the freethinker, the liberal or the 
Marxist be embarrassed to face up to the need to propa- 
gate this viewpoint and the general question as to whether 
Britain can take in other countries' surplus populations, 
be the latter white, black, yellow or brown? Is it not 
more morally courageous to fight the stultifying conditions 
of poverty in one's own country than to be a means of 
affording the genuine racialist his opportunities for mis- 
representation and hate by emigrating to a country where 
an even greater potential for econonuc misfortune ahready 
exists? Did not the Russians themselves in the inter-war 
years turn back potential immigrants at their borders 
telling them "Go and fight for the revolution in your own 
country'*? 

Some people doubt the truth of the old adage that 
history repeats itself. Let such persons look up the 
chapter on Irish immigration into Britain hi Frederick 
Engels's Condition of the Working Class in England in 
1844. Let him compare the lot of the Qirribean, Indian 
and Pakistani unmigrant in Britain today with that of the 
downtrodden and ill-used Irishman of 1844. And let him, 
after due reflection, consider whether the liberal forces in 
the world will make any genuine progress if they follow 
the present opportunistic machinations of political Cath- 
olicism and today's bastardised Marxism. 

There is a Marxist aphorism: "a problem only arises 
when the conditions for its solution are already present in 
society". There exists in the world today a problem of 
overpopulation in the sense that current output cannot 
cater for the needs of the population. The rational condi- 
tions for the solution of this problem are twofold. Firstly, 
we must take unmediate steps to utilise current biological 
knowledge to restrict further growth of population wh^er 
in East or West or North or South, and secondly we must 
immediately set about the task through social and agrarian 
revolution of bringing output up to the levels required for 
the proper sustentation of the human population of this 
planet. 

It is my contention that both these steps must go 
together. Freethinkers must be wary of falling into the 
Catholic trap of equating demographic control with 
racialism. If we accept this we tie our own hands, and 
they will remain tied until the ensuing world chaos and 
suffering brings to power those whose philosophy relegates 
individual suffering to the glory of the eventual success of 
their cause. 



A TERRIBLE QUESTION 

A mother told me recently that when her diild was bom, she and 
her husband were inforaied that he was very very tiny and that 
his dianoe of survival was slight 

" My husband and I prayed together,'' she said, " and as the 
weeks went by it aeeoied our prayer had been answered for the 
child Hved." 

When he readied four months, they were able to take the baby 
home but gradually they realised how very mentally retarded he 
was. "Did we do right to pray?" she asked. 

Excerpt from a letter in the Birmingham Post (19/1/65). 
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Points from New Books 

Why do the faithful kiss the Pope's toe? According to 
Roger Peyr^tte, St. Leo the Great, while on the throne 
of St. Peter, cut oflf his own hand to punish it for a carnal 
gesture provoked by a good-looking woman who had 
kissed it. However, many of the Popes felt more like 
shaking hands with themselves when they had successfully 
demonstrated then- virility. Pope Gregory XIII was the 
first to legitimate his son, although other Popes had 
heaped their offspring with honours. The son reciprocated 
the honour and solemnly presented Jus father with twelve 
chamber-pots for the papal chamber. So Gregory XIII 
was shocked when it was reported to him that Prince 
Vincenzo Gonzaza was impotent. He ordered the Prince 
to prove his manhood by taking a virgin's maidenhood 
before witnesses. All partners to this strange ceremony 
were to be freed from any censure of sin. 

This scandal, a true one, is recorded by M. Peyrditte 
in The Prince's Person j^ecker & Warburg, 18s.), and the 
author's manifest erudition never obscures the wit and 
happy ribaldry of the story telling. The affair is indeed 
prodigious. As the author says in his foreword: *The 
portrayal of the morals of extinct noble families cannot 
shock us. But it does make us wonder at the destiny of 
a Church which has weathered such storms." For, ol 
course, it was impossible to keep the scabrous matter 
secret, and the world whispered about the cardinals and 
their rapt interest in the prince's private anatomy. And 
Roger Peyrefitte does not miss a point. 

Her life, she said, lost its meaning after Napoleon's 
death; and it is true that she was capricious and aunless 
and that, had she not been a Buonparte, she would not 
have merited a bio^phy. But Sir Pierson Dixon, as 
British Ambassador m Paris, lived in the house she loved 
and where she took her milk baths and washed away the 
milk odour under a shower of clear water from buckets 
poured through an aperture in the ceiling by a negro: and 
so he felt inspired to write Pauline : Napoleon's Favourite 
Sister (Collins, 30s.). Pauline's days of glory were numbered 
when Napoleon was banished to St. Helena, and she fled 
to Rome where Napoleon's mother was insisting that 
angels had wafted the Emperor from his prison to some 
other country where his health was excellent. Tlw: awful 
thing is that the poor demented woman was encouraged 
in this belief b^ Cardinal Fesh, who was so eager to 
back-up any miracle that he concealed letters received 
from St Helena and said their absence proved heaven's 
intervention! Yet another example of what may happen 
when one puts one's trust in clerics! 

George Bernard Shaw said: "To know nothing is to 
forgive nothing". Lawrence Langner, author erf G.BS, 
And The Lunatic (Hutchinson, 40s.), reminds us that 
Shaw made this luminous remark in the stage directions 
for Getting Married, He also reminds us how angry Shaw 
hecame in Italy when the Pope forlmdc women to enter 
churches in dresses without sleeves and skirts which did 
not cover their ankles. Shaw argued that any man who 
attempts to decide that one style of clothing is seductive 
while another is not must know something about the art 
of being seductive. Some of the Popes, M. Peyrefitte 
might have assured Shaw, could have given the playwright 
a very tart answer! Meanwhile, Mr. Langner's book is a 
mine of facts about American productions of Shaw. 

Amanda Cross has been compared to Michael Innes; 
and in her detective story. In The Last Analysis (Gollancz, 
15s.), there are a number of amusing academic Freudian 
references and a deli^tful story of a Japanese gentleman 
^ the Trinity. The Japanese scholar says: "Honorable 



Father, very good; Honorable Son, very good; but Honor- 
able Bird I do not understand at all". 

OSWELL BlAKESTCW 

The Family Preservation Bill 

On December 4th last the Family Preservation Bill was 
presented to the House of Commons, read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed. 

It is a short measure, designed, as its sponsor has said, 
to prevent the dissemination erf domestically disruptive 
doctrines allegedly taught by the Exclusive Brethren, a 
Christian sect. This body has been severely criticised in 
the popular press and is reported to have broken up 
homes and marriages and caused much domestic and 
social unhappiness by its teaching. 

The object of the bill is (as officially stated) to penalise 
teaching or instruction calculated to encourage the breach 
of marital obligations or the withdrawal of the love and 
affection of a parent or guardian from a young child. Fines 
up to £25 can be awarded for a first offence and £100 
for a second. 

It is notable that, although the Exclusive Brethren were 
said to be the target, they are not mentioned in the bill, 
nor, for that matter, is Christianity as such. The offence 
is committed when the proscribed teaching is given "solely 
under the guise of religion". Christians, Roman Catholics 
and Protestants alike; Jews: and, in fact, all who teach 
religion of any kind are in danger. But not, curiously 
enough, an a&eist whatever he teaches. The Catholic 
priest who teaches that the children ol a "mixed" marriage 
not contracted in a Roman Catholic church are bastards; 
the Christian who promulgates the more anti-social sayings 
of Christ may well be caught up by the bill. Who would 
dare to quote Luke 14, 26: "If a man come to me and 
hate not his father and mother and wife and children and 
brethren and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple". Or Luke 12, 51 et seq: "Suppose ye that 
I am come to give peace on earth? I tell you. Nay: but 
rather division. For from henceforth there shall be five 
in one house divided, three against two and two against 
three. The father shall be divided against the son and 
the son against the father: the mother agamst the daughter 
and the daughter a^inst the mother: the mother-in-law 
against her daughter-in-law and daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law." Dangerous New Testament propositions! 

This bUl is a curious and footling example of heresy- 
hunting in reverse. The more doctrinaire the teacher the 
greater his danger. But here Christians are to prosecute 
rather than persecute their fellow Christians with penalties 
that are modest and financial. No inquisition, no thumb- 
screw, no rack, no pillory, no stake, no dungeon. All is 
skimmed milk and water! 

The bill will not, ot course, reach the Statute Book. It 
is so badly conceived, so futile, and its consequences so 
ill-appreciated, that many Christian members will not 
support it, indeed, may actually oppose it. 

To the Freethinker, however, a debate on the bill, if 
one takes place, is bound to be amusing and could be 
hilarious. I say this, even thou^ the conduct of the 
Exclusive Brethren may be considered anti-social and 
reprehensible. In this sense they can never emulate, much 
less excel, the Christians of the past who so bloodily 
demonstrated man's inhumanity to man. 

TTie second reading of the bill is on February 4th when 
I, for one, look forward to seeing Christian members, 
both for and against, skating gingerly on very thin ice. 
Swift's "Big-endians" and "Little-endians" come to life! 

C. Franklin 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

KAUTSKY AND CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 

If your recent correspondent, Mr. R. Smith, will take the trouble 
to • ad The Role of the Individual in History by G. V. Piekhanov 
(a colleague of Karl Kautsky in the Second International) he will 
perhaps become able in future to criticise Kautsky — and perhaps 
even m&— more intelligently in these o^umns. 

For as this famous Russian (pre- 191 7) Marxist adequately 
demonstrates, Marxism (and Kautsky), do not of course deny 
in toto the influence of the individual in and cm the processes of 
historic evoluticm. Exceptional men like Calvin or Marx himself, 
obviously influence world history. All that Marxism insists is 
that their personal influence is in direct proportion to the degree 
in which they reflect the latent ideas of their epochs. They 
represent the articulate voices of their contemporaries. 

That this was conspicuously so in the case of early Christianity, 
has been strikingly confirmed since the publication (in 1908) of 
Kautsky*s classic analysis by the post-war discovery of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, in which prior to the appearance of Christianity as a 
distinctive cult, we find all its original ideas, the martyred messiah 
who will return in glory etc., etc. All that Jesus, Paul and com- 
pany, had to do was to exploit ideas already very much in the air. 

In that sense, the Christian cult was the ultimate creation, not 
of any individual Christ, but of the religious evolution of con- 
temporary Palestine. 

F. A. Ridley 

PS. May I express my appreciation of Dr. Zeitlin*s scholarly 
articles; for no examination of Christian origins can possibly be 
regarded as adequate which ignores the Jewish traditions them- 
selves, which this eminent scholar simmiarises so admirably. 

F.A.R. 

CHRISTIAN CHRISTMAS 

I am glad atheists and Christians can agree on at least one point, 
and that is the celebration of Christmas by those who are not 
practising Christians. This festi^ should be abolished for all 
else, when, I suggest, it would cease to be ''outrageous and 
farcical'*, for contrary to what Mr. B. Clifton would suggest, there 
are some people who in all sincerity celebrate the birth of Jesus. 
I doubt if monopoly capital would fare very well on a truly 
Christian Christmas. 

F. M. Neal (Miss) 

ATHEISTS AND AGNOSTICS 

I would like to welcome the statement from Mr. D. L. Humphries 
(TkE Freethinker, 15/1/65) that "the two terms are not mutually 
exclusive but rather complementary or supplementary**. 

At a recent meeting of the Dundee Humanist Group I addressed 
young members amongst others under the title "Why you should 
not believe in God**. This meeting proved to be one of the most 
enthusiastic that we have had and at least two young people 
joined as a result. 

I treated the two terms in question as follows. I said that 
humanists were fundamentally agnostic, as all reliable democrats 
must be, in the sense that they willingly admitted that they did 
not know what life is really all about. However, thdr own 
agnosticism at this fundamental level of thinking had the effect 
of enabling them to say positively that they (the humanists) were 
sure that nobody who has ever lived could say any different. This 
included all the popes who had ever lived and all the messiahs 
and prophets as well ! 

Having established this fact of being agnostics I then went on 
to say that the humanists were atheists as well insofar as the 
published "premiss** of the group in Dundee is that "human 
problems must be faced in terms of human intellectual and moral 
resources, without invoking supernatural authority**. 

I explained that this premiss meant that "we did not accept 
the Christian nonsense about 'God* or *the Devil*, or angels» or 
heavenly hosts, or fairies, br ghosts, or spirits, or any of the 
other things that are brought out to explain certain happenings 
around us**. 

I said that humanists were truth-seekers who, like all true 
scientists, were determined to let no worries about the existence 
of supernatural beings or influences or forces come between them 
and the task of understanding the universe in terms of purely 
natural causes and interactions of natural forces and processes. 

I also repeated what I said at the talk I gave to the Glasgow 
Secular Society in connection with the idea that we had to 
reject the established theory that the British state was founded 
on the assimiption that the citizens of Britain were expected '*to 
serve God, King and Country*'. I said that logical humanists 



would substitute for these ideas the following alternatives, 
"Humanity, Democracy and the World*'. 

E. G. Macfarlane 

PEN PAL WANTED 

Would any Freethinker be interested in having me for a pen pal? 
I should love to hear from somebody in London. I am 38 years 
old. 

(Miss) Ruth Krause (New York) 
c/o The Fheethinker 
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In this remarkable book Obections to Roman Catholicism, 
edited by Michael de la Bedoyere (Constable 18s.), prac- 
tising Roman Catholics — one a Jesuit archbishop, the 
others laymen and laywomen — ^voice a series of criticisms 
of their Church. There is nothing very remarkable about 
most of what they say, but it is a new development for 
our own longstanding complaints aeainst the Church to 
be publicly expressed by people who remain convinced 
that this Church is an insti- . 

tution of divine origin. As 
the editor, Michael de la 

a°1Sr <S'' Z Jr« "Objection* to Roman 



VIEWS AND OPINIONS 



By 



been published before Pope 

John's day, and many 

Catholics, probably a 

majority, are not happy now 

at this new freedom of 

Catholic thought. Many priests, he suggests, despise the 

intellect of the mass of their flock. 

Sopefstitioii and CieduBty 

In "Some Reflexions on Superstition and Credulity*' 
Magdalen GofSn defines superstition as basically ""any 
belief or practice inspired by an unworthy view of God'\ 
and credulity as "an uncritical, ill-founded belief in sup- 
posed occurrences which are in fact contrary to known 
tnith at any given time. To believe in eternal torment is 
superstitious; to believe that the holy house in Nazareth 
flew to Italy with all its furnishings is credulous." The 
traditional doctrine of heU is regarded as superstition at 
its worst, presenting God as a hateful monster. She insists 
that "men can and do lose God by unrepentant rejection 
qI him as he speaks with the voice of conscience", but 
despite **the dreadfulness of this self-chosen negation and 
loss" it is a perversion to r^ard this as "an everlasting 
state (rf positive suffering". However hell is still an official 
part of Catholic doctrine, and "a book published in 1964 
with the Southwark imprimatur and intended for Roman 
Catholic children in grammar schools speaks of the 
[riiysical fires of heU and the wicked writhing in envy and 
remorse for all eternity." 
Samuiienls asd SpeOs 

A number of widely-criticised Catholic doctrines Mrs. 
G^Sn considers not superstitious or credulous in them- 
selves, but the idea many Catholics have of them she does 
believe to be superstitious. The supposition of purgatory, 
an intermediate state between heaven and hell, she thinks 
reasonable enough, but not so the elaborate system of 
remittances and indulgences purporting to obtain the 
release of souls from it. Sacrament may be an "^cadous 
means of intensifying God's life in the soul", but "Rome 
in her general teaching and practice, has often so deeded 
the sacraments that they are regarded as something in the 
nature of spells." Similarly the cults of the Virgin and the 
saints, while reasonable enough in themselves, have been 
misunderstood, naturaUy, by simple people. Her complaint 
is that the crude superstitions inevitable among peasants 
have been officially fostered. "Catholics in school and 
parish are encoura^ to believe not only facts which most 
certainly have not been revealed, but many which are clean 
contrary to what thdr secular knowledge teUs them to be 



true. This deliberate fostering of ciedulity takes many 
forms and is to be found in the hiehest places." 

Mrs. Goffin concludes that "the stupidities, the absur- 
dities of the Roman Catholic Churdh are there for all to 
see," but the person who sees them may be "deluded into 
believing something far more deeply absurd, false and 
silly," be "guilty of a n^ative credulity . . . thinking that 
the only things which can be true are those which are 

capable of empirical proof ." 
That is, she is concerned 
lest the shortccHnings of the 
Church should encourage 
the spread of atheism. 



Catholicism^' 



Mrs. Goffin's essay has 
been criticised particularly 

MARGARET McILKOY ^1S,n^KcS^''^ 

men, who say that she is no 

theologian. This is doubt- 
less true, but she goes more directly to the heart of the 
argument for that. She starts from &e orthodox assump- 
tion that God is ^ood, and therefore she concludes that 
he does not commit acts repulsive to her — and our — ^moral 
sense. If the tradition of the Church says that God 
eternally tortures people for his greater glory, then the 
Church is wrong. This may not be theology, but it is 
something a great deal more decent and wholesome than 
most theology. 
Feudal Face 

John M. Todd, in "The Wordly Church— Political Bias. 
Autocracy and Legalism", makes a devasting attack on 
the historical record of the Church. It has, he says, become 
a centralised system of power, allied to the secular power, 
which it has supported in unjust wars and used as an 
instrument to kill heretics. "The Church has institution- 
alised the gospel" and "has a feudal face because most of 
her traditions developed in a feudal society." 

However, Mr. Todd insists that the Church is changing 
in the direction of democracy, with a better status for 
Catholic laymen, and the gradual abandonment of the use 
of the state to enforce conformity. He insists that there 
has always been another side to the Church, typified by 
St Francis — ^a spkit of love and service. He admits that 
"many Catholics have been guilty of terrible evil", but 
he considers "that the balmice of achievement, holy, 
human and valuable, outweighs the bad". He realises 
that critics may weU think tfiat the Church's apparent 
change of heart would not last if it again found itself 
strong enough to enforce its dictates, but he seems confi- 
dent that the good in it will prevail. 
Authoritarian 

Frank Roberts, who is a lecturer in education and 
psychology, writes on "Authoritarianism, Conformity and 
Guilt". He admits that the non-Catholic may find alien 
"the authoritarian power which the Church excerises over 
its members" and its "emphasis upon orthodoxy ... To 
the outsider, many Catholics would appear to be pre- 
occupied widi keeping the letter of the law rather than the 
spirit . . . Many will ask what part the Church played in 
initiating" important social reforms such as the abolition 
of slavery and child labour. 

"How," Mr, Roberts asks, "can we account for this 
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conventionalism and l^alism in religious observance?** 
He looks for the answer in chUd psychology. The child 
of about six years has an idea oi morality based on the 
stnct keeping on rules imposed from above» and thinks in 
terms of severe retributive punishment But at the age of 
about seven '^childr^ are prepared for their first Com- 
munion, are, being now at the *age of reason*, considered 
fit to bqgin to live by the Sacraments.** Thus their reli^ous 
attitudes may be finally formed at an age wh^ rehgion 
can only be seen in terms of rigid regulations and cruel 
punishments. Mr. Roberts thinks that children should not 
be faced with responsibility for their religious lives hdorc 
they are eleven. "Children are very ready to adopt adults' 
moral injunctions whUe still very young, thus conditioning 
themselves to harsh judgments dt eaoi other and them- 
selves. They are easily made to fed guilty and anxious** 

Mr. Roberts thinks Qttholic teadiers tend to be authori- 
tarian, and suspects that there is more corporal punishment 
in Catholic schools than in others. He says that a morbid 
sense of guilt may induce young people to become priests 
and nuns when they have no v&i vocation, and cannot 
find fulfihnent in the religious life. This is, I think, the 
reason why so many priests and nuns have harsh, disagree- 
able attitudes to those under them. 

Mr. Roberts's conclusion is that **a wider place must be 
found in society for the active Catholic layman'*— a place 
whidi the layman will have to make for himself, despite 
the opposition at times of "his own clergy". 

The Index 

Professor H. P. R. Finberg tdls. with distaste, the story 
of censorship by the Church. A Catholic may not publish 
a book on any subject connected with faith or morals with- 
out a bishop's licence, but even with this licence the book 
may later be condemned by the Holy Cffice, without any 
reason being given, and without the author having any 
opportimity to defend his work. He writes with humorous 
bitterness about the Index of Prohibited Books. The 
deliberate reading of any of these books without permission 
is punishable by excommunication — the most severe 
penalty the Church can inflict. The Index contains many 
of the masterpieces of world literature, including all the 
novels ot Balzac and romances guilty merely of occasional 
naughtiness. Other books have been placed on the Index 
because they told inconvenient truths about Church history. 
However, he considers that the Index will be allowed to 
die a natural death. He condemns the general attitude 
of the Ghurch to controversy, and concludes by praising 
Pope John for "his total assurance that in confronting 
the modem world the Church needs no other armoury 
than that of her abiding truth.** 

CoefcioD throosli Fear 

A particularly frank essay is the one by Mrs. Rosemary 
Hau^ton, "Freedom and the Individual**. She describes 
the enemy view of the Church: 'The belief that the 
Catholic church is the enemy of freedom has become the 
first article of the anti-Catholic creed. At a time when 
free discussion and liberty of conscience were not greatly 
encouraged by odier Christian bodies either, the immor- 
ality of me Scarlet Woman was the number one accusation. 
Non-Catholics believe Catholics are not allowed to think 
for themselves.** "The really awful thing," says Mrs. 
Haughton, "is not the fact that people think like that. It 
is that the Catholic church should present to the world . . . 
an image of herself which allows or even obliges honest 
and intelligent people" to think on these lines. "But 
perhaps still worse is the fact that vast numbers of 
Catholics are not only content to accept as true an image 
substantially sunilar mough more attractively dressed, but 
even exult in it." Pius DC declaring in his Syllabus of 



Errors that there could be no compromise with "jwogress. 
liberalism and modem civilisation*' seems to give the final 
proof of the essentially anti-democratic nature of the 
Church. Though she seems now to have "suffered a 
change of heart,** her opponents can say that "h^ past 
misdeeds show her real nature*' and she is merely "Wding 
her tune until she is in a position to assert her power 
once more.** 

However, Mrs. Haughton asks us to consider not the 
historical record of the Church, but **whether true personal 
freedom is the essence of Catholicism as properly under- 
stood." (One can only commit that if freedom is indeed 
the essence of Catholicism the truth about their religion 
has been unrecognised by almost all its popes.) Mrs. 
Haughton insists that freedom must involve the rig^t to 
do wroujg and learn by mistakes. The authority of the 
Church is useful as a guide to self-knowledge — to say, 
"this is what you are; this what you are for". However, if 
the Churdi uses a political type authority to coerce through 
fear, it takes away "the freedom to respond to God's 
love by complete self-giving." 

While the Church was busy insisting on its authority, 
"all the ^reat movements of human progress had began 
and continued not only outside the area of the Churdi's 
influence, but usually in the teeth of her frantic opposi- 
tion." Although finally the Church has seen herseU as 
others see her, there is still danger of a relapse, for many 
in positions of authority have no interest in freedom for 
the laity. "Physical force is *out' (except apparently in 
Sicily and Malta) but emotional and moral blackmail is 
very much *in' . . . The Monday morning questioning of 
schoolchildren about Sunday Mass attendance goes on : 
the cunning learn to lie, and the brave to associate defiance 
of the Church with freedom and self-respect. As they grow 
up the children learn to see passive obedience as the hall- 
mark of a good Catholic . . . But those parents who would 
prefer to take their childr^ away from sudh influences 
are branded as traitors . . . Threats of Hell are far from 
uncommon, and Purgatory is presented by Idndly teachers 
and preachers in terms that make it appear that there isn't 
much to choose between the two." 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Haughton's conclusion is that **the 
future is full of hope, but only if the past and the present 
are fully understood." 

Contraception and War 

The last essay is "Question to the Vatican Council — 
Contraception and War" by Archbishop T. D. Roberts, SJ 
— the oiJy priest to contribute to this book. Having 
worked in India, he is well aware of the seriousness of 
the population problem there — "a jM-oblem that cannot but 
stun the Western mind by its complexity and its tragic 
diaracter." Perhaps it is tus Indian experiences that have 
made him think so seriously about ccmtraception, and 
express opinions so different from those one would expect 
from a Jesuit and an archbishop. He does not directiy reject 
the Church's attitude, for he accepts its authority, but he 
says, "If I were not a Catholic, I would probably be 
compelled on the grounds of reascm alone to accept the 
position taken by the Lambeth Conference. . . How one 
could deny that conclusion on purely rational grounds — 
and it is on rational grounds that Catholic theologians base 
their case against contraception — has never been clear to 
me ... It does not do much good to argue on grounds of 
a natural law that only Catholics are able to recognise as 
natural: a natural law ought to be a law natural to every 
being endowed with human nature." 

Following Pope John. Archbishop Roberts says that an 
atomic war could hardly conceivably be just. Thou^ it 

(Continued an page 46) 
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A Disciple of Gandhi 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



The publisher's introductory notice prefixed to the English 
translation of Right Thought by Vidya Anand (Goldai 
Eagle Publishers of Austria, where it was originally pub- 
lished in German) describe it as ''a detailed study oi the 
philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi and the way his ardent 
disciple, Acharyd Vinoba Bhave, is trying to give practical 
expression to his cherished dreams". 

The Indian author is a disciple of Gandhi and protege 
of that great humanist statesman, the late Pandit Nehru. 
Mr. Anand (whom I had the pleasure of meeting recently 
and who is now engaged upon a book descnbing the 
interaction of German and Indian culture) evidently 
regards his philosophy as "an article of export". For he 
recently introduced what is, I believe, an entirely new 
technique into English Trade Union disputes. In March 
1963, he began "a fast unto death" in order to compel the 
directors of a Pakistan bank in London to ^rant a substan- 
tial pay increase to their employees on stnke. This novel 
form of intervention was entirely successful, for the bank 
authorities capitulated at once and granted all their 
OTiployees* outstanding demands. We do not yet know 
whether this originally Oriental technique of fasting unto 
death (practised by Gandhi himself with conspicuous 
success in the course of India's own political struggle for 
independence) wiU now become a regular and recognised 
feature of future industrial disputes in Britain — ^it is diffi- 
cult to unagine some of the more prosperous-looking 
present Trade Union leaders resorting to so drastic a 
remedy! 

Mr. Anand commences his instructive book by a brief, 
but illuminating (and in part extremely grim) critique of 
British rule in India. British imperialism, "impelled by a 
lust for loot" unequalled since the Spanish Conquest of 
the Americas (according to a quotation from an English 
source) completely ruined India's traditional economy 
based primarily upon weaving and domestic handicrafts. 
Consequently, whilst India had represented a relatively 
prosperous trading community prior to its conquest by the 
East India Company in the 18th century, by 1947 when, 
after a prolonged political struggle, it at last obtained 
national independence, India had been reduced to the 
status of a I^ckwEuxl agrarian nation, perhaps the most 
poverty-stricken in the world. It was. and still is, this 
dolorous economic situation that Gandhi and his present- 
day disciples had, and still have, to solve. It is perhaps 
relevant at this point, to remind readers of The Free- 
thinker that Charles Bradlaugh ranks amongst the eflfec- 
tive pioneers of Indian independence. Known in his own 
day as "the member for India", Bradlaugh was the first 
leading MP to address the Indian National Congress m 
1890. 

As Mr. Anand reveals in a most interesting and informa- 
tive manner, Gandhi and his surviving followers (of whom 
Vinoba Bhave, the hero of this book is the chief) attempted 
tiheir solution of India's fundamental problem, the problem 
erf mass-poverty, of actual destitution by current European 
standards, in an unusual and original manner. For. instead 
of advocating a rapid extension of the industrial revolution 
and of industrial techniques, Gandhi in the last generation, 
and Vinoba Bhave in this one, pin their hopes upon a 
revival of the traditional handicraft industry based on the 
domestic spinning wheel of India (ruthlessly elhninated by 
the East India Company in the interests of British mech- 
anised industry) and upon a peaceful agrarian revolution 
aimed ultimately at the effective redistribution of the land 



and at the restoration of the traditional Indian system of 
peasant holdings. 

It may be added that whilst this (as it may be termed) 
anti-industrial revolution undoubtedly ran counter to the 
main contemporary economic trends, it is not aitirely 
confined to India or unknown in the West. For Tolstoy in 
Russia and such English Victorian radical reformers as 
John Ruskin and William Morris advocated a very similar 
form of social revolution. In his News from Nowhere 
and The Dream of John Bull, Morris has ^ven us 
idyllic pictures of such future Arcadian societies m which 
modem industry, with aU its attendent drabness and squal- 
our, is no more; and in which a free peasantry based 
on local tillage and handicrafts, have restored "merrie 
England". Though expressed in more familiar terminology, 
such an imagined social order appears to be essentially 
sunilar to the actual social order that Gandhi and Vinoba 
Bhave have actually tried to establish in contemporary 
post-British India. 

The philosophy that animates the book is essentially 
that of Mahatma Gandhi, whose spiritual presence is 
evident on every page of Right Thought. But its actual 
hero is Gandhi's nowadays best-known disciple, Acharyd 
Vinoba Bhave, and most of the narrative is devoted to 
describing the campaign for the voluntary redistribution 
of the land which he and his disciples have been carrying 
on aU over India since the early years of independence 
after 1947. As a result of this non-stop campaign vividly 
described in Anand's pages, literally millions of acres have 
been handed over to Vinoba Bhave for redistribution to 
India's vast landless agrarian proletariat, which figured so 
largely in ••the good old days" of Victorian England and 
of contemporary lands. As Anand emfdiasises, Vinoba's 
campaign is based throughout on an appeal to India's 
traditional communal ethic which, or so the author claims, 
can be traced back to the days and teaching of Buddha. 

However, Vinoba's bloodless agrarian revolution has 
received universal support from the most varied political 
sources; India's first Ptesident donated all his own land 
in Delhi and Prime Minister Nehru gave the campaign 
his official blessing. Both the governing Congress Party 
and the principal opposition Socialist P^rty pledged sup- 
port in official party resolutions; whilst even the Com- 
munist Party, whilst entering an orthodox Marxist caveat 
upon the ultimate success of all such schemes of voluntary 
revolutions carried out by individuals and not by classes, 
yet declared that they •*were not opposed in principle" to 
Vinoba's agrarian redistribution; and the Communist 
Prime Minister of the State of Kerala, offidally welcomed 
Vinoba to his province. More recentiy, Vinoba has added 
a subscribers' trust for the voluntary redistribution of 
capital and personal wealth as weU as land. This voluntary 
revolution is to be extended to all spheres of contemporary 
Indian society. 

Clearly, the movement outlined above constitutes a 
striking exception to the general trends of modem social 
and economic evolution, so much so that orthodox 
(Western) sociology would probably discount its ultimate 
chances of solving the terrible social and economic prob- 
lems. Be that as it may, the remarkable originality, but- 
tressed so far by such spectacular results, of India's blood- 
less agrarian revolution make it a movement of unusual 
interest and importance. And Mr. Anand's monograph is 
marked equally by subjective enthusiasm for and objective 
knowledge of its absorbing theme. 
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This Believing World 

In a series entitfed **Wliy I Bdieire^, BBC TV presented 
again the other evening a Ceylonese Christian missionary, 
the Rev. Dr, D. T. Niles, whose sturdy belief seemed to 
stagger even his interviewer, the Rev. Ian Pitt- Watson. 
After all, there's a limit evai to the credulity of Christians. 
But not apparently in the case of Dr. Niles. He was utterly 
devoted to Jesus, and was rather contemptuous of Western 
Christianity, because its f oUowers obviously did not share 
his own complete faith. We wonder whether the BBC 
reUgious director really believes that the twaddle that 
poured out from Dr. Niles would bring any erring straggler 
back into the fold. 

• 

The "Kentish Merairy^ (Jaunry 1st) had an article on 
"A Vague Feeling that Baptism is a Sodal Necessity". 
Well, if baptism means a litde washing, we can agree that 
it is necessary. One shudders to think of the samtation — 
or lack of it — ^in the East centuries ago. Even now it's 
bad enough. Lots of early Christian converts never washed 
at all, and Jesus was entirely with them (Matt. 15, 20). 
Of course in those days baptism did not mean washing for 
cleanliness but "spiritual" washing. You "washed away" 
your sins. Which in plain language^ is rubbish. 

The best way to make DMrney, if your are lucky, is to win 
on the pools, or with Premium bonds, or on the horses. 
But there are other ways— and one of them is described in 
The People (January 17th). You can make money quite 
easily, says the Rev. B. Williams. All you have to dfo is 
to let him have yours when he visits your town for Jesus's 
sake — ^and through his honest-to-goodness evangeUsm, and 
because of his divine message, if you entrust him with some 
of your wealth God will miraculously multiply it "perhaps 
as much as 40 times". 

• 

The one great leqoisite is that it must be you who pays 
Mr. Williams first, and then God himself will do the rest. 
Only then can "God make you a millionaire". In fact 
Mr. Williams himself has in this way been able to go all 
over the world without it costing him a penny piece. It all 
goes to show what faith in Jesus can do with other people's 
money. And if one doesn't become a millionaire, it simply 
proves how weak his faith is. 

It lias often been pointed ont iieie^ that while hundreds of 
nobodies can be smnmoned from the mighty deep by any 
medium. Spiritualists never seem able to contact murderers 
or their victims. In fact, in England there has never been 
a single case of this sort which has helped the police. On 
the other hand, mediums are in great demand by police in 
other countries, according to article after article in our 
weeklies. But no names, no packdrill, is the motto 
favoured by all mediums. 

• 

Eveiy now and then however, the truth is revealed — many 
years later. For example, a "well known" medium, Mrs. 
Roberts is the heroine of a story by Mr. R, Egan in 
Weekend (January 20th, 1965). It appears that in 1937 a 
poor child who had been murdered, "came" to Mrs. 
Roberts in "a vision"' and told her where to find the body. 
It was not until the medium personaUy investigated the spot 
that it was found — ^a story for whidi the ciily evidence 
was Nfrs. Roberts's own. The implication was that the 
medium helped the police, though this was not actually 
said by Mr. Egan. 0* course, those who wish, can believe 
the story related 28 years after the event, for which the 
ordy evidence is what a Spiritualist medium says. 



It most be iieaitbreaUng for a thoroughly Christian journal 
like the London Evening News to report that some clergy 
are boycotting a unity service (January 16th). These 
parsons claim that the services which took {dace in 
Rochester Cathedral and other churches "blurred over die 
vast differences between the Roman church and Protestant 
churches". Of course— but is it not rather late in the day 
to find this out? The main difference is that Roman 
Catholics insist that their Church is the one founded on a 
rock by Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, and in fact God 
himself, and that all other Oiurches are heretical And no 
unity is possible until all heretical Churches give in and 
humbly acknowledge their dreadful sin. In the meantime, 
the Roman Church is cock of the walk. 

The Perfectionist 

"I EXPECT it was a man like my daddy who crucified that 
carpenter you talk about," the child said. 

The nurse flushed. 

"Well," the child conceded, "perhaps daddy had some 
nasty men to help hun." 

"You mustn't say things like that," the nurse protested. 
"God might hear you." 

"How far away is heavai?" the child sneered. "He 
couldn't hear that carpenter on the cross, could He? 
What's the use of a god like that? He's asleep." 

"E>oesn't He deserve to rest after all He's done for 
us?" the nurse demanded. "He made this world, didn't 
He? and everything He made is perfect. Eton't you know 
tiiat?" 

"What about me?" the child countered furiously, "what 
about daddy? We're both hunchbacks, aren't we?" 

"Why," said the nurse, "you're the most perfect little 
hunchback I ever saw." 

OswEix Blakeston 

The Freethinker Siistentation Fund 

R. J. Hale, 12s. 6d.; P. Tinims, 5s. 3d.; G. Simpson, 10s.; S. Merri- 
field. 3s.; G. F. Fink, £1 10s.; R. V. R., £1 Ms. 5d.; Hypatius, £1; 
C. K. 2s. 2d.; Pius John 23rd, £1 13s. 4d.; F. A. Pearson, 
£1 14s. 3d.; M. Lechner, 5s.; A. Bogen, £1; E. KeUy, 5s.; W. H. 
Goldsmith, £1 2s. 6d.; R. Brownlee, £1; B. N. Casley, 7s. 6d,; 
W. Ostler, 2s 6d.; Anon, 2s. 6d.; H. Alexander 4s.; E. Foges, 
£1 16s. 6d.; W. J. Bickle, 2s. 6d.; F. W. Harper. 2s. 6d.; N. H. 
Sinnott, £1 2s. 6d.; G. S.. Is.; J. Burdon, 5s.; K. Graham. 2s. 6d.; 
G. Eastman, 5s.; Mrs. D. Parkin, 2s. 6d.; A. Addison, £1; H. Nash. 
2s. 6d.; A. E. Stringer, £1 10s.; R. Astbury. £1; A. G. Browne, 
lis.; R. Standfast, 12s. 6d.; P. Young, 5s.; A. Haler, 2s. 6d.; 
R. C. Mason, £1 Is.; Dr. S. H. Hoddes 10s. 6d.; O. Grindahl, 
£1 5s.; W. Wilkie, 5s. 6d.; F. Gentry, 5s.; S. Bodells, £1; 
H. Holgate, 2s. 6d.; I. Forsyth, £1 Is.; A. V. Montagu. £1 2s. 6d.; 
S. Marshall, 7s. 6d.; A. W. Coleman, £10; D. W. Coleman, £10; 
N. Henson, £1; L. Field, £1; T. N., Is.; B. Pindcr, 5s.; H. Briggs, 
5s.; J. T. £1 10s.; J. C. & E. C, £10; A. Wise. 12s. 6d.; 
A. Swarbrick, £1; T Shapps, £1; E. Jackson. 2s. 6d.; E. G., Is.; 
F. Melhuish, £1. Total to date 21st January, 1965, £67 14s. lid. 
The above contributions to the Freethinker Sustentation Fund 
represent a good beginning to the New Year. We hope readers will 
continue to support the fund whenever possible, thereby helping 
us to meet our ever increasing costs. 

ADVT. 

As chief of his jobs, the philosopher Hobbes, 

Labelled life: "nasty, brutish and short": 

He'd have felt fewer ills, with just one of our pills — 

(See our company MO's report). A£.C. 

NOW IN PAPEStBACK 
ALL THINGS NEW 

DR. ANNE BIEZANEK 
The controversial book by the young woman Roman Catholic 
doctor — smother of seven children — ^who here explains i?viiy she 
defied the Church she loves in order to practise and teach scientific 
birth control. 

Available from THE Freethinker Bookshop, price 3s. 6d. i^us 
postage. 
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THE FREETHINKER 

103 BoRouoH High Street, London, S.E.1 

Telephone: HOP 2717 

T^iE Freethinker can be obtained through any newsagent or will 

be forwarded direct from the Publishing Office at the following 

rates: One year, £1 17$. 6d.; half-year, 198.; three months, 9s. 6dL 

in USji, and Canada: One year, S5.25, half-year, S2.75; three 

months, $1.40. 

Orders for literature should be sent to the Business Manager of 

the Pioneer Press, 103 Borough High Street, London, 5.E.I. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society may be 

obtained from the General Secretary, 103 Borough Hish Street, 

S£,\, Inquiries regarding Bequests and Secular Funerd Services 

should also be made to the General Secretary, NSS, 

Lecture Notices, Etc. 

items for insertion in this column must reach Thb Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication, 

OUTDOOR 

Bdmbiirgh Branch NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs J. W. Barker, 

L. Bbury, J. A. Millar and C. B. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12—2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Mandiester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street.) Sunday 

Evenings 
Merwyside Branch NSS (Pierhead).— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 pjm.: Sundays, 7 30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 
Sunday, February 7th, 6.45 p.m. : P. D. Morgan, **The Police- 
man and the Citizen**. 

Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, February 7th, 6.30 pjn.: T. M. Mosley, "The New 
Testament Reconsidered". 

Mart>le Arch Branch NSS (Carpenters' Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.l), Sunday, February 7th, 7.30 p.m.: Peter Fryer, 
"Charles Knowlton and the English Birth Rate*'. 

South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist (Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.1), Sunday, February 7th, 11 ajn.: 
Dr. John Lewis, "Morality without Religion". 
Tuesday, 7.30 p.m.: Dr. Laurence Kotlas, "Does Religious 
Propaganda in the Schools Matter?" 



Notes and News 

Tms week we are devoting a good deal of space to 
Margaret Mdlroy's review of Objections to Roman 
Catholicism, The space is justified by the importance of 
the subject: a searching criticism of the Church by several 
lay (Catholics and the now notorious Archbishop Roberts. 

• 
We are inclined to a^ree with Lena J^er (The Guardian, 
26/1165) that it was mappropriate to honour **the greatest 
parliamentarian of our time" by closing down Parhament. 
Fitting, no doubt, to leave after the tributes on January 
25th, but why not— to use (Thurchiirs own coined phrase— 
"business as usual" the following morning? Part of the 
answ^ may lie, as Mrs. Jeger suggested, in a "national 
willingness to look back rather than look forward . . ." 

On January 24th, for the second time in a week. Pope 
Paul issued a warning about hopes for Christian unity. 
The tone of his remarks, the Guardian reported (25/1/65) 
brou^t out clearly "the sharp difference between his 
views on the matter and those of the late Pope John". At 
Ms Sunday appearance at his study window over St. Peter's 
Square, Pope Paul warned against "evolving towards a 



fragile and ambiguous unity not based on Christ" — another 
"indirect emphasis", the Guardian said, on the special 
position of the Roman Qttholic churdi. 

"* 
Dr. J. G. Bourne, a senior anaesthetist of St. Thomas's 
Hospital and Salisbury Hospital Group, has taken up a 
suggestion made by Dr. C. C. Clark (in the New York 
Medical Record) in 1908, that Jesus mi^t not have died 
on the cross, but only fainted. Dr. Bourne has investigated 
more than 100 fainting cases in dentistry and has recorded 
that "they appeared as a series of events remarkably like 
the Crucifixion and Resurrection" (The Sunday Times, 
24/1/65). Apart from the likeness of fainting to death, 
death is not always easily diasnosed and, as Dr. Bourne 
pointed out, mistakes are made even today. What, then, 
he asked, "could be more understandable than a mistake 
during the tumult of this terrible event?" According to 
Renan, recovery after crucifixion was known to the 
ancients. Dr. Bourne's theory removes the supernatural 
element from the story, of course, and makes a mockery 
of Easter Sunday (imagine the Pope clebratin^ Christ's 
resurrection from a faint!) but this isn't considered a 
serious deficiency. Jesus's life was "sublime without 
physical myths", and nothing E^. Bourne said, "can take 
away the miracles of the spirit". Whatever they may be! 

Anoiher Sunday Times writer on Jesus, the Rev. Dr. 
Leslie Weatherhead, believed that the Gospel writers "dis- 
torted the message of Jesus". But this, as Ma^ret Knight 
showed in a letter to the paper (24/1/65), is a slippery 
slope. "If the Gospel writers were capable of distortmg 
the fact, deliberately or otherwise, there can be little 
ground," Mrs. Knight wrote, "for accepting any of their 
more intrinsically improbable statements — ^as that Jesus 
rose from the dead." If the Gospels are not authentic, the 
whole basis of Christianity collapses. That they simply 
cannot be accepted as authentic was clearly demonstrated 
by a letter from J. P. Davidson of Glasgow to the Daily 
Telegraph (23/1/65). Mr. Davidson noted the contradic- 
tory and irrelevant genealogies of Jesus through Joseph, 
and described the birth stories as a cycle of legends. The 
Gospels were, in fact, "anonymous documents" and no- 
thing was known "as fact" about their authors. What may 
be "good theology" or even "taught as Church doctrine" 
cannot, Mr. Davidson said, "be stated or written as historic 
fact." 

• 

The Parent Royal Commission on education in Quebec 
recommended that teadiers with insufficient conviction 
should be excused from teaching religion. And the 
Montreal Star agreed (16/1/65). Lack of conviction soon 
becomes evident to young minds, it said, however con- 
scientious a teacher may be. "No school authority would 
argue that a teacher with insufficient grounding in science 
. . . should be required to teach science, even though, 
unfortunately, this is sometunes the case." And the same 
applied to religion. But the Star added, "the d^ee of a 
teacher's orthodoxy should have nothing to do with the 
evaluation his supervisors make of him as a teacher or 
potential principal". And yet this, too, was "often the 

case". 

• 

Our frequent contributor, Oswell Blakeston, will be exhi- 
biting collage paintings at Fontainbleau, 3 Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2, from February 15th to March 
13th. weekdays, 8 a.m, to 11 p.m. February 15th will also 
be the publication date of Mr. Blakeston's Fingers (Gaber- 
bocchus. 6s.), described as "unclassifiable fiction with 
iUustrations". 
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is not practicable at present to abolish all atomic weapons, 
he believes that the rights of conscientious objection should 
be fully recognised, so that no one should be forced to 
take part in an unjust war. He comments that Qitholic 
countries, with their emphasis on obedience to civil 
audiority, have been reluctant to recognise the rights of 
conscience. He admits that "the factual evidence seems 
overwhehning that German Catholics generally . . . sup- 
ported the Hitler war eflfort." 

It has been clear for several years that the Roman 
Catholic Church was changing at a speed which previously 
would have seemed incredible. The publication of this 
book shows how far the process has gone, and how diffi- 
cult it would now be for the Vatican to turn it back. The 
writers themselves seem fairly confident that there will be 
no return to the bad old days. The criticisms now being 
made by Catholic writers are often the very ones that we 
have always made of the Church, though most of these 
authors seem to try to avoid direct statements, preferring 
to say "it seems" rather than "it is". This does not apply 
to Mrs. Goffin, who so firmly rejects the historical teaching 
of the Church on hell. The moral disgust with which she 
regards that doctrine is exactly that felt by generations of 
freethinkers. Other writers show up the Church as the 
traditional enemy of freedom and the ally of unjust govern- 
ments. We have Catholic schools condemned for teaching 
passive conformity, and the admission that some Catholics 
do not wish to send their children to them but are under 
pressure to do so. Archbishop Roberts shows the Church's 
attitude to contraception to be illogical and socially harm- 
ful — using many of the arguments traditionally used by 
ourselves. Even two raise the basic question of whether 
the Church's present move towards democracy within 
her own ranks and toleration outside them is merely a 
facade covering an intention to return to her old ways 
should she regain the power to impose her will. 

Why Stay In? 

A question we must ask — and many old-fashioned 
Catholics are certainly asking it angrily too — is why people 
who have such fundamental criticisms of the Church 
remain inside it. (It is noteworthy that they are allowed 
to, and have apparently not been called to account for 
their outspokenness.) Catholic spokesmen have often 
clauned that the historical record of the Church is the 
proof of its divine origin and inspiration, and that any 
honest person looking fairly at its achievement would be 
convinced. Freethinkers on the other hand have seen in 
the Church's history a record of bloodshed, intolerance, 
obscurantism, superstition and mental cruelty, which, even 
aside from the general hnplausibility of its dogmas, effec- 
tively, to us, disproves its claims. Broadly it is the argu- 
ment from history that these writers are conceding. They 
admit that the historical record of the Church is not good; 
it is marked by feudalism; it has accepted the values of 
authoritarian class societies; it has opposed humanitarian 
reforms; it has enslaved men's minds. When these people 
look at the Church they see aU the thmgs we see. They 
have all this common ground with us, yet they choose to 
remain within an organisation which we detest and see 
as a main obstacle to human happiness. They must indeed 
love their Church to wish to be in it. knowing what we and 
they know. Of course we, as outsiders to whom the 
Church seems alien and incomprehensible as well as wrong 
and dangerous, can never see it as it appears to a Catholic 



who is accustomed to regard it with love and reverence, 
however clearly he may come to recognise its crimes. 

The Catholic who, then, remains loyal is usually the one 
who has for his Church the deep love based on happy 
childhood memories — an emotion more powerful than 
reason. The Catholic whose religion is based on fear 
leaves the Church in relief and disgust if he once ceases 
to be convinced of its divine authority to r^ulate his life. 
It is very noticeable that ex-Catholics usually detest their 
former Church, while people who have been brought up 
as hberal Protestants if they abandon their religion as intel- 
lectually untenable do so with at least a vague regret. There 
is a fundamental difference between those Christians whose 
religion is based on the idea of a loving God, and those 
whose main concern seems to be to propitiate a vengrful 
monster. Catholics are in a difficult position here, as the 
God of their dogma combines both aspects in a particularly 
confusing mixture, but they have tended to emphasise- 
frequently with expressions of sadistic glee — the doctrine 
of hell fire, and in their schools the prevalence of corporal 
punishment has pointed the same lesson. Now, belatedly, 
the Church is being influenced by more enlightened, 
modem attitudes to children. Litde Catholics frequently 
learn religion in the context of a happy childhood. These 
will be the Catholics who, like Mrs. Goffin, see the doctrine 
of hell as incompatible with, and irrelevant to the religion 
of their childhood. They will also be the Qitholics who 
are likely to remain loyal to their Church, however much 
they may see in it to criticise. 

Concerning hell, the traditional Catholics are in a 
dilemma. Most of them now are sufficiently enlightened 
and sufficiently aware of the dangers to mental health to 
be wary of teaching this dogma to little children. But the 
doctrine is so repulsive to the modem mind that only a 
person who has been accustomed to it from babyhood 
can accept it without revulsion. Therefore the teaching 
on heU is certain to be fundamentally modified — and has 
already been in one direction, as it is not now held to be 
tiie inevitable destination of non-Catholic Christians, 
Muslims and Jews. 

The Future 

What will be the future of the Church? — ^we naturally 
wonder. Is it possible that the reactionaries will win in the 
end, and the Church become again the completely authori- 
tarian society it once was? I do not think so, just as I 
do not think Communist countries are likely to revert to 
Stalinism. Given peace, the logic of the twentieth century 
leads to democratic and educational advance. There are 
clearly far too many Catholics thinking along the same 
lines as the authors of this book for the movement to be 
easily stifled. The recent affair of Archbishop Roberts 
and the Foyle's luncheon is highly significant. At the 
request of influential Jesuits, he did not attotid the 
luncheon held in connection with this book — he only sent 
along his speech to be read there. What a victory for 
reaction! They prevented Roberts from attending the 
luncheon, with the result that his support for it was far 
more widely publicised than it would otherwise have been, 
and the Jesuit Superiors were left looking foolish in the 
background. As an archbishop, Roberts is m a particularly 
good position to express his views, since he is responsible 
only to the Pope. It has been suggested that the extent of 
radicalism among the younger clergy is frequently under- 
estimated beotuse so many young priests are under a 
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discipline whidi prevents them from savins what th^ 
think. In the course of time, wh^ the hi^er positions 
iQ the Church ccxne to be held by men of tms century, we 
may find that the change has gone deeper than we knew. 
It would be a great mistake to see the reforming move- 
ment in the Church as merely a cynical attempt to make 
concessions in order to hang on to power. Here are 
Catholics shocked at the contradictions witlun their own 
organisation, who are citizens of democratic states, and 
are insisting that the democratic values they have learned 
outside the Church should be accepted inside it. They wiU 
have a long way to go, because the Church is an inter- 
national organisation with the bulk of its membership in 
backward countries where democracy is not a generally 
accepted ideal, but in the advanced countries I think we 
can safely say the Catholic Church will never look the 
same again, nor would the laity easily agree to dip back 
into their old insignificance. In the last sixty years. Protest- 
antism has changed cut of all recognition, and, in England 
at least, it spends most of its energy recommending gener- 
ally accepted social virtues and doing welfare work, instead 
of frightening peoi^e into fits with heU-fire sermons, and 
exhorting the poor to be satisfied with the station in life 
to which it had pleased God to call them. The Catholic 
Church too, I beUeve. will move with — ^though inevitably 
bdiind — the times, despite its cumbersome monolithic 
structure, and its pretence that it never changes. But the 
Catholics who have taken u^n themselves the work of 
getting it moving have set their shoulders to a tremendous 
job. Let us appreciate their decency and courage, and wish 
them luck. They need it 



Victor Purcell — ^A Tribute 

By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 

It was a terrible shock to learn of the death of Dr. Victor 
Purcell on Jhe second day erf the New Year. He was only 
69 years of age and was still at work, striving in the 
causes of humanism and rationalism as well as making 
distinguished contributions to Oriental studies. His loss is 
irreparable in many spheres, both to those who care for 
fine scholarship and to those who admire its application 
over wider, rationalistic fields. Indeed, the mordant satire 
of Myra Buttie had reached the eyes of many to whom 
his authoritative works upon Chinese history were quite 
unknown. PurceU was a man who had played many parts 
in his life and illuminated them all. A whole world of 
scholarship and affairs is the poorer for his passing. 

A distinguished career at Cambridge had equipped 
Purcell as a potential historian. He was trained in a 
university where history had come to be defined by sudi 
master-minds as Acton, Bury and Coulton and his studies 
bad developed in him a Gibbonian approach to life. He 
was in every sense a great son of the Enlightenment of 
widdk Gibbon was a father. A vast learning and a width 
of vision were allied to the scepticism and cynicism which 
gave him realism and balance. He was of a distinguished 
heritage in the service of history. Names such as Lecky 
or, more recaitiy, J. M. Thompson spring to mind as great 
historians in whom the salt of scepticism found its savour. 
Purcell was of this succession and his background equipped 
him to the full for every task which he undertook. 

Entering upon a career in the government service, 
Purcell spent many years in the Far Ea^ as a civil servant. 
It was these years which gave him a firsthand acquaintance 
with Orientalism and made him a student of the ancient 
civilisations at their sources. His later writings show a 
discernment which arose from this exact and immediate 



knowledge just as his work generally was to profit by the 
qualities of practical administration which Purcell then 
learned and developed. 

Returning to England, PurceU settied in Cambridge 
where he became a fellow of Trinity CdUege and the 
University lecturer in Chinese History. It would be a mere 
impertinence for anybody but an Oriental specialist to 
criticise the long series of distinguished books which he 
published in his chosen field. His early historical training 
asserted itself and was applied to many of the problems 
which arose out of the history of China. Indeed, one of 
his more recent works will take its place as authoritative 
in probing the wider causes and their specific outcome 
which were destined to burst forth in the Boxer Rising. 
Exact historical knowledge allied with practi(^ insight 
made him an authority on the part played by the Eastern 
religions in the evolution of social history in Asia. At 
Cambridge. Dr. Victor Purcell will long be remembered 
as a distinguished Orientalist who added much to the 
knowledge of his subject. 

Faced with his direct knowledge of the eastern religions. 
Purcell was quick to see their implications for the ration- 
alist. Those who attended the Rationalist Press Associa- 
tion Conference at Oxford in 1960 will recall with p^titude 
his learned paper enlightening these topics. Living and 
workmg in Cambridge, Purcell soon came to assess the 
contemporary pressure of established religious beliefs 
within the university. He wrote the Myra Buttie satires as 
a telling answer to such sophistry as that of C. S. Lewis, a 
fashionable theological figure of a decade ago. But he also 
became a leading Cambridge humanist whose name was 
feared and disliked by local clei^gy and religious protag- 
onists. PurceU loved a fight and delighted in an argument. 
His pugnacity led him into many a battie on behalf of a 
humanistic rationalism whilst his heart warmed towards 
the secularist viewpoint But his combative spirit was 
called forth by both the motives and the tactics of the 
ecclesiastics. Purcell was a rationalist of the best type, 
learned and certain where he stood when faced by 
Christian claims. In many ways, when dealing with such 
issues, he was a credit to his great master, Edward 
Gibbon. It is indeed to be hoped that Victor Purcell may 
continue to provide an example for the humanist and 
frwthought movements which he served with courage and 
singleness of purpose during his lifetime. He could hit 
and hit hard but it was always in the sincere inter^t of 
the movement whidi he was servmg and with a striking 
disregard for his own special comfort within his collie 
and university. His loss is one which can iU be spared 
today and which can only be overcome by carrying on 
his work. 



EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Secular 
Society was held at 103 Borough High Street, London, S£.l, on 
Wednesday, January 20th. Present : Mr. D. Tribe who was in the 
Chair; Messrs. Barker, Collins, Condon, Homibrook, Kuebart, 
Millar, Miller, Sproule, Timmins, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Mcllroy, 
Mrs. Venton, the Treasurer Mr. Griffiths, and the Secretary Mr. 
Mcllroy. 

Plans lor future activities in connection with the campaign 
against religion in the school were discussed. It was agreed that 
the Minister of Education should be asked to receive a deputation. 

A Working Committee was formed to arrange events during 
Centenary Year 1966, and the International Congress of the World 
Union of Freethinkers. Messrs. F. H. Amphlett Micklewright and 
D. Tribe were elected delegates to the Annual General Meeting 
of the National Council for Civil Liberties. 

The next meeting was arranged for February 17th, 1964. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

APPEAL TO TEACHERS 

Could I appeal through your columns to teachers who have had 
first-hand experience of the problems of being non-confonnist, 
agnostic or atheist in their professional lives? 

The magazine of which I am editor is running a series of 
articles on the practical problems of such teachers, and the extent 
to which they have been conscious of prejudice or discrimination 
against themselves. 

Barry Russell Editor, 
New Venture, Birmingham University, Federation of Teachers 
Training Colleges Student Unions* Magazine. 
A DEUCATE TOPIC 

I am becoming increasingly convinced that one of the greatest 
impediments to the Freethought movement is the unwillingness 
among people to discuss religion or the Church unless they are 
professionally concerned. The subject is avoided at all costs by 
otherwise intelligent conversationaliists, who seem to be under the 
impression it is '*wise** to avoid such a delicate topic. 

This is surely where the strength of present-day religion lies. 
By regarding it as a great and mysterious thing only to be 
mentioned with humility, instead of discussing it with the frank- 
ness one discusses the brain-drain or juvenile delinquency, religion 
has been allowed to establish itself side by side with radar and 
rocketships, and is accepted by complaisant agnostics as part of 
the modem world. This is a sad state of affairs when one con- 
siders how few cannot read or write now and there is no need 
for anyone to be submissive imder Christian indoctrination, thanks 
to public libraries, TV and radio. 

Bernard Whitino 
BURNS 

I have read the article by Norman Paton on the religious beliefs 
of Bums with interest and pleasure. However Bums*s house in 
Dumfries was far from being a slum, and though not of course 
up to modem standards was nevertheless a respectable middle- 
class dewelling. As a farmer in a small way of business Bums was 
a hard working man, but he laboured on his own rented fields, 
and was not at any time a hired ploughman. 

As an excise man, first at £50 a year and later at £70, he was 
not by any means a poor man considering that the wage of a 
ploughman in those days was only £7 per year (with food and 
bothy) or consider Goldsmith*s parson, "Passing rich on forty 
pounds a year*^. But Bums's rent for his farm at Mossgiel was £90 
per year, not easy to come by on the proceeds of a small farm. 



And this unjust rent was probably the cause of his abandoning 
farming. 

M. Calpin 
I found Norman Paton's article on Bums rather interesting and 
appreciative, but I think it is wrong to try to fit Bums into any 
particular category. One can enjoy and appreciate Bums without 
labelling him a deist, agnostic, or socialist. Personally speaking I 
would not be put off Bums, even if he believed in the Holy Ghost, 
because I like his poems and songs. 

Bums was too much a genius as a poet to fit into any rigid 
mental strait-jacket of thought, and I don*t think his rdigioos 
instmction did him much harm, as he had the power to throw it 
aside. You just can*t expect a giant to put on the shoe of a dwarl 
Yet for all that Bums was in a way a religious man, although be 
certainly did not tie himself down to any strict moral rules in 
order to show himself as being a cut above others. 

In that sense I much prefer Bums*s morals with religion to 

Margaret Knight*s morals without religion. And to those who 

think that they are morally superior to other sections of society, 

it may do them well to read Bums's address To The Unco Guii. 

O ye, wha are sae guid yoursel, 

Sae pious and sae holy, 
YeVe nought to do but mark and tell 
Your neebours' fauts and folly; 
Bums, like Shakespeare, was well aware of human weakness, 
but was sympathetic toward it. 

Ken gently scan your brother Man, 

Still gentler sister Woman; 
Tho* they may gang a kennin wrang 
To step aside is human. 

R. SMrm 
"^REAT WORLD ATLAS" 

May I draw your readers* attention to the Great World Atias 
published and distributed by The Reader's Digest Association Ltd. 
This atlas is interspersed with biblical passages whidi precede 
most of the explanations in its section three. These passages 
obviously represent the "Contributions** made by clerics listed in 
the "Acknowledgement** at the beginning of the atlas. 

Unfortunately I did not notice the passages when I bought the 
atlas. I would have retumed it as I considfer it an impudence of 
that Christian organisation to make pro|Miganda for religious 
interests by inserting these ridiculous and idiotic passages ai^ let 
the unsuspecting buyer of the atlas pay for it at tnat I infonned 
the Readers Digest Association Ltd. today of my disgust 

WM. A Curtis. 
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VIEWS AH0 



There is. at present, one significant exception to the 
gqieral Protestant practice of pulling one's theological 
punches where the Church of Rome is concerned. TWs is 
constituted not by any of the more respectable Churdies, 
all of whom are tending to become more and more 
respectful towards their holy (shall we say?) "godfathers" 
at Rome, but by that bizarre American-derivai sect who 
officially style themselves the International Bible Students, 
but who are more com- , „ 

monly known by their 
pseudonym of Jehovah's 
Witnesses. For rather para- 
doxically just at a time 
when in secular affairs the 
Vatican (the richest capita- 
list in the world) is tihe . 
blue-eyed boy of Wall 
Street, and at a time when 

America is becoming spiritually Rome's most promising 
field for expansion, die Witnesses are one Protestant sect 
to ''protest" in season and out of season against the 
totalitarian claims of the Vatican. 

In fact, if the preset drift towards Rome by Protestants 
continues much longer on its present course, we shall 
probably end with the startling situation that the only 
militant bodies which are still prepared to wage all out 
total war against Rome will be the National Secular 
Society and the Witnesses to Jehovah. 

The ironies of universal history are indeed, endless, and 
the history of religion is no exception. But certainly the 
prospect is decidely intriguing of the respective followers 
of diaries Bradlaugb and of the Lord Jehovah combining 
in a united front to combat the present intensive drive to 
world power being planned at the Vatican CouncU 
by the anti-Christ of Rome! For if the National Secular 
Society is anti-Roman because it is anti-Giristian, the 
reverse is the case with the Witnesses. They are anti- 
Catholic precisely because they are Christians — pure- 
blooded authentic mUlenarian revivalist Christians, just 
as were the earliest Christians who followed the Master, 
as was Jesus himself (assuming that is, that Professor 
Solomon Zeitlin is correct in his learned contention 
recently published in these columns that there was an 
historical figure at the root of the Gospd mythology). 
Jesus the Revindist 

Without exception, all the leading figures depicted in 
the New Testament— Jesus himself, John the Baptist and 
John the Apostle, not to mention Peter and I%ul— are 
all depicted in the texts as revivalists eagarly awaiting the 
end (rf this world and the terrestrial Armageddon due to 
precede it a cosmic "Waterloo" depicted in terrifying 
hnagery in the Apocalypse (Revelation) almost certainly 
the oldest extant Christian scripture. For the Apocalypse 
vividly displays the miUenarian beliefs of the first Christian 
generations. Today, 19 centuries later these, too, are the 
authentic belirfs of Jehovah's Witnesses and apparently 
of them alone. 

We repeat, the Church of Rome has nowadays to fight 
on two fronts: against post-Christian scepticism embodied 
pre-eminently in the contemporary atheism of the 
National Secular Society and kmdred bodies, and against 
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primitive (very primitive) Christianity embodied in the 
Witnesses. For we concede that the Witnesses are Ixma 
fide primitive (i.e. pre-Catholic) Christians. We will even 
go so far as to concede as at least jM-obable, that were 
Jesus and his twelve apostles to visit this 20th century, 
they would join, not the Vatican "racket" (as the Wit- 
nesses themselves describe it) or even the Church of 
England. They would, we think, make (if we may use 

this slightly irreverent 
OPrNrOKS phrase) a bee-line to the 

next International Conven- 
tion of the International 

Jehovah versm St. Patrick SltS^S"^ 

held in June. For whilst 

the Witnesses speak En^sh 

• (American version) and not 

Aramaic, as the early 

Christians presumably did, the mental outlook of the two 

groups is vutually identical. 

Witnesses' Coimiitioii Id Efae 

Rather surprismgly, this Pentecostal evait. complete we 
assume with the mass baptisms by total immersion that 
represent its normal accompaniment (precisely as in the 
days of John the Baptist and of Jesus), is to be held in 
Ireland next June (where, we trust, the mass total immer- 
sions will not take place in the waters of the Liffey which 
are rumoured to be none of the cleanest). 

But as mi^t be exjpected, this decision to hold the 
convention in that traditional stronghold of Holy Church, 
the "isle of saints and scholars" itself did not pass 
unopposed. The Witnesses, no doubt employing the 
wisdom erf the serpent so bi^y reconmiended by the 
gospels thraiselves, approached Drumcandra Football Club 
for the lease of its Tolka Park, and the directors, being 
presumably more familiar with the intricacies of football 
than with the niceties erf theology, accepted unquestion- 
ingly. For, no doubt due to their American origin, the 
Witnesses appear to be much better provided with money 
(the apostolic "root of all evil") than were their early 
Christian prototypes, and apparently paid on the nail. 

However, this religious business transaction did not 
transpire without opposition, for we read in the (Irish) 
Sunday Press (December 20th, 1964), that: "At a meeting 
during the week of the League of Ireland managem^t 
committee, Mr. Andy Kettle of Bohemians, protested 
against the letting of the Park to the group whose belirfs 
he said are opposed to the [Irish] Constitution". This 
last statement presumably refers to the initial clause in 
the present Constitution of the Irish Republic (1938), 
which begins by a solenm affirmation of the Catholic 
dogma of the Holy (most Holy) Trinity; a belief rejected 
by the Witnesses as unscriptural (as indeed it is) and 
therefore un-Christian. This, incidentally, is not the first 
time that this "heresy" has been noted in the Irish 
Republic. However, Mr. Kettle's footballing colleagues— 
evidently at the receiving end of a fat cheque from the 
organisers of the forthcoming convention— dismissed the 
protest. 

The Sunday Press reported that Mr. Sam Prole (chair- 
man of Drumcandra Football Club and President of the 
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League of Irdand Management Committee) had stated 
that ^Most of them wiD be coming here from the USA 
and from otho- countries and that th^ will keep very 
much to themselves. Their rqvesentatives have not 
attempted to preach anythii^ to ds— oD we have talked 
about is money. I cannot see anythii^ wroi% with lettii^ 
them have the park**. (My italics— F. A. R.) 

So it seems those imfriacable enemies of Rome, 
Jehovah's Witnesses, are doe to hoU their next Inter- 



national Convention in June in the Irish Republic, officially 
consecrated to the (most) Holy Trinity. It is almost enough 
to bring St Patrick back in person! 

More soberiy, two relevant deductions may be drawn 
from this tangled business. Firstly, that even in Catholic 
lands nowadays, money speaks all languages; and secondly, 
that cwea primitive Qiri^ians have moved with the times 
and have learned the indispensable art of combining the 
service of bodi God and maimnon. 



Humanist School 

By DAVID TRBfflB 



It was a voy happy occasion for all membos of the ok! 
Humanist CouncO to wdcome Patridc van Rensburg and 
Mr. and Mrs. Don Bak^ to London frcMn Swaneng Hill 
SdKxA, Bechuanaland. Mrs. van Rensburg was unfortun- 
ately absent throt^ illness frcMn the gathering at 13 Prince 
of Wales Torace on January ISth, the occasion of the 
fchooPs second anniversary. 

The progress made in those two years is truly astonish- 
ing. In an advam^ tedmolopcal country with its planning 
and administrative arrangements, such a bahmce sheet 
woukl be cause for congratulation. When we consider the 
shortage ct money, materials, equipment and skilled man- 
power in Bechuanaland, the achievement is seen to be 
magniiicoit It is a source of mormons satisfaction to the 
Ethical Union, the National Secular Society, the Ration- 
alist Press Association and Humanist Group Action to 
recall that Elizabeth van Rensburg was a founding member 
of HGA and that the project was first put on its feet with 
money raised by the Humanist Council (EU, NSS, RPA). 

Other help has followed: — work by a party of student 
volunteers from South Africa, an anonymous grant of 
£12.000 from a foundation, special encouragement by 
Seretse Khama, who has himself worked there vnth 
students and has promised financial support if he is 
elected to power after independence. But the most encour- 
aging aspect has been the community self-help of the 
Swaneng students themselves. 

This IS indeed the keynote of the project Besides theo- 
l(mc8il indoctrination, too many mission schools are indic- 
table for paternalism in their social theory, and have done 
little or nothing to encourage adulthood and personal 
responsibility among the native peoples they are trying to 
help. The symbol is Lambarene, not local autonomy. 
Patrick van Rensburg and his team of volunteer teachers 
have a very different objective. They are not simply 
imparting factual information, or pinning ideological labels 
to themselves or their students, but helping them to achieve 
self-realisation and self-fulfihnent. Not in any rarrfied 
speculative sense. The problems of Africa are too real 
and pressing for such a luxury. But in living, working 
relationships. 

In a territory with a population of over 300,000 and but 
seven small secondary schools, basic education is an urgent 
need. Last year Swaneng had 75 students, their average 
age approaching twenty. This year the number will double 
(a third of them girls) and the average age fall. Also 
unportant in this hate-torn subcontinent is the principle of 
interracialism, thou^ as yet no white students have enrol- 
led. But Mr. van Rensburg sees that the most unportant 
contribution he can make to the protectorate at the 
moment is the vision and the substance of community help. 

He has therefore guided the establishment by the people 
of the neighbouring town of Serowe (population 36.000), 
in the teeth of opposition by the local traders, of the first 



co-operative store in the entire protectorate. In an area 
where 90 per cent of the population is eccmomically depen- 
dent on the cattle industry, and which is c^en short of 
food and water, he has aided the formation ol a co- 
operative cattle mariceting society, the repair and buildmg 
of dams stone by stone, and the stocking c^ swamps with 
fish. If he can raise sufl^ent funds he hopes to appoint 
a vice-principal to direct the acadonic studies to leave 
him free to concentrate on social work and fund-raising 
(the inevitable concomitant of all projects). 

The students are learning manual skills in the actual 
ccmstruction of their own school during weekends and 
vacations. It is not just a place of education but a part of 
thdr lives. In addition they learn English, the local langu- 
age, history, geograf^y, mathematics, pure and applied 
science, agriculture and animal husbandry and dietetics. 
There is no religion. At jmsent most of tiie boys plan to 
become teachers and the gu*ls nurses. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker are returning to En^and for at 
least the period of their son's primary education. As he 
entered again the world of Kidbrooke and Rising Don 
Baker spoke warmly of the thirst for knowledge in all his 
Swaneng students and the complete absence of discipline 
problems. Let us hope that when Bechuanaland beconaes 
an "affluent society" a scrubland jungle will not become a 
blackboard jungle. 

The capital costs of the existing buildings have already 
been found; not reserves for steady expansion. For run- 
ning costs on the existing basis of voluntary teach«s 
£3,000 per annum is required. A further £3,000 would 
be needed to support a staflE on full professional rates, and 
£1.000 for the appointment of a vice-principal. The school 
already has a fihn projector and tape-recoider with which. 
when there is more leisure, promotional material on which 
successful public meetings and governmental and trust 
support so much depend, can be prepared. In the mean- 
time British Humanists can assist with gifts of money, 
books (especially fiction), and clothing for jumble ^^ 
Money can be given through the Humanist Council Trust 
Fund (earmarked Swaneng), c/o 13 Prince of Wa^ 
Terrace, London, W.8. Other gifts should be sent direa 
to Swaneng Hill School. P.O. Box 101, Serowe, Bechuana- 
land Protectorate. There can be few worthier causes. 

PRAYER MATS IN SCHOOL 

So many children of coloured immigrants attend Dewsbury schools 
that the local Education Committee has decided that if any moi 
go religious services may be introduced for Moslems. . 

Pupils at Victoria Boys* Secondary Modem Scho<^ |ire«"7 
attend services in the school every Friday. This, Mr pn^.^?^ 
headmaster, says, is because the Moslems, mostly Pakistams. n* 
been to services at Savile Town at lunchtime on Fndays t. 
sometimes returned to school late. , . h ««/! the 

To avoid this, he offered them the use of the school ^^^^^^.^ 
boys take their own prayer mats.— T^e Yorkshire Post (2y/i/«^' 
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"I HAVE reached the age erf sevaity-one, and been oper- 
ated for a cancer near the hind end of my intestine". Being 
a biometridan J. B. S. Haldane then goes on to assess his 
chances for a long life provided his cancer has not 
colonised elsewhere. The end came sooner than Haldane 
expected so that the leading essay in this year's Rationalist 
Annual reads much like a farewell from someone who 
lived life vigorously and bravely. Often as not he was 
his own best guinea pig in his brilliant work in physiology 
and genetics. Haldane seem^^xl to thrive on trouble and 
stories about this man abound, as will happen with any 
colourful character, but the one I like best took place in 
India, the land of yoga and fakirs who pass the day trying 
to conceive of a stick with only one end. What a shock 
to the Indians then to find this hulking child of the West 
outdoing their holymen — stretched out stark naked in a 
lily pond observing the habits of tadpoles! 

Hk contribution to this volume is mamly folksy remini- 
scences as he skims over different items that interested 
him in life and gave him pleasure. He catalogues the 
various narcotics he tried, savours the memory of "the 
embraces of two notoriously beautiful women'*, quotes 
from the Upanisads, philosophises on art and science and, 
of course, makes a few digs at religion. Mystics and 
religionists are notorious for the lack of thought they have 
expended towards substantiating their claims and it is 
interesting seeing Haldane's scientific mind divising tests 
for their positions. If ghosts exist then why weren't the 
battlefields of World War I better represented in this 
regard? If reincarnation is possible then why have no 
undedf^ered languages been solved by such believers? 

The "Problem of Pain" is the title of the next essay by 
R. C. Churchill. This brings to mind the late well known 
Christian apologist, C. S. Lewis, who wrote a book by 
the same tide. As would be expected, some clever mental 
contortions were necessary to reconcile an all-loving god 
with the observation of widespread misery. And Lewis's 
own ruminations along these lines betrayed a certain 
attraction to "Diabolism", according to Hector Hawton, 
who happens to be the editor of this volume. As 
Churchill points out, the problem of pain perplexes the 
Christian no end in his theology but fits in quite under- 
standably with a rationalistic view of the worid; however, 
there is still the problem for the rationalist whether pain 
can ennoble one as some have claimed or whether it is 
always ck^^dlng. This problem is too complicated to be 
discussed in a few pages, but nevertheless the pros and 
cons are touched upon and the repulsive views of some 
(ynical modem authors are mentioned. Some may ques- 
tion Churchill's idea that bodily or mental pain develops 
the faculties one already possesses or that the mediod 
aUeviation of neuroses will mean the end of certain kinds 
(rf literature and art, but whatever the case, the reader is 

ven some new ideas and examples to chew on for 



Benjamin Farrington likes his Humanism plain and 
sails especially at those who would modify "Humanism" 
with "Evolutionary". We soon learn that it is really 
Darwin's artistic sensibilities that have aroused this 
author's ire and m his essay he has some nau^ty things 
indeed to say about Charles. The argument is the afl- 
that-Caruso-could-do-was-sing one where we are informed 
that the early Darwin's theology was as jejune as the 
later one's atiieism, or that compared with the aesthete. 



Samuel Butler, Darwin was but a bore. Darwin's ecstasy 
over the beauty of the Brazilian forest is not enough to 
admit him to the club, and this I think is a form of snob- 
bery whidi only accepts as valid those aesthetic pursuits 
like music and poetry which laid themselves to notation 
and communication — as well as much fatuous commentary. 

Although a Marxist, Farrington shows himself to be an 
idealist and one who hankers after the mystical. Only an 
idealist who has disr^arded the world around him would 
say that the choice of one's studies and the order of 
priorities are determmed by man's vision of the future. 
He likes the idea of tuning in on other aspects of a fuller 
reality with an undisclosed sensory faculty denied the 
more pedestrian among us. 

"If we eliminate mind from biological evolution," asks 
Farrington, "can we give any satisfactory account of its 
presence at the psychosocial stage?" This problem is 
complicated by his belief that mind is not entirely brain- 
dependent, and one gets the sneaking suspicion that he 
would like the independent part to be "out there" direct- 
ing evolution instead of being left to more physical factors. 
Unless mosquitoes and the like do have dreams (as was 
asked of Ripley) and hence mmds then I think evolution 
can procede quite weU without "mind" as shown by events 
in the Paleozoic. Mind did, of course, come into being and 
has itself evolved, but as to the mystery of this event and 
transition back to neurological functions resembling mind, 
these are problems for workers like Darwin and not the 
mystia 

For those who like reading about existentiaUsm, Maurice 
Cranston has saved you the trouble of trying to digest 
Sartre's unreadable 755-page Critique de la reason dialec- 
tique. Sartre emerges from this essay more than just a 
little sullied after Cranston shows that Sartre lifted his 
ideas on the structure of society from Hobbes and Hume. 
In his attempt to refurbish Marxism with an existential 
outlook, Sartre clearly fails to synthesise the opposites 
in the two systems he must work with. This curious 
amal^m of jargon and theorising results in an intellectu- 
ally dishonest schizophrenia that aUowed Sartre to d^end 
Stalm's terror while Stalin was alive but attack hun after 
his death. 

There are two articles on the psydie, T. S. Szasz's 
"Psychiatry as Ideology" and E. H. Hutten's "Can Psycho- 
logy be a Science?" Szasz points out how quickly an out- 
growth of Freud's ideas caught on in the USA to replace 
the explanations of sin and the machinations of the devil as 
the causes of certain forms of anti-sodal behaviour with 
an explanation based on mental illness. A psychiatric 
ideology therefore filled the ethical void that resulted from 
this melting-pot society that could form no other tjrpe of 
social criterion for behaviour. Actually Freud believed, 
as does Szasz, that many forms of mental illness are just 
deviations from conventional ideas on how one should 
act and as such are not worthwhile problems for scientific 
inquiry. Szasz is alarmed that judges should believe it is 
possible for psychiatrists to denne mental illness and to 
license them to exert social control by their pronounce- 
ments. There are cases of mvoluntary psychiatric confine- 
ment for the treatment of behaviour which is not con- 
sidered conventional by the authorities who reflect a 
middle-class view. Ideologies are not self-critical as is 
necessary in science if progress is to continue, so that this 
(Continu^ on page 55) 
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One remaikaMe fact stands out in the fine tributes to the 

work of Sir Winston Churchill which we l^ard after his 
death, and that is, not one speaker — as far as we know — 
ever said that he had put his trust in God and Jesus. Our 
dead leader probably would have called himself a 
Christian, but in the extracts of his stirring speeches we 
heard, God, Jesus, the Virgin Birth, or even the Bible, 
were never mentioned. Churchill obviously preferred to 
rely on the sensible secularist creed of "Do It Yourself*. 

• 
Even tbe Aichbisiiop of Cantertivy, in his eulogy on 
Churchill on TV, never mentioned Churchill's religion. 
Instead, he concentrated on the great gift which God save 
us m Churchill, prayed to the Almi^ty to reward the dead 
leader with a place in Paradise for eternity, and unplored 
all his hearers to pray to and adore God always and for 
ever. In fact, the speech mentioned God far more than 
Churchill. It was a masterpiece of fatuity. 

• 
To get a freethoqght letter in sodh a religious newspaper 
as the Daily Telegraph is indeed something to be proud of. 
And in its issue of January 23rd there was one headed, 
"Gospel Stories of Virgin Birth" (reforred to in Notes and 
News last week), in which Mr. J. P. Davidson was allowed 
to call the gospels **anonymous documents" and the stories 
in them of the Virgin Birth, "a cycle of legends". Unfor- 
tunately, he gives 85-90AD as the date for the composition 
of Luke, which is just nonsense. Luke was quite unknown 
by name before 180 AD. 

• 
Strange to say, spirit photographen^ after flourishing here 
in Ei^and during the nineteenth century and the begin* 
ning of this, appear to have vanished completely — ^though 
some may be found still in Nicaragua, Lapland, and 
Alabama. Instead, we have artists who "see" the spirits of 
the departed and sketch them ahnost as vividly, or perhaps 
we ought to say, far more vividly, than any camera. 
The "genuine" spirit photographs we have seen, always 
appeared to have some fluff around them like a mass 
of cottonwool, and the spirit "likeness" generally seemed 
a badly blurr^i copy of a photograph alr^y in existence. 

Spirit aitieto disdain die cottonwool effect of course, and 
boldly draw in pencil, crayon, or charcoal. One of these 
drawmgs appeared recently in Psychic News, of a young 
man who had "passed on**. And alongside was his photo- 
grai^, to show how true was the artist's likeness. It 
certainly was — though to one who has no "spirit" eye, it 
looked as if an art student had coi>ied the ^oto direct. 
Now we have artists drawing or painting guides direct from 
Summerland. As an example, there is one of "Red Qoud" 
well known to readers of Spiritualistic journals. And if 
one was wanted of "Blithe Spirit" it would be almost 
certainly produced. Perhaps one day we shall get Summer- 
land in aU its ^ory televised . . . ! 

In a New Year message published in the Methodist 
Recorder and reported in Time & Tide (January 20th). Dr. 
Donald Soper suggested a ban on Bible reading for a year 
and a rule that all sermons should have a political text 
instead of a biblical one. These are the things Dr. Soper 
would command if he had a royal prerogative to have his 
wishes granted. "The present situation with regard to the 
Scriptures is intolerable," he said. "They represent an 
intellectual incubus that cannot be removed until an almost 
completely new start is made with this controversial docu- 
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ment." The need, we suggest to Dr. Soper, is not to make 
a new start with the Bible, but to finish with it 

Reflections on Religious Schools 

I DISAGREE with Mrs. Kni^t that religious schools should 
be self-supporting. She can have no idea of the terrible 
condition those schools were in before they were taken 
over by the Government in about 1905. 

They were usually toppling-down old buildings with 
outside smelly lavatories. Often up to 120 were crowded 
into one room. There could be no freedom for them or 
then- teachers. What luled the school was discipline, which 
resulted in unbridled caning of little children who spent 
the best part of the day sobbing and falling oflf the crowded 
galleries. 

Moreover the head teacher and priest could sack a 
teacher at a moment's notice. I knew a teacher whom 
the priest sacked because she had a boy friend; on the 
plea that now her interest would be in him and not on 
her work. The priest sometimes neglected to pay the 
teachers' salaries. Once on crossing over to Ireland I met 
an Irish teadier who said to me "How ludky you are to 
be teaching in Eneland; your salary is paid directly to 
you. I get mme through the priest; for that I have to 
cycle six miles to his house and how of t^ I've gone there 
to be told by his housekeeper 'His Reverence is out. will 
you call in a few days time'. All the time I could see the 
priest reading in the parlour." 

I began teaching in 1908, and so came under some of 
these type of head teachers who wielded the cane. The 
school was situated in Bow and the headmaster boasted, 
"I can cane the children as much as I like. Two (rf the 
boys' fathers took me to court and the magistrate said he 
always gave the judgment in these cases for the teachers." 
The priest came in every Monday morning and gave ax 
cuts of the cane on each hand to any boy who had missed 
mass on Sunday. 

I went home to Tipperary whai the summer holidays 
came. I asked four teachers I met where they were oflf to. 
"We are going to a special mass against a law that the 
English Government is going to pass by which our salaries 
are to be paid direcdy to us and not through the priest as 
is done now," they said. "But we will not accept those 
conditions because it would take away the power of the 
priest." I argued with them but it was of no avail. 

I wince now when I think of the canings of those poor 
miserable, hungry children, stunted by Uie want of love 
in their lives; all huddled up in old ragged clothes, their 
trousers tied up with a sugan of straw, no socks, no shirts, 
their toes out through their boots — ^many indeed bare- 
footed even in winter. 

The priests didn't spend much time indoctrinating the 
children. They left that to the teacher. The last school 
I was in there were five teachers and only the headmistress 
was a believer. The priest's answer when he was accused 
of neglecting the school was, "Why should I be interested 
in the school, I make no money out of it". 

The Government has certainly curtailed the power of 
the priest; he can only dismiss a teacher if she refuses to 
teach the religion. Children can feel things. They knew we 
didn't believe. A child once said to me, "Miss Flanagan, 
you don't believe one word of the catechism and yet you 
teach it to us". 

"Well, Elsie", I answered, "I stay here because I love 
you children and want you to see that there are other 
opinions besides those of the priests. Also I must earn 
my living. All this is our secret." 

Nan Flanagan 
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OUTDOOR 

BdinbuTgh Branch NSS (Tbe Mound).— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRab and Murray. 
London Branches— Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12 — 2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (C^ar Park, Victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead). — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjm.: Sundays, 7 30 p.ro. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Glasgow Secular Society (Ontral Halls, 25 Bath Street), Sunday, 

February 14th, 3 p.m.: Messrs. Cronan, Hyslop, McRae and 

Murray, "Brains Trust". 
Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, February 14th, 6.30 p.m.: Professor Hyman Levy, 

"The Role of Imagination in Science". 
Manchester Branch NSS (Wheatsheaf Hotel, High Street), Sunday, 

February 14th, 7.30 p.m.: F. J. Corina, "God in the Modem 

Worid". 
Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter's Arms, Seymour Place, 

London, W.l), Sunday, February 14th, 7.30 p.m.: F. A. Ridley. 

"The Vatican (Council— The Siunming-Up". 
Ridmiond and Twickenham Humanist Group (Room 5, Com- 
munity Ontre, Sheen Road), Thursday, February 18th, 8 p.m.: 

Stanley Mayne, "Civil Liberty". 
South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square London, W.C.I), Sunday, February 14th, 11 a.m.: 

John Burrows, "Democratic Trends and Social Change". 

Tuesday, February 16th, 7.30 p.m. : Raymond Rowley, "Cruel 

Sports". 

Notes and News 

Our two women contributors this week. Nan Flanagan 
and Gillian Hawtin are both ex-Roman Catholic teachers. 
They are, however, from very different backgrounds — 
Miss Flanagan having been brought up a (Tathoiic in 
Ireland, whereas Miss Hawtin was a convert — ^and their 
experiences were separated by half a century. 

• 
The Pope has again showed his aflBnity to Puis XII, rather 
than John XXm, by calling on the Comitati Cibici, the 
financially powerful and — as the Guardian (1/2/65) put 
it — ^**somewhat mysterious secular branch of the Italian 
hierarchy*' to return to the job of "illuminating*' and "per- 
suading Italian voters and politicians to follow the dictates 
of Catholic morality". The (Tomitati Cibici had not been 
received in the Vatican since the death of Pius XII, who 
used them as an "instrument of psychological pressure" 
against the Oiristian Democrats during the time of Alcide 
de Gasperi. Their leader. Dr. Luigi Geeda was involved 



in the unsuccessful attempt in 1952 to bring the Neo- 
Fascist and Catholic parties into coalition. Relations 
between the Vatican and the Christian Democrats are 
again strained, and Dr. Geeda has, we learn, been received 
in audience by Pope Paul six times in the past few months. 
On January 30th, two days before the meeting of the 
Christian Democrat National Council. Dr. Geeda and 
2,000 Comitati Cibici leaders were at the Vatican. 

Details have come to light, the Observer reported 
(31/1/65), of "bitter dispute" over the appointment of a 
successor to Dr. W. A. Visser 't Hooft as General Secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches. The dispute took 
up much of the time and energy of the recent meeting of 
the Central Conmiittee of the WCC at Enugn, Nigeria. 
The Committee had been expected to ratify the choice of 
the Scottish Episcopalian, the Rev. Patrick Rodger, who 
had been nominated by the Executive. The East Germans 
however, suggested that Dr. Visser 't Hooft should stay 
on until August next year, and this motion was passed. 
But what puzzled many of the delegates was, the Observer 
said, the change that came over Dr. Visser 't Hooft him- 
self. "No one had asked him to resign: it had beai his 
own idea that he was getting too old. Suddenly, he seemed 
to be fighting tooth and nail to stay on, not just until 1966, 
but untS after the next World Assembly in 1968, by which 
time he will be 68." And, the Observer continued, "he is 
believed to have drafted the last G^man motion" because 
he disapproved of Mr. Rodger's nomination. 

The Italian left-wing press has rightly criticised an article 
by Mgr. Lambruschini in the Vatican weekly newspaper, 
VOsservatore Romano delta Domernca, which declared that 
taxpayers were not morally bound to abide strictly by the 
trutii in completing their income tax forms. Roman 
Catholics may be entitled to lie about their incomes in 
legitimate defence against the inflated demands of the 
state, said the KomtPaese Sera, "but where does the poor 
non-Catholic stand?" Mgr. Lambruschini's advice is open 
to objection on more than one ground, but the principal 
complaint — the Times informed us (30/1/65) — ^was that 
"it favours employers at the cost of employees". The 
income of employees is declared by their employers, who 
are free to lie about their own profits but are sure to be 
accurate when declaring the wages of their dependants. 



The Archbishop of York, writing on Sunday observance 
in the February issue of the York Diocesan Leaflet, 
acknowledged that some features of the present legislation 
are outdated and should be removed from the Statute 
Book. To retain them only brought Sunday observance 
into ridicule. But we must, said Dr. Coggan, seek to 
enunciate principles which will ^ide those who legislate 
for a nation, a large part of which owes no active alli- 
ance to the Christian faith. "We must insist on the prin- 
ciple of one day of rest in seven as being of divine institu- 
tion," he said. "The right of every man to worship on 
Sunday must be guarded," and "organised games which 
make work for large numbers of transport workers, police 
and so on should be restricted on Sundays. These are 
elementary principles but they will need watching." And. 
Dr. Coggan quoted: "The price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance". 

Relics of St. Edmund, patron saint of England until 
superceded by St. George, have now been prov^ authentic 
—at least to the satisfaction of the British Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. 
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Catholic Evangelism 

By GILLIAN HAWIIN 



Tfft coDvenlual imtftution^ the Catbol'ics themselves say, 
may pavi away «^heo its work i% done. Since it flourishes, 
we may thertl(yTe argue that its work is no/ done. What 
then, i% thai wrwk? It i5^ evangcHsjiion. 

The ujnvent u:iux)W are colonising, they arc planting 
€futUcr%, spawning evctywhere. I turn to T /it Conxenis of 
(ireia Britain and trelat^d. by Frances^a M. Steele (Sands, 
1^24; and dunyslng three oiders at landcm. 1 note they 
have hcmscs to ihc number of ioui, four and fourteen 
respectively. I turn ncxi to the latest J'lion of the Direc- 
tory (rf Helifflous Orders, Congregations and Socieius, and 
disaiver that the same orders ncjw have six, seven, and 
twenty-three hf>uscs lespeilively. Jn addition, two have 
their own training colleges. Ihese ?re active teaching 
orders, ft is even more surprising to find that whereas in 
1924 the Carmelites, possibly the most severe of conlem- 

Jilative orders, bad twenty houses in England, three in 
cr%ey, and one in Glasgow, they have now increased to 
twenty-seven in this country, and seven in Scotland. Their 
w>le activities, apart from praying and religious exercises, 
are listed as making altai breads, vestments and altar 
linen, printing, painting, the whole being done ^'according 
to requirements \ 

**l)o you think,*' 1 once heard a Catholic priest say, •*a 
certain political party worries if it wins seats at the General 
FJection? They work in other ways. If England were 
taken over by them, the coup d'itat would come another 
way". Belloc, in How> the Rejormation Happened, devoted 
several chapters to showing how gradually the old faith 
was lost sight of by ihc people, because a revolution had 
occurred at the top. Could not that same process be 
reversed? The organisation of the episcopal established 
Church remains much as it came from Catholic lands in 
the 16th century. In its present position, honest neither 
to God nor to man, with diminished congregations, flirting 
with ecumenism, and lightly adopting the vestments of the 
mass in the mistaken belief they have no significance, the 
Church of England does not stand as a bulwark of Protest- 
antism: it is a void which may one day be filled by the 
Roman hierarchy. The British Council of Churches has 
set 1980 as the date for reunion. Take care it is not 
reunion with Rome. When a Catholic prays, though with 
brothcriy love in his heart, '*Ut unum sint/' he prays that 
the other fellow should become a Catholic. Reunion means 
absorption. The Catholic Church will not disdain the odd 
convert; his soul is of infinite worth. But they will strike 
for the centre, to capture the whole system and machine. 
1^0 not think that the Catholic Church will ever rest 
while I'ngland remains lost to her. She prays for its 
conversion continuously; she works for it ceaselessly. From 
the moment of the Reformation in the 16th century, she 
sent her missionary priests here. The Elizabethan govern- 
ment was under no illusion; the penalty for operation was 
death. Three or four centuries is nothing for the Church 
of Rome; she takes a long view. And remember, it is 
not only our philosophy and our law that we owe to the 
freedom of inquiry which the Reformation won for us. 
Has not an overwhelming percentage of the science and 
technology which has transformed the wide world come 
from Protestant countries? But the situation is not immut- 
able. It Is not at all fantastic to suppose that these liberties 
can be lost. It is gcxxl to remind ourselves from time 
to time of the IJtraquist heresy, or the fury of Rome 
against the Albigcnscs, but it may be more prudent to 



look to the future. It matters not if 90 per cent of this 
bod be Protestant or Agnostic, if minorities, determined, 
well organised, work revolutions. 

Writing over twenty-five years ago about the death erf 
Arianism, Belloc On The Great Heresies, Sheed and Ward, 
1938), said: 

This is the fashion in wtiicfa the firrt of the great heresies 
which threatened at one moment to undennine and destroy 
the wtiok of Catholic society, disappeared. The process had 
taken ahnost three hundred years, anid it is interesting to note 
that as far as doctrines are concerned, about that space of 
time, or a little more, sufficed to take the substance out of the 
various main heresies of the Protestant reformers. 
He concluded his book with the words: — 

Even the most misguided, or the most ignorant of men. 
talking vaguely of **churches** are now using a language that 
rings hollow. The last generation could talk, in Protestant 
cotmtries at least, of *^the churches**. The present generation 
cannot There are not many churches; there is one. It is the 
Catholic Church on the one side, and its mortal enemy on 
the other. The lists are set. 

If you dislike the voice erf a Catholic historian — though 
he does nothing else, here, than uphold Bradlaugh wt^ 
the latter spoke of the ultimate conflict being between 
Rome and Reason — you may remind yourself of the 
words erf J. M. Robertson, in the final chapter of A Short 
History of Christianity: — 

The ultimate problem is to forecast the future. A confident 
faith in continual progress is one of the commonest states of 
mind of the present . . . though of late the assumption has 
been increasingly challenged. In view of the unmistakable 
decadence of the creeds as such, it is natural for rationalists to 
expect an early reduction of Christianity to the status now 
held by "folk-lore**. . . But while this may be called probable, 
there can be no scientific certainty in the matter. For one 
thing, the process must for economic reasons be much slower 
than used to be thought likely, for instance, in the time of 
Voltaire . . . Voltaire was so far right that a century has seen 
the old Christianity abandoned, after a reaction, by a huge 
part of the best intelligence of our age, as it was by that of 
his. But there may be more reactions . . . The average of 
mind is still poor beside the best ... It is indeed dimly 
conceivable that ... the mere warfare of capital and labour 
may end in the degradation of the people, and the consequent 
reduction of upper-class life to the plane of mere sensuous 
gratification and ''practical sdence**. In either event, a religion 
now seen by instructed men to be incredible may be preserved 
by a community neither instructed nor religious. But that is 
a speculation, not a scientific forecast. 
Unfortunately, it is rather less a speculation, and closer 
to becoming a forecast than might have been dreamed 
to be possible a few decades aeo. 

It is sometimes hoped, in this country, that a wedge 

can be driven between the clergy and the laity. The facts 

do not support the hope. The Catholic body has grown 

in strength, numbers, organisation, and demands since 

the act of toleration in 1829. A. C. F. Beales (who has 

never had any inhibitions about the prolagonism of his 

beliefs notwithstanding his academic position) reminds 

us that until 1847 the Catholics struggled to get a share m 

government grants for school building. From then until 

1902 they fought for a share of local education rates. By 

the Act of 1902, the schools, once built, were to be given 

90 per cent running costs by the local education auth(mtes. 

Since 1902 the Catholic claim, growing by what it fed 

upon, has had full support. Wrote B^Ies, in 1950: — 

The Catholics of this coimtry have a public reputation for 

knowing their faith, knowing their own mind, and standing 

solidly together when a public issue arises which affects their 

position. The sudden appearance of Catholic Parents and 

electors Associations all over the country in 1945, to meet 

the coming education bill, is only the latest manifestation ci 
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a soUdanty which had raised nearly half a million pounds for 
the Ensis Fund in 1870, and had a profound influence in 

^?J™^ A^ ®?*i^ "^^^^^ Cardinal Vaughan achieved in the 
oaitour Act or 1902. 

In 1895 there appeared a maxim in The Tablet later 

made famous by Sir John Gilbert: — "Catholic education 

f or aU Catholic children, in Catholic schools*'. Does the 

reader realise to what extent independent convent schools 

are dependent on non-Catholic fees? Here are figures for 

1955, from a Catholic source: — 

Children at Catholic Independent Schools 

A ^ . r.J?^^ GIRLS 

y^ ^?}^ ?P Non-Catholic Total RC Non-Catholic 
5-15 100 83 17 100 51 49 

5-11 100 78 22 100 50 50 

'''}l.U V^"^ ^ *^l^ . ^^ ^2 48 

Cathohcs. so far from bemg abashed at asking for their 
own schools when state schools are already provided tell 
us how they have lightened the burden erf the state schools 
by providmg education at their own expense for their own 
children. 

It must be remembered [writes Beales] that the State 

receives, and has received, over many years, the benefit of 

schools which Catholics have provided entirely out of private 

inoney, and that the people (often very poor) who subscribed 

tlus money, were in addition paying their full share of the 

rates and taxes which go to support the schook provided by 

the State . . . They have had to pay twice over, and both 

payments are today much heavier than they were in the past. 

C^e more burden imposed by Catholicism upon the 

Cathohc layman. No birth control— and double charces 

for the results! 

But the layman believes he is fightmg for his eternal 
salvation, and for that of his children, when he fights for 
his own schools. You may see this in all countries and 
centuries. There has been a second collection for this 
express purpose, suice 1944, every mass, every Sunday, in 
every Catholic church. The situation will not change 
because of the parents' financial sacrifices. It is like 
this now, it was so twenty years ago, it was so two hundred 
years ago. In penal days. Catholics of any rank and fortune 
sent their children to the Continent, Douai especially. Until 
after 1 829, fluent French was the mark of the educated 
Catholic, though to go abroad for one's education was to 
incur the penalty of losing the right to any real property. 
We cannot always rely on support at ministerial level. 
Mr. George Tomlinson, opening a Catholic school at 
York in October, 1948, said: "Catholics can rest assured 
that the government will respect their rights. Schools like 
this are the only antidote to the many problems facing 
us in the world today." 

"Schools like this" stand for the Syllabus of Errors 
which tells us it is heresy that "every man is free to 
embrace and profess the religion he shall believe true, 
guided by the light of reason". "Schools like this" stand 
for censorship. In Eire this does not merely mean banning 
Macdiiavelli or James Joyce; it means excluding every 
trumpery novel which has a reference to a divorce or an 
act of adultery. 

We may obtain more help from the sturdy anti- 
Catholicism of the local education authorities. Here there 
has been frequent resistance to Catholic demands, often 
overridden by ministerial uitervention. R.A. Butler had his 
doubts, on April 4th, 1944, whether the Catholic body 
could find the ten million required of them at that date. 
However, find it they did. Open the Catholic Herald for 
September 25th, 1964, and read that sixteen new churches 
were opened in the diocese of Southwark within the last 
year, that eleven more are under construction, that the 
Salesian College at Battersea is to be rebuilt at a cost of 
£250,000. 

Is the Catholic Church really so hard up? Is all this 
fuss really deflecting our attention from the fact they are 
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domg very mcely tiiank you? Are they extracting as much 
as they can out of tiie state in order to divert o&er funds 
to oUier purposes? If grace is all it's made out to be. why 
cannot it keep tiie child "safe" in a state school? We 
Mswer die Catholic demands witii die question why 
should we support indoctrination? 
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(Continued from page 51) 

trend as well as the collusion of certain psychiatrists who 
play along are to be deplored. 

Szasz does not say that society is not justified in setting 
some values even if other values would be workable in 
some other conceivable society, but I wish he would have 
raised tiiis point and elaborated on it. He also leaves 
mmself open to criticism when he mentions only border- 
hne instances and not the many court cases involving 
extreme forms of pathological behaviour tiiat could hardly 
be tolerated in any society. According to Szasz tiiese 
people can be happy with their neuroses and should only 
receive psycho-analytic treatment on their own request 
because to do otherwise would not keep the ego intact. 
What would Szasz have us do: keep die ego intact and 
protect society by imprisonment or protect society and 
free^ the "criminal" after psycho-analytic treatment? I 
don't think such tamperings with the "ego" are as serious 
as Szasz vaguely implies and certainly would not result in 
some kind of mental collapse. 

Hutten's essay is concerned with the validity of subjec- 
tive evidence in psychology and whether the use of such 
data is scientific. He concludes that it is without sounding 
too much like Bishop Berkeley, but it is odd in his discus- 
sion of the act of observation he makes no mention of 
die philosophy of A. N. Whitehead; but perhaps Hutten 
is like myself and can't understand it. 

Getting back to earth we have "Probation and the 
Crime Problem" by Howard Jones who simply outiines 
the present increasing incidence of crime in modem Great 
Britain and the successful application of group interviews 
by probation ofiicers with their charges. The dfficacy of 
this method with the working class seems to be related 
to their being more influenced by the opinions of their 
fellows. 

"Why die Cross?" is H. J. McQoskey's blast at the 
Christian ideas concerning the cross. There is more than 
one set of beliefs on this topic and the author criticises 
them in turn, often pitting one modern theologian against 
another, but it is when McCIoskey pits these doctrines 
against his own common sense that the fun begins; how- 
ever, when these doctrines are examined from the angle of 
God's nature and the mentality of those who would 
worship such a being the whole matter becomes most 
unfunny, and one can see how these sentiments are a drag 
on any improvement in compassion and intelligence that 
is so surely needed in the world. McCIoskey could have 
asked why, if the cross-business was so wonderful, didn't 
God have it done earlier? To the already-converted a 
criticism of these doctrines may sound like child's play 
but such matters need some repetition and to do it well 
is all the more commendable. 

Different models and analogies have had their day in 
the history of science and the same is true for theology. 
The argument from design for the existence of God was 
once in vogue and used as its favourite example the watch 
which necessitated a mechanic because of the complexity 
and purposefulness of the parts. By analogy the com- 
plexity of the world necessitated a divine mechanic. M. H. 
Carr6 bothered to expend his energies in writing a learned 
history of the mechanism analogy as it developed in 
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England. I suppose the history of any idea is of interest 
though and C^rr6 shows the interactions between pious 
scientists and professional theologians with the discoveries 
of the day until even this phase of theology also had to 
be stashed away in the ahready commodious trash-can for 
defunct religious endeavours. The end, of course, came 
with Darwinism which provided a better explanation for 
organic design. During the heyday of these ideas everyone 
seemed to shut his eyes to the amount of disorder present 
in nature and if they wanted to be consistent (as pointed 
out by Bertie) they should have also postulated a destroy- 
ing deity. 

Readers of this year's Rationalist Annual won't find 
any world-shaking ideas to inflame them, but most I'm 
sure will be entertained and informed upon dipping be- 
tween the covers of this volume some cold winter's night. 
Just one last querulous query: why in this otherwise well- 
rounded selection of essays was there none on sex? 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CHRISTIANITY: THE DEBIT ACCOUNT 

Mrs. Margaret Knight^s article, "Christianity: the Debit Account" 
must surely be reckoned as one of the best things she has done. 

It is saddening to realise how many well educated people there 
are whose knowledge of this subject is either perverted or lacking. 

I think that such people, after making a careful study of the 
foul and bloody history— I use the politest possible language — of 
the Christian Church, must ask themselves whether they can 
honestly have anything to do with the damned thing. 

A shocking question for a Christian, but a perfectly fair one. 

May one hope that Mrs. Knight will elaborate this article and 
publish it in booklet form? 

A. W. Coleman 
[We understand that Mrs. Knight has given permission for the 
National Secular Society to issue her article as a leaflet. — ^Ed.] 

MARXISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

F. A. Ridley advises me to read Plekhanov's book The Role of 
the Individual in History, and thinks by my doing so I may be 
able in future to criticise Kautsky and perhaps himself more 
intelligently. I like the perhaps himself bit. 

Thanks for the advice Mr. Ridley, but I am sorry to tell you 
that I have read Plekhanov^s book, and was not impressed by it 
at all. To say that exceptional men influence history insofar as 
they reflect the ideas of their epochs becomes a piece bf rubbish 
when at the same time you claim that the historical process would 
evolve essentially the same way independent of their existence or 
influence. In what sense do exceptional individuals influence 
history, if as you have claimed in one of your letters, the 
whole historical process would evolve the same way ind^>endent 
of them? 

You have claimed yourself that without Calvin the Reformation 
would have been defeated. How do you reconcile this striking 
claim with your Marxian view of an excepdonal individual being 
merely one who exploits the ideas bf his time, and also the view 
that the historical process would evolve the same way indepen- 
dent of his influence? 

You say Marxism does not deny in toto the influence of the 
individual, yet you have claimed the counter-reformation would 
have succeeded but for Calvin Yet you have the nerve to tell 
me to read Plekhanov in order to produce intelligent criticism of 
Marxism. I therefore seriously advise you to get your philoso- 
pjbical ideas in order first before starting to try to advise anyone. 
Then we may get some intelligent answers from you. 

R. Smith 

CHURCHILL 

Despite the many eulogies which are appearing in the nationalist 
press, of Sir Winston Churchill, the fact remains that here we had 
a man who had no time for deep and consistent thought about 
human affairs. If any humanist or freethinker had asked him 
whether he acceptecl the fundamental principle that human 
problems should be faced in terms of himian intellectual and 
moral resources without invoking supernatural authority, he would 
have rejected any such suggestion. 

The tact that prayers were said for him in churches all over 
the country and that the Queen and Prince Philip are mentioned 
as taking part in these prayers is a timely reminder that whether 
Sir Winston Churchill was a regular churchgoer or not — and it 
is suggested that he was not — he nevertheless did nothing to 



remove the yoke of superstition with its repressive effects on 
education and sdentific work which still hampers us in our efforts 
for greater public enlightenment and advance to world civilisation. 

Sir Winston Churchill had no aptitude for the difficult task of 
adiieving a consistent rational view of human affairs. Indeed he 
is well-kjnown for his assertion that "Consistency is the hobgoblin 
of little minds**. And of course this is the kind of assertion which 
himianists and secularists have very little patience with since it is 
obvious that the whole aim of scientists and philosophers is to 
achieve consistency in all branches bf human knowledge and 
thought. 

As for his interest in the whole of humanity around him wg 
can see that he was a parochialist par excellence as shown by 
such statements as the following, "We must recollect what it is 
we have to contend for. It is for our liberty, it is for our indepen- 
dence, nay, for our existence as a nation". 

Consistent humanists will agree readily that this is the very stuff 
from which the terrible international anarchy, which menaces the 
very survival of mankind, is constructed. 

If his blindness to the menace of national independence is 
obvious, his support for monarchy and imperialism is equally 
made plain by many statements such as the following, "I have 
not become the King's First Minister in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire". But despite all the alleged 
strength of character and capacity for inspiring leadership which 
Churchill was alleged by other parochial patriots and imperialists 
to possess, the fact remains that the British Empire has been 
decimated and there are many new divisions and antagonisms 
at work which a little more care for real human sympathy and 
consistency of prindi^e might well have avoided. 

I am not being hardhearted in reminding freethinkers of these 
things. I just think that the future of the human race should be 
set above sentimentalism about a man whose past has failed to 
direct human social affairs into more intelligent and hopeful 
diannels. 

E. G. Macfarlane 
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Everything that can, and much that cannot, be said of 
Winston ChurchiU has already been said. How does one 
sort out the myth from the reality? Is the myth perhaps 
more important, as it is more interesting? He has been 
described as the greatest man of his generation and the 
greatest Englishman of all time. How does one measure 
greatness? Is the yardstick of the hearth the same as that 
of the study? Is either that of the newspaper office? 

There can be few who , 
witnessed the state funeral 
who did not find it a moving 
experience. England does 

this sort of thing supremely IThnt Wlinoml 

well. At the vulgar level it X tl^itl M/ Ulliiritg 

was an unparalleled gather- 
ing. In social terms everyone By DA VI0 TRIBE 



recall, in International Co-operation Year, his contribution 
to the cold war. 

It is easy to be cynical about poUticians and statesmen. 
The anatomy of power is in many ways a gruesome 
cadaver. Sensitive folk find it too pachydermatous, and 
the intellectually discriminating too discoloured. Perhaps 
intellectuals are advised to keep away from it, for contact 
has seldom glorified either it or them. President Johnson 

and the Texans have in one 
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who was anyone was there — 
captains and kings, judges 
and presidents, mayors and prime ministers, high commis- 
sioners and ambassadors. One hundred and ten member 
nations of the United Nations were represented — probably 
more than at any one time may be found in the General 
Assembly itself. As they stood on the steps beneath the 
epic west front of St. Paul's Cathedral, overiooked by a 
polyglot concourse and nondescript buildings like the one 
from which Lee Harvey Oswald is alleged to have fired 
"successfully" at a moving target, who could guess the 
psychopathology and the fears of those present? And yet 
as I looked around, the uniformed police were as usual 
unarmed, the troops had their arms reversed in tribute, 
and there was not a single person visible that one could 
recognise as a security officer: either then or when later 
the cavalcade of cars passed within a few yards of where 
I was standing. Surely no other country could manage so 
daunting an operation with such consunmiate discretion. 
There was, in fact, nothing to distract from one's private 
thoughts. 
Iliioes to UtrgfBt 

In theory everyone was there simi>ly to pay tribute to a 
man. Though he admitted to religious scepticism when 
young and always referred to God in the manner of 
Abraham Lincoln, it cannot be said that a religious funeral 
was. like Nehru's thrust upon him. But it was a pity. The 
phrases the world remembers are purely secular, and the 
diverse company sat oddly under an Anglican roof. Prob- 
ably few thou^t about the service. It was a time to 
remember the best about the man. 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Best to forget the histrionics 
in South Africa and Sidney Street; the opposition to 
women's suffrage, Indian independence and the welfare 
state; strike breaking in 1926, and the Gallipoli fiasco in 
1915 (which was probably not his fault). Best not to look 
too closely at celebrated paintings and speculate how 
widdy they would have been acclaimed if from a lesser 
hand. Best not to savour too carefully the histories, blanch 
at the tel^ranmiese and the egocentricity, or linger on the 
journalistic one-u[Mnanship that ensured the relevant docu- 
ments remained the property of himself and not of the 
PubKc Records Office. Best not even to examine the teeth 
of the strat^c hobby-horses he mounted during the great 
conflict, or tiie elocution of the great oratory. Best not to 



year stage-managed through 
Congress a hundred 
measures that Presidait 
Kennedy and the intellec- 
tuals fouled to advance in 
three. I find such acknow- 
ledgment sad. But it seems 
to be true, nevertheless. 
Or one can be merely 
contemptuous. "If you fail in everything else you can turn 
to politics," it is said. "They weren't able to teach Churchill 
anything at Harrow, and they couldn't later on. But it 
takes a dunce to make a political success." This is going 
as far in one direction as the myth does in another. For 
here is no mountebank, but a man with towering qualities. 
There is courage: — the physical courage of Ctodurman, 
Sidney Street and "see-for-himself throughout the war, 
and the moral courage of twice crossing the floor of the 
House and facing the political wilderness in the thirties. If 
he rushed in and made mistakes, what a refreshing change 
from most "leaders" who make mistakes by domg nothing. 
There is imagination. True, it may have been the imagina- 
tion erf the Whig rather than the social historian; but Siere 
are occasions when men need to be stirred, and they are 
stirred by a vision, not a statistical table. There is enormous 
energy. At 65, the age most men are retiring, he undertook 
paramount responsibility in this country and — ^what was 
then no hack, embarrassing [riirase — the Free World. No 
man could have worked harder. Twice the victim of pneu- 
monia and in the knowledge of being the special tai^get of 
every Luftwaffe bombadier, he kept going by unflagging 
willpower and a unique ability to relax. In those years he 
came to look like the British bulldog he represented 
throughout the world. 
The Roar 

At the creative level they thought of him as a many- 
sided genius. Not perhaps in the intellectual tradition of 
the Renaissance which has not by and large appealed to 
the English-speaking peoples. Rather in the manner of the 
amateurish versatility erf the Boy's Own Paper heroes. What 
however was his actual achievement in the arts? I do not 
consider him a great writer, in that he is not to my mind 
sufficiently distinguished by psychological insight, com- 
mand of mood or nuance of language. But in evocation 
of the heroic he is superb, and he would clearly have made 
a great political or war correspondent (which at one time 
he was). Though he might not have satisfied Professor 
Higgins, his diction was admirably suited to the roll of 
his oratory, ins[Hred by the psalms in the Authorised 
Version, noble, simple, full of rich parallelisms and 
onomatopoeia. On the occasion of his eightieth birthday 
celd>rations he said, with perhaps uncharacteristic 
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modesty: *'It was the nation and the race dwelling all 
round the globe that had the lion's heart. I had the luck 
to be called upon to give the roar.*' But what a roar it was. 
Man of Cidture 

Insensitive to music and trite in painterly appreciation 
(preferring chocolate boxes to Graham Sutherland), he 
was yet, in a way that few public figures can claim to be, 
a man of culture. He relaxed with Edward Gibbon, not 
Ian Fleming. If Sir Gerald Kelly exaggerated in describing 
his oil of a snow scene at Chartwell as the greatest English 
painting of this century, and if his feats with a bricklayer's 
trowel were amplified by Smith Square, he represented a 
tradition of creative hobbies now yielding to the paralytic 
cult of the goggle-box. 

To the many thousands along the funeral route and the 
namdess millions who followed television and radio com- 
mentaries, on steppe and prairie, in desert and jungle, he 
was the Great Commoner. They forgot his aristocratic 
connections, and remembered how, almost unique among 
the War Cabinet, he had declined elevation to the Lords. 
Impulsive, often irrational, alternating between insensitive- 
ness and sentimentality, blowing up into sudden squalls, 
sulwidmg into genial calms, mispronouncing "Nazis" and 
doing badly at school, he was the common man writ large. 
Hiough not consciously ambitious like him, unconsciously 
they identified with the Cinderella story of the mediocre 
schoolboy who made good as a man, of the middle-aged 
failure who triumphed in old age. They identified too with 
the St. George of the Garter, who might run before big 
rats in the ratrace, but stood his ground when a dragon 
was in the path. They didn*t care whether he was given 
a salute of 17 or 19 guns, or whether the Queen created a 
precedent by attending his funeral. 

Flnert Hoar 

For the English it was an especially moving occasion. 
Truly 1940 was "their finest hour". For the last time 
Britain ahnost, if not really, ruled the waves, but in a sense 
unassodated with the gunboat imperialism of former 
centuries. It was the coinciding crest of two waves that 
oftOT swell in opposition— power and glory. There was 
something like it in 1815, whose hero enjoyed the first 
great non-royal state funeral of 1852. But whereas 
Napoleon represented oppression with reform. Hitler repre- 
sented oppression with barbarism. 

In the Freethought-Humanist movanent we often criti- 
dse English society. We are right to do so. We disagree 
with the platform of the ecclesiastical Establishment, and 
"the function of an Opposition is," as Lord Randolph 
Churchill observed, *'to oppose". Sudi labour is a public 
service. Complacency is tfie besetting national sin. There 
is no lack of ability. Were industry organised as efficiently 
as the state funeral, there would be no economic crisis. 
But it is fitting to pay tribute too. 

At the time of the Algerian war there was lively multi- 
national discussion in my Greek barb^s one day about 
the shortcomings of the English. Suddenly an Algerian 
intervened, slowly and calmly: "You can say what j^ou 
like, but you live longest in England". The disputation 
died away. We must never forget that when Karl Marx 
had been ignominiously ejected from most of the capitals 
of Europe he was afforded sanctuary in the British Museum 
to [dot the downfall of the rulmg classes. There are 
injustices here that need a National Coimcil for Civil 
Liberties or an ombudsman. But there are great freedoms 
too. I like to think that statesmen of the world gathered 
round Churchill's coffin to salute English freedom, very far 
from perfect, but a danmed sight better than in most of 
their own countries. It may sound corny, but it*s not such 
a small thing. 



THE CHURCHES IN POUUCS 

The Churches must face the fact that thdr faith is irrele- 
vant to very large masses of the less privileged in Scotland, 
said the Right Rev. Eh". Kenneth M. Carey, Bishop of the 
Edinburgh diocese of the Episcopal Churdi. And, the 
Bishop added, "if we are realistic, we have got to face the 
fact that the world as a whole thinks that the gospel as 
preached and practised by the Churches today is almcKt 
totally irrelevant to its hopes and dreams and desires" 
{The Glasgow Herald, 5/2/65), Christians— and the 
Churches — ^should therrfore be involved in, and care pas- 
sionately about politics. They should point out that the 
Old Testament was "crammed with politics". 

It seemed, from the parliamentary debate on the Teach- 
ing (Scotland) Bill on February 4th, that the Church of 
Scotland and Roman Catholic Churches need no encour- 
agement from an Episcopalian bishop to be involved in 
politics. Mrs. Judith Hart, Joint Under Secretary of State 
for Scotland, winding up the debate, reported that the 
Secretary erf State had had representations that the two 
Churches should be assured of places on the proposed 
Teaching Council {The Scotsman, 5/2/65). Mr. Midiael 
Noble (Conservative, Aigyll) had said that if no Govem- 
mait statement was forthcoming the Opposition would 
seek to amend the Bill in its later stages. Mrs. Hart duly 
promised that an amendment would be introduced during 
the committee stage. The six members of the council to 
be nominated by the Secretary of State would "take 
account'* of the two Churches. This— as the Scotsman 
suggested — indicated a change in Government attitude. For 
on Feburary 2nd, the Scottish Secretary himsdf, Mr. 
William Ross, had hoped that "people who become 
members of the council will not be representatives or dele- 
gates". 

The only consolation is that, in some respects at any 
rate, the two Churches are likely to cancel each other 
out. 

ZIP OR ZIPPER? 

The other night, here in Canada, an English friend and 
myself were having one of those silly conversations center- 
ing around the alternatives of English versus Amoican 
linguistic usage. The relative merits of "lift" versus "eleva- 
tor", "petrol" versus "gasoline" finally degenerated to a 
consideration of "trousers" versus "pants" which spariced 
the even more trivial "zip" versus "zipper". I had always 
assumed that there was no little onomatopoeia bdiind the 
etymology erf this word but on this point I was at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage for by some great coincidence my friend 
was one of the engineers responsible for the design of this 
fastener which was at one time not, named satisfactorily. I 
do not need to remind anyone how the success or failure 
of a new product very often depends on its name so that 
you can imagine the interest my friend took in this aspect 
of his problem. He went on to tell me how he once let a 
clergyman demonstrate the new fastener in private by 
trying on a pair of trousers fitted with this device that was 
destined to replace buttons for many purposes. The clergy- 
man was, of course, a novice and understandably botdied 
his only attempt at closure but not without some pain as 
was evident from his sharp cry of surprise. After a hasty 
reflection he asked with a wince, "What kind of Z^pporah 
is this?" (cf Exodus 4, 25) whereupon my engineer friend 
(who is slightly hard-of-hearing) exclaimed, "2Upper did 
you say? That's it! " 
Well, there you have it, the origin of the word "zipper". 

D. M. Chapman 
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Are Science and Religion Compatible? 

By D. A. RICKARDS 



What do the terms science, reUgion, and compatibility 
really mean? Let us b^in with definitions. The word 
compatible means to co-exist in harmony or to be non- 
contradictory.^ The word science means knowledge, based 
upon a detailed study and testing of nature. The methods 
used in sci^ice consist of making controlled observations 
and the knowledge gained from experi^ce and experiment 
is used to describe, explain or predict the event in question. 
The object of all science is to co-ordinate our experiences 
and bring them into a logical system.' Science is interested 
in truth — but what is truth? Truth consists of an accurate 
report and nothing more. It is the comfrfete description of 
a particular event in time and space. Science seeks the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth. It does 
not lie for the glory of some ancient fable — it does not 
twist its results to suit some political group. It lets the 
observations speak for themselves. 

A scientific theory is governed by the law of parsimony 
and all that this means is that there must be no extra 
trimmings — the plain simple facts are enough. In the words 
of the astronomer, Laplace, "there is no need for [God] in 
the hypothesis."' 

Scientific belief differs greatly from religious belief. The 
belief of a physicist in Einstein's relativity; or the belief of 
a biologist in Darwinism is based on probability, it is 
acceptable only as long as it is satisfactory and until a 
better or more complete concept comes into existence. It 
is never believed in dogmatically as an absolute truth. 
Scientists are not bound to believe what other scientists 
believe and no scientific theory is beyond challenge and 
improvement. To science doubt is the beginning of know- 
ledge. To scientists, doubt is the beginning of wisdom. 
Next we must define religion. 

Literally, the word reUgion means "fear of the gods". 
But it originated from two other words: "re" meaning 
"again", and "hgere" — ^to tie. Hence the word reli^on 
means to hold back or to be tied down*, to a set of beliefs 
or dogmas. There are a great number of religions in the 
world, but our discussion will be confined to those found 
in the Bible — ^namely Judaism and Christianity. A belief 
in either of these involves an all powerful God (Jehovah) 
who created the universe and everything in it. The various 
books of the Old Testament relate the experiences and 
customs erf the Jews. The New Testament describes the 
foundation of Christianity for which Jehovah sent his only 
son to earth in human form to save mankind for sin! 

As in so many other mythologies, the son of God was 
bom to a virgin; led a miracle-filled life, raised the dead, 
cured the sick and finally was killed. However, he came 
back to life and after a trip to hell, he ascended in glory to 
be seated on a tlirone at his Father's side. We are told that 
all who believe will be saved, while unbelievers will burn 
for ever and ever.' TTie key word in religion is "fear" — 
the fear of punishment, fear of death, fear of God. In the 
book of Psalms we read that fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and in Proverbs comes the verse — 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.' 

There is not time to discuss relieion in detail, but one 
way of assessing its real value is by reviewing the ^ect 
which it has had on men and nations. As the saying goes — 
by thdr fruits ye shall know them." 

We must review the history of science and religion and 
ask ourselves, in all honesty, have they been truly com- 
patible? It is inconceivable that anyone could seriously 



say yes, because when religion flourished, science dechned. 
And as the boundaries of science were widened, the 
domain of religion was narrowed. Not only was religion 
incompatible with every branch of scientific work, it was 
actively opposed to all scientific progress. The conflict 
between theology and science was the conflict between 
authority and observation.® 

The attitude of St. Augustine in the 4th century (350- 
430 AD) was typical of the early Church Fathers. It went 
like this: "Nothing is to be accepted save on the authority 
of scripture, since greater is that authority than all the 
powers erf the human mind."* Can you imagine the stifling 
eflfect which this doctrine exerted upon science? The Bible 
was divinely inspired and everything that man could need 
to know was to be found within its contents So why 
study the stars? Why study disease? Why study the 
earth when it's all in God's book? 

Were religion and science ever compatible in any field? 
The answer is no. Look at the history of medicine and 
you find that the religious theory of disease was based on 
magic. It varied between divine wrath on one hand, and 
satanical intervention on the other. Treatment consisted 
of appeasing God and insulting the devil. Great faith was 
placed in the use of holy water and fetishes such as the 
bones of dead saints. Demons were expelled by special 
incantations. The Churches always considered themselves 
better informed than the physicians. 

Do you call this comfwtibility? 

Take astronomy. Religion said that the earth was flat 
and stationary in the centre of the universe. Heaven was 
above the earth and hell beneath it. It was a sin to bdieve 
that the world was round or that anyone could live on the 
other side of it.^** Astronomers agreed with the Church or 
bore the consequences, and under such conditions, Christi- 
anity failed to produce a worthwhile astronomer for 1500 
years! 

Even whai Copernicus rediscovered^^ the truth about 
the solar system, he was afraid to publish his opinions until 
he was on his deathbed." Galileo also knew the truth- 
he knew that the earth revolved around the sun but he was 
forced to recant. Why? Because such an idea was contrary 
to the scriptures! What kind of compatibiUty do you call 
this? Take geology and you will find that it was shackled 
to the Bible for 1700 years." Earthquakes were the will 
of God and everything had to conform with a world which 
was created in 4004 BC! Take biology— you will see that 
it was impossible for real progress to be made until Darwin 
and Wallace broke away from the absurdities of special 
creation in Genesis and explained the origin of species on 
the basis of evolution. Take meteorology — you will find 
that the Churches knew all about the electrical storms which 
toppled their steeples and ruined their places of worship. 
These were the devil's works. They could not be prevented 
but they could be lessened by the use of holy water, bell 
ringing, special prayers and occasional witch burning. It 
took Benjamm Franklin — the infidel — to invent a lightning 
rod which could protect a church from both the wickedness 
of Satan and the wrath of God! 

What caused this religious fanaticism which drove men 
to persecute their enemies rather than to persuade them? 
What made the true believers so intolerant? What else 
but the pseudo-morality which abounded in their holy 
books? The God of the Old Testament was bloodtlursty 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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This Believing World 

As some readers may hove noticed during the funeral week 
of Winston Churchill, most, if not all, the writers of the 
tributes to his life and work woke up to the fact that he 
never, or very rarely, r^erred to Jesus or to God, and 
certainly never to Bible miracles as of any help whatever 
in his long life. It is true that the Sunday Express 
(January 31st) had a page article headed "When Sir 
Winston spoke about God and Heaven," but only at the 
end of the third column were we told about his "disserta- 
tion on God, the world, and the hereafter,'* without any 
hint ot Jesus, or any real details of what the dissertation 
said. 

In fact, tlie only other leferenceB are: "I wonder what God 
thinks of the things his creatures have invented?"; and 
"When I get to heaven I mean to spend a considerable 
portion of my first million years in painting . . .". There is 
nothing else in the 24 extracts from his own words" given 
by the Observer (January 31st). 

Why was Chmdiffl so reticent about clearly expressmg his 
belief? Obviously, because he could find no evidence of 
any part played by God in the aflfairs of the world. 
Also perhaps because he had read Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall three times. One need only read Gibbon once to 
see that that master of history had demolished Christianity 
as a divine religion once for all. 

Alas, a dfatressii^ diwrlosare unearthed by Psychic News 
(February 6th) has dislodged Mrs. Jeane Dixon from her 
throne from being the first seer or prophetess who foresaw 
the murder of President Kennedy. She was apparently 
preceded by a Miss Taylor Caldwell who actually "saw it 
in detail" months before it occurred. The President was of 
course told and ignored it. She published the prophecy 
"weeks" before it happened, as did other newspapers, one 
of which was called The Wanderer, 

Miss CaMwel has two other distinctioD9— she is a "famous 
author" and "a natural psychic" as she told Psychic News 
herself. One of her books is about Ghaigis Khan, about 
whom she knew literally nothing. Yet her book is abso- 
lutely accurate in every detail. All her dreams always 
come true, for her grandmother was Irish and used to 
tell her as a child she was "fey". What a pity that Mrs. 
Dixon and Miss Caldwell cannot give us the name of the 
next Derby winner! 

The writer of die London ""Eveoii^ News'* "Saturday 
R^ection" (January 23rd) not being able to connect 
Winston Churchill to God in all his travels, left him 
severely alone, and turned to the wondwful adventures of 
Paul as detailed in Acts— which is quite as much a work 
of fiction as Esther. Paul "was a deeply religious man" 
(which was more than could be said of Churchill) so we 
got a "r^ection" about him, written with evangelical 
enthusiasm, though the two accounts of Paul's "missionary 
travels" (in Acts and the Epistles) contradict each other in 
nearly every detail. Still, thank God. both are divinely 
inspired. 

How often we read about a perfectly honest person be- 
coming an unpudent thief and, when caught, immediately 
"passing the buck" to the Christian devil. We hold no brief 
for this long-living and happy gentleman, but we decline 
to believe he is always to blame for somebody else becom- 
ing a thief. Here we have a Mr. Famb^be, a postman. 



stealing £238 from Littlewoods, and then indignantly claim- 
ing that he wasn't to blame but "the devil inside him". The 
magistrate declined to blame the devil, however, and the 
postman got three months. 



ARE SCIENCE AND RELIGION COMPATIBLE? 

(Concluded from page 59) 

and barbaric." His son in the New Testament predicted 
an early end to the world and threat^ed his enemies with 
torture and eternal damnation.^^ Is it any wondor that 
beliefs like these encouraged the Church and its followers 
to act as badly to those who disagreed with them in this 
world, as thdr God promised that he would do to his 
enemies in the next world. 

Some people try to differentiate between religion and 
the Church. Religion was good, they say, but the Churches 
were bad. Don't you believe it. The Judaeo-Christian 
religion made the Churches what they were and the 
Churches with all their intolerance were firmly based on 
religious principles. Another thing which must be made 
clear is that the Roman Catholic Churdi was no worse 
than any other religious group. Luther called Copernicus 
an upstart astrologer and a fool! Calvin pr^erred to 
believe that the earth could not be moved and quoted the 
93rd Psalm^« and Wesley thought that it was preferable 
to give up his belief in the Bible than his belief in witch- 
craft! " It would be easy to continue to give examples 
but the time has come when we should a^ ourselves — 
why on earth did the Churches change their pomt of view? 
Was it because they realised that their existence was 
threatened and that their future was at stake? Or did 
they get a new revelation from God? 

To be sure, Christianity no longer persecutes the scien- 
tist. No more are heretics burned at the stake, no more 
can witches be tortured. We have readied the a^ of com- 
patibiUty! Ministers, priests and rabbis are still arrayed 
like Solomon in all his glory. They are still called upon to 
give their blessings and invocations but in reality, they 
have become like the l^aidary emperor— they have no 
clothes. The Church was faced with compatibility or extinc- 
tion. It is understandable that it preferred compatilnlity. 

1. Webster's Dictiooary — second edition. 

2. A paraphrasing of definitions by Beitrand Russdl, Weraer 
Heisenberg, A. J. Carlsbn and Albeit Einstein. 

3. Quoted from Bertrand Russell, Religion and Science, p.58. 

4. Webster's Dictionary — second edition. 

5. Mark 16, 16, etc. 

6. Psalms 111, 10; Proverbs 1, 7; Proverbs 9, 10. 

7. Matt. 7. 20. 

8. Bertrand Russell, Religion and Science, p. 16. 

9. St. Augustine. Commentary on the Book of Genesis — Book 2, 
Chap. 5. 

10. M\gne—Patrologia—Vo\, VI, p.426. 

1 1 . Aristarchus of Samos had described the solar system correctly 
in C.250 BC. 

12. Revolutions of Heavenly Bodies (1543). 

13. A. D. White, History of the Warfare between Science and 
Theology. Vol. I p.209.248. 

14. Numbers 31; Joshua 10, 40, etc. 

15. Matt. 25, 41; Luke 19, 27 etc. 

16. Quoted in Bertrand Russell's Religion and Science p.23. 

17. Wesley's Journal, 1768. 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

Religion and Humanism 

Ronald Hepburn, David Jenkins, Ninian 

Smart, Howard Root, Renford Bamborough 

Distinguished philosophers and theologians discuss questions of the 
gospel and logic, the functions of reli^ous language and its rela- 
tion to truth, the i^ossibility of rehgious reconstructions and 
of what common ground may exist between Christians and 
Humanists. — BBC Publications advert {New Statesman, S/l/SS). 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

Items for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches— Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs J. W. Barker. 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower HiU). Every Thursday, 12—2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
Meiseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead).— Meetings : Wednesdays. 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Mottingbam Brandi NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Ascension Church Hall, Malwood Road, London, S.W.12, Sunday, 

February 21st, 8 p.m.: Debate "That Religious Instruction and 

Worship should not take place in State schools**, Margaret 

McIlroy and Canon H. G. Ockwell. 
Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 

Sunday, February 21st, 6.45 pjn.: C. Blyth, Subject to be 

announced. 
Bristol Humanist Group (Kebnscott, 4 Portland Street, Clifton), 

Sunday, February 21st, 7.30 pjn. : R. Hussey, "Factor Farming 

— For and against". 
Dundee Humanist Group, (College of Education), Wednesday, 

February 24th, 7.30 p.m. : Mrs. Saggar and E. G. MacFarlane, 

"The Teaching of Sex". 
Leicester Secular Society, (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, February 21st, 6.30 p.m.: Professor Hyman Levy, 

"The Political Role of Religion". 
South Place Ethical Society, (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday February 21st, 11 a.in.: 

H. J. Blackham, "Is Existentialism a Humanism?" 

Tuesday, February 23rd, 7.30 p.m.: H. C. CREiGinx)N, "Cultural 

Relations with the USSR". 
Surbiton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS CThe 

White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wide), Friday, February 

19th, 8 pjn. A meting. 

Notes and News 

TtaE 59th Annual ESnner erf the National Secular Society 
will be held at the Horse Shoe Hotel, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.l, on Saturday, March 20th. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. David Tribe, will be in the chair, and the Guest 
of Honour will be Mr. Leo Abse, MP, well known to 
readCTs for his work for divorce law reiform. The toast 
to the Society will be proposed by Mr. Peter Cotes, the 
theatrical produce, and Mr. W. Miller, CJiairman of the 
Birmingham Branch will respond. Tickets, price 22s. 6d., 
are now available from the Secretary, NSS, 103 Borough 
Higji Street, London, S.E.I. 



The outspoken American Catholic magazine Ramparts, 
contamed On its November 1964 issue) a danming attack 
on Cardinal James Francis Mclntyre of Los Angeles, 
whom it compared with Senator Goldwater. The Senator 
thought he could "reinstate laissez-faire"; the Cardinal 
thought he could "perpetuate sixteenth-century religious 
precepts*'. Senator and Cardinal would treat Communists 
with "appropriate firmness", the former by "atomising 
them" and the latter by "anathematising them". And 
neither man. Ramparts said, cared for the masses of the 
dispossessed. Indeed, it was "no coincidence" that Gold- 
water forces dominated the Southern California political 
scene. As leader of one and a half million Catholics, 
Cardinal Mdntyre's deliberate rrfusal to speak out on the 
racial question, "his support of the John Birch Society, as 
well as his newspaper's constant hate-communism cam- 
paign have. Ramparts maintained, "directly aided those 
forces that make up the Goldwater philosophy". It is 
encouraging to know that, on November 3rd, that philo- 
sophy was overwhelmingly rejected by the American 
people. 

Pope Paul's first encyclical Ecclesiam Suam, also revealed 
a "sixteenth-century mentality'*, according to Ramparts, 
which had looked in vain for an extension of "the horizons 
set up by Pope John" in Pacem in Terris. Pope Paul had 
"raised liberal hopes with his opening address to the 
second session of the Vatican Cbimcil", but then "some- 
how, and in an almost mysterious way, something hap- 
penai". For "some inexplicable reason" the chapters on 
religious liberty and the Jews were not brought to a vote. 
"Many were convinced," Ramparts said, "that an inter- 
national stall was taking place". Ecclesiam Suam explained 
where Pope Paul stood "in all of this". It proved "the 
despair of those who truly believe in aggiornamento, while 
at the same time aUowmg men like C^irduial Ottaviani to 
sleep, untroubled by dreams". 

"Qh, it is neither pride nor presumption nor obstinacy nor 
folly but a luminous certitude and our joyous conviction 
that we are indeed living members of the Body of Christ, 
that we are the authentic heirs of the Gospel of Christ, 
those who truly continue the work of the Apostles. There 
dwells in us the great inheritance erf truth and morality 
characterisinjg the Qitholic Church, which today possesses 
intact the living heritage of the original apostolic tradition". 
This passage from Ecclesiam Suam can be said "to deli- 
neate Pope Paul's thinking," said Ramparts. And if one 
were to read the encyclical "in spl^did isolation from 
reality", one would "never suspect for a moment there 
were such places as Spain or Latin American . . .". One 
would come away. Ramparts added, i^orant of the fact 
that the Church in America "has been disastrously derelict 
in the matter of racial justice and his failed completely to 
declare itself on the barbarism of nuclear war.'* 

"Rome is not just any city. It is the See of the papacy. 
It is a sacred city. To perform this play here is a grave 
insulting and inadmissible provocation." The play is, of 
course, Rolf Hochhuth's The Representative; the paper 
quoted is // Tempo. Another paper, the neo-Fascist // 
Secolo urged that the play be stopped "by all means avail- 
able". And stopped it was, though attendance was to be 
by membership or invitation. Rome police, acting on 
"orders from above", marched on to the stage during the 
press preview and ordered the critics to leave. Those who 
hesitated "were carried forcibly from the theatre" reported 
the Guardian's correspondent George Armstrong, and two 
"unco-operative" members of the audience were charged 
with participating in a "seditious gathering". 
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Martin Heidegger on Death 

By R. SMITH 



The "dying of others" says Hdd^ger, in his famous Sein 
und Zeit, is seen often enough as a social inconvenience, if 
not even downright tactlessness, against which the public 
is to be guarded. "The *the' does not permit us the cour- 
age for anxiety in the face of death," he says. Thinking 
about death is r^arded by the public as cowardly fear, a 
sign of insecurity on the part of Dasein, and a sombre way 
of fleeing from the world. 

Heidegger's technical expression for man is Dasein, 
which means literally "being there". According to him 
the existential interpretation ot death takes precedence 
over any biology and ontology of life. Methodolo^cally, 
the existential analysis is superordinate to the questions of 
a biology, psychology, theodicy, or theology erf death. In 
the inauthentic flight from death we hear death treated 
with mdiflference. Depersonalising death by reducing it to 
an abstract and imiversal cat^ory, and rrfusing to recog- 
nise it as something oneself must undei^o. In Leo Tolstoy's 
story "The Death of Ivan Ilych", which Heide^^er rrfers 
to, we get a literary representation of what Heide^er is 
getting at in relation to man's indifference to man m his 
anxiety towards death. 

When Ivan develops certain bodily symptoms he be- 
comes very anxious and finally decides to see a doctor. 
"To Ivan Ilydi only one question was important; was his 
case serious or not?" But the doctor ignored that inappro- 
priate question. From his point of view it was not the 
one under consideration. It was not a question of Ivan 
Ilych's life or death; the real question was to decide be- 
tween a floating kidney, chronic catarrh, or appendicitis. 
And that question the doctor solved— brilliantly as it 
seemed to Ivan Ilych — in favour of appendicitis, with the 
reservation that should an examination of the urine give 
fresh indications the matter would be reconsidered. All 
this was just what Ivan Ilych had himself brilliantly accom- 
plished a thousand times in dealing with men on trial. The 
doctor summed up brilliandy, looking over his spectacles 
triumphantly and even gaily at the accused. From the 
summing up Ivan concluded that things were bad; bad for 
him; for the doctor and perhaps for everybody else, a 
matter of indifference. And this conclusion struck him 
painfully, arousing in hun a great feeling of pity for him- 
self and of bitterness toward the doctor's indifference to a 
matter of such unportance. 

He said nothing of this, but rose, placed the doctor's fee 
on the table, and remarked with a si^, "We sick people 
probably often put inappropriate questions but tell me, in 
general, is this complaint dangerous or not . . .?" The 
doctor looked at him sternly over his spectacles with one 
eye, as if to say: "Prisoner, if you will not keep to the 
questions put to you, I shall be obliged to have you 
removed from the court ... I have already told you what 
I consider necessary and proper. The analysis may show 
more." And the doctor bowed. 

Yet prior to these symptoms Tolstoy's Ivan Ilych's 
attitude to death was no differrat from that of the doctor's. 
Death for him was a matter of indifference, a biological 
or universal social category. But this mdifference to death, 
plus its concealment, was immediately swc^ away when 
he was forosd to consider his own death. Like us all, Ivan 
Dych knew about the certainty of death, but it was not 
until now that he had become authmtically certain of his 
own. 

The inauthentic fleeing from death according to 



Hdd^ger is in publicness, fallenness, idle talk, and 
gossip. Idle talk is ahvays ambiguous about death. It is 
not authentically discussal or explained: it is rather con- 
cealed. **This evasive concealment in the face of death 
dominates everydayness so stubbornly," Heidegger says, 
"that in being with one another the 'neighbours' often 
keep talking the dying person into the belief that he will 
escape death and soon return to the tranquilised everyday- 
ness of the world of his concern." This concealmrat is 
witnessed in the everydayness of Dasein. "One of these 
days one will die too, in the end, but right now it has 
nothing to do with us." 

The existential view of death is much different f rcmi that 
held by the ordinary man and the traditional philosopher. 
Death is a great thraie for existentialists, althou^ 
Heidegger did not claim to be an existentialist. Schopen- 
hauer says, "Death is the true inspiring genius, the muse 
of philosophy." Existentialists all seem to agree with this. 
However other philosophies have given death a back seat. 
Epicurus said that death does not concern us— -with the 
explanation that "when we are, death is not". And Spinoza 
said, "A free man thinks of nothing less than death, and 
his wisdom is not a meditation upon death but upon life." 
The Stoic also looked upon deatii witii great indifference, 
and CJiristianity has a lot in common with the Stoic view. 

Whatever one may think about these traditional views on 
death, they are easily seen to be quite superficial and fall 
into insignificance when seen from the profound analysis erf 
death givai by Heidegger. According to Heidegger we 
neither can nor should shut out the consciousness of death 
or refuse the anguish and d^pair whidi the consciousness 
of death entails. Even the Qiristian existentialists r^ard 
the despair of the atheist exist^itialist as more autiientic 
than the Christian who has allowed the beJief in heaven to 
blind him to the tragedy of human conditions. 

The existentialia are, according to Heidegger, ontological 
necessities of the human condition from which no one 
can possibly escape, but m die state of fallenness (Verfal- 
lenheit) or inauthentically they become degraded. In this 
mode of bemg our attitude is determined by habit, or a 
vague sense of what is required of us by das Man, which 
is often translated as the "one", the "public" or the 
annonymous "they". 

One says, "Death certainly comes but not ri^t away". 
Widi tills *but", "tiiey" deny tiiat deatii is certain. "Not 
right away" is not a purely n^ative assertion, but a way 
m whidi the "they" interprets itself. The authentic man 
according to Heidegger is he who has escaped from the 
banality of everydayness, by recognising and facing up to 
death authentically. 

In Heidegger's analysis of death there is no room for 
life after death. In that sense he is an athdst, as wdl as 
being a first class philosopher. However, he is not a 
philosoiAer for the squeamish, especially those people who 
jump down your throat when you start talking seriously 
about the question of death. 



COMMENT ON THE ABOVE 

I AM sure that R. Smith, as a regular critic d FkEETHiNKER 
contributors, will not mind a few criticisms of his own 
article. 

I am not, so far as I am aware, "squeamish" about 
death. Nor, I think, are most Freethinkers. They can and 
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do discuss their own deaths rationally and make what 
provisions they can for thdr dependants. I don't exactly 
know what is meant by "recogmsing and facing up to 
death authentically", but I do know from considerable 
experience that Freethinkers generally face up to it 
realistically. 

Consciousness of death need not, however, entail anguish 
and despair, as Mr. Smith and his maitor assert. And it 
is quite mvalid to label an Epicurean or a Spinozan view 
of death "superficial", as opposed to the "profound 
analysis" of Heidegger. The contrast is not so "easily 
seen" as Mr. Smith thinks. 

Spinoza was surely right in r^arding wisdom as a medi- 
tation of life, not of death. "A free man," he wrote in 
the Ethics, "that is, one who lives according to the dictate 
of reason alone, is not led by the fear of death, but 
directly desires what is good, that is, to act, to live, and 
preserve his beuig on the basis of seeking what is useful 
to him. And therefore he thinks of nothing less than of 
death, but his wisdom is a meditation of life." 

Wisdom, I take it, means worldly wisdom and one 
learns worldly wisdom from living not dying. Indeed, one 
can. by tfie nature of things, learn nothing whatever from 
dying. One just dies. Before this, however, one has had 
to live, to grapple with problems, "seeking what is useful" 
to oneself. The free man thinks of nothing less than 
death because he is occupied with the business of living. 
But this doesn*t mean that he is unaware of death or 
afraid to face it, as Mr. Smith seems to think. 

Mr. Smith's— and Heidegger's— mistake is to treat death 
as the fact, whra it is merely a fact along with many others. 
Certainly the fact that we shall die is no more "significant" 
than the fact that we are aKve at present. It is we who 
give significance or profundity to a fact. 

Now it so happens that Mr. Smith is pessimistic. To find 
out how he be<»me so would require knowled^ of his life 
— ^his upbringing, his trials and tribulations — his condition, 
that I don't possess. Suffice it to say that, for him. the 
"evil" of living outweighs the **good": the human lot is 
tra^c. The philosopher— or poet— who appeals to him 
must, therrfore, be a tragedian. 

This I can understand— even sympathise with. What I 
try ccmtinually to bring to Mr. Smith's notice is that not 
all men are as unhappy as he. Nor does this make them 
"superficial": they are aware of suffering, and have to 
some extent experienced it, but they have also experie^ed 
hapinness; their aim, in fact, is to eliminate as much suffer- 
ing as possible and to replace it with happiness. 

CtouN McCall 
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The Humanist Letter Network 

By KIT MOUAT 

This Humanist project was started in January 1964, and 
ei^ty-six Humanists, Secularists, Freethinkers and Ration- 
alists joined during the first twelve months. 

The purpose of the N^work is to try and help those 
who are isolated or who just want to write to others who 
have rejected the Christian and religious attitude to life. 
There is no longer any doubt in my mind that such a 
service is needed. The ages range from 14 to 84. Young 
men want to write to young women, widows and widowers 
and those who are cut off by their domestic responsibiUties 
have all welcomed the opportunity to make contact. The 
encouragement and appreciation I have received have 
quite made up for the few inevitable failures and problems. 

I had expected only Britishers to join, but have been 
delighted to hear from Humanists from eleven differ^t 
countries and of thirteen differ^t nationalities. 1 am now 
trying to interest the New 2^Iand and American Ration- 
alist Associations (the Australians have already joined), 
and am trying to extend the European field from Holland 
and Germany to Scandinavia and anyone else who is 
wanting to make friends through such a Network. 

In order to join it is necessary to let me know your age, 
whether or not you are married and to give a brief account 
of your interests and hobbies. I have been asking for a 
minimum of Is. 6d. and a stamped addressed envelope* 
and have been able as the result of members' generosity 
to send £2 (plus a specific donation of £5 ISs.) to the 
Agnostics Adoption Society, £1 to the Humanist school 
in Bechuanaland and cover my expenses. When the postage 
goes up to 4d. a letter, however, I am going to ask for 
2s. from those living in the UK (or on the 4d. postage 
rate) and 2s. 6d. from those living abroad. Indeed, Is. 6d. 
has reaUy not been enough to cover the cost ct air mail 
letters abroad, and, if anyone is interested, the best way 
of sending small sums is by the International Reply 
Coupons. I shall be grateful to hear from interested Free- 
thinkers and Humanists who read this, and will try to 
find them interesting correspond^its as soon as possible. 
Sometimes delay is unavoidable. It depends on the number 
of people writmg in, and unfortunately I am always very 
short of women. 

I have been grateful for help from the Ethical Union 
office in stencilling and "rolUng dflf". I need as much 
publicity as I can get, and would like, if possible, to reach 
potential Humanists as well as British Humanist Associa- 
tion and National Secular Society members. But this is 
not easy. (>ie non-Humanist magazine did accept an 
article, but I have just heard that the London Weekly 
Advertiser refuses to accept an advertisement. The reason 
is intriguing, but perhaps the words "Humam'sf* and 
"Secularist" still suggest something worse than unortho- 
doxy to the ignorant! 

Nevertheless, I am sure that during 1965 the Networic 
will develop, and the larger it becomes the easier it is for 
me and the more choice members will have. I have rejected 
the suggestion that I should somdiow (I don't, in fact, 
know how) publish lists of people who are available. To 
some extent the Humanist world is a small and fairiy 
closed circle, and I think that many women are already 
too timid to write m. If they thought that I might publish 
even an anonymous description of them, I am afraid 
none would join at all. For this reason perhaps I have 
too much control. At anv rate I take all the blame, and 
it must be remembered that with only 86 people of such 
varying ages and interests there is not veiy much choice 
anyway. There may indeed only be two or three people 
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in the right a^ group sharing any one interest, while I 
may find myself with an elderly woman of 82, a boy of 
17, one man of 40 who hates music, and one woman of 
42 whose passion is opera. It is all very interesting, and 
after all I am not running a marriage bureau. Not yet, 
anyway! It has been suggested by one Humanist that I 
should try. Although I cannot sec any possible way in 
which this could be done I do recognise that it might well 
provide a valuable service, but if that were ever to happen, 
there would have to be more Humanist women! At the 
moment I am afraid they just don't exist. (Anyone who 
has any ideas as to how we can attract more women, not 
just to the Network, but to the Humanist-Secular move- 
ment as a whole, do let us know. This really is a vital 
problem.) 

In the meantime, if you would like to write to someone 
who is also a Humanist, do write to me at Mercers, 
Cuckfield, Sussex, with a s.a.e. I will do my best to help 
I have been encouraged, most of all perhaps, to discover 
that secularism is an attitude of mind that makes sense to 
men and women of every possible kind, educated, not- 
so-educated, high IQs and low, intellectuals and non- 
intellectuals, professionals and those who work with their 
hands. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

BURNS 

Mr. R. Smith states that "Bums was in a way a religious man" 
and quotes two irrelevant verses to support this assertion. But the 
scathmg, searing satire in many of Bums's poems proves quite the 
opposite, particularly in Holy Willie's Prayer which Ingerson 
ngntly described as "the greatest, sharpest, deadliest, keenest and 
wittiest thingever said or written against religion": — 

Thou, who in the Heavens does dwell, 
Who, as it pleases best Thysel'. 

Sends one to Heaven and ten to Hell, 

All for Thy glory. 
And not for any good or ill, 

They've done afore Thee! 

1 bless and praise Thy matchless might, 
When thousands Thou hast left in night. 
That I am here afore Thy sight, 

For ^ifts and grace, 
A bummg and shining light 
To all this place . . . 
And in a letter to bne of his friends on March 7th, 1788, Burns 
said: "Religious nonsense is the most nonsensical nonsense". 



S^ce forbids further quotation, but his declaration that "twenty 
times I rather would be an atheist clean, than under gospel colours 
hid be, just for a screen", shows that Bums was a very long way 
indeed from being a religious man and that he was, and remained 
an agnostic up to the day of his death. 

Walter Ridley. 
DAVID AND SOLOMON 

I am always greatly interested to read an article by Mr. H. Cutner, 
his lucidity and forthrightness are very stimulatmg. But does he 
not carry his scepticism a little to far in his "Dr. Zeitlin and 
Jesus" (22/1/65)? I can grant him Noah, and perhaps Moses, but 
can he dismiss David or Solomon so lightly as being mythical? 

After all we do have contemporary Assyrian evidence for such 
Judaean kings as Hezekiah, and Menasseh, they did not just appear 
as if from nowhere; they must have had several predecessors 
leading to the founder of the dynasty, known as the Davidic. 

Also the remains of stables found at Megidah which many 
scholars place in the 10th century, and attribute to Solomon (for, 
the book of Kings says, Solomon had many horses) thou^ it 
is quite likely that they belong to the following century and were 
built by King Ahab. 

Still, it would be of interest to know which of the Old Testa- 
ment characters Mr. Cutner does consider historical, and why. 

"Ben-Yehudah" 
FAMILY PRESERVATION BILL 

The Parliamentary machine is working on the nonsensical Family 
Preservation Bill. The 500 Exclusive Brethren who attended the 
House on Friday, February 5th, must have been disappointed when 
the Bill was not debated. (It couldn't get a second reading.) They 
have no cause to worry; Parliamentary democracy will kick the 
Bill about until it gets lost. A pity; we would love the debate. 

C. Frankun. 

OBITUARY 

The death of Stewart Martin Gaines, President of Wales and 
Western Branch of the National Secular Society, on February 6th, 
brought to an end a long and very painful illness, which he bore 
with quite remarkable fortitude. Our heartfelt cond^ences go to 
his wife, Suzanne, who attended him with devotion, and to his 
children oi five and three. 

Bom in British Guiana, Martin Caines came to this country in 
wartime and served with the RAF. He was later a commeicia] 
artist, but resigned to become warden of the Bute Town Com- 
mimity Centre in Cardiff*s Tiger Bay, and was respected both 
inside and outside the coloured community. Indeed, although a 
militant Freethinker, with a scorn for things religious, Martin's 
amiability was such that religionists rarely retained ill-humour at 
his searcning criticisms, and he was a man without enemies. 

Employed as he was, by the Cardiff Education Department, he 
never shrank from public declaration of his secularist outlook. He 
was a popular speaker, especially conmianding on outdoor plat- 
forms. He was the first Freethinker I met in Wales, and I made 
no better friend. 

Dave Shipper. 
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Reae«rs of ecclesiastical news in the press, whether at the 
level of the national dailies or of the smallest local paper, 
can hardly be unaware that there was recently a week of 
prayer for Christian reunion. Again and again, we have 
been informed that Anglicans and Methodists are prepar- 
ing the way for a mei^ger. Joint services are the order 
of the day. Even the hitherto exclusive Roman Catholic 
Church has been well to the fore. Roman Qttholic priests 
have spoken at non-Roman 
churches. Meetings have 



attained a new impetus. Its forms of church government 
provided a natural alliance with liberalism in politics. An 
individualist ethic of salvation fitted in well with the in- 
dividualism of the contemporary social and economic 
scOTe. The same type of mind which had produced the 
nineteenth century stress upon thrift extended itself to 
such questions as gambling, teetotalism and their natural 
weapon of Sunday observance. Hence, the chapel-goer 

adopted a negative attitude 



been addressed on Anglican 
premises by Fr. Corbishey, 
SJ and others. Some Roman 
Catholics, as in Croydon, 
have put on services espec- 
ially designed for the atten- 
dance of their non-Roman 
neighbours. From whatever 

point of view the whole subject be approached, it is clear 
that at the social levd, future considerations must be with 
the Churches as a single local group rather than with a 
series of separate denominations. Old sayings that unity 
is strength come to mind and lead the freethinker to ponder. 
A unified grouping of this kind could exercise far greater 
political pressure than could a number of seperate units, 
themselves parted by internal antagonisms. If the pre- 
sent wave (rf unity continues, ecclesiastical action, espec- 
ially at the local government level, may recover not a 
little of its potency. 
RomaB CatlioMc Charch 

At first sight, it is difficult to see what is happening or 
to understand its implications. There would seem to have 
been little unsaying of past doctrinal divisions. The 
Roman Catholic Church has made various changes as a 
result of the present Vatican Council. One or two car- 
dinals have made relatively liberal theological speeches. 
But none of the so-called reforms go to the roots of doc- 
trine. With regard to the mass, it is the essential doctrinal 
teaching underlying the rite which matters. It cannot 
matter finally whether the rite be carried out in Latin or 
in English. Clerical celibacy is nothing more nor less than 
a mere matter of discipline. Any projected reform leaves 
the Roman Catholic Church as sacerdotal m conception 
as it ever was. There are no signs whatever that it is 
yielding to the inroads of modem biblical scholarship. Even 
the much-discussed Objections to Catholicism appears to 
be little more than jeu d'esprit. The Roman Catholic 
Church has a long history of reform and self-criticism. Both 
the medieval Conciliar movement and the sbcteenth cen- 
tury Counter-Reformation will spring to mind. Paul y, 
as pope of the Counter-Rrformation, was to the fore in 
purging away the secularising influences of the Renaissance. 
But each reforming movement has left the doctrinal basis 
consolidated and clarified. There is not the least sign that, 
at the present time, the decrees of the Council of Trent 
will be undone. On the contrary, it may weU be that they 
will be strwiethened in all essential matters. 
NoBcoBfonnbis 

Nonconformity has clearly been losmg ground for several 
generations. It was essentially the cr^ of the Victorian 
middle-classes and, as a result of the evangelical revival. 
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Reunion All Round 



By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLE WRIGHT 



Methodist or the Baptist, 
whether they have been 



towards these matters quite 
unknown to the Roman 
Catholic Church which, as 
Dean Inge once remarked, 
had far too long a hmtage 
of mental culture to fall into 
snags of this type. But these 
moral demands became 
■' articles of faith to the 
It would be interesting to know 
put to the fore in the present 
crusade for unity any more than, on the same occasions, 
nonconformist lips have been unsealed and have pro- 
claimed the four centuries of Protestant witness against 
sacramentalism and sacerdotalism. Perhaps it is not im- 
generous to imagine that these would prove to be em- 
barrassing topics at a meeting or service devotai to denomi- 
national reunion. 
ChDrch of Engliiiid 

In the same way, one imagines that the Anglican repre- 
sentative at any such gathering has not had his peace of 
mind violently disturbai by reference to the ejected Puri- 
tan ministers of 1662. He himself represents a position 
of compromise. On the one hand, his Church has retauied 
many of the traditional forms as well as the manner of 
episcopal government. He likes to think, with a doubtful 
historical accuracy, of the continuity of his Church with 
that of the Middle Ages, and to claim that it is he who 
really represents the Catholic Church in England. A 
close relationship with the state has bound him up with 
existing social orders. His ethics have become assimilated 
to the progress of industrial capitalism and embodied into 
a somewhat romantic Toryism in politics. Doctrinally, 
he belongs to a Church which has tolerated a wide com- 
promise in these matters. It contains those whose views 
are indistinguishable generally from Roman Qitholicism. 
But it also contains a diminishing wing who represent an 
Elizabethan version of the doctrines springing forth from 
the Geneva of John Calvin. Again, it contains likewise 
the Bishop of Woolwich and the heirs erf an extreme 
modernism which the Roman Catholic Church has rejected 
by papal decree. For the Anglican, the ethical and anti- 
sacerdotal enthusiasms of the Protestant must be distaste- 
ful. They reveal a ciudity of approach and are set within 
an Onaesthetic ugliness which will jar on his sensitivities. 
In the same way, the Roman Catholic Church is both 
foreign and Irish. To him, it is an unknown territory 
which his forrfathers rejected. 
Diveigeiicies 

At first sight, it is difficult to understand what has 
brought these widely diver^t groupings together at the 
parochial level. Their votaries would like it to be believed 
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that the feeling for unity springs from nothing less than a 
contemporary recognition of a common Christianity. But, 
in fact, they have had some centuries in which to attain 
this realisation and have failed to do so, a difficult problem 
despite the claims of the believer. Indeed, a ^ance at 
their divergencies may well suggest that the common 
Christianity is a very wide geneialisation and that, when 
details come to be considered, the divergencies themselves 
ahnost suggest different religions. It is difficult to accept 
the assurance of the devotees, and explanations have to be 
sought elsewhere. Clearly, the social and economic fields 
provide the necessary answers. 
Secahr Progresi 

It has not been too good a time for the Churches. Secu- 
larity has more and more pervaded common life in a 
variety oi si^ieres. There has been a drifting away, and a 
tendency to disregard the various ecclesiastical demands 
made upon the social order. Even in such matters as 
divorce law reform or state educational organisation, secu- 
larity can record at least some marks of progress. Non- 
conformity has withered away. It no longer counts for the 
vast majority of the population and its Puritan ethic has 
become something generally disregarded. Its story has 
been one of recession, whilst its historical identification 
with the Liberal Party in politics has become something 
of a popular embarrassment in recent years. The Church 
of England has been forced to record falling numbers and 
a lessening grip upon the population, although it has been 
buttressed by very considerable financial resources and the 
many benefits of state establishment. It has been these 
factors which have made it a powerful social force and 
have led nonconformist eyes to look enviously upon the 
prospects of reunion. 
CaUiolc IitfiKiice fai Edocatioii 

At the same time, the Roman Catholic Church has 
undergone a large increase in numbers. It may be that its 
aim for the conversion of England is as distant as ever, 
so far as English people are concerned, and that the newly 
acquired recruits are drawn from tte swollen ranks (k 
Irish and Continental immigrants. But it must never be 
forgotten that these elements become speedily assimilated 
into the social system. They become voters with the full 
rights of citizens, and the Roman Catholic influence is 
extmded thereby within the social sphere. It must indeed 
have been worm and gallwood to the Anglican episcopate 
in recent years to find their personal influence within state 
education diminishing just as a new influence, the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, was b^inning to make its weight felt 
in this very field. 
Vested Interats 

Within such circumstances, each has something to gain 
from the existing strength of the other. Anglican and Non- 
conformist alike can probably sit lightly to doctrine if it be 
social and economic interests which are in peril. Some 
sort of merger or take-over bid is the obvious twentieth 
century answer to the problem and it is this which is now 
taking place. But it is this fact which should lead the 
freethinker to look with concern upon the present situa- 
tion. From an organisational viewpoint, his movement is 
small and divided. All that he says about the discrediting 
of theology may well be true, yet it may be the theological 
institutions which will beat him by sheer force of numbers 
and social pressure. They have by-passed biblical criti- 
cism and they will as assuredly by-pass any other intellec- 
tual problem which arises, even — as the Honest to God 
controversy has shown — the nature of theism itself. But 
they will stand as institutions representing vested interests 
in church and state. 

The vital battles of the future will not only take place in 



the study but in Parliament, in the local coundl diamber 
or on the hustings themselves. A free^ought movement, 
aware of the underlying motivations in present-day move- 
ments towards ecclesiastical reunion, must be ready to 
challenge at each of these levels. In fact, its activities must 
cut far deeper than the very desirable attainm^it of a vnder 
publicity for the freethought viewpoint. The next vital 
step is the building up of a movement socially operative 
and capable of meeting the Qiurches in their new sf^ere 
of reunited activity. Unless it can do this, it may well 
fail. But, if it can succeed, it may find that it has struck 
a vital blow, and that the age of rationality and tolerance 
is not too far away. The issue is not only a battle of belief, 
it is a clash of social intact; and it is to this end that 
an em«:ging freethought movement must now bend its 
activities in terms of a disinterested service which can alone 
bring it success. 



The Seal of Confession 

By NAN FLANAGAN 

Some people apparently still believe in the seal erf confes- 
sion. I*d Kke to tell you a few of my experiences of this 
matter. I was a Catholic till I was twenty-seven and my 
experience was that the priest broke the s^ of confession 
very easily. 

When teaching at Hackney Catholic schocd I used to 
take a poor child home with me for the weekend. I soon 
realised that the headmistress was receiving weekly in- 
formation of my "misdemeanours'*. I said to the chiW 
who was last with me, "Have you told anyone that we 
didn't go to mass on Sunday and that I had a boy friend 
who visited me on Saturday and Sunday?" "I only toW 
the priest in confession and he couldn't repeat it as he 
forgets everything you tell him immediately", I'U never 
forget the child's face when I told her what had been 
happening. 

When I was twenty-three, I fell in love. My marriage 
was opposed by my family because the boy was a Pro- 
testant. When I went to confession, I saw at once from 
the questions the priest asked me that my mother and 
eldest sister had been before me. 

A gardener I knew in Madeira, working for three 
shillings a day, stole six bananas for his hungry children. 
As his conscience was pricking him, he confe^ed to the 
priest. His master sacked him the next day. A giri I 
knew there told me that when she became pr^^iant she 
confessed to the priest, said her penance, and came out 
into the road to hear the priest recounting her story to 
four workmen. 

When I was a young girl of sixteen, I went to confession 
in the convent sacristy. The priest confessing me put his 
hand inside my blouse and b^an fondling my breast. I 
hastily pushed him away and left in distress. Sister who 
must have been watching from some peefdiole. caught me 
and taking me up to my cubicle said: "Strip to the 
waist, your breasts are developing so much that they are 
a temptation to the men". She then got a long strip erf 
linen and, winding it round my bosom, flattened my 
breasts as flat as a pancake. It was instilled into us that 
if a priest or any man "made free" with us it was our 
own fault, as we had tempted them. Women were serpents. 
Years later, I was at an Irish club and a young man said 
to me, "What lovely breasts you have! " I rushed hcMne 
for the bandage and hastened to put it cm, determined 
not to be the means of sin to the man. 
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Sir Frank Soskice, the Home Secretary, moving a resolu- 
tion to take note of the report of a departmental com- 
mittee on Sunday observance l^islation (the Crathome 
Report) in the House erf Conmions on February 15th. 
said that laws dating back to 1448 were of little practical 
application today. The fact was that Sunday observance 
law was not easy to fit into twentieth-century conditions. 
The act erf 1625 prohibited "meetings, ass^nblies, or con- 
courses of people out (rf thdr parishes on the Lord's Day 
for any sport or pastime whatsoever.*' Acts of 1627 and 
1677 which prohibited certain forms of travelling and 
working were also virtually dead letters. 

The effective statute which regulated Sunday aitertain- 
ment and sport was, said the Home Secretary, the Sunday 
Observance Act, 1780, as amended by the act of 1932. 
*^It is this statute which forbids to this day the opening 
of public theatres, music, and dance halls, and the holding 
of sporting events wh^i charges are made for admission." 

The departmental conunittee had recommended that 
there should be considerable relaxation of the restrictions 
imposed by the 1780 act. It had proposed that public 
performances at dnemas and circuses and public dances 
should be allowed after 12.30 p.m. on Sunday. The same 
recommendation had been made for sports meetings witli 
the exception erf contests where players or participants 
were paid for taking part 

In proposing a restriction on the opening of theatres, 
cinemas, and dance haUs until after 12.30 p.m., the com- 
mittee was seeking not specifically to encourage church 
attendance but to maintain the special character ot Sunday 
as a day which preserved some measure of freedom from 
compulsory work. 

Few LiCtten 

Only a few letters had been received from the general 
public. These mainly criticised the relaxations proposed 
by the committee from the standpoint of Sabbatarian 
principles. The Church of England Board of Social 
Responsibility had not completal consideration of the 
recommendations, and it might be a little time before 
they knew the Church's views. 

The committee are clearly of opinion that in modem con- 
ditions the teaching of Christian doctrine, and religious observ- 
ance, cannot be secured by law. 

It seems that the Church itself does not desire any such 
direct assistance, and that activities which were once regarded 
as profane are no longer so regarded, except by a small 
minority. 

What people can do in their leisure hours on Sunday is 
governed by statutes enacted to adiieve purposes no longer 
regarded as within the proper function of government, but 
there is a considerable body of opinion which believes that 
Sunday should be, in some way, different from the rest of 
the week. 

There may be no objection to participation in recreation 
and entertainment on that day, but proper regard should be 
had to the need for adequate opportunity for leisure and 
worship. 

Mr. Richard Sharpies (Conservative, Sutton and Cheam) 
was struck by the "very small amount of controversy" 
that had been aroused by the report. He pointed out a 
number of anomalies in flie present law and described it 
as **a complete mess" with regard to Sunday entertainment 
and sport. 

Lord's Day Observance Society 

Mr. Tom Driberg (Labour, Barking) advised the 
Government not to pay too much attention to the Lord's 
Day Observance Society. The noise it made was out of 
all proportion to its weight. He quoted from one of the 



Society's pamphlets (The Lard's Day in Modern Times): 
One wonders at the long sufifering of God. As in the days 
of Methuselah, He is waiting for His people to turn again. 
Signs have been given to awake the nation out of its lethargy : 
floods like that at Lynmouth and Canvey Island, train disasters, 
air and motor racing accidents — because God is still chastening 
us as children. Let it be our prayer that He wiU continue and 
not give us up to our weaknesses. 

Mr. Driberg commented: 

In others words, the society want there to be more road 
accidents, mfore men, women and children killed in road acci- 
dents, air crashes, and so on, and believes it is the will of God 
that human fallibility should lead to these accidents. Could 
anything be more blasphemous? 

The popular identification of some of the Churches with 
the present "largely oppressive" Sunday was extremely 
damaging to the cause of Christianity itself, he added. 
And: the so-called Continental Sunday was actually less 
Godless than the dreary English Sunday. It was "par 
excellence a family day" in the Latin countries. 

Hie Committee's View 

Mr. Charles Doughty (C. Surrey East), a member of the 
committee, said that the law was out of date, uncertain, 
and difficult to enforce. It had no public support, and 
was little understood or respected. One ct the concerns 
of the ccmmiittee was that there should be a minimum 
amount of extra employment on Sundays. One had only 
to think what would happen if all sports were allowed. 
Extra police, extra transport workers and so on would 
be needed. 

The committee had, Mr. Doughty said, brought up to 
date the chaotic law on Sunday opening of shops. The 
House should make up its mind on the opening of dn^nas 
and theatres. 

The Ciirifltian Sondw 

Sir Cyril Black (C. Wimbledon) said that the position 
of those who on general grounds opposed relaxation in the 
Sunday law had been "woefully misunderstood" by some 
who had spoken in the debate. "I am not a Sabbatarian, 
extreme or otherwise," he said. He never kept the Sabbath 
or advised others to keep it. But he belonged to "a not 
inconsiderable body of people*' who believed that there 
were sanctions that should be recognised and accepted in 
connection with the Christian Sunday and its observance. 
"We are not and we do not regard ourselves as bemg 
enemies of individual liberty. We regard ourselves as 
upholders erf liberty in its true and best sense." 

Practically every recommendation for relaxation of the 
Sunday laws involved the employment of people who did 
not at present work on Sundays, Sir Cyril said. 

We have a duty as a House to protect the right of these 
people, which we wish to preserve for ourselves, to observe 
Sunday in the way in which they wish to observe it. 

Other people should not selfishly require people to work 
on their behalf on Sundays, for their convenience or entertain- 
ment, except, of course, in the case of works of necessity. 

He did not understand the committee's case for aboli- 
tion of the option on the Sunday opening of cinemas. **I 
believe it would be a tremendous mjustice to enforce, by 
act of this House, the Sunday opening ot cinemas in 
districts where time and ^ime again the people in the 
locality have voted for their closing." 

Sir Winston Churchill, with his great facility for express- 
ing things in a lucid and telling way, had once said: "The 
Lord's Day is a divine and priceless institution, the buth- 
right of every British subject". The Christian Sunday as 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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This Believing World 

We do not know whetber ''muscular Christianity'' exists, 
but a ''multi-denominational group called the Mongrels" 
(London Evening Standard, February 8th) appears to have 
risen "pheonix-hke from the ashes of two defunct theo- 
logical associations" ready to do battle "on Christian 
imity" (amon^ other things). Well, why don't they? We 
are always bemg told about such organisations, yet never 
hear of any of them meeting the only people who can give 
them a run for their money — the Freethinkers of Britain? 

Of coone there is a reason. As the newspaper Insight 
of Christ Church College, Canterbury, sadly admits, it is 
**apathy". This training college cost £1,000,000 to build 
and the students share "a brick wall of apathy". Even 
when the college held its annual meeting with a jazz band 
in attendance, only nine students danced, and it took 
another hour for three more to join. 

The Church of England and chapel attendances are cer- 
tainly not what they used to be in those happy days of 
Victorian England depicted so vividly for us by Anthony 
Trollope. For example, there is the chapel at Grittenham, 
WUtshire, where the attendance has dropped from near 100 
to 3— a lady and her two daughters. The preacher gives 
his sermons, hymns follow, and also the collection. The 
lady herself found it all "very distressing", a rather pathetic 
understatement. And all this in Protestant England in 
1 965. We cannot help wondering who will fill our churches 
and chapels in 2065. Roman Catholics? 



It seems that divinity students are so anxious to study at 
Cambridge that they take books from the library and for- 
get to return them. These books form the highest propor- 
tion of those missing, the Evening Standard informs us 
(February 6th). 

• 

Hie two things which have probably aroused most oppo- 
sition — more than even the infidel Jews — in the Roman 
Church are birth control and the marriage of priests, so 
we can understand why the Vatican has just banned Fr. 
Pierre Hermand's book. The Priesthood — Marriage or 
Celibacy? Fr. Pierre in fact has been sacked (The People, 
January 31st) for pleading, "Let priests in love marry". 
The book was first submitted in the usual way to the 
hierarchy for permission to print, and was "roundly con- 
demncxl", and Fr. Pierre is now working in a French 
hospital. 

Accoiduig to him, priests live imnaturaHy; thev have 
affairs, and are forced to live double lives. And they are 
angry that they cannot marry in a Church which disowns 
them! But the vast majority of priests are against Fr. 
Hermand, even if they have a mistress on the sly. So "sex 
must continue to be taboo". Not many priests have the 
courage of Joseph McCabe or Emmett McLoughlin who 
were however lucky enou^ to "find the Church out" in 
time, left and got married. McCabe's twelve years in a 
monastery helped to make him a notable scholar — and a 
forthright Freethinker. Mr. McLoughlin, now superinten- 
dent of a hospital in Phoenix, Arizona, devotes most of his 
spare time to exposing and fighting Catholic inroads into 
American life and institutions. 

Heniy Fielding, lively cohnmist of the ''Sini'' told this 
story (February 12th) of a breathless girl who asked John 
Bird (of Not So Much a Programme) after his marriage 
to the New York actress Anne Stockdale in Chelsea: 



"What's it like being married on the same day as Ringo 
Starr?" Said Bbd: "I don't have any religious feelings". 
"Amen", said Mr. Fieldmg. 

MEDIUMS AND MURDERERS 

In response to our challenge m This Believing World on 
February 5th, that no medium has ever b^n respon- 
sible for bringing a murderer to justice, we have 
received a cutting from Weekend of January 20-26th. 
Maurice Barbanell, the Editor of Psychic News, who kindly 
sent us the cutting — ^and who apparently supped some of 
the data for the Weekend article — suggests that we should 
"find another tree to bark up". The article allies that 
"many crimes have been solved by clairvoyance" and 
"Now police believe that 'second sight' could be a power- 
ful new ally". Actually, it seems to have taken the police 
a long time to come to this conclusion, since the cases 
cited are about 20 or 30 years old. Indeed, the one that 
Mr. Barbanell marks for our special attention (the murder 
of a young Scottish typist. Irene Munro) happened as long 
ago as 1920. 

It would clearly be difficult to check up on such a case 
now, even granting Scotland Yard permission (which is 
unlikely) and it is hopeless to give any solution on the 
scanty data available. Unless, of course, one is a Spiri- 
tualist, when the case is closed from the start. Really Mr. 
Barbanell, we cannot accept hearsay "evidence" of this 
kind. 

THE SUNDAY DEBATE 

(Concluded from page 67) 

a day of rest and worship had played a great and glorious 
part in our history, said Sir Cyril. 

It runs like a golden strand through our long national story. 
It has made a priceless contribution to the character of our 
people. Many of those outside this House who seek to destroy 
the legal safeguards of the Lord's Day do so on the pretext of 
wishing to cater for people's needs. But I think that they 
would be more frank if they admitted that the real objective 
and motive of their efforts is the desire to make pronts on 
seven days instead of six. 

Mr. W. R. Rees-Davies (C. Isle of Thanet) said that on 
Sunday nights there were bigger crowds dancing in Dream- 
land at Margate than on any other day of the week, and 
the view of magistrates was that they would rather boys 
and girls went dancing or listened to the Beatles on 
Sunday nights than be on the streets. 

Mr. David Ensor (Lab. Bury and RadcliflEe) said all 
were agreed that we wanted Britain to be a Christian 
country, but churchgoing could not be got by the passing 
of acts of Parliament. "The only result of that has beai 
religious bigotry, the Spanish Inquisition, and the appall- 
ing atrocities on both the Roman and the Protestant sides 
after the Reformation." 

Sir Edward Boyle (C. Handsworth): "The illogicalities in 
the recommendations of the report are very c(Mis!derably 
less than the present illogicalities in our Sunday laws." 
Mr. George Thomas, Under Secretary at the Home 
Office, said the Government was not ready with proposals. 
The subject would not be put into cold storage, but the 
question of Sunday was not one on which any Government 
could act hurriedly or impetuously "We are going to 
look at this matter". 

Sir Edward Boyle intervened to ask if he was to under- 
stand that there was a good chance of the Government 
introducing legislation on the subject, and Mr. Thomas 
replied: "The Government will not shirk its duty. But 
I can only say at present that we will obviously consider 
what has been said." 
The motion was approved. 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 
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OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound).— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12 — 2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street,) Sunday 

Evenings 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead).— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7 30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 

hlottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 
1 psn.i T. M. MosLEY. 

INDOOR 

Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, February 28th, 6.30 p.m. : Percy Downey, "The 
Wholeness of Life**. 

Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter's Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.l), Sunday, February 28th, 7.30 p.m.: Mrs. Gillian 
HoLROYD (Secretary, Agnostics Adoption Society), A Lecture. 

North Staffordshire Humanist Group (Cartright House, Broad 
Street, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent), Friday, February 26th, 7 p.m. : 
A Meeting. 

Portsmouth Humanist Society (Friends' Meeting House, 25 North- 
wood Road, Hilsea, Portsmouth), Friday, February 26tb, 
7.30 p.m. : A. Burall, 'Tlumanism, Morals and Censorship". 

South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.I), Sunday, February 28th, 11 a.m.: 
Professor T. H. Pear, "First Impressions of a Person — In- 
dividual and Social Factors". 

Tuesday, March 2nd, 7.30 p.m.: William Gregory, "Public 
Opinion Polls". 

Notes and News 

The expected Qxfam decision to extend aid to family plan- 
ning (Notes & News, 29/1/65) is none the less welcome. 
The latest bulletin recognises that the hunger problem can- 
not be solved as long as population is allowed to increase 
unchecked. It also contains an article on Chile by the Indian 
High Commissioner reporting that "back-street abortions 
occurred in 35-40 per cent of all pregnancies in C!hile and 
that 40 per cent of all maternal deaths in the country were 
caused by abortion". It is this problem, the High Com- 
missioner said, "which has given impetus to the vigorous 
family planning movement in Chile and other South Ameri- 
can countries". 

Many unfair criticisms are made of the United Nations, 
wrote Lena Jeger, when welcoming the Oxfam decision 
(The Guardian, 16/2/65), but "one fair matter for regret" 
has been the UN's continuing refusal to associate family 
planning with any of its aid schemes". The Roman Catholic 
countries — as Mrs. Jeger remarked — have blocked every 



^ort to enlarge the work of the World Health Organisation 
in this practical way. But there were "two hopeful facts": 
a UN population conference to be held at Belgrade in 
August, and the growing interest in family planning in 
Catholic countries like those of South America. There 
was no reason why a woman should have a baby every year 
if she didn't want it, said Mrs. Jeger. A woman's right to 
*some control over her own reproductivity" was also a 
question of her own health and status. Mrs. Jeger had 
found this well illustrated in China, "where demographic 
arguments fell on deaf ears, but where there was a grow- 
mg practice of family planning on health grounds, especi- 
ally among professional women". The International 
Planned Parenthood Federation now has 38 countries 
aflaiiated to it, and in addition over 40 organisations over- 
seas are receiving grants. 

* 
After what the Scotsman described (15/2/65) as "hours 
of iconoclastic but generally good-humoured debate" in the 
Church of Scotland's Assembly Hall in Edinburgh, the 
Scottish Christian Youth Assembly decided that the present 
system of Christian education was "unsuitable and inade- 
quate". While acknowledging that "Christianity can only 
partially be taught" the Assembly called attention to the 
"lack of suflSciently trained Christian teachers, unsuitable 
teaching material, msufficient finance for equipment, and 
the lack of participation on the part of many parents, 
office-bearers, and members of the Church". But there 
was, so far as we know, no reference to unsuitable material 
to teach. 

• 
The Right Rev. Dr. Kenneth M. Carey, Bishop of the 
Edinburgh diocese of the Episcopal Church told the 
Assembly that it was still possible to come to believe in 
God and Christ by the use of reason. "The old arguments 
may appear a bit fly-blown in the light of modem philo- 
sophy" he said, "but it seems to me that the arguments 
for atheism are more difficult to accept than the arguments 
for theism". If Dr. Carey reviewed the respective argu- 
ments, the Glasgow Herald (15/2/65) neglected to report 
them. He had referred earlier, however, to the "horror, 
cruelty, wickedness or disaster" that can happen anywhere 
in the world, and the increasing difficulty of discovering "a 
guiding purpose behind it all". "And yet", he continued, 
"we should be ungrateful fools if we did not also recog- 
nise our tremendous privilege m being alive at this time: 
a time more thrilling, more exciting, more full of oppor- 
tunities and more dangerous than any previous age in the 
history of mankind". 

• 

The same issue of the Glasgow Herald reported Professor 
Ritchie Calder's speech at Dundee on February 13th. 
Two-thirds of the world, he said, were worse off today 
than in 1945. Yet enjoying the "tremendous privilege" 
of being alive in this exciting time no doubt! 

• 

The Sun prides itself on being a modem newspaper with 
a new look (the only one born of the age we live in and so 
forth). It is in fact very much the mixture as before, even 
including a column on the stars. Glancing at this on 
Febmary 12th, we noted that the technique was likewise the 
same as ever. "It's not hypochondriac to watch your 
health, to take weather and risks into calculation", our 
wife was told; while we learnt that "People and fields you 
have previously n^lected offer best opportunities". "Not" 
— ^the advice continued — "that you can forget routine: 
make time for both". And are you Leo (July 21st- August 
21st)? If so, there is "no need to lead a dull life, but avoid 
physical risks". 
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Does God Exist? An Unfinished Argument 

By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 



SnriNG on the fence— being an agnostic— is perhaps the 
most comfortable position in the arguments between 
atheists and believers. Feeling that reason cannot give an 
answer to the controversy, the agnostic can easily excuse 
himself from the trouble of pushing the arguments to their 
limits. 

But are there any rational arguments for the existence c^ 
God that have not been refuted? Is there any conception 
of God that is not at odds with scientific rationalism? 

There are three basic arguments for the existence of 
God: (1) the ontological argument, that the mere idea of 
a perfect being implies that one exists; (2) the cosmological 
argument, that because all things are caused there must, to 
avoid an infinite r^ress, be a first cause; and (3) the argu- 
ment from design, that because the world exhibits some 
order there must be an intelligent creator. Only the cosmo- 
logical argument retains any signs of Ufe, and in its con- 
ventional form it must be regarded as invalid by anyone 
who does not object to infinite causal regresses. But there 
are variations. 

Naturalistic metaphysics finds difficulty in explaining the 
appearance of new qualities in the world. In Lloyd Mor- 
gan's philosophy of emergent evolution it is held that when 
matter becomes arranged in new ways it begins to show 
new qualities, and that these new qualities are unpredict- 
able. They "pop up" without any basis in the previous 
state of the world. 

The explanation offered by Marxism is that after an 
accumulation of quantitative changes a sudden jump occurs 
and a qualitative change appears. It does not take much 
of a philosopher to pick holes in these two theories. 

An interesting approach to this metaphysical problem 
is contained in the philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead. 
His answer is a variation ol the cosmological argument in 
which God is postulated as the cause of new qualities. It 
is worth a closer look. 

There is no inert matter in Whitehead's universe; it con- 
sists wholly of self-creating centres of experience. Each 
of these centres of experience, or actual entities as White- 
head calls them, creates itself out of its environment. 
Each experiences the qualities of the environment and 
builds them into its subjective self in a pattern of related- 
ness. This pattern is determined by aims which the entity 
entertains for its own future. 

So far there is no explanation of the way entities acquire 
qualities not already in their environment. Whitehead 
refuses to let them "pop up"; he postulates the existence 
of a primary entity in whom all possiblities for the world 
are already actual. This primary entity Whitehead calls 
God. 

Such an approach to the problem of new qualities can- 
not be incorporated into any philosophy which regards 
matter, at any level of or^nisation, to be inert. White- 
head's concept of self-creation applies to elementary par- 
ticles as well as to complex organic wholes such as man. 
Subjective experience in a particle is, of course, rudimen- 
tary in the extreme. 

This radical point erf view avoids two hoary metaphysical 
problems. Firstly, for materialists, at what stage of organi- 
sation does matter begin to experience? Secondly, for 
dualists, how do mind and body interact? In Whitehead's 
scheme each centre of experience appears to others as a 
material object; to itself it appears as an experiencing 
mind (or a low grade equivalent). Mind and matter are the 



subjective and objective aspects of actual entities. 

How does Whitehead's God compare with the God of 
Christianity? 

The most important difference is that the former is in 
no sense an all-powerful creator; the only way in which 
he can influence the world is by offering new possibilities 
whidi may or may not be accepted into the aims of actual 
entities. God cannot interfere with the workings of natural 
processes; miracles are impossible; petitionary prayo" is a 
waste of time. 

Also, if God is not omnipotent the problem of evil is 
avoided. Christian theology has never satisfactorily 
answered the argument that if God created the world then 
he is responsible for the unpleasantness in it. Whitehead's 
God is not the creator of the world; the world is self- 
creatmg: God oSers possibilities for improvement; the 
decision to use them rests with the world. The vision of 
the Kingdom of Heaven is given by God; the task of 
building it falls to Man. 

We are close now to religious feeling in its most positive 
form— "world loyalty" as Whitdiead called it Naturalists 
tend to put such experiences in the same category as those 
of the neurotic visionary, and to dismiss the whole lot as 
being without objective significance. Within the framework 
of Whitehead's theology such cavalier treatment can be 
avoided. 

God is that function in the world by reason of which our 
purposes are directed to ends which in our own consciousness 
are impartial as to our own interests. He is that element in 
virtue of which our purposes extend beyond values for our- 
selves to values for others. He is that element in virtue of 
which the attainment of such a value for others transfers itself 
into value for ourselves. 

World loyalty, together with awareness of possibilities 
for the betterment of the world, arc the prerequisites for 
human progress. These qualities are not confinol to those 
who believe — even if God is their source. Hence, beiidF is 
not a necessary condition for the salvation of the world. 
It is safe to ignore the problem of God's exist^ice while 
we get on with the politics. 

But certain minds are made to ask metaphysical ques- 
tions, and they will continue to ask whether God exists. 
Although the agnostic on the fence may be right in saying 
that there can be no final answer, argument is worthwhile 
if it serves to show us new relationships among old beliefs. 
Humanists and rationalists rightly attack the religions 
for the unscientific beliefs in miracles and superstition. 
That the idea of God need not be accompanied by these 
beliefs has at least been made clear by Whitdiead's meta- 
fdiysical arguments. { 



Teaching in Texas 

One of the exciting things about teaching at the University 
of Texas, according to Roger Shattuck, Professor of 
Romance Languages, is that "Austin is a political and 
academic town with forces pulling both ways" (TAe 
Observer colour supplement 14/2/65). Two years ago 
the Texas State L^slature tried to pass a law requiring 
teachers "to acknowledge — on the dotted line — the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being". And if that had gone through, 
said the Professor (who argued against it before a legisla- 
tive committee) "this university would have been blown 
apart". 
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On the Venerable Bede 



By a CUTNER 



Akiba's article (The Freethinker, December 18th, 1964), 
on one of the most famous Christians in England's ecclesi- 
astical history, sent me to some notes I made a year or so 
back on the venerable old monk as proof of the way we 
have been hoaxed on the b^innings of the Christian 
religion in England. 

Let me however make clear that I have not read Bede*s 
"masterpiece'' — and I hate discussing any work I have not 
read. What I can do instead is to show in a small way 
what our ^^ecclesiastical" authorities and historians have 
to say about it, and let the reader judge for himself the 
precise worth of Bale's "history". 

One of the histories of England I have always admired 
is the Comprehensive History of England edited by the 
Rev. T. Thomson, published in four huge volumes in 1865. 
It is a highly detailed survey of our history on civil, 
military, religious, intellectual, and social matters, from 
the earliest period, and therefore should have used Bede's 
famous Ecclesiastical History which covered a period of 
about 700 or 800 years pretty extensively. Yet the only 
mention of Bede in it is a very short note on Jarrow, 
where he spent most of his life, and a very short account 
of him and his works; though the reference to him is that 
he was "illustrious", and that his writings are as **fresh in 
the present, as ever they were in past ages". 

Compare this with the account Green gives in his History 
of the English People (1877). Let me give a few textracls 
from the long account devoted to Bede: — 

The whole learning of the age seemed to be summed up in 
a Northumbrian scholar . . . [Baeda*s] long tranquil life was 
wholly spent in an offshoot of Benedict's house which was 
founded by his friend Cdolfrid. [Baeda] never stirred from 
Jarrow . . . Little by little the yoimg scholar made himself 
master of the whole range of the science of his time . . . Burke 
rightly styled him "the father of English learning**. The tradi- 
tion ot me older dassic culture was first revived for En^and 
in his quotations of Plato and Aristotle, of Seneca and Cicero, 
of Lucretius and Ovid . . . His work was done with small aid 
from others ... In text books for his scholars, Baeda threw 
togetfier all that the world had then accumulated in astronomy 
and meteorology, in physics and music, in philosophy, granmiar, 
rhetoric, arithmetic, medicine. 

Green does not end Bede's wonderful accomplishments 
here. Nor does he give any authorities for any of them. 
That a monk called Bede lived in Jarrow neariy all his 
life need not be disputed. Nor need we dispute that he 
left some literary remains. But Green wants much more 
than this. He was "first among English scholars, first 
among English tJieologians, first among English his- 
torians,*' and it is in "the monk of Jarrow that English 
literature strikes its roots". Moreover, "Baeda was a 
statesman as well as a scholar*'. In fact, I doubt that in 
the world-history of man's accomplishments. Green could 
have found any other man who comes anywhere near 
ec^ualling Bede, let alone surpassing him. And the tragic 
thing al^t it all is we are given no authorities for anv of 
Green's tremendous eulogies. As far as I can speculate, 
he got them all from Bede's own "works". 

What is the truth? It is sunply, in the first place, we 
know next to nothing about him. In Harmsworth's 
Universal BicyclopaJia. we are told that "the facts taken 
from his own writmgs are almost all that is known. of his 
life"— which contrasts in a remarkable way with Green's 
panegyrics. Did Bede claun he was "the first" in every- 
thing? Did he say he was "a statesman" as well as a great 
scholar? And so on? 
Bede's great work is his Historia Ecclesiastica "one of 



the main authorities for the history of England in early 
Saxon times down to 1731". says HUE. And the question, 
these days, comes up at once— what or who are the 
"authorities" for his long history? And the answer is we 
do not know. How could a monk, hardly ever travedlling. 
more than a few miles from his monastery in Jarrow, 
possibly write an authoritative history of Qiristianity in 
England in Roman and early Saxon times? The answer 
is he could not. It is true that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
claims that he collected "his information from the best 
available sources" without, naturally, naming one of these 
sources. The statement was probably made by a Catholic 
writer who knows no more about any of Bede's "authori- 
ties" than I do. (The same writer tells us that Bede "knew 
Greek and probably some Hebrew". Considering that no 
language under the sun was hated by the Catholic Church 
as much as Hebrew, that it destroyed every Hebrew book 
it could find, and that during 700 AD, learning in England 
was perhaps at the lowest intellectual level of any country 
in Europe, where or how could Bede learn Hebrew? Did 
he have Hebrew books? Were there any at all in England? 
I sometimes doubt if there were any in the Vatican.) 

The reader should turn to the late Lord Raglan's brilli- 
ant study in "debunking". The Hero, and see what his 
piercing analytical mind has to say about Bede and his 
"masterpiece". It is, he says, "almost sacrilegious to doubt 
him . . ." Yet, he adds, "it is difficult to understand why 
a monk of Durham, who never left his monastery, should 
be regarded as an unquestionable authority for events 
which happened several hundreds of nules away, and two 
or three centuries before his time . . ." 

At school, we all were taught the story of Hengist and 
Horsa; yet it is nothing but a myth. We now know that 
Saxons were in England long before the two "famous" 
brothers whose story has long since been debunked — 
though in books difficult to get in an average bookshop. 
Raglan points out that, though Bede is the great 
"authority" for Hengist and Horsa, his accounts of events 
in England during the fifth and sixth centuries are not 
merely unreliable but untrue. And what does Alexander 
Del Mar say in his Ancient Britain Revisited (1899)? 
Bede's mformation concerning the Anglo-Saxons is "hope- 
lessly wrong and defective" and the story of Hengist and 
Horsa "an idle tale". 

Many other myths, and many miracles, and scores of 
other "idle tales" are likewise vouched for by Bede. Yet 
his appears to be the only kind of history we have (except 
in a very few cases) of what happened in &igland bdfore 
and just after Christianity was first introduced — ^if even any 
account of this can be authenticated. The period of Bede's 
activities is known as the Dark Ages, and no wonder. It 
really is shrouded in darkness. 



NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY 

59th ANNUAL DINNER 

Guest of Honour: Leo Abse, m.p. 

ai the 

Horse Shoe Hotel, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.l. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 20th, 1964 

Reception 6 p.m. Dinner 6.30 pjn. 

Chdrman: David Tribe 

Vegetarians catered for Evening Dress Optional 

Tickets 22/6 from the Sec., 103 Borough High Street, S.E.I. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A DEUCATE TOPIC 

Further to Mr. Whiting's letter (The Freethinker, 5/2/65) I 
have frequently been amazed at the utter lack of response by 
Christians to challenging and provocative letters in the press 
by Humanists and Fre^inkers. This has been my expenence 
several times. One finds it difficult— ungenerous even-^to believe 
that there are not at least one or two who are willing and able 
to reply. 

Could this coyness be a definite ^licy of avoiding public 
debate and thus giving wider publicity to "dangerous** anti- 
Christian views? 

Mr. Whiting spoke of religions as "a great and mysterious 
thing only to be mentioned with humility . . .*\ He could have 
said the same for the other two members of the holy trinity of 
sacred cows— God, King and Country. Some, it is true, have 
dared lo advocate publicly that the time has come for us to con- 
sider abandoning much if not all of our national sovereignty for 
the greater good of international unity, with world government 
as the ultimate aim — but they are widely regarded as dangerous, 
if not treasonable cranks. But who would dare to say publicly 
that, in a modem democracy, a monarch, perched on the top of 
a system of hereditary aristocracy, is a complete anachronism 
and it is high time we realised it? 

It just isn*t done! 

D. H. Malan. 

THE ECUMENICAL CONSCIENCE 

The fact that the indications of the "conscience** are often wrong 
suggests that conscience is not a simple but a complex part of our 
nature. According to Freud, conscience is not always and every- 
where a moral or spiritual guide to right action. "Our behaviour,*' 
he said, "is only partly governed by morality or reason or will. 
In each of us, far below awareness, rages the underworld of 
instinctual energy — savage lusts, primitive greeds, criminal agres- 
sions — from which conscience is formed.** 

From this viewpoint, some knowledge of the following sciences 
might be helpful when faced with the problem of removing 
conflicting dogmas, doctrinal strifes and religious tensions : anthro- 
pology, that is, the cultural life and religious ideas of priihitive 
peoples; Egyikian and Pagan mythology; and comparative 
religion, including of course the science of Christology itself. 

If we wish to get a clearer perspective of the conditions which 
generate the problem of "religious freedom** for man, we must 
look into our earliest experiences with the human environment, 
from infant baptism to conversion and confirmation, as well as 
the deprivations and restrictions imposed by parents and teachers 
in the ordinary process of Rowing up. However much we are 
unfettered by social constramts, or however much we are privi- 
leged to exercise the right to worship as our conscience dictates. 



we cannot do so outside our own "conditioned personality,** so 
long as these childish fe^rs, inhibitions and coercions remain 
submerged in the unconscious. 

H. F. Haas 
OLD BOGEY 

Mr. R. Smith appears to be up against his old bogey, Marxian 
dialectics, the reconciliation of opposites! Even Mr. Ridley *s 
lucid explanation of an isolated example apparently fails to pene- 
trate. It would seem obvious, that a Calvm today would merely 
become a competent county councillor, the material conditions 
not being present for his leadership of a great reformation move- 
ment. Without the circumstances of a 1933 Germany, Hitler 
would not have become filhrer. I do not accept dther Plekhanov's 
or Ridley*s thesis myself, or the policy of assassination would be 
the logical answer to tyranny. While accepting that only material 
circumstances can throw up the "individual**, I do not think it 
proven that circumstances do not inevitably find the individual. 
I fancy that there were a nimiber of Fascist maniacs in 1933 who 
could have led that deluded nation into its criminal path. 

Mr. Ridley*s theory that chance, i.e., accident, plays an appreci- 
able p^ in historical development is more easily acceptable. Had 
Katherine of Arragon produced a living son. Protestantism in 
England would have had a different history. The "rde of the 
individual** cannot be excluded if one accepts chance as an 
historical factor. 

Eva Ebury. 
THE RATIONAUST ANNUAL** 

Some bf D.C. Chapman*s comments on some of the writers of 
the Rationalist Annual 1965 are indeed unworthy of a rationalist. 
In dealing with R. C. ChurchilPs essay on the problem of pain, he 
makes the ridiculous assertion of pain fitting in quite under- 
standably with a rationalistic view of the world. If misery is 
widespread as he himself claims it is, how can it fit in with a 
rationalistic view of the world unless, of course, you accept some 
optimistic system to explain it away? 

We all know pain is of some value and is necessary to life. 
It is the immense amount of it and the intensity of it which is 
the problem, and this cannot be explained away by Christiaas^r 
optimistic rationalists. 

I should like also to say that Mr. Chapman *s comments on 
Sartre should be taken with a pinch of salt. I just wonder if 
Mr. Chapman read Sartre*s unreadable Critique de la Reason 
Diolectique, or did he just take Maurice Cranston *s word for it? 

R. Smith. 

WrmOUT COMMENT 

Although religious thinkers no longer think of God as a God of 
vengeance, they do not fail to realise that sin brings punishment 
today just as it did in the time of Elijah. 

—Letter in the Yorkshire Post (12/2/65) 
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This year will, we are given to understand, see the ddini- 
tive termination of the complex (and no doubt laborious) 
proceedings of the Ecumenical Council. The Second Vati- 
can Council, in name a oHitinuation of the first Vatican 
CbuncU (1869-70). was called together by the late Pope 
John XXni. with the explicit intention of effecting those 
reforms which were necessary if the Catholic Church is to 
function effectively in the so chained mental climate of 

the late 20th century. , , , . __ 

The Firat Vatictti CooncU 

But the Second Vatican 
Council would appear to 
have litde in common ex- 
cept its name with its 
immediate predecessor. For 
the first Council was, at Oy 

least in its effective com- ^ 

position and declared inten- 
tions, a conservative council initially assembled by Pope 
Pius DC (1846-78), not with any intention <di compromising 
with contemporary progress, but with the express purpose 
of resisting all and any future movements designed to radi- 
calise the Church. In which connection, it is relevant to 
note that the Jesuits, along with such extreme theological 
reactionaries as the English Cardinal Manning, represented 
the dominant force. The ecclesiastical liberals (the learned 
Dr. DoUinger of Munich, was the intdlectual leader of the 
mainly French and German minority) the 1870 prototypes 
of Archbishop Roberts and his co-authors of Objections 
to Roman Catholicism, were first out-voted and then ruth- 
lessly silenced or expelled, if they continued their opposi- 
tion to the acts of the Council and, in particular, to 
its most publicised and controversial decision, the declara- 
tion ot papal infalUbility, which was passed on July 18th, 
1870. In the eyes of its contemporaries, both clerical and 
secular, the first Vatican Council represented a victory 
for clerical reaction in every sphere. 
A liberal Pope 

However, paradox plays its part in ecclesiastical as well 
as in secular history. For it was precisely the declaration 
of papal infaUibility — universally regarded at the time as 
an ultra-reactionary move — ^that eventually led directly to 
the convocation of the second (reforming) Vatican Coundl. 
For the liberal Vatican Council II owed its very existence 
to the earUer reactionary council's declaration of the 
dogma of papal infallibility. What presumably the Jesuit 
spcHisors of the dogma in 1870 had not foreseen, was the 
election of a Uberal pope. 

However, after a succession of ever more reactionary 
Pope Piuses (DC, X, XI and XII), Cardinal Roncalli was 
finally elected after an unusually long and apparentiy 
stormy conclave, and as Pope John XXni proceeded to 
put into operation a policy which, as and wh«i judged by 
recent papal standards, was extremely radical. How far 
this papal turning movement was initially due to personal 
conviction or was merely shrewd strategy impelled by the 
current neals ot an age dominated by the "winds of 
diange", we have still no means erf knowing. 

But one fact stands out quite clearly. In Pope John, 
the Roman Catholic Church for the first time in this cen- 
tury, found dynamic and constructive leadership. It nowa- 
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days seems unlikely that the "papal revolution" inaujgu- 
rated by him will ever be entirely erased from the historical 
record, though the present pope, a career diplomat 
trained by Pius XII is obviously trying hard to slow down 
its pace. But it seems to have gone too far for a return to 
the good old days of the Piuses! 
FrobkoH Before The Comcfl 
Up to this present time, no decision has been taken by 

__ „ the Vatican Council equal, 

either in logical precision or 
historical importance, to the 

Thi^ Vnfirnn Cnimnil • dogmatic decision taken in 

me r ailCan %^OUnCU . connection wiOi die declara- 

tion of papal infaUibiUty in 
1870. But a large number 
of urgent contemporary pro- 
blems have already become 
subjects of controversy. 
These range from credibility to contraception; from the 
reform of the Roman Curia (the papal bureacracy) to the 
complex problems attendant on Christian reunion. 

Undoubtedly the two subjects for discussion most can- 
vassed in the Council — or at least in the press — ^have been 
contraception and Christian reunion. But it seems (in so 
far as an unbeliever can foresee the inspired decisions (rf 
the Holy Spirit) that no immediate action is likely in con- 
nection with either of these questions. For Christian 
reunion does not depend solely upon Rome, and theo- 
logical memories are apt to be tenacious and bitter. The 
non-Roman Churches have four centuries of the Counter- 
Reformation to forgive — or forget. The most that can 
be at least immediately expected in this field is agreement 
that atheism is now the public en«ny number one of all 
forms of Christianity. 

And the Council is unlikely to issue any very definite 
instructions on oHitraception. For Catholic opponents 
of family limitation can plausibly argue that had, say, 
Irish and Italian emigrants consistently practised it, Catho- 
Ucism would not now be a world-wide creed. Much more 
urgent (in my opinion) from the immediate standpoint 
of the Council itself, are two other problems upon which 
both the Vatican Council and the Papacy have already 
commenced to act: the literally life and death problem 
represented by apologetics; and the future relations of 
the Church with the emerging nations in Asia and Africa. 
The first of these two problems is (again in my opinion), 
by far the more important to come before the Vatican 
Council. For I repeat what I have often emphasised before 
in these columns: the present crisis of Christianity is essen- 
tially a crisis, not merely ot organisation but of credibility. 
Unless the Roman Catholic Church can find some effective 
substitute for the nowadays moth-eaten demonstrations 
erf her medieval schoobnen, and for the geocentric and 
pre-evolutionary apologetics of St. Thomas Aquinas, no 
amount erf oiganisational changes can save it. 

Problem number one brfore the second Vatican Council 
is, and must always remain that of credibility. For if the 
first Vatican Council laid it down as a dogma that the 
existence of God can and must be proved by human 
reason, the second Vatican Council has the (perhaps un- 
enviable) task of discovering some way of actually proving 
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it. Next in importance probably comes the ever more 
urgent problem representai by Rome's present and future 
relations with the emerging races of Asia and Africa. For 
it is clear that the worldly-wise Papacy has long ago realised 
that the imperiaUst era is now ddinitely over. In which 
connection. Pope Paul's recent visits to Israel and to India 
were as much a part of the "papal revolution" as any- 
thing done by its originator. Pope John. 
The Vatican's Last Stand 

Most Rationalists will, I think, concur that nothing 
makes sense apart from its history. This axiom is cer- 
tainly true of an institution so deeply rooted in human 
history as the Papacy. As and when viewed from this 
angle. Pope John's whole *'papal revolution" and the 
second Vatican Council in which this is at present em- 



bodied, represrats the back-to-the-wall stand; the papal 
(counter) revolution versus the scientific and atheistic revo- 
lution which, if and when finally victorious will mark the 
genocide of the divme species: die end of all supernatural 
religions. It is, in my submission, because the "'infallible'* 
Vatican knows this, and not because of any sudden acqui- 
sition of really liberal sentiments, that the Vatican Ctnmcil 
is now staging its strategic retreat on to its last defensive 
lines. 

In dealing with so complex a problem, it is dangerous 
to assume the prophetic mantle. But it would be no sur- 
prise if the second Vatican Council were also the last; if 
by, say, 2065, the spiritual Roman Empire had gone to 
join its secular predecessors. For it is not only at Rome 
that events move fast today. 



The Veneration of the Odious 

By F. H. SNOW 



There is a great habit of admiring things because they 
are old. Cathedrals, churches and even common buildings, 
if historically associated, are eulo^sed, however ugly or 
decrepit. Because of this, funds which could far better be 
devoted to the furtherance of humanitarian causes are 
spent on the restoration of buildings which have no reason- 
able excuse for survival. Appeals for thousands of pounds 
are made to prop up structures, mainly those of an eccle- 
siastical nature, which, if considered from the point of 
rational spending, would be left to become rubble. 
Regarded as time-honoured institutions, to be preserved at 
whatever cost, they stand mute evidence of indoctrinated 
thought. Generation upon generation inherits the notion 
that the ugly, the bizarre, the decayed, are worthy of 
admiration and preservation, if they happen to be associ- 
ated with the remote past. 

In a visit to the village of Biddenden, in Kent, some 
years ago, I found myself, with other sightseers, in the 
centuries-old church. Not being addicted to eulogy of 
that which has only age to commend it, I saw little to 
admire and much to deprecate. The ravages of time were 
heavily impi^sed on the whole interior, and in one larw 
area the beams supporting the roof had rotted through, 
and a great hole gaped where the cdling had collapsed. 
A large-lettered notice appealed for some thousands of 
pounds for the renovation of the hoary edifice. To the 
left of the nave, I was astonished to see a representation 
of tiie Nativity, witii little figures of the holy babe and 
his parents, the wise men from the east, sheiAerds, sheep, 
angels, cowshed complete witii manger, and a very large 
star— the evident handiwork of members of the church. 
It being summertime, I wondered what could be the object 
of the Christmas tableau, till I realised it was to touch 
the religious feelings of visitors and cause them to drop 
cash into the collection boxes. 

I could see nothing but its a§e to give the building 
special interest to strangers. Commg into the churchyard, 
I wandered around with others inspecting lumps of black- 
ened stone, leaning, like huge decayed teeth, at all angles, 
and so eroded as to be ahnost unrecognisable as the 
headstones of evidenceless graves. I had made the coach 
trip ignorant of tiie entertainment at the journey's end, 
and was disgusted at its nature. Those repellent tonab- 
stones were treasured in perpetuo, presumably to remind 
one of the final inescapable beastliness. In that ancient 
churchyard, anger suffused me. 

At Eynsford, in another part of Kent, I detached myself 
from the trippers swarming the bank erf its charming 



stream, and entered the twelfth century church. As in 
the case at Biddenden, a large poster invited funds for the 
restoration of the Norman-built structure. The large 
crowd of visitors to the villa^ showed vastiy more interest 
in the pleasures ot the waterside than in the historic church, 
for I found myself a lone entrant 

The place depressed and nauseated me. Its atmosphere 
was positively unhealthy. The air one breathed was musty, 
as though impr^nated with the damp of long-rotted tim- 
bers. The floor sloped towards the crude altar ot the box- 
like building. There was no beauty that I could discern, 
to plead against its senile defects, for that Norman rdic's 
reprieve from dissolution. In the fresh air outside, I sur- 
veyed the ugly structure, wondering at the irrationality of 
those who saw the desirability of perpetuating it at ^eat 
cost, in preference to erecting a wholesome, comfortable 
place of worship for its meagre congr^atioiL 

Would any whed of progress be slowed, history doii- 
grated, education hampered, religious observance hindered, 
throu^ the demolition or dereliction of this and many 
other decayed, unsightiy churches, most of them with 
scanty congr^ations and revolting graveyards? I asked 
myself. Would it not morally bendSt future generations 
to be deprived of spectacles suggesting human corruption 
and extinction? 

It would be wrong to conclude that I hate all that is 
old, and love everything new. I dislike the newness that is 
springing up all around — ultra-modem settlements like 
Crawley New Town, with concrete hlodks for shops, con- 
crete roads, hordes of characterless houses, churches that 
scream of cement and ballast. Such glaring products of 
modernity offend me as much as any fusty relic of anti- 
quity. My taste goes for the attractive and individualistic 
whether ancient or modem, for restful gravelled roads, 
churdies (if churches we must have) of the confortablc, 
s)anmetrical kind of comparatively modem times. For the 
beautifully old I have admiration, for the unsightly or un- 
^olesome, none, however historic. Modem and ancient 
ugliness alike offend me, whether of a secular or ecdesias- 
tical nature. 

Of course, as a disbehever in the tenets comprising the 
reason d'itre of religious stmctures, I do not want any 
sort of church. More correcUy, I do not want any sort erf 
building in which the falsdiood of a God and a heaven 
(with or without hell) is preached as unquestionable truth. 
I would not denv others the right to erect such buildings 
and worship in them, but for me they are monuments of a 
(Concluded on page 76) 
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Survival of the Social Group— A Principle of Ethics 

By JAMES J. THOMPSON 



Past theories of good and right have been incapable of veri- 
fication, faulty in application. Ethical philosophy requires a 
premise or principle which both is d^ensible logically and 
a priori, and which also accounts satisfactorily for human 
moral behaviour as it actually appears among people 
deemed by common consent to be c^ good character. This 
principle must be self-contained: for if the principle were, 
for example, like that of Christian ethics, dependent upon 
admission of existence c^ a god, or upon any other doctrine 
extraneous to ethics itsdf, th^i one who denies the 
extraneous doctrine has no morality; but a moral principle 
should be universal and apply to him, too. Indeed at the 
iniesent time, people are forsaking religious belief, and 
there is hence a distinct need for an ethics based on a 
self-contained principle, rather than one borrowed from 
theology. Although past ethical theories have failed to 
provide such a principle, yet common sense declares that 
such a principle does exist and must exist, for otherwise 
human conduct would be chaotic. 

The principle proposed and advocated here is that the 
good, the right, the moral, is that conduct which is deemed 
to contribute to the survival of sod^y. 

The word "society*' for this theory is difficult to define, 
but not diflScult to conceive. It can mean, primitively, any 
number of people more than one who interact in any way 
with one another. Practically, a society is the group of 
people with which a given individual thinks he could 
interact in ways which can contribute to his own personal 
survival. A Londoner considers people of Manchester to 
be within his society, because he not only enjoys benefits 
of exchange of commodities and culture with Manchester, 
but also l»:ause he thinks he could go there, be accepted 
by the people as one of them, settle there, take employment 
there, and rear his children there in a cultural heritage he 
desires for them. This Londoner does not consider Lenin- 
grad within his society, for he does not visualise himsdf 
as able to live there, to converse with the people there, 
to be accepted by them as one of them, to earn a living 
there, to rear a family there. But a society is not neces- 
sarily a naticMi or state, for the Jews for example, dispersed 
through the world for centuries, have yet considered them- 
selves to constitute a single society regardless <rf geographic 
boundaries. Nor is a society a government; rather a govern- 
ment may be an instrument of society, and societies have 
overthrown their governments, as in the French Revolu- 
tion. Individuals who oppose theu: governments may feel 
themselves members of either a smaller society, such as 
a royal family, a faction, etc., or a laiiger one, such as a 
world society, or may fear that the actions of the govern- 
ment actually imperil society. 

It is necessary further to define the sphere erf ethics as 
concerned with interaction among people. It is not con- 
cerned with individual conduct which affects nobody else. 
It does include within its scope an inter-personal behaviour. 
Business is not usually considered an ethical matter, but 
this is because economic practices reward successful busi- 
ness so immediately and so generously that business is 
motivated really by self-interest rather than by social 
interest. But if everyone were to become suddenly lazy, 
and all business were to stop, then business would become 
indeed a crucial moral issue. 

CJcMisider, if you will, the alternative propositions that 
society should survive or ought to survive, and that society 
shouki not or ought not to survive. If the former alter- 



native is accepted, then the conclusion follows that there 
must be an ethical principle that persons should do what 
they can to contribute to the survival of society; for to 
declare that a thing should be done is to declare that 
persons should do it, and it would be incoherent to believe 
that something should be done and yet it is a matter of 
indifference whether anyone does it. If the latter alternative, 
that society should not survive, be accepted, then society 
should end. If a society were to end, would it be replaced 
by another or not? If it were replaced by another, as the 
Americans did after their revolution, society still survives 
and endures; it is changed, but has not ended. If the termi- 
nated society is replaced by no other, then the question is, 
does the destruction of society imply the destruction of 
the people who compose it? If it does, there is no need 
for an ethics or an ethical principle, for ethics is concerned 
with human conduct. If it does not, then do these surviving 
individuals interact, or not? If they do interact, they con- 
stitute a society, within the definition above. Since tfiis 
conclusion contradicts the assumption with which we 
started, it must be rejected, for we started to explore the 
consequences of the assumption that society should end, 
and a conclusion that society does not end would entail 
an argument in a perpetual circle which could be escaped 
only by going to the alternative conclusion that individuals 
would not interact. If they do not interact, then they live 
solitary existences like worms in the soil, each worm digg- 
ing his own hole without concern for any other worm. Then 
they need no ethics as defined above, and no ethical prin- 
ciple at all. Hence we are faced with the alternative: 
either people should contribute to the survival of society; 
or there can exist no ethics or ethical principle at all. If 
there is to be any morality at all, a principle of it must be 
that people should contribute to die survival of society. 

The alternative assumptions above are not inclusive, for 
there can be a third : it makes no difference whether society 
survives or not. This alternative can be rejected, because 
if ethics is defined as oHicemed with man in society, with 
inter-social conduct, then it is not indifferent whether 
society exists. Also it can be argued that if it is indifferent 
whether society survives, it is equally indifferent wh^her 
there should be any ethics or ethical principle. 

This ethical principle is both teleological and deonto- 
logical: teleolo^cal, because it upholds a purpose; deonto- 
lo^cal, because the nature of morality itself requires the 
principle that society should continue. 

Empuical verification that this principle is actually the 
implicit foundaticm erf moral conduct can be found in 
palaeontology, archaeology, history, anthropology. The 
first anthropoids who ever departed from the beasts, how- 
ever few the members erf that first little human family, 
however ignorant of the ways of the world and of man, 
must have at least realised Ihe existence of each one and 
of one another, and the need for such action on the part 
of each as mip^t ensure the survival of that whole group. 
As our primitive ancestors advanced both in numbers and 
culture, this necessity was never lost, not to the present 
day. Throughout the whole period of human existence, 
instance upon instance may be cited to exemplify this basic 
moral principle, and indeed all of history may be inter- 
preted in accordance with it 

Implicit acceptance of a guiding principle erf survival of 
societies, albeit undefined and OTly vaguely recognised, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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This Believing World 

The pathetic attempts to prove thot Spiritnalisto do now 

help the police to solve unsolvable crimes — if not in 
England — are particulariy in evidence these days. Six 
women have been murdered, and not a single medium in 
the country has been able to provide even a whisper of 
a clue. It is not because we haven't the mediums. Some 
of ours, like Mrs. Leonard, Mrs. Twigg, Mrs. Roberts, 
Mr. Benjamin, and many others, are "world famous". 
They all produce talks with dead relatives or friends as 
easily as non-psychics bring living people to the telephone. 
Alas, wh«i it comes to helping the police find the murderer 
they are as powerless as the roost ignorant unbeliever. 

In the ''Daily Expras^ (Febroary 16th) WiUiam Barkley 
tells us that MPs agree that the old laws, which made the 
British Sunday dull and drab, wUl be abolished. Not 
"with a bang or a whimper'* but abolished. But so indiff- 
erent is Parliament on the matter that, "when the Govern- 
ment asked MPs to advise them on the question . . ." there 
were never more than "a dozen MPs present". Which 
really is what one would expect. The man who wound up 
for the Government was Welsh lay preacher, Mr. Geor^ 
Thomas, Under Secretary at the Home OflSce— naturally, 
the best possible choice! The Government was "not 
ready with proposals", he said. 

The remahM of Peter have been fomd in scores of places. 
And the latest find is by "a woman archaeologist in the 
Vatican" (Daily Express, February 19th). This time, they 
are "fragments of a skuU and half a skeleton in a box in 
St. Peter's Basilica". Could anything be more evidratial? 
To make thmgs absolutely foolproof, all that need be 
done is to put the remains under glass and ask every person 
in Italy suffering from an incurable complaint to touch 
it. Such a treatment, followed by the prayers of the 
sick person, would result in an instantaneous cure — and 
thus confound all the stupid sceptics in the world; to the 
greater glory of the Vatican and Peter, of course! 



In the same joomal we are toU of an "historic step toward 
Church unity" — that the Roman Church has officially 
agreed to co-operate with the World Council of Churches. 
Tlie Vatican wants "a study (rf ways for future collabora- 
tion". There was "tremendous applause" when this was 
announced in Geneva the other day. But anybody familiar 
with "the ways that are dark" of the Vatican knows that 
there can be one and only one type of unity with the 
Roman Church — to be swallowed up whole by it! 

• 
Accoidii^ to "The People^ (Febraary 24th), the latest 
import from America is "pop religion". And one of the 
five pirate radio stations which bombard England daily is 
responsible. It has gone "religious" for £115 an hour. 
The biggest advertising groups are American, and the 
producer a Mr. Calvert, decided it worthwhile "converting" 
his hit-parade numbers. He now broadcasts Seventh Day 
Adventism, the Voice of Prophecy, and Wings of Healing. 
Mr. Calvert does not go to church, but is very religious— 
which made "Lord" Sutch exclaim: "Here's Calvert going 
all religious, it beats me". But surely not at £115 an hour! 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

"Humanists** is perhaps a false descriptioa <^ this group; they 
appear to be the product of this present adoletoenoe of thought 
^dk can only be termed "materialist^ and which lowers man- 
kind to the status of an intelligent animal whose immediate wants 
art his god. 

—Letter in the Daify Telegraph (20/2/65) 



THE VENERATION OF THE ODIOUS 

(Concluded from page 74) 
credulity disgraceful to our age. And when I see the 
crumbling bastions of superstition patched up and pre- 
served as precious heritages, I think that we are still infan- 
tile in reasoning capacity, still i^imitively indecent. 

Christendom has always hugged horror to its breast, and 
persists in flaunting its sepuldiral stodc-in-trade in moder- 
nity's face. Mouldy graveyards flank the approaches to 
many churches, and the atmosphere of the tomb mars 
wholesome reflection. In this forward-looking age» our 
"'green and pleasant land'' is blotched by dank souvenirs 
of the savagely superstitious past. We need to foster 
rational ideals, emancipate ourselves from the cult of the 
ancient and effete, and aspire to the creation of a world 
free of the man-created gods which retard our civilisation 
and degrade our intelligence. 

SURVIVAL OF THE SOCIAL GROUP 

(Continued from page 75) 
has formed the foundation of government, of law, of 
religion, of sex codes, of education, of national sovereignty, 
of international relations, of customs, of all social institu- 
tions and actions. 

Although anarchy may theoretically be the ideal state of 
society, it has not been found practicable, and a system 
for orderly r^:ulation of human affairs has had to be 
imposed upon all, or accepted by all, to ensure the survival 
of society in such aspects as defence against enemies, 
protection of life and property, enforcement of contracts 
and other matters, n^ect of which would certainly imperil 
the continuance c^ the state. Government is an instrument, 
a tool, of society, and it is an error to r^ard it as the 
master. 

Law is the formulation of specific rules for the continu- 
ance of society. It may be that not all law is human, for 
there may be as well natural laws which affect human 
conduct. The differences between American and English 
copyright law might furnish an interesting example. Law 
confers rights and duties. An end c^ law is justice, which 
implies equality of treatment by society of members who 
are relevantly ^ual. 

Although religion probably began with attempts to ex- 
plain mysteries of nature by peopling the world with unseen 
spirits whose capricious wills dominated all events beyond 
the immediate control of man, it was soon turned to 
practical use as a means for enforcing law. A hierarchy of 
priests, especially if endowed with the pompous cere- 
monials and trapiHngs which so impress the ordinary 
people, was very usdFul to a ruler who had to rule in 
person, with the complex administrative ofganisaticMis that 
characterise modem governments. As the falsity of religious 
doctrines becomes ever more clearly apparent with the 
progress of scientific discovery, people are nevertheless 
reluctant to discard religion for concern about what would 
replace it. As if something must replace it. This trepidation 
is due to a long-prevailing fallacy that morality springs 
from religion, rather than that religion is an enforcement 
instrument for morality, which in fact springs from the 
necessity to preserve society. 

(To be concluded) 

NOW IN PAPERBACK 
ALL THINGS NEW 

DR. ANNE BIEZANEK 
The controversia] book by the young woman Roman Catholic 
doctor— mother of seven children — who here explains why she 
defied the Qiurdi she loves in order to practise and teach scientific 
birth control. 

Available from Thb Frbefhinicer Bookshop^ price 3s. 6d. plus 
postage. 
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OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound). — Sunday afteraooo and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p jn. : Messrs J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-— 2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street.) Sunday 

Evenings 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead). — Meetings: Wednesdays. 

1 pjD.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
Nortli London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead).— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Kottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Bristol Humanist Group (Hawthorns Hotel, Bristol), Tuesday 
March 9th, 7.30 pjn. : H. S. Whaley, "Some Developments in 
Modem Education**. 

Cambridge Humanists (Cambridge Union— tickets from Secretary, 
12 Brookside, Cambridge), Sunday, March 7th, 3 p.m.: Pro- 
fessor WiLUAM Empson, **The Recent Christian Revival in 
Literary Critidsm**. 

Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, Mardi 7th, 6.30 p.m., 84th Anniversary: C. Bradlaugh 
Bonner, "Freethought Today**. 

Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter*s Arms, Seymour Place 
London, W.l), Sunday, Mardi 7th, 7.30 pjn.: James McKie, 
•*The TV World— Parsons, Pops and Panties**. 

Richmond and Twickenham Humanist Group (Room 5, Com- 
munity C^tre, Sheen Road), Thursday, March Uth, 8 pjn. 
A meeting. 

South Place Ethical Society (Qmway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, Mardi 7th, 11 a.m.: 
Ijord ScHtENSEN, "The Human Weavmg of Theological Pat- 
terns^. 

Tuesday, March 9th, 7.30 pjn. : Ono Wolfgang, 'TTie BBC's 
Second-Class Subscnbeis**. 

Surtnton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 
(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, 
Mardi 6th, 8 pjn. A meeting. 

Notes and News 

Having had the pleasure erf correspondmg with Arthur 
CHalloran for some years, and of meeting him and his 
wife wh«i they visited England, we fully endorse Mr. 
HomibnxA's remarks on page 80. Mr. O'Halloran's last 
artide for The Ruefihinker, "New Zealand's Pioneer 
Missionary'* reached us a little while ago, and is printed 

this week. 

• 

A MEMORIAL meeting to the late Victor Purcell, CMG, 
Litt D., of Trinity Collie, Cambridge, has been arranged 
by a nombCT of his friends, and will take place at 6 pjn. 
on Monday, Mardi 8th, in the Parlour, Gonville and Caius 
CoHegfi. Dr. Puitell, who was University Lecturer in 
History, was also that "very ordinary gurr*— actually a 



brilliant satirist— "Myra Buttle", author of The Sweeniad, 
Toynbee in Elysium and The Bitches' Brew. 

• 
John Mc»tGAN was not perhaps the most suitable person 
to interview Cardinal Heenan (Panorama, February 22nd). 
Mr. Morgan's own editor, Paul Johnson, Catholic admirer 
of Pope John, could have asked more searching questions. 
But then, Mr. Johnson is on ITV. Indeed, one feels that 
the Independent This Week would have done a better job 
than did BBC. We might perhaps have heard from the 
liberal Michel de la Bedoyere in addition to the completely 
orthodox Hugh Kay, and had more criticism than of 
the slight aloofness and coldness which Mr. Kay thought 
even the Cardinal would admit. What we got, in fact, was 
a completely orthodox profile: the "middle class" birth- 
place, boyhood pictures, interview with a schoolmate (who, 
of course, never expected Joseph Heenan to end up where 
he has), Westminster Cathedral, walking in St. James's 
Park and so on. As for the urbane Cardinal himself, ready 
as ever to laugh off the difficult question — ^and allowed to 
do so as surely no politician would be — ^at least he betrayed 
the selfishness at the heart of Christianity when he 
described his main aim in life as saving his own soul. 

Writing (in the Birmingham Post, 19/2/65) with what he 
called "a deep love and loyalty to the Church", Father 
Arnold A. McMahon denied that contraception was always 
wrong. Without it, "a woman would have so many 
children that she would become their slave — unable to 
grow in that richness and maturity which is her God-given 
right". Every woman has "limited emotional, physical and 
spiritual resources," said Father McMahon. and "God does 
not want her to go beyond them". But. he argued, such 
a woman has "a right to intercourse" and God "has not 
made her womb to be a machine that mass produces 
babies, battery-hen style". If, th^i, man uses his talents 
to develop means and methods enabling "husbands and 
wives to retain their humanity, this can only be a great gift 
from God." 

Father McMahon referred to the enthusiastic reception of 
the "historic speeches" of Cardinals Leger, Suenens and 
Alfrink, and Patriarch Maximos of Antioch, at the Vatican 
Council on October 29th and 30th, 1964. And yet, he said, 
here in England many seemed afraid to spesdc. But the 
Father had "come to believe that not only may Catholics 
use contraceptives" — he believed they had "the right". 
And, he added boldly, nobody could take the right from 
them. Thou shalt not kill; but there were "more types of 
destruction than physical murder. It prev^its a human 
being from being able to love". And, the "teaching 
authority of the Church should not be trying to take away 
such a right . . .". On the evening of the day his article 
was published, the Father was advised to visit the Superior 
General of his order in Rome. 

• 
"This had to happen," said Fre^hinker Professor P. 
Sargant Florence, who described Father McMahon as 
courageous. The dogma was breaking down, the Professor 
added, "in the face of the needs of Roman Catholic 
families". A few days later another young priest. Father 
Cocker, came out in support of Father McMahon, and 
was relieved of his duties. 

A VERY different priest who, so far as we know, was never 
reprimanded by his Church, is due to retire at the age oi 
73. Father Charles Cougjilin gained world-wide notoriety 
in the 1930s for his broadcasts, in which he praised Adolf 
Hitler. His church is the Shrine ot the Little Flower, at 
Royal Oak, Detroit. 
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New Zealand^ s Pioneer Missionary 

By ARTHUR CyHALLORAN 



On Christmas Day, 1814, the Reverend Samuel Marsden, 
a chaplam in New South Wales and a magistrate at Parra- 
matta, a few miles from Sydney, arrived in New Zealand, 
at the Bay of Islands and preached to several hundred 
Maoris and some twenty Europeans. He took as his text 
"Behold I bring you glad tidings of great joy'*. It was the 
first Christian service ever held in New Zealand. New 
South Wales was at the time the centre of one of England's 
nefarious convict settlements. New Zealand had not y^ 
become a British colony. It did so in 1840, when the 
Treaty of Waitangi was signed in the same area — the Bay 
of Islands some 150 miles north of Auckland. 

However to get back to Marsden and his Christmas Day 
service. This event was commemorated with great pub- 
licity on Christmas Day, 1964. TTie New Zealand Govern- 
ment issued a special pictorial stamp. Marsden's great- 
great-grandson, the Rev. R. E. Marsden, vicar of Pendeen, 
Cornwall, travelled all the way from England to be present 
and to preach the commemoration sermon. The Queen 
and the Archbishop erf Canterbury sent messages. The 
Governor-General, Sir Bernard Ferguson, attended. The 
Primate of the New Zealand Anglican Churdi and three or 
four other bishops waded ashore at the identical spot where 
Marsden had landed one hundred and fifty years before. 
The front pages of New Zealand newspapers splashed 
headlines and pictures of the commemoration event; 
editorials solemnly commented and "looked back*'; the 
BBC included it in its news. 

It was a glorious summer's day. The sun shone and 
sparkled on the waters of the tey— truly a bay of memories 
but some of them vicious and murderous. There was a 
large attendance of pakehas and maoris. C^rs and yachts 
added to the colour. All went well— all to plan— except 
for one "nasty" unexpected piece of journalism. New 
inland's most widely read weekly. New Zealand Truth, 
with a circulation from end to end of the Dominion came 
out, a couple of days bdfore the celebrations with a special 
article headlined, **The black facts about Samuel Mars- 
den". And it called this churchman, flogger, gunman, 
sadist, squatter. Christian? A nasty pill to swallow as the 
echoes of pious adulation of Marsden, the Apostles Creed 
(in Maori and English) and Marsden's old hymn "All 
people that on earth do dwell" merged with the rippling 
tide. 

Samuel Marsden was the son of a Yorkshire blacksmith 
and small farmer. Hfis mother was Methodist and Sam 
too belonged to the Methodist Church for a time. But in 
early manhood he joined the Church of England. And, 
in 1793 he obtained an official appointment as assistant 
chaplain to the convict colony of New South Wales. He 
became a sheep farmer and was appointed a magistrate. 
He had the power to order flogging, and did so with a 
vengeance. Eric Ramsden's biogra^y of Marsden, pub- 
lished more than twenty years ago revealed this reprehen- 
sible side <rf Marsden. The Auckland Star, in its editorial 
of December 22nd, 1964, referred to Marsden's career in 
the magistracy d New South Wales, which **as is plain 
now, was a mistake and in these times would be held to 
be incOTapatible with the office of a Christian diaplain". 
Nevertheless, said the Star, "any man, to be judged fairly, 
must be assessed in the social context of the time in whidi 
he laboured. He ordered flogging then for what would 
be minor offences today. Which is not a matter for con- 
demnation so much as for realisation that he was inevitably 
'\ product of a harsher age". 



Marsden certamly lived in a harsh age, but there were 
good and noble men, sudi as Romilly, living in the same 
age; men who strove with might and main to lessen the 
inhumanities and cruelties of man to man. No doubt the 
psychiatrist would today have some of the answers to 
Marsden's odious conduct. Be that as it may, Marsden is 
a bad advertisement for a religion which is claimed to be 
the hope of humanity — ^indispensable for the moral and 
spiritual uplift of maiddnd. It is not easy to forgiVe Mars- 
den's sadism — his frightful penchant for the Idsh. his 
indifference to the pain and suffering he infficted — the 300 
lashes (maximum allowed under British law at that time) 
to Paddy Galvin the Irishman, to cite one of the worst 
cases. To me there is nothing to love or respect in the 
man. He preached a gospel of love and forgiveness; 
mouthing the "good news" of eternal bliss, yet ever ready 
to inffict pain and suffmng on the unfortunate convicts, 
even when other punishments were available and permitted. 

I have not checked on the other charges made by ^^• 
Zealand Truth, and am not prepared at this stage to pass 
judgment on them. But ever since, many years ago, I read 
the result of Ramsden*s researches, I have known there 
was little to endear the memory of New Zealand's most 
famous missionary. And the pious platitudes and blandish- 
ments over the recent celebrations were certainly not aimed 
at revealing the real man. 

A stain^ glass window commemorates this "saintly**, 
clergyman-magistrate-missionary in St. Mary's Cathedral, 
Auckland, and the reader may be surprised to learn that 
the writer collected a mite towards it. My excuse? I was 
young and innocent, addicted to Hymns Ancient and 
Modem, Collects for the Day, the donning of surplice 
and cassock, and most assuredly knew ncHhing oi the 
cruelties and hypocrisies of the Rev. Samuel Mar»jen. 



We'll Remember Them 

By PETER COTES 

When Andrew Lang once wrote that "to have a clever 
and accomplished man telling you, in his best mann^. 
what thoughts come into his head after reading even a new 
novel, is no trifling pleasure among the pale and shadowy 
pleasures of the mind", he could quite easily have been 
referring to Hesketh Pearson's posthumous work. Extra- 
ordinary People which was completed shortly before the 
author's death in April 1964, and is now at last published 
(Heinemann, 30s.). 

Pearson, who was a poor actor in his young days (I have 
this on the best of authority, although I never saw him 
act) was besides being a merry fellow and good companion, 
surely one erf the best popular biographers of our time. He 
writes here with all his accustomed fluency and zest, and 
the result is a book which must be especially absorbing to 
all Freethinkers, ^^kie Collins, Erasmus Darwin, Hiomas 
Day, Henry Fielding, Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Francis 
Galton, Frank Harris, Samuel Ogden, Tom Paine, A^nna 
Seward and Bernard Shaw are all in potted biogra[^es 
dealt with by an expert at the job, who couldn't write a 
dull page if he tried. But for my taste, because it opened 
up so mudi food for thought, his best contribution to the 
present volume is the ultimate dhapter, "Beyond the Pale*'. 

It is an essay in which Pearson, himself a Freethinker, 
reflects how, nearly thirty years ago, sitting with two 
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friends, the late Hugh Kingsmill and Malcolm Muggeridge 
(so sceptically and happily still here with us! ) the trio got 
around to discussing Uie now pop word, "Establishment**. 
As initially Pearson apparendy gave general currency to 
this word used in a secular s^ise. he goes on to explain 
how it eventually appeared in his biography of Henry 
Labouchere. published in 1936. His summing up of why 
even such a pillar of the Establishment as Dr. Johnson 
was not ^'accepted** as an insider, but was always an out- 
sider, as well as Shaw*s own witty, affectionate, and percep- 
tive views on the real (as opposed to the popular) reason 
why Frank Harris could never be acceptable to the Estab- 
lishment, make for enlightening reading. Shaw's own 
expulsion from yet another mirror oi the Establishment. 
the Dramatist's Club, during the first world war. is enter- 
tainin^y dealt with— in GBS*s own words. 

Other independent "spirits**, who would have reached 
the top erf theu: prcrfessions if they had only been able to 
conform to the safety-first policy of establishments were: - 
Sir Richard Burton * Vhose freedom of thought and speech 
terrified the official world**; Samuel Butler. **who was 
ignored by the scientific mandarins of his age"; and W. S. 
GUherU **who laughed at all authority, rounded off his 
career as a librettist by poking fun at the national anthem. 
and did not receive a knighthood until he was considered 
too old to be awkward**. 

Whistler. Elgar and Herbert Barker, the osteopath. 
whose c^er of free treatment for the scrfdiers in the 1914-18 
war was declined by the Home Office, are others who are 
mentioned as bdng unable— physically as well as mentally, 
presumably — ^to taie thdr places anywhere but outside the 
Establishment of their times. Personally. I should have 
liked the inclusion in this gallery erf those ruggedly inde- 
pendent extraordinary people of genius, of Churchill; he 
who could never really be depended upon not to rock the 
ship of the Establishmrat if he felt like it, and whose 
almighty talent flowered as much when "in the wilderness** 
between two world wars, as when he mercifully had con- 
trol ot affairs erf state during the second world combustion. 

And then there was Ettie Rout, once described by H. G. 
Wells as, "that great unsung heroine of the first world war** 
who deserves a chapter to herself as an opponent erf the 
Establishment about whom Pearson writes so engagingly. 
If the>se odd non-conformists of the present, who are never- 
theless succeeding outside the Establishment, are a mere 
handful today— Pearson*s old friend, the poet, Colin Hurry 
in commerce; James Cameron in journalism; John Osborne 
in the theatre; Kenneth Tynan year in and year out with 
unforgettable essays in dramatic criticism — no matter: 
that they carry on at all does not invalidate Hesketh Pear- 
son's case. Only perhaps with luck, tenacity, and a very 
great talent can an artist succeed outside, instead of inside, 
the Establishment. The rebel, in order to succeed, (xmnot 
afford to be less than brilliant, and even with that brilliance. 
he needs luck. 

Let it never be forgotten in our own day that that splen- 
did novelist, Joan 0*Donovan, is still compelled to work 
as an assistant headmistress in a mixed secondary school, 
nor that Sean 0*Casey died in the same month recently 
as Ian Fleming, poorer in wordly goods than James Bond's 
creator, but richer in every other way outside the portals 
of the Establishment H. G. Wells, despite his world-fame, 
went officially unrecognised when the Labour Government 
he'd done so much to bring to power, swept into oflBce in 
1945. The greatest "populariser** of socialism in our tune 
died without receiving any of those "honours** he deserved, 
but never requested. Undoubtedly he*d have turned down 
on piindi^e a life-peerage had he been offered anything 
as i^estrian as this title has become. Paul Rotha. docu- 



mentary pioneer, art critic, screen writer-director and film 
historian, to digress further, has always worked outside 
the Establishment; he brougjit an acute social sense even 
into his productions for the screen or The Times news- 
paper and the GPO: botii commissions by the Establish- 
ment. Pearson recalls here that GBS himself, who way 
back in the 1890s with his tracts and speeches, once formed 
with the Webbs an opposition Establishment called the 
Labour Party, with the Labour Party in power at the end 
of his life confieled to the author. "I am not persona grata 
with the Cabinet just now*'. Shaw wemld have kicked over 
the traces of any Establishment including one erf his own 
making. 

Yes. how much poorer we should have been without 
these "wild men"; the "uregular", the ''anarchist**, the 
"eccentric**, the "stormy petrd** and the "show oflP*. They 
have been described by these and by many other names 
as well by their critics, the place-hunter, the safeman, the 
time-server and the stoe)ge. But the word "freethinker** 
means precisely what it says, and applies as much to theists 
like Donald Soper and Trevor Huddleston as it does to 
contributors to this paper. Or to Hesketh Pearson himself 
and all the extraordinary people of this, his final work. 



God or No God ? 

By TOM PRICE 

The existence of God is acknowledged so widely, and in 
such a variety of ways by such a variety of people, that it 
seems to be a truism, a strong accomplished fact. 

It is very difficult to argue against the existence of Gexl 
in these circumstances, but that is what the atheist does. 

The intelligent atheist, however, is not content with 
merely refuting the existence of Gexl; he seeks to explain 
how the idea of Gexl grew up: in other wewds, how man 
created God in his mind. 

The first difficulty he has is to find out exactiy which 
Gexl he is out to explain. Few definitions erf God vary 
widely. 

A savage sees Gexl in the giant tree or the untameable 
river. A tribal Jew sees God as an avenger who is always 
on his side and will help to win his batties. 

A Jehovah*s Witness sees Gexl as a perfect man who 
will literally come to earth, slay the Devil, and institute the 
millenium. 

A negro slave saw Gexl as a benevolent "Massa** who 
would open his arms, sex)the the lashes erf whips and words, 
and make the heavens ring with eternal and highly- 
rhythmic tunes. 

Our grandfathers saw God as a stem but rightee>us 
judiciary, who would punish the sinful and cherish those 
who went to church, did not beat their wives and knitted 
nightgowns for KafBrs. 

The learned Protestant theologian sees God as a Spirit 
that pervades the hearts of mankind. 

The politician sees God as a humanitarian capitalist, 
or as the fount of sexnalism. 

Hitler*s Gexl was a jew-baiter, Verwe)erd*s Gexl is apar- 
theid, tiie Salvation Army*s Gexl is a bowl erf soup and a 
bed and a brass band. 

Take your choice and pay ye>ur price! Choe)se your 
Gexl to suit your circumstances! 

The poor atheist is at a loss to know where to start. 
Which Gexl should he fire his logical guns at? 

And yet, the very quandary gives him ammunition. The 
very fact tliat here are so many Gexls with so many faces. 
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contradictory faces, is some evidence that God is a very 
human creation. 

Ah, says the theist— but how do you explain the fact 
that everybody accepts a god of some sort? 

To answer that question is the hope of the atheist; in 
fact he has aktady answered it But there are so many 
gods on the market that it is difficult to g^ in with a new 
product 

CORRESPONDENCE 

TEACHING COUNCIL (SC01XAND) BOLL 

May I refer to your note (19/2/65) "The Churches in Politics" 
where you say* "The only consolation is that, in some respects at 
any rate, the two Qiurches are likely to cancel each other out"? 

This is o(^d comfort to humanist or freethinking teachers in 
Scotland, who have learned by bitter experience that the eariier 
appointments of religious representatives on local education com- 
^mittees has resulted in these people usin^ their opportunity to 
-victimise and withhold promotion from anti-religious teachers. 

That is why some of us have got together to appeal to the 
Secretary of State to consider the appomtment of a Humanist 
representative to the proposed Teaching Council, in the event of 
the Bill retaining the principle of having representatives of beliefs 
given a i^aoe on the Council. As spokesman I have now received 
the following rei^y: — 

Dear Sir, 

I am writing on behalf of the Secretary of State to 
acknowledge you letter of 13th February requesting that a repre- 
sentative of the Humanist Movement be allocated a place on the 
Teaching Council. 

Your letter will receive attention. 
Yours faithfully, 

Sgd. G. G. Lyall, Private Secretary. 

I would like to get in touch with more teachers who are dis- 
turbed by the fact that religious representatives are being con- 
sideied for appointment to the Teaching Council and I hope that 
this letter will enable them to get into touch with me. When 
replying please state whether agreeable to having your name made 
public or kept confidential as I realise that pubudty brought to 
the notice of church representatives on education committees 
could have an effect of prejudicing possible chances of promotion. 

I may say that I have also approached the Secretary of the 
Scottish Council of Humanists to ask his Council to deal with 
this matter and, if necessary, to consider the handling of the 
subject on bur behalf. 

E. G. Macfarlane, 
Chairman, Dundee Humanist Group. 
10 Harefield Road, Dundee. 
DAVID AND SOLOMON 

While thanking Mr. Ben-Yehudah for his kind reference to me, 
may I say that I came to the conclusion that these famous "kings" 
were mythical only after a hard course of reading. 

So indoctrinated have we all been about Bible heroes, that it 
will probably take scores of years or even centuries to persuade 
people that the Bible is packed with allegories or, to put the 
matter more simply, with fairy tales, extremely well put together 
and, in the Authorised Version, beai^ifully translated. 

However, if I may, I will try and show in future articles why I 
am quite convinced that while there are some historical names m 
Kings and Chronicles, David and Solomon have had no more 
real existence than Cain and Abel, Romulus and Remus, or Peter 
and Paul. No archaeological discoveries have revealed any trace 
of them in Palestine. 

H. CUTNER. 



NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY 

59th ANNUAL DINNER 

Guest of Honour: Leo Abse, m.p. 

at the 

Horse Shoe Hotel, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.l. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 2»th, 19^4 

Reception 6 pjn. Dinner 6.30 pjn. 

Chairman: David Tribe 

Vegetarians catered for Evening Dress Optiorud 

Hdcets 22/6 from the Sec, 103 Borough High Street, S£.l. 



OBITUARY 

I regret to announce the death, at the age of 73. of Arthur 
CHalloran, of Auckland* New Zealand. Mr. OUalloran was a 
man of wide reading and wide interests, and he took a prcHninent 
part in any worthwhile cause, no matter how unpopular it made 
him; and he always stood as a champion of the underdog. He 
hated tyraniw and hyjpocrisy, condeinned war and its so-caDed 
glories. He fought against capital punishment; supported vigor- 
ously with pen and speech the Howard League for Penal Reform, 
the Radio Freedom League and the New Zealand Rationalia 
Assodation. 

Mr. OUalloran was very fortunate in having a wife who shared 
his interests fully, and fought with him for the causes they con- 
sidered worthy, we send her our deepest condolences. Some two 
or three years ago the 0*Hallorans came to Britain on holiday, 
when they met many of the British Freethinkers who admired 
their direct approach to questions of mutual interest 

Of Arthur OUalloran it can be said without doubt that he 
devoted his energy and his time. 

To the cause that needs assistance 

To the wrongs that need resistance 

To the future in the distance 

And the good that we may do. 

F. A. HORNIBROOK. 

NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Secular 
Society was hdd at 103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1, on 
Wednesday, Februaiy 17th. Present Mr. D. H. Tribe who was in 
the diair, Mr. W. Griffiths (Treasurer), Messrs. Barker, Collins, 
Condon, Ebury, Homibr€x>k, Kuebart, Leslie, Millar, Miller, 
Shannon, Spro^e, and Timmins, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Mdlroy, 
Mrs. Venton, and the Secretary (Mr. W. Mcllroy). An apology 
was received from Mr. F. Warner. 

New members were admitted to the Marble Arch, North 
London, Reading, Surbiton and Parent branches. Financial reports 
for December 1964 and January 1965, were accepted. The annual 
financial report of Marble Arch Branch was read before the 
meeting and congratulations were expressed to the branch. 

Mr. W. Shannon was elected delegate to the National Coundl 
for Qvil Liberties conference on Northern Ireland. It was 
repotted that plans for future activities in connection with secular 
education were being fonnulated. Final arrangements for the 
S9th Annual Dinner were announced. A letter would be sent to 
the Lord Chancdlor uiging that the Blasphemy Laws be repealed. 
Oxfam was congratulated on including fanuly planning in its 
programme. A protest would be sent to the ItaUan authorities on 
the banning in Rome of performances of Rolf Hochhuth*s play 
The Representative, The next meeting was arranged for March 
10th. 

POPULAR PAPERBACKS 

TRAVEL 

The KoQ-THd Ezpeditioii Thor Heyerdahl 4s. 
The ChMring of Antarctica Vivian Fuchs and Edmund Hillary 

Ss. 
The White NUe Alan Moorehead 5s. 
BIOGRAPHY 

The Tale of Beatrix Potter Margaret Lane 3s. 6d. 
The Rotlischiids Frederic Morton 5s. 

The Intelligent Heart (D. H. Lawrence) Harry T. Moore 7s. M. 
HISTORY 

The Origins of tlie Second World W«r A. J. P. Taylor Sa. 
The Reaaon Why Cecil Woodham-Smith 3a. 6a. 
The Price of Glory: Verdun 1916 Alaistair Home St. 
REMINISCENCE 

Qder With Rosie Laurie Lee 38. 6d. 
Down and Out in Paris and London George Orwell 3a. M. 
Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter Simone de Beauvoir Si. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Fire Next Time James Baldwin 2f.6d. 
The Bafot Beagles Gerald Durrell 3a. 6d. 
Pengnin Science Sanreya» 1964, A and B 

Edited by S. A. Bamett and Anne McClaren Ts. 6d. each. 
The Pengnin Book of the Renalsnuice J. H. Plimib lis. 6d. 
The Heart of the Hunter Laurens Van Der Post 3a. 6d. 
The Hin of Devi E. M. Forster 3a. 6d. 
The Age of AiMtcrHy 1945-1951 

Edited by Michael Sissons and Philip French St. 
The Living Past Ivar Lissner lOs, 6d. 
Man Meets Dog Konrad Lorenz 3a. 6d. 

from Thr FaEBTHiNKER Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, SJBA. 
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The murder of the famous Negro revivalist, black nationa- 
list and former deputy leader of the Black Muslims, affords 
a startling reminder that the long tradition of religiously' 
inspired assassinations is still operative in the modem 
world, and in the United States, where Joseph Smith, the 
Mormon prophet and founder of what is still perhaps the 
most successful of post-Christian religions in modem times, 
the Church of Latter Day Saints (commonly known as 
Mormons), was lynched by 
an infuriated mob of 

American frontiersmen in viewsand 

1844. Nor has religiously- 
inspired murder been con- 
fined, again ev^i in modem ij- i i v^ 
times, to the New World. MalCOmi A 
For the Bab, the Persian ^ 
pseudo-prophet who ^ 
founded the still widely- 
diffused Bahai religion, was also judicially murdered by 
an orthodox Muslim Persian tribunal about the same time 
as Joseph Smith. Neither the American nor Persian 
prophet was unique in the manner of his end. for if there 
is any substratum of factual trath in the legends recorded 
in the New Testament, lynch-law was responsible for the 
deaths of several early pioneers of the then novel and 
unacceptable Christian heresy. 
1865-1965 

It is somewhat ironical, perhaps an ominous portent, 
that the murder of Malcolm X, which will probably spark 
off a new chain of homicidal violence and which must in 
any event exacerbate an already tense racial situation, 
should have occurred almost exactly a century after the 
close of the savage American Civil War, the best-known 
result of which (though not its original cause) was the 
liberation of the Negro slaves. This year. too. is a centenary 
of assassinations. For if 1965 has demanded the human 
sacrifice of Malcolm X, the most publicised at least of 
Negro nationalists, 1865 saw the destmction of a far more 
valuable life, that of Abraham Lincoln. 

Any personal comparison between Abraham Lincoln 
and Malcolm X could only be futile, for Lincoln was one 
of the world's now universally acknowledged great men, 
whereas it would not appear that Malcolm X was anything 
more in reality — as opposed to the perfervid imagina- 
tion of his own sect — than a talented showman and dema- 
gogue, perhaps a potential Negro Hitler, preaching racial- 
ism in reverse. He was not indeed the first of his kind. 
Marcus Garvey, a formidable demagogue with whom I 
once debated, had anticipated the Black Muslims in his 
demand for a separate Negro republic, and even ran for 
the Presidency of the USA. 

But it is significent, if not actually ominous, that exactly 
a century after the end erf the first Negro revolution — as we 
may appropriately term the emancipation movement which, 
thanks to Lincoln finally triumphed in 1865 — ^we seem to 
be entering a second Negro revolution. Where and how, 
will it end? Is Malcolm X destined to live in American 
history as the N^o "John Brown"? 
Pmident JohnMMi's Daemma 

The mounting wave of violence that appears already to 
be following close upon the murder of Malcolm X con- 
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fronts even a professional politician like President Jdmson 
— whom another assassin's bullet so swiftly raised to the 
Presidency — ^with a problem of appalling complexity. The 
mounting war in Vietnam is surely sufficiently daunting 
for even the stoutest heart and the broadest pair of 
shoulders. But here is, perhaps, an even more terrifying 
problem on his own doorstep: on the one hand, the 
intransigent white Deep South with what is in effect, an 

apartheid mentality and an 
apartheid culture — the fine 
flower of which has bios- 

Abraham Lincoln and S^land^an^'InS^^S 

intransigent Negro racial 
movement, the culminating 
point of which is repre- 
sented by the Black Mus- 
lims and Malcolm X. How 
to mediate between such rival irreconcilables? Such is 
the problem before President Johnson. 
ReKgioas AssasBimittoii 

In this so tangled a situation, where does religion come 
in? For the connection between religion and racialism 
in the present day USA, is certainly close. The Black 
Muslims claim to be militant followers of Muhammed. 
and to condemn white supremacy in the name of a Semitic 
prophet who flourished in 7th century Arabia (c570-632). 
It is perhaps also relevant to note that the leader of even 
the moderate non-violent Negro racialists, is a clergyman, 
the Reverend Martin Luther King. How far the present-day 
Black Muslims (as also their late breakaway offspring. 
Malcolm X) are bona fide Muslims, recognised at such 
headquarters of Muslim orthodoxy as, say, Mecca or 
Cairo, does not seem very clear at present. For certainly 
orthodox Islam, like orUiodox Christianity is a cosmo- 
politan religion with a world-wide following and not a 
purely tribal cult of the chosen race like, say, Judaism or 
Shintoism. In Muhammed, as in Christ, "there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, white nor black". Indeed we would be 
inclined to suppose that Islam, a democratic creed without 
any priestly caste, is probably less racial in composition 
than is Christianity. For the cult of the Koran does not 
seem ever to have permanently allied itself with any ethnic 
group, anything like as closely as did Christianity with the 
white races throughout the heyday of European Imperi- 
alism. 

However, Black Muslims in the peculiarly inflamed 
conditions of the present-day USA, may have used the 
creed of Muhamm&i as a convenient alibi under which to 
stage their racial crusade against the white infidels, just 
as, say, German Catholicism used the essentially pagan 
ideology of Nazi Germany in order to smash its puolic 
enemy number one — atheistic Communism. 

Be that as it may, Islam is no stranger to violence. The 
Jihad (or Holy War) has always been its last and some- 
times its first line of resistance when the cult of the Koran 
was endangered by aggressive infidels. Nor for that matter, 
has assassination been unknown in Islam; Malcolm X had 
many Muslim predecessors. It is surely relevant to recall 
that the very word "assassin" itself, was originally derived 
from a heretical Ismailite Muslim sect domiciled in Persia 
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and Syria in the 12th and 13th centuries, whose theocratic 
chief, the Sheik-al-Jebal (the "Old Man of the Mountain*' 
as the Christian crusaders called him) sent out prc^essional 
killers habitually drugged with hashish to murder inimical 
Muslim and Christian potentates. Our word "assassin** is 
derivai from the drug, hashish— viz. haghighin. It may 
also be relevant to add that the Jesuits also introduced a 
technique ol religious assassination during the Counter- 
Rrformation. If the killer of Malcohn X was a Muslim — 
a black or white, orthodox or heretical — it is clear that 



he and Malcolm X had many predecessors. 

Meanwhile we are left with an ominous centenary. In 
1865 the first i^iase of the racial war in the USA. black 
versus white, was sealed with the blood of Abraham 
Lincohi. In 1965, what loc^ increasingly like the opening 
oi the second phase in this self -same racial war appears to 
have been sealed with the blood of Malcohn X. For who- 
ever the killer, and whatever his precise motive, the direct 
result can only be new outbursts of interracial violence 
and of periiaps inter-Negro conflict. 



Bitter Pill 



A (completely imaginary) conversation betweoi J^ovah, 
Pope John, and a young priest 

By TOM PRICE 



Jehovah — Well, son, you've done it this time. If they don't 
give you the sack I reckon they*ll send you to the Congo. 
And I can tell you that it's going to be as hot as h — 
out there again bdfore long. 

Pope— Don't scare him. Father. He's done a mighty fine 
job on this birth control thing. Some of those layabouts 
in the Vatican needed a shake-up Uke this. They haven't 
a clue when it comes to public relations. If you hadn't 
caUod me up Here, I was on the brink oi doing something 
similar to what this young lad's done. Of course. I would 
have beem a bit more discreet . . . something on the lines 
of "You can use the Pill as long as you use it in the Holy 
Safe Fenod, and as long as you buy it from your Holy 
Priest, so that any Holy Profit goes to the Holy Church". 
That way, everybody would be happy . . . 
Jehovah— Rubbish. You people have always been too 
touchy about burth control. You made a bis mistake in 
dithering about it when it was invented. Celibacy is a lot 
of bunk. I shall always r^ret that He— I mean I-^ever 
found a bonny younc Jewish gurl way back in BC. Or 
was it AD? I could never make sense of your crazy 
calendar. 

Young priest— I only told the truth . . . 
Pope— Tnith? My boy, nobody knows the truth, especially 
when it comes to «j-c-x. That's dynamite, my boy. Better 
left alone. Tiouble is. those priests seem to be obsessed 
with it. People l^sep harpii^ on it in the confessional and 
before you know where you are — ^wham! Revolution in 
the presbytery! 

Young priest— ^omen are not childbearing machines, 
and . . . 

Pope — ^Womwi, women! They're the cause of all the 
damn trouble. I wish . . . 

/e/iovaA— Careful. Johnnie me boy. Remember that 
woman was my idea. I did a natty job of rib-plucking 
there. And don't forget that you wouldn't be here if it 
wasn't for women. Aha! Just thmk. if they'd had the 
Pill in those days, you might not be living it up up Here 
now. playing your harp like a little demon. I tell you this 
—I'd rather hear a good prima donna any day than your 
eternal plinkmg and plonking. 

Pope— I always preferred boy sopranos. But what You 
fail to remember. CMd Man. is that if you let the women 
have their heads they'll be taking over in no tune. Look 
what's happened to tne nonconformists and all that lot . . . 
women in the pulpits, women preaching sermons, women 
taldng the collections ... 

Young priest— ^cU, I sec no objection to women . . . 
Jehovah— Habl He'll be turning everything topsy-turvy 
^ you don't watch Urn. Do you all good! I like a rehd 



. . . used to be one Meself in the old days. But remember 
this, young man. You're very lucky to be bom of woman 
in enlightened times Uke these. I can remember when it used 
to positively reek up here with the fumes of disobedient 
priests. Some of those old popes, present company ex- 
cepted, used to report to Me in two simple words — "Frying 
tonight". Quite fun it was, especially when it turned out 
that the ones that were fried came up Here and the other 
fat fools went Down There. Still always remember that 
your betters don't like you to talk to the newspapers. I 
never did it Meself, I used to engrave My pronouncements 
on His of stone or gold and leave 'em on a mountain. If 
anybody pinched the copyright, that was their business . . . 
Young priest — To get back to the subject . . . 
Pope—Vm fed up to the teeth with the subject To coin a 
phrase, go thou, and sin no more. 
Jehovah — ^And if thou canst not be good, be jolly earful. 



Religious Instructioii Bill 

Every year a well-meaning lq;islator presents a bill in 
Philippine Congress intended to make reUgious instruction 
a part of the public school curricula. Every year, therefore, 
we have to remind the pious congressman to read the 
Philippine Constitution. Paragraph 3 (rf Section 23, Article 
VI. states: 

"No public property or money shall ever be appro- 
priated. appUed. or used dhectly or indirectly, for the 
use. benefit, or support erf any sect, church, denomination, 
sectarian institution or system ot religion or for the use, 
benefit or support of any priest, preacher, minister, or 
other reUgious teacher or dignitary as such, except when 
such priest, preacher, minister or other religious teacher 
or dignitary is assigned to the armed forces or to any 
penal institution, orphanage, or leprosarium." 

In this year's Congressional Session. 1965, it is R^)re- 
sentative Miguel Cuenco of Cebu who is presenting another 
religious instruction bill, on the strength of a little dause 
smuggled into Section 5 of Article XIV ot the Philippine 
Constitution. The inserted clause, obviously intended to 
nullify the prohibition in Article VI, states: 

'"Optional religious instruction shall be maintained in 
the public scho(^s as now authorised by law." 

All past sponsors of previous religious instruction bills 
dq)^ded on the support of this little stowaway in SectioQ 
5 of Article XIV. How this item sneaked into the niilip> 
pine Constitution should be investigated by compiotent 
secular l^^lators. 

GoNZAix) QuioGUE, ManiUu 
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MRA and Its Open Secrets 

By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 



It is difficult to claim that the critical reader is likely to 
find any attraction in the apologetics of Moral Re- 
Armament. The movement has long been shrouded in a 
semi-mystery i^ch has a suggestion of the sinister. It has 
stood out for sheer political reaction and, under the guise 
of semi-moraUty mixed with s^ni-religion, it has proved 
to be very much a weapon of the anti-Onnmunist front. 
MRA is nothing more than the extreme of the right wing, 
seeking to attack the progressive forces of an ^nerging 
secularist and scientific culture. Sudi a position is difficult 
in its very nature to present in terms of attractive apolo- 
getics. On the moral side» few would be impressed by the 
one-sided New Morality of Sir Arnold Lunn and Mr. 
Gareth Lean. Its influence upon the BMA has hoen not 
a little suspect. Much of its propaganda takes the form 
of half-truths or of statements widely open to challenge. 
The assumption of moral and spiritual superiority ends oy 
becoming merely nauseating. But it must be admitted 
that a new book. The Open Secret of MRA, by the Rev. 
J. P. Thornton Duesbury, Master erf St. Peter's CoU^e, 
Oxford, is of a differ^it order. The author has lived out 
a quiet life among dons and is, in a sense, a leave-over 
from the days of forty years ago when Frank Buchman 
made his great onslaught upon Oxford University. The 
Master writes quietly and without the moral hysteria so 
often assodated with MRA publications. He sets out to 
make a case for MRA and to justify his position. 

At the outset, the Master is unfortunate. Several years 
ago. Mr. Tom Driberg published a small pamphlet attack- 
ing the movement. It is this pamphlet which the present 
book seeks to answer. But Mr. Driberg has not relied 
upon a short statement. He has followed up his attack 
recently in a full-length book which presents a case for 
the prosecution of unanswerable quality. Many of the 
pleadings of the Master of St. Peter's College are answered 
heavily m this work and there is no need to go over the 
same ground again. In the «id, the case comes down to 
the same issue. MRA believes in moral absolutes which 
it sums up finally under four main headings. It applies 
these absolutes in practical life. 

Leavuig aside, the contentious questions as to whether 
these absolutes really demand their proper application in 
sexual hysterics and extreme right wing politics, the vital 
question is whether such absolutes have any real existence 
at all. For the humanist, they simply do not exist. He 
can only have experience of the universe as he knows it. 
The history of morality, sexual or otherwise, is that of 
widely differing moral systems m different societies and 
centuries. Even within nominally Christian social orders, 
moral demands have changed and evolved. Various moral 
systems cancel each other out. One need only contrast the 
instrospective pacifism of much oriental religious morality 
with the extrovert militancy shown by that of Islam. Some 
sodeties have been monogamous and some polygamous. 
In some moral orders, personal possession plays a part not 
to be traced in others. Some show a great respect for all 
life which is not seen m others. In short, morahty appears 
as the particular formulation of a particular society at a 
particular time. The formulation itself will be the product 
of social and economic causes. Absolutes become the 
abstractions ol th6 huniafi mind personifying and abstract- 
ing so that, in tfie end, some sort of transcendental belief 
emerges. The absolute^ of Mr. Thornton Duesbury are in 
no better casei than are other moral absdutes and, as a 



basic belief, the MRA standpoint collapses upon this very 
point. 

I do not intend to follow the author through the 
details of his case for the drfence. It has already beean 
answered in considerable detail by Mr. Driberg. Otoe can 
only express surprise that a person of suc^ obvious integ- 
rity as the Master of St. Peter's is not moved to a far 
greater suspicion by the nature of the charges and the 
shuffling sort ol reply which commonly emerges from 
MRA circles. For example, the links with Hitier are too 
clear and well-known to be explamed away. But we do 
wish to take up the Master upon his particular treatment 
erf the case of "K'\ As an undergraduate, "K" was a 
prominent member of the Groups in Qrford. He later 
turned against them and sui^Ued much material to the 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Hensley Henson, who wrote a 
famous attack upon the Group Movement some thirty 
years ago. The Master suggests that "K" was always 
unstable and goes on to mention that, according to a 
quotation from the Daily Express early in 1943, he was 
sentenced to "three years' hard labour" for importuning 
men m Piccadilly Circus. After this incident. Dr. Henson 
quoted him no more and "K" faded out of the jicture. 
It might be assumed that "K" was an utterly unstable 
person and that it was upon this rott^i pilllar that Dr. 
Henson rested much of his case. 

Actually, there is a mass of material in Dr. Henson's 
book which did not come from "K" at all. But, unfor- 
tunately, very few of the readers of the present book will 
have heard of "K's" existence. It just happens that I was 
at Oxford at the same time and knew "K" very well. He 
was a prominent member of the Groups, an extremely 
pushful individual who had taken a good first d^ee in 
history and was very popular and well-known among the 
Evangelical clergy of Oxford. Certainly, his religious 
associates pushed him forward as a prominent figure, and 
gave no hint that they knew him to be in any way unstable. 

"K" claimed to have been disgusted by what he saw 
and heard on a Buchmanite tour, kept a careful diary, 
seceded from the Group Movement when he returned 
home, and supplied Dr. Henson with a great deal of 
information at first-hand. The cry that "K" was unstable 
now came from the Groupers, but he was still much in 
favour with the Evangelical clergy (rf Oxford, and regarded 
as one of their coming men. He was merely one of the 
many ex-Groupers who were to be found in Oxford at 
that time, and who, as such, were made the subject of 
bitter attack by their former associates. From the wider 
world, there was still no hint of instability. **K'* was then 
ordained and was appointed to a series of miportant eccles- 
siastical posts in a northern diocese at an extremely early 
age. Presumably, his bishop and his clerical associates did 
not believe him to be in the least unstable. Finally came 
the catastrophe of Piccadilly Circus. Mr. Thornton Dues- 
bury should have checked his facts. No magistrate has the 
power to award the sentence which he mentions. The 
magistrate did accuse **K" of committmg perjury and; 
des[Mte the fact that various bishops and deans were 
dragged through the wittiess-box to testify to "K*s" char- 
acter, he received a sentence of three mcmths' hard labour.- 
Incidentally, did "K's" clerical friends who appeared in 
court on his behalf believe him to be unstable? If so, 
what right had they to give such evidence? 
Concluded an page 84) 
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TO to be idoffei to state their objections to 

Christianity from the pulpit of St George's Church. 
Edgbaston. Birmingham, at a series of lunchtime services 
on Wednesdays durii^ Lent P. Sar^t Florence. Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Birmin^iam Umversity, A. F. M. 
BriCTky. Lecturer at the Birmingham Qrfl^ of Commerce, 
and F. G. Lyne. Chairman of the Birmingham Humanist 
Group are among those who will speak for ten minutes 
(The Birmingham Post, February 25th). They will be 
answered by the Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. J. L. Wilson; 
Dr. Wiliam Strawson. Professor of Systematic The<rfogy 
and Philosophy at Handsworth Methodist Theological 
College; Canon William Purcell, head of religious broad- 
casting for the Midland Region of the BBC; and the Rev. 
Donald Tyther. Rural Dean of Smethwick. The procedure 
was called for by the times in which we live, said the 
Vicar of St George's, the Rev. George Browning; there 
were so many uncertainties about what people thought that 
it was "better that they shouU be talked about in church". 
It was. so far as he knew, the first time that Humanists had 
been given such an opportunity to present their case. A 
buffet lunch would be provided after each service. 

• 



instance, is Dr. John Robinson, the Bisb(^ of Woohvidi. 
writing in the Sunday Mirror a number of articles on 
Christian proUems brilliantly, but thoroi^fily confusing all 
genuine believers in Christianity as it has been known in 
history. To call, as be does, "sharmg** something or other 
a "miiade**. is delightfully disingenuous. 



It foaadi ainoit Uke a bonid CMe of lese majestie. 
Here we have Dr. John Heenan just made a glorious 
Cardinal, and at the same time two upstart Roman 
Catholic priests are not only advising Catholic women to 
use artificial contraceptives if they want to. but one of 
them doing so in the Roman Catholic journal The Tablet, 
Cardinal Heenan is the great anti-birth-control champion 
in the Church of Rome, its Bayard sans peur, and it must 
have been more than heartbreaking for him to be thus 
betrayed by his own comrades. 

Fortanfltely, the Vatican has ways of deaHog with such 
betrayals, and it has promptly sent the recaltricants into 
retreat, where they will be allowed to repent and pray to 
Ahnighty God in pain and sorrow. In the meantime, we 
note {Ddly Mail, February 27th) that a Catholic woman 
who has a large family and who wanted to "receive the 
sacraments of Confession and Holy Cbmmunion", was 
sent away by two priests. Why? Well, this sinner had 
actually "had an operation for sterilisation" — something 
too awjful to contemplate. 

• 
A leaflet poUbhed bv the British Union for the Abolition 
of Vivisection, entitled "God's Representatives to the 
Animals" is based on a sermon delivered by the Rev. B. 
Vincy. and gives, we are told "the case against vivisection 
from the Christian standpoint", with many references to 
God and his animals. Anti-vivisectionists often drag in 
Jesus at their meetings as if he were the greatest anti- 
vivisectionist who ever lived. They stick to their guns 
though "our Lord" hardly mentions animals. 

• 
The fact b that Jesoi aever said a word against "nature 
red in tooth and claw", and certainly never protested 
against any cruelty to animals by man. One of his most 
famous commands was. "Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine"— in 
both cases reflecting his contempt for animals. The custom 
was in his day. and probably still is to refer to them in 
most uncomplimentary terms. 

• 
We caanot befe woaderiag what the Charch*9 attitude is 
now, to thefiteral acceptance of miracle. Here, for 



I <rf the Rev. J. Lowe of 
Southend must surdy disturb even Dr. Robinson. Miracles 
"are only figurative examples to illustrate deeper truths", 
Mr. Lowe says, and we re^pet to add that he won*t accept 
the famous drunkard's dream of Jesus turning water into 
wine, nor the Resurrection, the most marvellously attested 
historical foct in history. On the other hand. Dr. Robinson 
begs us to bdieve that "there is iK^hii^ love cannot do" 
— whatever that means — and "no limit can be set to the 
power of the Spirit of God", whatever that also means, 
for we don*t know. 

MRA AND ITS OPEN SECRETS 

(Concluded from page 83) 

"K" appealed to the Quarter Sessions and secured the 
reduction of his sentence to a fine and binding-over. But 
this is not the end oi the story. A certain south country 
bishop had been one of the prominent Evangelical clergy 
at Oxford in "K*s" time and must have had many an 
opportimity of deciding whether or not his young friend 
was unstable. "K" had been forced to resign his clCTical 
appointments upon conviction by the Quarter Sessions, but 
this particular bishop was now to come to the rescue. "K" 
was not unfrodced, and so he was free to be appointed 
domestic chaplain to the bishop and to be sent around 
the diocese conducting various religious services. EMd this 
bishop believe him to be unstable? The end of the story 
came with "K's" sudden death from a heart attadc round 
about the end of the war. whilst he was still chai^ain to 
the bishop in question. 

I have concentrated upon the sordid story of "K" 
because Mr. Thornton EHiesbuiy raised it anew in his 
book. It is certainlv not my desire to dig up a long past 
scandal, and the unhappy man died many years ago. But 
I have taken the liberty of filling in the gaps in the story 
merely to point out that this sort of thing simply will not 
do. Because a parson leaves the movement, it does not 
mean that he is unstable. Indeed, change c^ thought may 
well suggest that men are mentally and critically alive. 
Agam. if some piece of evidence is to be resurrected or 
a critic attacked, the whole story should be told. I do 
not think much of Mr. Thornton Duesbury's critical 
methods in dealing with the story of "K". It leaves me 
wondering how much more of his "open secret" is really 
a half-story. This doubt alone causes me to place his book 
on the shelf beside so much other MRA fHTopaganda, of 
which Mr. I>iberg has shown the true worth as factual 
narrative. The whole sequence of its apologetics is a sad 
comment upon a movement which claims to seek the 
moral rearming of the world. 

[N.B. I have followed Mr. Thornton Duesbury*s example 
in telling the "K" story with strict anonymity. It is an 
old scandal and I have no desire whatever to cause pain 
to people who are still living. But, if I am challenged 
by MRA or anybody else as to the accuracy erf my facts. 
I am in a position to give "Ks" full name and college, 
the diocese in which he received his clerical appointments 
and their nature, and the name of the south country bishop 
and his diocese. I trust that this will not become neces- 
sary— F.H.A.M.] 
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March 14th, 7.30 pjn. A meeting. 
Marble Aich Brandi NSS (Carpenter's Anns, Seymour Place, 

London, W.l), Sunday, March 14th, 7.30 p.m.: Mrs. E. Venton, 

"Humane Education**. 
Richmond and Twickenham Himianist Group (Room 5, Com- 
munity Centre, Sheen Road), Thursday, March 18th, 8 p.m. A 

meeting. 
South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square, London, W.C.1), Sunday, March 14th, 11 ajn.: 

Jean Graham-Hall, "The Problem or Vandalism**. 

Tuesday, March 16th, 7.30 pjn. : G. N. Dev, "The Problem of 

Immigration'*. 
Surbiton and Maiden & CkKxnbe and Kingston Brandies NSS 

(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, 

March 12th, 8 p.m. A meeting. 
UniversiW of Mandiester Union (Oxford Road), Friday, March 
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Notes and News 

The newly-created Cardinal Heenan arrived back in 
Lx>ndcHi with his red hat and a message from the Pope 
that "there should be an end to public discussion on con- 
traception". We were informed, the (Cardinal said, "that 
it was not for us to make further public statements on the 
subject" (The Guardian, 1/3/65). He proceeded, there- 
fore, to discuss the safe subject of the use of the vernacular 
in the mass which, he didn't doubt, caused genuine distress 
of mind and soul. It was true that something was lost by 
having an English liturgy, but the Pope and the bishops 
were convinced that it would be an immense gain to the 
majority of the faithful if their mother tongue were used. 

Father Joseph Cocker, the 25-year-old priest of St. 
Mary's, Ryde, Isle of Wight, whose birth control article 
in The Tablet led to his suspension, didn't share Cardinal 
Heenan's willingness to sweep the matter of contraception 



to one side. Father C6cker thought that "reasonable discus- 
sion must be allowed to take place, and not banned as it 
has been" (The Birmingham Post, 26/2/65). He had met 
many families who had "suffered very greatly over this 
matter" and it caused "very many Catholics" to leave the 
Church. The conflicting reactions ot two Catholic mothers 
to the Father McMahon controversy will be found on 
page 87. 

ir 

Nor, it seems, does Archbishop Roberts believe in quietly 
accepting the embargo on bhth control discussion. In his 
introduction to Contraception and Holiness (due to appear 
shortly in this country) the Archbishop makes what the 
Observer (28/2/65) called "a thinly veiled reference" to 
Cardinal Heenan and his "unprecedented attack" on the 
theological authors of the schema on "The Church in the 
Modem World", with their "understanding and sympa- 
thetic account of modem problems in marriage". Contra- 
ception and Holiness, a symposium of ten essays by priests 
and laymen, "all of whom plead that it should be the 
right of the individual to determine what method of con- 
traception he or she should use", has already appeared in 
the USA, where it was praised by the liberal Catholic 
magazine Commonweal. "No matter what Pope Paul and 
the Vatican Council say about birth control." said the 
reviewer John T. Elson. "the Catholic attitude toward 
the problem can never be the same". 

if 

Cathouc reaction to the birth control sketch on Not So 
Much A Programme was, however, exactly as might be 
predicted. The very idea of depicting a "bog" priest 
interrogating a Liverpool-Irish wife about her pregnancy- 
free year! (Had she sinned?) Norman St. John Stevas 
deplored it at the time (wasn't the Vatican Council con- 
sidering the problem?) but had much the worse of the 
subsequent argument with Dee Wells (Mrs. A. J. Ayer). 
Other Catholic MPs like Simon Mahon complained to the 
BBC, whose Director-General, Sir Hugh Greene, regret- 
ably felt it necessary to apologise for the sketdi. In the 
Lords, the faithful Lord Longford confessed himself 
"staggered" at a programme that was "dirty beyond 
belief. It could not, he said, "have been put on by some 
producer merely in a fit of aberration". And it was "really 
criminal" that it should ever have been screened. But the 
criminal thing, as we see it, is that the sketch should need 
to be screen^. 

ir 

There was considerable controversy in the Glasgow Herald 
and the Scotsman, following the Scottish Christian Youth 
Assembly in Edinburgh (The Freethinker, 26/2/65), 
largely concerning a resolution describing God in Tillichian 
terms. Perhaps it is intelligent language to say that "God 
is found in the very depths of our being" or "in personal 
relationships", wrote John Wilson of Motherwell (The 
Glasgow Herald, 23/2/65), but for him it was meaning- 
less — "just a nice, poetic meaningless expression". On 
the same day in the Scotsman, the Rev. A. H. Forbes of 
Camoustie, found nothing in the resolution at variance 
with "the spirit of either the Old or the New Testament," 
though Alastair M. Caine of Edinburgh thought that it 
"virtually rejected Christ". 

We have not yet seen the film. Young Cassidy, which is 
based on the early life of Sean O'C^ey, but we can well 
believe with Kenneth Tynan (The Observer, 28/2/65) that 
it is "O'Casey spmced up for export". All "disturbing 
excesses are banished", Mr. Tynan said; and where is 
there, he asked — ^in the script, the direction or the acting — 
the "faintest hint" that Sean O'Casey was "a passionate 
Communist and a vimlent anti-CathcJic?" 
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Survival of the Social Group— A Principle of Ethics 



By JAMES J. THOMPSON 
(Concluded from page 76) 



After out Palaeolithic ancestors discov^ed a connection 
between coition and the birth ot dbildren, sex codes were 
introduced to ensure that new members of society could 
be reared by those who had begot them rather than by 
society. The chances for the survival of early societies 
must have depended largely on their populations; hence a 
ruler. desired sway over as many people as possible, over 
as large an army as possible. Hence if anyone were to 
c^tain sexual gratification without making a baby, the 
ruler mi;^t feelcheated and imperilled, and would ihere^ 
fore enact laws strictly forbidding such acts as homo- 
sexuaHty, onanism, auto-erotism, and would instruct his 
priests to condemn them with dire preachments and to 
describe in the sacra! literature the destruction of cities 
for sodomy with fire and brimstone. Today, as a popula- 
tion exfriosion threatens, all attitudes towards sex are 
becoming far more tol^ant. 

The basic aim of education is not. as educationists so 
often assert, the perfection of the individual, but rather the 
preservation of society and the state, for without education 
a people would revert to barbarism. Education is more 
necessary to the survival of the state than armies and 
navies are. for whilst armies and navies protect against 
enemies without, a state lacking education would crumble 
from within, since all its industry, its commerce, its profes- 
sions, its whole culture would inevitably end. An educa- 
tional fallacy that has persisted through the ages is that 
the survival of culture requires indoctrination, in the tribal 
beliefs, in whatever the most influential persons or groups 
wanted the new generation to be. It is now becoming 
clearer that this is an error, and that the purposes and 
advancement of society, indeed of humanity, are better 
served by an education based on intellectual freedom with 
which children would be relieved of dogmatism from the 
time when they first enter the infants' schools, and would 
be permitted and encouraged to learn by concluding for 
themselves with no complusion to conformity. The moral 
education of children, with the system of ethics here out- 
lined, might be best accomplished by pupil autonomy in 
the classroom. 

Why are there nations? When our Neolithic ancestors 
snatched a precarious existence from the pursuit ot wild 

Sme, they probably often went hungry; and when they 
imed the pastoral life of domesticating animals and of 
wanderins as nomads to new pastures, they r^arded no 
part of the earth as particulariy theirs, and the ideas of 
private property in land or of national territory did not 
occur to them. It was when men learned agriculture that 
they regarded the land they tilled as their own, to be 
protected against other people that dire necessity prompted 
to encroach upon the domain of others. Thus prolmbly 
arose the notions df nation and nationality, of one's own 
territory and that of others, of the citizen and the alien. 
Thus arose also international relations, international com- 
merce, international disputes and international warfare. 
Today's civilisation is agriculturally based. There could 
be no dtics if there were no farms. Agriculture caused 
permanent settlement, buildings, cities, nations. Basically. 
the Q^ed is the need for food. The nation enables socie^ 
Id feed its members, and thus enables them to live. 

Conflicts between societies, resulting in the hostilities of 
war, result from two errors: confusion about what consti- 
tutes or should constitute a society; and social indoctri^ 



nation. Because this basic prindfrie ol ethics, the survival 
of sod^. is in the minds of most peo^ not clearly 
defined nor even exfriidtly stated, and because falladous 
doctrines of the nature and origin of morality rather are 
proposed to and uncritically acoq>ted by them, people are 
prone to confuse sodety in gsaml with some particular 
forms of sodety. and to use the vagudy recognised. impUdt 
maxim that sod^ must survive to mean that some partic- 
ular form of sodety must survive against the competition 
of other forms. Here, people confuse sodety with the 
monarchy; in various [daces they confuse sod^ with 
CaiMtalism. or Communism, or the Muslim faith, or the 
Hindu faith, or the Hebrew faith, or the Oiristian faith. 
Thcry confuse sodety with their way of living, bdieve that 
Africans should wear European clothing and adopt Euro- 
pean customs, and that the Brazilian natives are immoral 
to be completely naked. The German Nazis believed they 
would become rich by destroying dties and means erf 
production and commerce of other countries, and by 
purifying their sodety by exterminating members who were 
different. People in a sod^ are not permitted to think 
reasonably alxnit these matters because it is customary 
everywhere to a greater or less extent to control bdief by 
indoctrination. The Hindu of India must hate the Muslim 
of Parkistan. The Arab must bate the Jew. Capitalists 
must not allow Communism to exist, nor Cbmmunist 
doctrines to be advocated. Americans cannot withdraw 
thdr arms from Vietnam because of the indoctrination in 
Communist China. Peaceful co-existence with Russia is 
not possible because of the indoctrinadcm in the United 
States. Ndther armament nor disarmam^it will prevent 
the next war; for neither clarifies the fundamental mis- 
understandings which underlie hostility. The most promis- 
ing and hopeful proposal for world peace is a kind of 
education whidi would be free from indoctrination. 

Three motives of human conduct include: the instinct 
of self-preservation which effects the survi\^ of the in- 
dividual; the sex instinct, the survival of the spedes; and 
morality, the survival of sodety. Ethics might form a 
philosophical foundation for sodology, much as ^istemo- 
lo^ can furnish a philosophical foundation for sdence. 

Ethical theory should be more than, an intellectual 
pastime — it should be applicable to problems erf human 
living. Clarification of these bases ol right and wrong 
may help in the fight against delinquency; tor if it were 
possible to justify a reasonable explanation of morality 
it would be possible to give children in school a moral 
education based on logical reasons rather than on the 
empty preachments or authoritarian dictates of today's 
classrooms. There should exist also a sodal ethics, a 
national ethics, an international ethics: morality at present 
is thou^t to be limited to the social acts of individuals. If 
humanity is to survive the atomic age» the world needs an 
ethics for international relations, and this is a grave defid- 
cncy (rf conventional morality. The theory here proposed 
may lend itself admirably to this application. Wars are 
not all unjustified. Padfism can not be a moral rule. If 
the world agrees upon logical moral prindides. it is easier 
to arbitrate disputes among nations. As technical civilisa- 
tion becomes ever more complex, ever more powerful, it 
becomes ever more necessary fc^ people to percdvc deariy 
the real roots erf proper human rdaticms. 

To recapitulate: why should sodety. survive? Because 
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if it did not, humanity would be reduced to the solitary 
life of the worm, and morality would not even exist. Why 
should this not be? Because the survival ot the individual 
is better assured by living in society. Why should the 
individual survive? This is the question which cannot be 
answered with present knowledge: why living things exist 
on the earth, why there is any earth, why living things are 
self -perpetuating and sdf -propagating, why each individual 
plant and animal does the things that are needed for life» 
why each clings so tenaciously to life, whv living things 
live, these are questions which perhaps the future may 
answer. But th^ are outside the scope ot ethics. The 
ethical system here proposed is complete and closed within 
itself, for if there is to exist any ethics and morality at all, 
th^i society must exist and survive. If two or three people 
come together, their first duty is to do such things as 
continue thdr association: if they kill one another, then 
society ends; if they steal from one another so that nobody 
can possess anythmg, each will take his belongings and 
go his way; if none can believe what another says, com- 
munication becomes impossible and the association disin- 
t^rates. We need a morality simply because we live in 
society, because we interact one with another, and only for 
that reason. 

Because these ideas have not been given explicit formu- 
laticm but are only vaguely recognised, people become 
confused and wrongly ascribe morality to other sources. 
This confusion leads people to resist change of social 
forms, even when changes are wise and desirable. The 
tendency to cling to forms and to preserve them is the 
core of the Cajritalist-Communist controversy which 
threatCTs to devastate the earth. It would be by clarifying 
such matters that the minds of men could be enlightened 
and their social problems be solved. 

Where the Bushes Grow 

My brother died while he was on holiday in France with 
a party (rf his schoolmates. They sent his baggage to me 
at the presbytery as our parents are dead — ^a leather valise 
and a canvas holdall. I was stricken with grirf. As a young 
priest I*d been too busy with my first parish to give my 
young brother much attention, yet I sliould have taken 
our paraits' place in his life. Of course I*d been sure 
that the priests at his school had been keeping a strict 
eye on his sinritual welfare, all the same I felt I had failed 
in a duty. It was some days, then, before I could bring 
myself to go through his things; and then I found the 
green envelope with the postcards. They are, I suppose, 
only mildly dirty: nude women on sofas, hearth rugs and 
eastern divans. But there is a pale one, with a flesh fragile 
and rosy. I wouldn't give tuppence for the dark toothy 
amazons with the yellow or marble skins, but the girl with 
the fragile rosy flesh . . . Well, I felt that my brother must 
have been stiried, although I did not believe that he had 
lost his innocence. There are men at the French ports who 
pester visitors to buy things before they know what they 
are buying. Nevertheless, I should have torn up the cards 
at once. But I couldn't. They are a souvenir, all I will 
have Irft after Fve given the clothes to my poor par- 
ishioners. 

I was thinking about my parishioners when I was standi 
ing in the hall and apparently loddng at the newspaper 
whidi had just been delivered. My housekeeper came up 
behind me. *Ts there any news. Father?" she asked in 
her soft laagr voice. I meant to give her a curt answer, but 
I sudd^y realised that she has the same rosy skin as the 
girl on tte postcard. So we were looking at one another 
for a moment without saying anything, and then my eyes 



dropped towards her apron. "I'm going down to the village 
to buy some wool,'* she said; and I knew what she meant, 
that she'd be walking across the field with the bushes. 

I heard her going down the back path, but it seemed as 
if she wasn't going away from me but coming nearer. I 
went into the gaiden to calm myself, as I fdt ill and 
ashamed that I could think such thoughts with my brother 
so recently dead. Then I thought that he had died brfore 
he had had time to make love to women. Could it be that 
as I now reproached myself for having been a bad father 
to him, I ought to make amends by representing him in 
the fields where the bushes grow? Maybe ... it is my 
duty . . . 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 

The Father McMahon Controversy 

The Birmingham Post, the paper in which Father Arnold 
McMahon's article defending contraception appeared, has 
naturally received a large number of letters on the subject, 
a selection of which were printed on February 26th. We, in 
turn offer a selection of points from the published corre- 
spondence. 

The fact that I shall soon give birth to my ninth child in 12 
years, proves to us that to have a laige family is what God requires 
of us. We have done our best to limit our familly by the rhythm 
method, but so far without success. Even the efforts of the 
Catholic Family Planning Qinic, so successful with others, have 
failed to hdp us so far. So we welcome each new baby with love 
and faith, and always our finances have improved sumciently to 
enable us to cope. — R-A. 

My husband and I practise birth control but I, as the Catholic 
party, do not confess it, as I do not fed that I have committed a 
sin, as I have borne three diildren whom I feel able to care for 
property. Not being worn out by indiscriminate diild-bearing, my 
conscience is clear and I feel it is a matter between me, my con- 
science and my God. — ^Mother of Three (Birmingham 17) 

Fr. McMahon is regarded by his superiors as "inexperienced" 
and as having "no wealth of pastoral experience to draw from*'. 
One wonders, however, what experience can impel the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to expound their tenet on birth control in this 
self-assured way. How can men who have no knowledge of the 
emotional and financial strains of marriage and of bringing up a 
family dictate on this matter? . .^ . ,. 

—Derrick W. Mortimer (Sutton Coldfield) 

The point is that, apart from the last six or 12 months, millions 
of Catholics have lived and died believing that contraception was 
wrong (and, in fact, seriously wrong), miat sort of a Church of 
Christ would it have been aU those centuries if it had been wrong 
about this major moral issue? —Bill Ensor (ColeshiU) 

For over 2,000 years humanists have tried to see this worid from 
a man-centred viewpoint and have said, in ^ect, that man himself 
makes his own gods to suit his needs. What is happening now in 
the RcMnan Catholic Church is inevitable. God's "image** is having 
to be reshaped to fit man's needs. 

— ^F. G. Lyne, Chairman, Birmingham Humanist Group 

To denigrate the young priest on account ot his youth and 
academic background is luuxUy ^^d, however, ^en one considers 
that very many more mature clergy hold similar views. Archbishop 
Roberts, who is certainly not immature, was recently prevented 
frcnn speaking at Foyles literary luncheon in connection with an 
article he had contributed to a book on the subject of birth control 
and with particular relevance to India. He has [a] wealth of 
pastoral experience . . . — Cradle Catholic (Staffordshire) 

I am putting forward what I believe to be the ordinary, accepted 
viewpoint iniien I say that the Roman Catholic conception of 

NOW IN PAPERBACK 
ALL THINGS NEW 

DR. ANNE BIEZAN^C 
The oontrovwskl book by the youns woman Roman Catholic 
doctor— motKer of wwoa children— who here explains why she 
d^ed the CliiMt^ sbe loves in order to practise and teach scientific 
bfath ooQiroL 

Available from The Freethinker Bookshop, price 3s. 6d. plus 
postage. 
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marriage is regarded as backward and lacking in the ideals and 
humanity which are now accepted as a part of marriage dse^ere. 

— ^Lucy Shires CTasley) 
We deplore the fact that the Birmingham Post is making front 
pa^e sensationalism out oi what has proved to be an injudicious 
article by a young and inexperienced Catholic priest. "Summoned 
to Rome** m laige headlmes meant no more» when one read 
further, than "advised to go to Rome to discuss what he had 
written with his superiors" — 

(Mrs.) Adelaide Bums 

(Mrs.) Margaret M. Byrne (Birmingham 15) 

Jesus Christ was a young man with "no high academic qualifica- 
tions; no long experience in the care of souls; no graduate d^rees 
in theology; no wealth of pastoral experience to draw from**. He» 
too, upset his "superiors** by expressmg His own views instead of 
just being a mouthpiece for theirs. 

—(Mrs.) Kathleen N. Foden (Streethay) 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MARXISM 

Mrs. E. Ebury in her letter (26/2/62) seems to think I am up 
against my old bogey, but I can assure her that Marxism is no 
bogey for me. 

What Mrs. Ebury says in her letter about Calvin and Hitler 
does not in the least affect any of my arguments. In fact, what 
she says about Calvin is elementary. What a Calvin would be 
today has nothing at all to do with my case against Marxism 
regarding the individual. 

We aU know that there must be certain circumstances present 
for exceptional individuals to arise, but you just can*t explain 
exceptional individuab through material conditions. The material 
conditions coidd be there without producing the exceptional 
individual. 

Mrs. Ebury brings chance into the Marxist view bf history. 
Her problem now is to reconcile chance with historical laws. 
Perhaps when it suits her she will be all for chance, and when 
otherwise historical laws. • 

History may not be as scientific as Marxists make out after all, 
especially from Mrs. Ebury*s view. 

Of course, one could play acrobatic tricks with the dialectic and 
prove practically everything. Maybe that is what Mrs. Ebury had 
in mind when she brought in chance. 

R. Smito 

R. Smith in his letter of February 12th criticises F. A. Ridley *s 
views on Marx*s Historical Materialism and, apart from asking a 
few questions, does little or nothing to point out where he thinks 
that Mr. Ridley is wrong. I fail to understand why Mr. Smith 
bothers to ask these questions at all, particularly when he gives 
the impression that he will reject the answers whatever they are. 
However, in spite of this, I think that some comment is necessary. 

"To say that exceptional men influence history insofar as they 
reflect the ideas of their epochs becomes a piece of rubbish when 
at the same time you claim that the historical process would 
evolve essentially the same way independent of their existence or 
influence**, Mr. Smith says. And he goes on to ask, "In what sense 
do exceptional individuals influence history, if as you have 
claimed m one of your letters, the whole historical process would 
evolve the same way independent of them?** 

For Marx and Marxists the first guiding principle of Historical 
Materialism is that change and development in society, as in 
nature, take place in accordance with objective laws. As Newton 
revealed the Law of Gravity, so Marx revealed the Law of Social 
Change. In short, Marxists accept that everything that happens 
has a cause or causes, and could not have happened differently 
unless something in the cause or causes had also been different. 
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For materialism, matter and the material world is primary, 
whOe mind or thought is secondary and derivative. The existence 
and interrdationship of material things does not defend on our 
ideas of them; on the contrary, our minds and iho ideas in our 
minds depend on the prior existence and intenelatioiiship of 
material things. Applied to society, this means that the origin 
of all the views current in society lies in the conditions ot material 
life of society, and not the other way round. 

A common error made when considering these things is con- 
sidering only external causes, only forms and their appearance. 
The material of society is an objective reality existing indepen- 
dently of the will of men, while the ''spiritual** life of society, is 
a reflection of this objective reality. Hence the source of forma- 
tion oi the "spiritual** life of society, the origin of social ideas, 
social theories, political views and social institutions shouldn't be 
sought in the ideas, theories, views and social institutions them- 
sdves but in the conditions of the material life of society, of 
which these ideas, theories, views, etc., are the reflection. 

However, this does not mean that, having arisen on the basis 
of material conditions, ideas i^ay no part in the sodai activity 
whereby material conditions are changed On the contrary, having 
arisen on the basis of material conditions, ideas become an active 
force reacting back upon material conditions. In considering such 
aspects of historical change, a distinction should always be made 
between the material transformation of society, which can be 
determined by objective laws bf social transfoimation, and the 
political, religious, aesthetic etc., forms in which men become 
conscious of this conflict and fight it out. 

"Exceptional individuals** whilst using their influence to exploit 
a particular event in history only do so within the economic 
framework of a given society and, ixiiilst this in itself may bring 
about a qualititive change, it does in fact, do nothing to bring 
about the real transformation that history has produced. 

Stan Mills 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY ON CHURCH 
AND STATE 

I do believe, as my brother did, in the importance and vitality 
of the Constitutional direction that there be a separation of church 
and state and a freedom of religion which is real and sacred. I 
firmly endorse the views which the Supreme Court expressed 
during the last few years concerning this subject. I disagree with { 
those of the Court's critics who seek Congressional action to undo 
what these Supreme Court decisions have accomplished. 

Religion is, I believe, ess^itially a private affair. No person, and 
certainW no government, should interfere with the rehgious free- 
dom of any person. Especially in a heterogeneous country such 
as ours, religious tolerance must be a commandment which we all 
follow. In sum, I believe in the fullest and most substantia] 
support of the policies of the First Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. — Robert F. Kennedy 

[Reprinted from Church and State, USA, January 1965.] 
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It is interesting to notice how again and again clerical 
writers or speakers proclaim with confidence that their 
views upon marriage are at one with the law of England. 
The assumption is readily made that, in some way, the 
law of the country supports the conclusions of the theo- 
logians. It is asserted constantly that the law enshrines holy 
Christian matrimony, and that it provides an ample prece- 
dent for the revival of canon law. The fact that l^al 
marriage in England is 
monogamous by its very 
nature has been seized upon 
by the clerics to give it a 
further character of sup- 
porting church orders. It is 
therefore not without in- 
terest to see what attitude 
the conmion and statute law 
actually takes up. 

Any traditional western claim that no place could be 
given to the conception of divorce and remarriage, a 
position upon which the Church of England maintained 
an equivocal place from the Reformation onwards, was 
terminated by the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857. which 
set up the modern divorce court and created statutory 
grounds for terminating a marriage and allowing remar- 
riage whilst the other partner was still living. It should be 
noticed at once that the life and custom of the country 
h governed solely by common and statute law. There is 
no binding third system of ecclesiastical or canon law. 
The Church of England, as the established church of 
the country, stands beneath parliamentary authority and 
is bound by the legal system of the land. For example, 
any clergyman who implies that a couple remarried in 
a register office after a divorce from a previous partner 
are not legally married at all, may be sharply reminded 
of the existence of the law of defamation and its applic- 
ability to his case. 
PemMment and Monogamous 

After the 1857 Act, the case of Hyde v. Hyde (1866) 
LRl P&D, 130, laid down the basis upon which the 
courts would consider the validity of a marriage and its 
binding quality. Giving judgment in that case. Lord 
Penzance said: "Marriage . . . may ... be defined as the 
voluntary union for life of one man and one woman to 
the exclusion of all others". 

At first glance, this dictum might be thought to safe- 
guard the ecclesiastical claim. But it must be scanned 
somewhat closely. In the first place, the marriage must 
be of a voluntary character. Few persons of any creed 
would disagree with this point. It is clearly contrary to 
public policy for a valid marriage to be entered upon by 
an insane or drunken person who did not know what 
he was doing. Again, it is contrary to public policy for 
a marriage to be contracted by means of duress, or against 
the will of one of the parties. Such purported unions are 
merely void ab initio at English law, and probably entail 
a criminal c^ence. Again, Lord Penzance demanded that 
the marriage should be lifelong. But this demand must 
be read in the context of the 1857 Act. It does not exclude 
certain marriages being regarded as voidable, nor does it 
exclude the provisions for divorce which were made by 
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the 1857 Act itself. All that Lord Penzance really said 
was that, at the time that the marriage was contracted, 
there was an intention that it should be permanent and 
that it must be monogamous. Up to a point, tiiis dictum 
still defines the law of England. A purported marriage 
which had a tune limit or private conditions laid upon it 
would be illegal and void. Again, it is impossible to 
contract a legal marriage in En^and which is other than 

monogamous, just as it is 
impossible to contract a 
valid marriage unless the 
conditions of notice and re- 
sidence are fulfilled. 
Not Theoiogicai 

But Lord Penzance (then 
Sir J. P. Wilde) did enclose 
his definition of marriage 
within the qualification *'as 
understood in Christendom", and it is this phrase which 
has been seized upon by the clerical apologists. Yet, once 
again, a moment's examination gravely weakens the point. 
A large section of Western Christendom does not accept 
remarriage after divorce, and is thereby at cross purposes 
with the judgment. As Professor Graveson interprets the 
point: **A Christian marriage means simply the type of 
institution generally accepted as marriage in those coun- 
tries possessing a Western civilisation". In short, the 
phrase has no theological connotation whatever for the 
lawyer; it is on parallel with the well-known "Act 
of God" in tort cases. Two cases underline the major 
points. 

A British subject and a Japanese woman underwent a 
monogamous marriage in Japan with Japanese rites which 
were clearly not Christian in any theological sense. Yet, in 
Brinkley v Attorney-General (1890), LRl 5 P&D, 76, this 
ceremony was held to fall within the jurisdiction of 
"Christian" marriage and the law of Hyde v Hyde was 
applied. A Muslim ceremony performed in England has 
been held to be a marriage for the purpose of requiring a 
r^stered building (R. v. Rahman [1949], 2 All ER 165). 
In the case of Islamic marriages contracted in England, 
the courts have held over and over again that their juris- 
diction applies despite the Mohammedan teaching con- 
cerning polygamy, because English law is the proper law 
applying where domicile enters in, although this view was 
not extended to cover a case where the marriage was 
contracted in Egypt between a domiciled Egyptian and 
an Englishwoman. In 1924, the case of Nachimson v 
Nachimson (1930), AC 217, the fact that Soviet law 
permits divorce by consent at the wish of both parties 
did not prevent the English court from treating the union 
as a permanent, monogamous marriage. 
No Machineiy 

In short, English marriage law has been guided at this 
stage by two points, neither of which has any essential 
connection with Christian theology. The first is that of 
the general tradition of the essentials of a valid marrage 
sanctioned by the common law of England since 1189. 
The common law set forth certain traditional limitations 
which excluded some unions from the scope of what could 
be r^arded as "Oiristian" marriage in the sense in 
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which Lord Penzance used the term. Secondly, the Matri- 
monial Causes Act, 18S7, related English divorce law 
solely to monogamous marriage, with the result that the 
English courts have no madiinery at all for dealing with 
a polygamous union. The attitude of the Probate, Ehvorce 
and Admiralty Division towards sudi a union is not to 
discuss whether or not it is invalid, but to decline juris- 
diction on the grounds of a want of machinery for dealing 
with the case in hand. This is a very different matter from 
taking up the negative attitude which would be sanctioned 
by the traditional Christian theology. 
Polygamy 

But it is impossible to leave the matter here. The rapid 
spread of Empire in the late eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries raised vital questions concerning those colonies 
where polygamy was the local and l^ally accepted marri- 
age custom. So far as the Churches were concerned, the 
polygamous marriages were r^arded as an anti-Christian 
immorality and treated as such. It will be recalled that 
Bishop Colenso's first controversy with his fellow South 
African bishops in 1853 was on this very point. But this 
was not the legal attitude, and the matter became of 
more pressing moment after colonial sippeals from the 
local courts had been directed m 1833 to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 

This court has long given full recognition to a poly- 
gamous marriage where the proper law to be applied b 
the local municipal law of a region professing polygamy. 
The matter was well summed up by Lord Greene, MR in 
Bdndcdl v Bcdnddl (1946), AC 122: "The appellant, a 
domiciled Indian of Hindu faith, married first a Hindu 
woman in India and later, whilst his wife was still alive, 
went through the dvil form of marriage in En^and with 
the respondent, a domiciled Englishwomen, describing 
himself to the Registrar of Marriages as a bachelor. The 
Hindu marriage was potentially polygamous. On discover- 
ing the previous marriage, the En^ish wife petitioned for 
a decree of. nullity on the ground that her husband was 
already married when he went through the English cere- 
mony with her." The court sranted a decree of nullity 
upon this ground, and thereby clearly treated as valid 
the potentially polygamous Hindu marriage in India. An 
interesting conmient upon this situation was made by 
Barnard, J., in Srini Vasan v Srini Vasan (1945), 2 All 
ER 21, when he said: *To deny recognition of a Hindu 
marriage for the purpose in hand would, in my opinion, 
be to fly in the face of common sense, good marmers 
and the ordered system of tolerance on which the Empire 
is based'*. 

In this short sunmiary, the learned judge clearly gave 
the quietus to any suspicion that the (question in hand 
was to be considered from any other pomt of view than 
that of the private rules of English international law. 
Theological considerations merely did not arise in deciding 
the common sense questions involved in the case. 
Mohammedaii Marriage 

It is interesting that, in a case still awaiting full report- 
age, Reid V Attorney-General of Ceylon (1965), the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has recendy gone 
a good deal further. The appellant, a domiciled Cingalese, 
contracted a marriage in Cfeylon with another domiciled 
CingEdese under Christian, monogamous law. He later 
became a Mohammedan and thereby changed his legal 
status. Treating his first marriage as potentially poly- 
gamous in retrospect, he took another wife under the 
Islamic legal system prevailing over the Mohammedans 
of Ceylon. The local courts decided that he could not 
do this, and upheld an indictment for bigamy. But this 
decision has now been reversed by the Judicial Committee 



of the Privy Q)uncil, and the conviction quashed on the 
ground that the aiq)^ant was within his rights in following 
out this course of conduct. This decision means nothing 
less than that, under an appropriate system of legal 
geography, a person may contract out of the monogamous 
system and, by changing his Ipgal status through a con- 
tracting into the polygamous system, may become validly 
active within this system. Althou^, as was remained 
in court, such a decision would seem to be plain common 
sense within such an intermixture ci races and creeds as 
exists in a country like Ceylon, it is clearly a blow at the 
Christian view that monogamy is oi universal r^ard and 
demand. It must also be emphasised that the court 
accepted in every way the full validity of the polygamous 
Mohanmiedan marriage. 

It is true that, apart from the exceptional case of a 
marriage within a foreign embassy in London, En^ish 
law only recognises as valid a monogamous lifelong union. 
But the cases dted fully illustrate that sudi a proposition 
of fact itself does not extaid to other areas of the 
Conmionwealth where a system other than United King- 
dom law operates as the proper law. It is int^esting that 
the Family Allowances and National Insurance Act, 1946, 
accepts the same viewpoint. A factually monog^imous 
marriage is recognised by this Act even though, if taking 
place outside the United Kingdom, it was contracted under 
a potentially polygamous system. Finally, th^e can be 
no doubt at all what an acceptable polygamous system is 
in the eyes of the decided cases. As ftofessor Graveson 
tersely puts the matter: "Whether a marriage is poly- 
gamous or monogamous in character should be deter- 
mined by reference to the law of the place where the 
marriage ceremony takes place in relation to the particular 
form of marriage celebrated". 

The whole subject is one which suggests a mass of legal 
technicalities. It may appear as of uttle interest to the 
layman. But it goes far to illustrate the fact that the 
theological idea of Christian marriage from the days of 
St. Paul onwards is not one which is accej^ed by the 
United Kingdom and Commonwealth courts as axiomatic 
for deciding the cases which they have to try. This fact 
alone is sufficient to illustrate the extent of misrepresenta- 
tion involved in the common claim made by cl^cs that 
the secular law maintains Christian marriage. A stage 
has now been reached when the utilitarian demands of 
common sense are carrying the courts in one direction, 
whilst the more traditional Churches take their stand upon 
the canon law of the Medieval Western world. A technical 
subject provides one further wider illustration of the need 
for a fuller recognition of the state as secular and its 
marriage laws as determined by utilitarian motives. 



The BBC and Freud 

The BBCs "Freud and the Freudians"— the first in a 
Viewpoint series on great Jewish thinkers who have chal- 
lenged orthodox Christian ideas — televised on March 3rd, 
was deplorable. But then, as Maurice Ridiaidson indicated 
in tiie Observer (7/3/65) tiie BBC "has always been 
frightened of Freud," and "producers erf pop psychiatric 
programmes had orders to steer clear of orthodox psydio- 
analysts" who "were assumed to be wicked atheists, likely 
to contaminate the flock". This time, the Corpcwration 
ensured that little if any "challenge" to Christianity shouM 
be discernible. Nobody mentioned Freud's atheism nor 
that he wrote The Future of an Illusion about rdigion. 
Will "the opium of the people" be referred to in the next 
programme — on Marx on March 17th? 
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On the ccmiirietion of Maimonides's C3ode of Mishneh 
Torah, in 1 180, a committee of wealthy Jews in Cairo took 
the enlightened initiative <^ providing; the Jewish com- 
munities in the east and west with copies of the work. Its 
success was spectacular and Maimonides's reputation as 
the greatest Uving rabbinic authority established. 

Two theological statements, however, included in the 
first part of the Code, the Book of Knowledge, and 
regarded by the author as binding halachic decisions, were 
severely censured in about 1192 by Abraham hen David 
(Rabad), the leading talmudic scholar in France; and the 
great controversy about Maimonides, symptom of a deep- 
seated religious and intellectual crisis, the effects of which 
are still visible today, was set on its secular course. 

In the Book of Knowledge, Maimonides, blending 
halacha^ with philosophy, declared that it is heresy to 
believe that God has a body or a shape, and stressed that 
man's mind only will survive, where so deserved, after 
death. The traditional ideas concerning the Messianic time 
— resurrection of the body, reward and punishment after 
death and the notions of heaven and hell — ^were eschewed 
by Maimonides, who refused on halachic grounds, to make 
use in this connection of aggadic^ and midrashic* state- 
ments. 

This is the crucial point; for Rabad rested his feet pre- 
cisely on such statements in order to qualify Maimonides's 
denial of resurrection as being "very close to heresy" an* 
to remark tartly that to believe that God has a body can- 
not be heresy, seeing that "men greater in authority and 
better** than Maimonides, who relied on the literal mean- 
ing (^ the Bible and a^adic statements, did believe it 
This first round of the contest between Maimonides and 
his French opponent ended in a halachic draw; but 
Maimonides's statements, althou^ not formally ccm- 
demned as heretical, came out of it tarnished by a strong 
suspicion of heresy. 

The second round, concerning resurrection only, was 
fought out in the early thirteenth century in Spain, on an 
abstruse theological point Meir Abulafia ot Toledo argued 
against Maimonides that, since God has the power of 
making miracles. He would also resurrect the bodies of 
the d^ by miracle. The devastating retort to this argu- 
m^it was supplied by the Prince (Nasi), Sheshet ben Isaac 
of Saragossa, who observed that miracles can be recog- 
nised after they have happ^ied but not before. This 
Spanish theological skirmish was again a stalemate, but 
the seal (rf stnfe between opponents and defenders of 
Maimonides had been planted in the communities. 

A prolonged lull in the controversy followed, during 
which the translations of his philosophical work, the Guide 
for the Perplexed, from Arabic into Hebrew, gave a 
vigorous impetus to the intellectual activities of the Jews 
in France and Spain. With this, the author's reputation 
reached its height; but the opposition against him, which 
seemed to have passed, unexpectedly revived and took a 
serious turn. 

Its leader, the talmudic scholar, Abraham of Montpellier 
and his disciples, Jonah Gorondi and David ben Saul, 
intent on putting an end to the propagation of Maimoni- 
des's views among the French Jews, adopted two momen- 
tous practical measures. They presented their case against 
Maimonides to the rabbis of Northern France and appealed 
to them to ban the Book of Knowledge and the Guide as 
heretical; the rabbis complied. 



They also denounced the two books to the Christian 
Inquisition, installed in Montpellier in 1231, and thdr aun 
in so dcnng was achieved; the Inquisition dulv condemned 
the books as heretical and burned them publicly in 1232- 
33. These two events stured up again the conflict between 
the d^enders and opponents of Maimonides, which deter- 
mined the whole course of Jewish civilisation from the 
thirteenth century to the present day. 

The historical details of the battle are extremely interest- 
ing; but it is more important to clarify the fundamental 
issue involved. To do this, the concrete question must be 
asked: Why was there a united front of French rabbis 
and the Christian Inquisition against Maimonides? 

The answer lies in the recognition ot the fact that the 
Inquisition in Montpellier proceeded against Maimonides 
because his Book of Knowledge and the Guide contained 
statements which are contrary to the Catholic faith. In the 
Middle Ages, Jews living in Oiristian countries were not 
free to profess views that were heretical in the eyes of the 
Church, unless such views were part ot an established and 
undisputed Jewish religious tradition. 

This was clearly not the case in regard to Maimonides's 
two statements in the Book of Knowledge, one about the 
corporeity of God and the other about the (implied) denial 
of resurrection. The former contradicted the dogma of 
the Incarnation and the latter the principal article of the 
Christian faith; both statements were heretical from the 
point of view of the Church, but both were contested by 
the Jews themselves. 

The situation in regard to the Guide was identical. All 
the statements in that book, which were opposed by the 
Jews themselves, were identical with those which were 
also attacked by contemporary Christian theologians. 

Maimonides's contentions, for example, that angels are 
not real beings and that the sacrifices were instituted by 
God merely as a means, with no intrinsic value in itself, 
to educate the Jewish people to a higher, sjriritual level of 
religion, were rejected by the Christian theologians. The 
former contention on the ground that it destroyed the 
historical veracity of certain accounts in the Bible and the 
New Testament, and the latter on the ground that it 
undermined the basic Catholic conception of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist as a real sacrifice of Jesus, superceding 
the Biblical sacrifices. It is hardly surprising that both the 
Guide and the Book of Knowledge were ourned by the 
Inquisition. 

The Jewish opponents of Maimonides certainly did not 
reject his views on the ground that they contradicted the 
teaching of the Churdi. But they shared with the Christian 
adversaries the same theological outlook. They accepted 
as an article of faith, together with the Christian theo- 
logians, the literal meaning of the Bible. They believed in 
addition, and in analogy to the Qiristian doctrine of the 
spiritual meaning of the Bible, that the aggadic and mid- 
rashic explanations of the Bible were divinely inspired. 

No wonder that they were united with the Christian 
theologians in combating Maimonides, whose theological 
(Concluded on page 92) 

1. The oral law. 

2. aggada: the sequel to those parts of the Bible which include 
stories and chronicles, sayings of the wise and moral instnic- 
tions. 

3. midrash : the finding of new meaning, in addition to the literal 
one, in the scriptures. 
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This BeUeying World 

We are not qoile sore whether the petnbnt outcry of the 
Pope to Cardinal Heenan, that we should stop all this 
talk about contraception is directed only to Roman 
Catholics, or includes Protestants and non-religious people 
as well. But it surely represents a guiding-post as to what 
to expect if **unity'* were established in Britain while 
the Pope remained in conmiand with Cardinal He^ian 
as his lieutenant. 

• 

In the "^nth London PvessT (February 26th) we find 
Canon H. G. Ockwell telling us quite seriously that 
""education without God and religion must lead to a lot of 
clever devils". The good Canon appears never to have 
visited HM prisons* most of whose inmates sturdily insist 
that they are Church of England and Roman Catholic 
delinquents. Indeed, most of them would resent being 
told tiiat they have **no religion". Canon Ockwell should 
be able to get hold <rf some prison statistics to study, even 
if they are denied to Freethinkers. 

So long as a picture of Christ on a cross can be shown in 
our national newspapers, so long will the story endure. 
It has always been a best seller, and the Sunday Pictorial 
^February 21st) filled more than a page with a portrait of 
"our Lord", as portrayed by a Swedish actor, in "the 
supreme moment of human history"; "a scene of moving 
and courageous dignity". This kind of thing always pays 
just before Easter. 

And the BBC always seems to cater for Easter by putting 
on the radio Miss Dorothy Sayers*s Man Born to be King, 
which not merely uses modem idioms in its dialogue, but 
shows that it really was the Jews who were responsible 
for the crucifixion of Jesus. The Reith tradition still 
lingers on at Broadcasting House, in spite of David Frost 

and Co. 

• 
We cannot onderstand how any panon can possibly refuse 
to baptise babies, in the name of Jesus, who was hunself 
baptised albeit as an adult. What was good for "our 
blessed Lord", is surely good enough for Christian babies. 
However, here we have two priests (Observer, February 
21st) who have "given up their position in the Church erf 
England because they no longer feel able to baptise 
babies". They do not think it right to baptise every baby, 
and doubt whether it is right to baptise any at all. Well, 
the heavens haven't fallen apart yet at their momaitous 
decision, and the babies would not be a whit worse if 
they were not baptised. 

A poor, dear poltergeist hi Godalming, Surrey, can't stand 
electric lights, the London Evening Standard (February 
2nd) informs us, and it has been switching them oflE at 
the King's Arms Hotel there, as well as rudely awakening 
some of the guests. It had also worried the previous land- 
lord. The present landlord and his wife, thank God, are 
not unduly worried at the mischievous spirit, but what 
harm is there in a dose of holy expulsion prayers from a 
priest waving a crucifix about? If done in the full glare 
(rf electric lights, it might prove extraordinarily effective. 

^A new Und of wm gaTini^ for the new kind of woman". 
That is how Nova describes itself. It's well produced, to 
be sure, and written for a slightly higher IQ readership 
than most women's magazines, but that's not saying much. 
The first issue (March, 3s.) devoted a page to Sir Julian 
Huxley's exposition of his Humanist faith which, if not 
exactly stimulating — ^nor calculated to please the late 



Victor Purcell, or ourselves for that mattCT — at kast 
spared us the good Teilhard. On another page (to 
balance?), Monica Furiong purported to explain "the great 
Christian debate" on "What is the New Morality?", which 
she saw as "a salutary attempt" to get the "troublesome 
bee" of sex out of the Christian bonnet, "so that the 
Church can begin, once more, to look at love as a whole, 
without getting so agitated by one aspect of it". But has 
the Christian Churdi ever locked at love "as a whole"? 
It's no use presenting Jesus as having a wholescwnc view 
of love, especially when you admit (as Miss Furlong did) 
that he rardy touched on sexual morality. The "examine" 
of Christ was essentially ascetic, and the cause of untold 
suffering, quite apart from his campaign of hate which 
Miss Furlong naturally never mentioned. 

* 
Eva Perricky Novaks ^^sampki^y we are told, consulted 
"six practitioners of the occult arts"— Daisy Carter (clair- 
voyant), Katina (astrologer), Tatania de Cortez (palmist). 
William King (psychometrist), M. F. Hahn-Lecoq (psycho- 
graphologist) and Frances Hedderly (phrwiologist). Miss 
Perrick described herself as an agnostic and a sceptic, but 
with "a part of my mind open to conviction by proof'. 
It is not clear whether she was convinced, though she 
informed us that "the six authors in search of a diaracter 
came up with, more or less, the same pronouncements and 
predictions". As the occultists didn't know she was a 
journalist, we assume that Miss Perrick took no shorthand 
notes. Yet she seemed to have remembered the conversa- 
tions remarkably well. We found little evidence, however, 
of her boasted scepticism. 

MAIMONIDES: A JEWISH HERETIC 

(Continued from page 91) 

presuppositions were contrary to theirs. 

The theological outlook of the Jewish opponents was 
not due simply to the influence of their Christian environ- 
ment, nor was the action oi the Christian authorities to 
determine the contents of the Jewish faith a novel thing 
in the thirteenth century. Both parties were hdrs to a 
common and much older Christian tradition. 

As early as the sixth century, the Emperor Justinian 
had taken legislative measures to ^sure that the literal 
meaning of the Bible should be inculcated among the Jews. 
He had also imposed on the Jews, under penalty of death, 
adherence to the belief in resurrection, in reward and 
punishment after death and in the real existence of ang^ 
The religious tradition of the Jews living for centuries in 
countries under Christian rule developed on lines pre- 
scribed by Christian theological l^slation. 

Maimonides was heir to another trend in Jewish tradi- 
tion which developed in countries where no legislation 
regulated the contents of the Jewish faith. He himsdf 
justifiably feit free to unite science and philosophy with 
spiritual monotheism in a system which, in its essential 
aspects, is modem not medieval. It was inevitable, ih&^ 
fore, that when the two trends of Jewish tradition con- 
fronted each other in Christian countries, a vioI«it clash 
between them should have occurred. The conflict concern- 
ing the Maunonides "heresies" was essentially a conflict 
not between Jewish religion and philosophy, but between 
a medieval and modem conception of religion and philo- 
sophy. 
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OUTDOOR 

Edinbuish Branch NSS C^^e Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Ardi), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Mandiester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — ^Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 

Sunday, March 21st, 6.45 p.m.: F. J. Corina. Subject to be 

announced. 
Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, Mardi 21st, 6.30 p.m.: C. Shuttlewood, "Man in 

Space**. 
Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter's Anns, Seymour Place, 

London, W.l), Sunday, March 21st, 7.30 pjn.: J. W. Barker, 

"Whither Freethought?'*. 
Richmond and Twickenham Himianist Group (Room 5, Com- 
munity Centre, Sheen Road), Thursday, March 18th, 8 p.m.: 

A meeting. 
South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

LicHi Square, London, W.C.I), Sunday, March 21st, 11 ajn.: 

Ric»ard Clements, "The New Ethic". 

Tuesday, March 23rd, 7.30 pjn. : Phillip Wilson, "The Future 

of British Railways*'. 
Surbiton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 

(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, 

March 19th, 8 p.m.: A meeting. 

Notes and News 

His many friends in the Freethought Movement will be 
sorry to hear that F. A. Homibrook is ill in hospital. Mr. 
Homibrook who was 88 last month is President of Marble 
Arch Branch of the National Secular Society, and a 
member of the Society's Executive Committee. Letters 
may be sent to him at Chalfont and Gerrard's Cross 
Hospital, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. 

The Canadian Royal Conmiission on BilinguaUsm and 
Biculturahsm, which opened its formal public hearings in 
Ottawa on March 2nd, has, said the Montreal Star, been 
swamped with recommendations. The United Church of 
Canada, the largest Protestant denomination, advocated a 
distinct and public system of French-language primary and 
secondary schools wherever French Canadians are concen- 
trated in sufficient numbers. And spokesmen for the 
Roman Ciitholic St. Jean Baptiste Society said **it would 



drop its emphasis on Catholic separate sdiools if this made 
it easier to obtain French schools". Religious instruction 
could be given on an unofficial basis before or after 
r^iular school hours. 

• 
What! More about Roman Catholics and birth control? 
Yes, and with no apologies. This, as we see it (and here 
we differ from our colleague F. A. Ridley) is the most 
urgent problem facing the Church today, and the one that 
will most affect the happiness of men and women — the 
Freethinker's ultimate touchstone. Despite the Pope's 
request for silence on the subject, more and more 
Catholics are opposing their Church's line on contracep- 
tion. Priests, laymen and above all the women (whom it 
most concerns) are raising their voices in revolt. And 
we believe with the New Statesman (5/3/65) that their 
case deserves the maximum publicity; that "editors, those 
in charge of TV and radio programmes, as well as MPs, 
have a positive duty ... to ensure that the issue is kept 
under constant scrutiny." 

it 

Of course it is regrettable that I>r. Anne Biezanek, for 
instance, should not carry her d^ance ot Rome to its 
logical conclusion and leave the Church; that — ^as one 
reviewer oi All Things New remarked — she "lost her 
health, her job, her home, at times almost her sanity, but 
never her faith". Accepting, however, that Catholicism 
fills some emotional need for her, we can admire and 
praise her courage. After eleven pregnancies and sevai 
diildren in 13 years, she b^an to use contraceptives her- 
self and opened a clinic to help others in the same need. 

• 
Magdalen Coffin, the reviewer in question (and a con- 
tributor to the outspoken Objections to Roman Cathoti- 
cism) wrote also (in the Guardian, 3/3/65) about The 
Experience of Marriage by Michael Novak (IDarton, Long- 
man and Todd, 25s.; 12s. 6d. pap^). In order to free 
themselves from the intolerable burden ot constant child- 
bearing, yet remain true to their faith, C!atholics resort to 
what Mrs. Goffin rightly described as "degrading" prac- 
tices, "frequentiy destructive of married happiness" The 
book tells of "separate bedrooms, intercourse only at 
the time of menstruation, anxious examination of vaginal 
secretions, nervous breakdowns; erf those who welcome 
miscarriages, feel guilty when they kiss, and rigorously 
suppress signs of mutual affection lest they fall into grave 
sin." Freethinkers have continually drawn attention to 
such consequaices of Catholic teaching; now at last the 
Catholics themselves are rebelling. 

• 
Another Roman Catholic writer in the Guardian, TV- 
reviewer Mary Crozier, has never liked Not So Much A 
Programme . . . , which is, perhaps, not so very surprising. 
How she felt about the notorious sketch, we don't know, 
but she didn't like David Frost "obsequiously" thanking 
those who had writtai to him about it. She wouldn't. Nor 
would she approve the recent (5/3/65) cover of Private 
Eye, with its "Contraception: Heenan Speaks", showing a 
picture of the Cardinal declaring, "And if anyone else 
says a word about it we shall probably bum him". Hardly 
"obsequious" though, Mrs. Crozier, you'll agree! 

Dr. J. L. Teicher, who writes about Maimomides, "the 
Jewish Aristotle" on page 91, is Lecturer in Rabbinics 
at (^mbridge. Dr. Teicher's article, the third in a series 
on "Great Controversies in Judaism'*, first appeared in 
the Jewish Chronicle on February 19tli, and is reprinted 
by kind permission of the Editor of that paper. 
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The Space Age and the Argument from Design 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



About the year SO BC, the famous Roman orator and 
man-of -letters, Marcus Tullius Ocero, composed a treatise 
entitled: De Natura Deonum ("On the Nature of the 
Gods"). In this treatise Qcero no doubt repeated the 
argum^its of the religious apologists of his day, for his 
voluminous works, whilst replete with eloquence, show 
little trace of any reaUy original thought. Accordingly, 
in his pami^et desired to r^te freethinking critics of 
the day — ^mostly EjMcureans like the contemporary poet 
Lucretius — Cicero ^ves a leading place to what later came 
to be known as the argument from design. The gods have 
fashioned everything with a marvellous precision which 
could not possibly be the ^ect of chance. For we have 
legs made to run, eyes made expressly to see, and mouths 
to taJce food. And, with the sun invariably rising in the 
east and as invariably sinking in the west, and the glorious 
moon and stars to Uluminate the darkness of the night, 
and so on, Qcero concluded that all such phenomena 
far transcend the province of mere chance. They were the 
effect of a divine hand, or rather of several divine hands, 
since Pagan theology allowed for several deities who 
collectively were responsible for the visible universe. 

About a century after Cicero's day, a new religion; 
unknown in Cicero's time— Christianity — ^arrived in Rome. 
One of the earliest Christian pamphlets to be issued under 
the auspices of the new creed, the Pauline Epistle to 
the Romans (probably written about the end of the 1st 
century), took up Cicero's arguments and endorsed them 
in a monotheistic Christian setting. The proofs of God's 
existence and power, as written all around us in the 
celestial firmament, are so overwhelming that the sceptic 
is without excuse unless he inunediately recognises God's 
"everlasting power and divinity". 

As the new creed evolved its theology, the Catholic 
Church evolved a vast synthesis of theology and philo- 
sofhy collectively designated as "apologetics" or natural 
theology, in which it professed to prove and to establish 
by human reason, the infinite power of God the Creator. 
In this imposing pyramid of metaphysical logic, the argu- 
ment from design came to occupy a leading position: the 
sun, the moon, the stars shining serenely in the illimitable 
firmamait no less than the earth itself so obviously 
designed for human habitation and enjoyment! All these 
diverse phenomena spoke of the existence and power of 
a supernatural being, <rf God the Creator, whose unseen, 
but effectively potent action was reflected in his manifold 
creaticm, just as the sunlight is taken up and reflected 
back on the placid surface and still waters of a lake. 
Preachers and religious apologists waxed perpetually 
eloquent on this glorious and ever-renewed theme. 

However, in retrospect all this recurring pulpit eloqu- 
ence on the theme of design when viewed in the cold, dry 
light of empirical science, merely illustrates the old pro- 
verb, "distance lends enchantment". For, prior to the 
advent of the telescope in 1609 nothing was really known 
about the sky. However, when viewed through the tele- 
scope, the planets became less and less romantic and — 
as and when applied to them— the argument from design 
became less and less impressive. Today, the solar system, 
far from being designed for life, represents a mere acci- 
dental collection ot solid islands in the sky most of which 
are incapable of producing any life. Nor is there any 
reason to believe that the solar system is in any way 
significant in the universe at large. 



For the solar planets from Mercury (with the tempera- 
ture of b(riling lead) to Pluto (so cold as to be indescrib- 
able), all appear to be entirely incapaUe of suppmipg 
any "life" whatsoever, even the crudest forms of jMimitivc 
existence. Mars and Venus may be partial exceptions, 
just capable oi supporting the most primitive forms of 
plant ifte. But any rational Martians belong exdusivdy 
to the reahn ot science fiction, for the climatic conditions 
are impossible for any conscious life. 

Up to this present generation, the age-long argument 
for and against design, has been conducted by abstract 
argument. For even the telescopic age can only observe 
at a distance oi usually many millicxis ot miles and then 
make its deductions from possibly faulty observatiras. 

However, today this immemorial state of things is quite 
definitely coming to an end. For it now se^ns certain 
that, before the end of this century and quite possibly 
before the end of this decade, cosmonauts wU succeed in 
landing on the moon. Later there may even be landings 
on Mars and Venus. 

The ^ects of this initial probe will be felt in many 
diverse fields, including, in my submission, theology. For 
the strangely-garbed cosmonauts who will first make direct 
lAysical contact with other worlds, will willy nilly be 
able to raise the ancient controversy over design from 
the merely deductive to the empirical plane. For the very 
first time, the living products ot evolution on our own 
planet will have the opportunity to observe and to note 
at first hand, the works of the Lord, and from what we 
already know they are unlikely to be very impressed. For 
neither the arid mountains on the moon nor the arid 
deserts of Mars, appear to confirm the argum^its of 
Cicero and/or Paul. 

The hallowed argument from design, already theoretic- 
ally demolished by the ar^;umaits of a succession of 
rationalist thinkers from Epicurus (agamst whom Cicero 
argued) will be finally empirically destroyed by the 
pioneers of the space age. They will see the works of 
the Lord scattered throughout space, but unfortunately, 
will not be able to sing his praises, since he has unaccount- 
ably neglectai to "design" them with any atmosfdiere. 

Religioiis Oppositioii to Birth Control 

Reugious sanctions against imperative public birth con- 
trol progranmies in the United States and abroad appear 
to be weakening under the steady fire of an aroused public 
opinion. 

Dramatic evidence of the new climate for birth control 
programmes was the shift of former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower from a position of opposition to one of 
enthusiastic endorsement. While serving as President, Mr. 
Eisenhower one day tossed ofif, in reply to a rqx)rter's 
question, the remark that "as long as I am here" no 
government funds would be used to support birth control 
in connection with foreign aid programmes. That stopped 
it so long as he was in ^ce, and not until President JcAn 
F. Kennedy came on the scene could even introductory 
work bqgin. 

Now General Eisenhower has soundly reversed his 
position and has joined former President Harry S. Truman 
as co-chairman of the honorary sponsors council of 
Planned Parenthood-World Population. 

What was likely the most sensational dual public rela- 
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ticMis punch ever packed by a non-profit organisation in 
the US bad been deftly assembled by an old hand. General 
William H. Drap^ Jr., an intimate of both former presi- 
dents. General Draper has been a close student of world 
population problems both in govemm^t posts and Planned 
Parenthood for many years. 

Those hopeful of averting population disaster are 
encouraged by the fact that the US State Department is 
proceeding to c^er research assistance to underdevdoped 
countries in the matter of population growth. There are 
reports that the Johnson administration is not averse to 
providing aid for actual clinical birth control. 

Greatest disappdntment oi 1964 was the fate of birth 
control at the Vatican CouncU. New thinking on the 
subject within ihe Catholic community had raised hopes 
that there might be some modification of the traditional 
ban of that church on what it calls ^'artificial birth control'*. 
These hopes were dashed when Pope Paul VI summarily 
withdrew the subject from the Council agenda and 2,200 
bishc^ voted approval of his action. Particularly resentful 
of laymen's interest in the topic. Pope Paul served notice 
on the Council that he had reserved to himself the right to 
determine the Roman Catholic position on birth control. 

Decisive influence at the Vatican against any change on 
birth control was wieJded by Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani. 
famed Curia conservative. He said that the right to deter- 
mine the number of one's offspring was ''unheard of in 
past ages". He pointed out that he himsdf was the 10th 
of 12 children of a humble family. 

Negative, again, was the news from Egypt where 86 
babies are bom every hour and the present population of 
27 million will be 40 million by 1980. Islam has no basic 
teaching against birth control as Catholidsm has, yet its 
leaders are said to have been "no help" in ^ttine official 
programmes under way in the United Arab Repuolic. 

On the positive side, and despite the intransigence at 
the top, there was an evident ferment within Roman 
Catholic ranks on the birth control issue. At the Vatican 
Council Paul Emile Cardinal L6ger of Montreal and Leo 
Jozid Cardinal Suenens of Belgium spdce up courageously 
as to the need for a new positioning of their Church on the 
issue. 

In Massachusetts a law flatly prohibiting dissemination 
of birth control information and equipment may be head- 
ing for a new effort at repeal. This law, the Connecticut 
counterpart erf which was described by the Washington 
Post as "barbarous" and indicative ot "contempt for life", 
was the subject of a referendum in 1948. Personally 
responsible for its defeat was the Archbbhop of Boston, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing. His dkective to Catholics to 
vote "no" because the rderendum was a "moral issue" 
resulted in a near solid Catholic opposition vote. The final 
tally was 1,085,350 against repeal to 806,829 for repeal. 

Now Cardinal Cushing has had a change of heart. He 
will not agam seek to defeat repeal of the statute. "In no 
way will I feel it my duty to oppose amendments to the 
law," he said. 

A Catholic physician, I>r. Joseph L. Dorsey, advocated 
repeal of the law in an article published in the New 
England Journal of Medicine, Msgr. Francis J. Lally, 
editor of the often reactionary Boston Pilot, a^eed that 
the time had come for "reconsidering the question in the 
light of a plural society". 

There was a good chance that the Supreme Court might 
give a stimulus to a Massachusetts referendum by finding 
a comparable Connecticut law unccmstitutional. A suit 
seeking to achieve this was before the court with a decision 
expected any day. 

[Reprinted from Church and State, USA, January 1965.] 



The OdiQiis, The BeantiM imd The Vsefol 

A RECENT number of this journal (March 5th) had a 
stimulating and forthright article by F. H. Snow which 
was titled "The Veneration erf the Odious" which, in any 
other paper, would surely lead him into trouble. He is 
concerned mainly with buildings, and, let lis face it, with 
church buildings and is for sweeping away the ugly, 
whether old or new, from cathedrals to gravestones. There 
is real difficulty here however, much as we may warm to 
his thesis. Who is to decide what is ugly? Past periods 
vary enormously in style, in mass, and in detail, but until 
the industrial revolution very little was made that was 
totally displeasing to the eye and time has added its 
usual contribution in enrichment of colour and texture 
bringing all into harmony with the English scene. Efforts 
at preservation, merely because a building is Norman, 
unless it embodies some unique feature, are another 
thing altogether, and Mr. Snow is right in implying that 
the odour of sanctity which usually mingles with the 
odour of dry-rot is largely to blame for all this waste of 
time and money. It must be stressed that the old is not 
necessarily beautiful. The paltry use after all the fund- 
raising, often for a handful of people, is just another 
item m the scale against blind preservation. 

What is the present position? The mind's eye at once 
jumps to a known area. Let us say East Ang^, admit- 
tedly one of the best in the country. There is Ely 
Cathedral, King's Collie Chapel, Cambridge, Lavenham, 
Blytheburgh and a hundred more, perhaps less well-known 
but fitting serenely into the landscape. Odious, or down- 
right ugly? How many of these qualify for this label until 
we reach Victorian times? Even the 17th and 18th century 
gravestones which so greatly trouble Mr. Snow are often 
aesthetically rewarding, however sombre the subject 
Except where they mark the distinguished dead diey might 
well oe put round the edges in some cases, leaving the 
space as an open garden. For devastating ugliness and 
aesthetic horror in this particular we have to come forward 
to the cemetery of yesterday and today. 

No. It is all too difficult. In sharing with the author 
his distaste for all the mumbo- jumbo and drivel that these 
places perpetuate, my mind is more troubled with the 
under-use of these spaces — perhaps misuse is the more 
correct word given our present knowledge — ^and am more 
driven to thiSc erf preservation of those which may be 
called works of art, some better some worse as in any 
gallery — and to considering to what socially useful purpose 
Sey may be put. The recent essay comp^ition at Cam- 
bridge on the subject "What shall we do with the College 
chapels?" judged by no less a person than E. M. Forster, 
may give us some clues as to what can be done with the 
village churches. The need for such space is even greater 
than at the University, for there is often no other meeting 
place. After simple internal reconstruction these could 
^ten oSer room for library and reading rooms, music at 
all levels, lectures, debates, occasional fihns, committees 
of all sorts, and so on, all under the direction of a curator/ 
counsellor, the one condition being that the structure be 
kept with the utmost care as a wofk of art. Just as 

NOW IN PAPERBACK 
ALL THINGS NEW 

DR. ANNE BIEZANEK 
The controversial book by the young woman Roman Catholic 
doctoi^-mother of seven children — ^who here explains why she 
defied the Church she loves in order to practise and teach scientific 
birth control. 

Available from The Freethinker Bookshop, price 3s. 6d. plus 
postage. 
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individual historic rooms are oft^i shown complete in a 
museum, these would be maintained externally in relation 
to their environment and for much the same purpose. 
Nobody is going to suggest that where an existing building 
is in full use and obviously needed for churdi purposes 
in the locality any change is necessary; but how often is 
this so? Consider the case at Crittenham, Wiltshire 
referred to in This Believmg World (The Freethinker, 
February 26th, 1965). Here the attaidance has dropped 
from near one hundred to three— a mother and two 
daughters. How long does this farce go on? Woolwich 
Parish Church and its herculean ^orts to secure just 
nothing is also fresh in our minds. This is clearly the 
trend, and who will suggest that it is not high time to 
consider what activities mi^t usefully come next? Or is 
it more correct and sensible in this overcrowded and 
vigorous island that the buildings should be left empty? 
My own strong feeling is that when usage falls below 
a certain percentage of seating acconmiodation, say 20 
per cent, the change may be considered due or overdue; 
the valuable space should be made available to people 
more anxious to use it and whose ancestors probably built, 
embellished and sustained the place during earlier but 
quite different times. 

Jesse Collins 

CORRESPONDENCE 

OBJECTIONS TO ROMAN CATHOUCISM 

Margaret Mcllroy has a rather optimistic view of the future 
evolution of Roman Catholicism. However^ it is doubtful whether 
she is right in thinking that the reactionaries will not win in the 
end. And it is not sure at all that those who see the refonn 
movement in the Church as merely a cynical attempt to make 
concessicms in order to hang on to power, are wrong. Here in 
Holland, we arc confronted with an example of modem demo- 
cratic Catholic thinking. 

Competent Catholic circles have observed that the Catholic 
population has become aware of the inferiority of Catholic 
schools and feels inclined to turn her back on them. 

To remedy this state of affairs our Catholic "reformers'* 
make an ingenious proposal. Catholic and municipal school 
pupils (generally children of non-believing parents) ought to be 
umted in bne national school. However, Catholic schools are to 
be maintained wherever there b still a reason for their existence. 
In this way, it is said, Catholicism will be present in a non- 
Catholic environment and influence it. Nothing is said about 
Protestant school pupils. They evidently are not yet ripe to be 
absorbed by Catholicism. 

Modem Catholicism seems to be much like the bid Catholicism 
and to pursue the unchanged aims by new means. 

A. M. VAN DER GiEZEN (Middelburg— Holland) 

GLORIOUS NONSENSE 

On entering St. Paul's Cathedral even the most sceptical cannot 
help but be impressed by the size and grandeur of theplace— made 
for the glory of God, Christ and his apostle— Paul. Though today 
one feels that St. Paul's is thou^t of more as an allure for 
American tourists than for any rehgious reason. 

The worshippers of Christ have certainly exploited man's 
admiration of splendour and beauty for their own ends — to 
perpetuate a myth and defend wealth and privilege. The Christians 
assuredly know the tricks that the modem admen use to such 
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vulgar effect In practically every settlement of any size in the 
West the buildings of the dburch rose to dominate the landscape, 
inescapable to every eye. Above the people of Europe towered 
a spire or steei^e serving as a grim reminder that if they did not 
fill the collecting boxes or kow-tow to the priests then they would 
be doomed to a sizzling heU. This was a sort of medieval equiva- 
lent of the fatal consequences of not using Amplex. 

The erection of vast citadels of worship is also practised by the 
otherwise rational Communists in idolatry of Marx and Lenin. 
Few intelligent people would deny the ability of Marx or Lenin — 
their memorial is the changes brought about in the world by their 
writings and work. Mozart needs no edifice to convince peofde 
of his ^eatness, he does it with his music. If Christ and 
Christianity are so wonderful, why do they need the prop of 
extravagant architecture? Churches and cathedrals were often 
built by men whose own housing conditions were appalling. It is 
a crime that money should go to building cathedrals when there 
are thousands of homeless people in this country. In a worid in 
whidi there is widespread misenr and malnutrition it is wrong 
to restore delapidated churdies. Especially when the numbers of 
the faithful diminish every year and the buildings are only used 
for a few hours of mumbo-jumbo a week. 

Perhaps the recent hero-worshipping of President Kennedy and 
Sir Winston Churchill is more understandable. Yet the adulation 
went beyond all rational bounds. Sir Winston QiurchiU was 
certainly a remaricable man, but the recent state orgy at St. Paul*s 
Cathedral in his memory showed that it was a myth rather than 
a man that was being remembered. And the same can be said of 
Christ 

Bill Hughes 
APPEAL 

A wave of terror has started in Catalonia and other Spanish 
provinces following many demonstrations which have taken place 
demanding freedom of association and free trade unions. Money 
is urgently needed to help many families who have already been 
badly hit by the Franco police, and the Workers Trade Union 
Alliance (ASO) of Spain urgently calls on all democratic people 
to hdp the victims and the struggle against the regime. 

An appeal for help from inside Spain has reached us. The 
anxious call came at a moment when workers and students have 
been demonstrating for better conditions and free trade unions. 

Many workers have been arrested during the past weeks in 
Catalonia and Madrid, and there is a possibility that many more 
will be detained in the days to come. Here are the - vnfamf. floaae 
of those arrested: Jos6 L. Martinez, Juan Navarro t scKn, Luis 
Roscoso, Lorenzo Fun^, Juan Estrada, Manuel Linar^ Jos6 
Cascubiela, Jos6 Antonio Mateu, Vicente Lizcano, Ang^«CtaMit, 
Angel Alcazar, Luis Alvarez, Elias Martin, Pedro Rica, Juan 
Polch Garda, Juan Jos6 Avila, Angel Rosas. 

The appeal came from the Workers Trade Union Alliance 
(ASO) whose members are young and old militants of the CNT, 
UGT and other organisations of Spain. We fed certain that you 
will be most anxious to aid the oppressed Spanish people at this 
critical moment in their history. 

Please be generous by sending your donation to the Treasurer, 
J. Cabanas, 42 Dalgamo Gardem, London, W.IO. 

A. ROA, Secretary, 
National Confederation of Labour of Spain in Exfle 



WANTED 

A ground floor flat is urgently required by two elderly Free- 
thinkers who are being forced to leave their present home. If 
possible it should be in London or the Home Counties, but any- 
thing will be considered. 

Readers who can help are requested to contact the Secretary, 
National Secular Society, 103 Borough High Street, London, 
S.E.1. 
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Horse Shoe Hotel, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.l. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 20th, 19(4 

Reception 6 p.m. Dinner 6.30 pjn. 

Chtdrman: David Tribe 

Vegetarians catered for Evening Dress Optioned 

Tickets 22/6 from the Sec., 103 Borough High Street, S.E.1. 
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Many years ago when I was a theological student (and 
as such, a prospective Dr. Robinson! ) I remember a well- 
known Oxford Anglo-Catholic theologian addressing us 
on the awe-inspiring subject of God the Creator, God the 
Father, the almighty Creator of all, and Himself created 
by none. When compared with this omniscient and ubiqu- 
tous Being, everything and everyone shrank into complete 
insignificance, said the divine, an insignificance that 
extended even to the most 
exalted personages of the 
celestial hierarchy. Mary 
and Michael the archangel 
are far more exalted than 
anyone whom you can 
unagine, but Mary and 
Michael are nothing when 
compared with God the 
Father, he concluded 
impressively. 
AlDDigbty God 

Such was the traditional theology of the Christian 
Church only half a century ago before the scientific revolu- 
tion had caused those lusty "winds of change" that today, 
are blowing so vigorously that even the cloisters are 
shaken. 

In this era when (as Cardinal Heenan recently admitted 
in a pastoral l^ter) "every man is his own theologian and 
startling opinions are frequently expressed" — ^no doubt an 
oblique allusion to his episcopal colleague. Archbishop 
Roberts — ^how stands the traditional theology of the 
Christian Oiurches, as expressed in the formula of the 
so-called Apostles' Creed: "I believe in God the Father 
Almighty, maker of Heaven and earth"? For it seems 
clear that the God-formula is decidedly shaky in an epoch 
of apparently complete theological coiiifusion, when Angli- 
can bishops deny that God is a person at all and when the 
most famous Catholic philosopher of the century, Teilhard 
de Chardin, SJ, puts forward views of future human 
int^ration that appear to rule out completely the inmior- 
tality of the individual human soul. 

It would, I imagine, be far from an easy matter to 
find a theologian today (even in Oxford, that traditional 
home of lost causes) who would repeat with equal confid- 
ence the simple belief in God's omnipotence so naively 
takm for granted by his aforementioned predecessor half 
a century ago. 
God the Ckeator 

The traditional theology of the Christian Churches, was 
authoritatively stated during the 4th and Sth centuries. 
St. Augustine of Hippo (355-430) was probably its most 
important individual architect, and the Athanasian Creed 
— ^its most elaborately pseudo-scientific formula — seems to 
have been the work of one of his followers. 

In which connection it must be noted, that if our own 
age can be accurately denominated as the age of the 
scientific revolution (in which, we have recently been 
informed, 90 per cent of all the scientists who have ever 
lived and worked in this world, are still alive and at work 
today) the era (roughly equivalent to the 4th and Sth 
coituries) in which Christian theology found its definitive 
formulation, was perhaps the least scientific since mankind 
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Juggling with God 



By F. A. RIDLEY 



emerged from barbarism. For during this long drawn-out 
era of the decline and fall both of the Roman Empire and 
of the classical civilisation of antiquity, the remarkable 
scientific renaissance inaugurated by the Ancient Greeks 
was falling into complete oblivion. No one knew anything 
about the actual heavens and earth, that God was sup- 
posed to have created, nor did the theologians care. Did 
not St. Ambrose of Milan, a doctor ot the Universal 

Church and the master of 
St. Augustine himself, go on 
record with the notable 
declarations that: "The 
motions of the sun and 
moon are of no concern for 
our salvation", and "It is 
not by logical reason that 
God has planned our salva- 
tion"? 

Actually, the nearest approach to a scientific thinker in 
the early Christian Church was St. Augustine, who antici- 
pated Einstein in his definition of time, and asked the 
notable question (surely an awkward one for a theologian) 
"What was God doing before he made the universe?" 

It is, I would suggest, precisely because modem 
science has revealed to us the real nature of "the heavens 
and earth" which God was supposed to have created, that 
theism is discarded. A universe in which life is only an 
isolated "accident" is not at all the sort of universe that 
any being of presumably normal intelligence and /or 
morality let alone an almighty and morally perfect being 
could conceivably have created. Schopenhauer once 
declared that only a criminal lunatic could have made the 
universe of human knowledge and experience! 
The DUemma of Theisni 

The scientific revolution is the first and sufficient cause 
of the present theological chaos that has nowadays spilled 
over from its professional confines into the indignity of 
the popular press. As the more intellig^t Christian intel- 
lectuals of our day (such as Teilhard de Chardin, Bishop 
Robinson and his South Bank colleagues, and Archbishop 
Roberts and his co-abettors) have seen, the old theology 
is in rags and ruins. Those theological giants of former 
days, Augustine, Aquinas et d, nave become ancient 
monuments. 

The fundamental dilemma of theism today could, I 
suggest, be stated today in these terms: the known pheno- 
mena of the universe, including man, are completely 
incompatible with the traditional concepts of theism. How- 
ever, since some form of theism ipso facto constitutes the 
inseparable foundation of religion, atheism, pure and 
simple does not represent a possible theological solution. 
There is, in fact, only one possible line for Christian 
theology to take in the future: to juggle with God; that 
is to try to modify the traditional conceptions of theism 
so as to try to bring it into line with modem science. 
Yariettes of nidsiii 

This is, of course, precisely what Christian modernists 
are at present busily engaged in doing, and the Bishop 
of Woolwich seems to be, if not fte most success- 
ful at least the most publicised theological juggler. 
Actually these oftai ingenious, but really never very 
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convincing apologists who are trying to square the cirde 
by making theology scioitific, have really only got a 
very limitol field for their verbal manoeuvres. They can 
argue for some kind of a limited God who would like 
to do better but can't. Theologically the best-known form 
of this kind of cutting God down to size — and credibility — 
was the Manichean Persian) Albigensian theory that there 
were actually two gods, a good one and an evil one, who 
mutally cancel each other out. Otherwise, like Bishop 
Robinson, one boldly denies personality to God, thus 



converting him into a kind of life force like that some- 
what nebulous one so eloquently — ^if hardly convincin^y 
preached by Bergson and by George Bernard Shaw in 
Back to Methuselah (though G.B.S. seems to have orgin- 
ally got the idea from Samuel Butler, a far more origmal 
thinker than he was himself). 

Jugging with God can be ingenious and amusing. But 
whilst it will, no doubt, share the headlines of the popular 
press with more mundane curiosities, I do not anticipate 
any genuine theological renaissance. 



A Catholic View of the Baptists 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



I HAVE in front of me a booklet of some 111 pages. Our 
Separated Brethren, by the Rev. David Woodard, published 
by the Catholic Truth Society, givmg a brief history and 
smnmary of the chief features of Anglicanism, Presby- 
terianism, Congregationalism, the Baptists, the Society of 
Friends, Unitarianism, Methodism, the Salvation Army 
and several smaller sects. The treatment of each is 
rounded oShy 2l section entitled "our apologetic". Natur- 
aUy, in these ecumenical days, the author does not breathe 
fire and brimstone against the wicked heresies of the sects, 
and their adherents. On the contrary, it acts as a vade 
mecum for Qitholics among the jun^e of Protestant dis- 
cord, with the object of leading strayed sheep back to the 
**one true fold". He is at pains to stress points of similarity 
and appeal, while in no way glossing over the basic 
departures from Catholic practice and belief. 

The booklet is prefaced by a very revealing set of statis- 
tics, for each of the decades erf this century, of Catholic 
priests. Church of England incumbents, and Non- 
conformist ministers. Once more they illustrate the CTOwth 
of the Catholic Church in this country. It will suffice to 
compare the two colunms for 1900 and 1950 (the latest 

given): — 

^ 1900 1950 

Catholic priests, secular and religious ... 2,812 6,610 

Church of England incumbents 13,894 12,890 

Congregational ministers 2,890 2,593 

Bapdst ministers 1.992 1,953 

Unitarian ministers ^366 243 

Methodist ministers - ... 4,221 4,602 

Salvationist officers (men and women)— a 

figure rising steactily to 2,500 

From this it clearly emerges that whereas at the 
b^inning of the century the ratio of Catholic priests to 
Anglican clergy was approximately 1 to 5, it is now 
approximately 1 to 2! Moreover, except for a slight 
increase among the Methodists, and a steady increase 
among the Salvationists, the other denominations have not 
only not maintained their figures but have even lost, 
though, except for the Unitarians, not remarkably so. 

Nearly half the book comprises the author's treatment 
(rf An^canism. It is therefore not possible within the 
scope of this article adequately to give an account of it 
in detail, or, for that matter, of any of the other sections. 
I want, instead, to make some comment on his remarks 
upon the Baptists, among whom, the author says "The 
ancient type of Protestantism will probably still be found''. 
The opportunity will be taken, Fr. Woodard adds to 
"mention some of those diflSculties which keep on recur- 
ring and are suggested in the mind of the English inquirer 
of whatever nominal belief'. 

These remarks constitute two pages only of his pam- 
phlet, but I think they are extremely important m that 
they certainly give a very fair picture of the average 
Englishman's idea of Catholicism. Fr. Woodard's synopsis 



is, of course, written to give Catholics some idea of yfAmU 
to them, from an entrendied and unified view, seems an 
appalling chaos. But it is not less wcwthy of a serious 
analysis by Freethinkers. For, unless we also undo^tand 
Protestant ignorance of Catholicism, we cannot effectually 
combat the creeping mushroom growth erf the Catholic 
Church among the Protestants, who suddenly find all 
these stories are untrue, or inept, or distorted, and thus, 
for this reason, succumb to the claims erf Rome. "Know 
thine enemy," is a maxim good for both Protestants and 
Freethinkers. 

"Still," writes Fr. Woodard, "the scandalous tales of 
Maria Monk, Pope Joan and the Roiaissance Popes are 
reiterated." No knowledgeable Freethinker can fail to 
observe that if this reflects the truth of the case, the 
Baptists live in a little backwater of their own. The first 
two bits (rf "horror fiction" have been effectively exploded 
long since, and while this cannot be said to be true of 
the morals and activities of Renaissance popes, it seems 
a great pity that Protestant attention is thus diverted 
from the far more si^ficant present-day activities of 
their successors! I consider, however, Fr. Woodard's nort 
remarks the most important Things common ^lough to 
Catholics he says, "are thought by them [the Baptists] 
to be obsolete and they have never considered their exist- 
ence in the post-Tridentine Church: the index, mona- 
steries, and convents, the Jesuits, the CoU^e of Cardinals, 
hierarchical government, seminaries, canonisations, indulg- 
ences, and even the Pope himself are r^arded as tlu^gs 
of a past age only, although they see them mentioned in 
the secular press from time to time." 

Of course. Fr. Woodard does not mean that Baptists 
think these things do not exist: merdy that, like other 
Protestants, the Baptists suppose them to be only living 
on into the modem world as anachronisms, and sooo 
likely to pass away altogether. Exactly, and that is just 
the attitude of mind which Freethinkers too are up agmnst 
when they seek to draw attention to the dangers of 
reunion, or strive to enliven then* friends to the imp^ia- 
listic claims of militant Catholicism. A little investigation 
proves that if the Church of Rome is dead in this country, 
it certainly does not recognise the fact, but has grown 
without ceasing over the past 135 years. This bo(^et is 
an attempt to show individual Catholics how to extend its 
influence even further. It costs only Is. 6d. and has sold 
30 thousand copies. 

CHURCH LOSSES IN GLASGOW 

The Church of Scotland has — ^we read in the Times 
(11/3/65)— lost 4,500 members in Glasgow in the past 
year. This continues a trend over five years during which 
time the 245 churches in the city have lost totals of 
between 2,000 and 5,000 a year. 
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When any mention is made of Scottish poetry, the majority 
ot people tend immediately to think of Robert Bums. Yet, 
great though Bums was, his work was the culmination of 
a long line of fine poets in Scotland, and after over a 
century of stagnation, there emer^ in the twenties of 
this century a literary movement of tremendous energy and 
power. The Scottish literary renaissance has produced 
many fine poets, but by far the greatest of these, and, in 
the opinion of many the greatest Scottish poet who has 
ever Uved, is the subject of this article. 

Christopher Murray Grieve was bom in the border 
town ct Langhohn in Dumfriesshire in 1892. This most 
ardent of Scottish Nationalists thus escaped being an 
Englishman by only six miles, but as he himself says, he 
thereby acquired "the frontier spirit". After service in the 
RAMC during the Great War he became a reporter on 
the Montrose Review. 

His first book a collection of essays Annals of the Five 
Senses appeared in 1913, but it was the appearance of 
Sangschaw (1925) and Penny Wheep (1926) which estab- 
lished "Hugh MacEHarmid" (he adopted his famous 
pseudonym in 1922) as a force to be reckoned with in the 
history of modem Scottish literature. These collections 
embody some of the finest lyrics in Scots ever written, for 
exam^e •The Watergaw", •The Bonnie Bronkit Baun", 
**C6untry Life*', •*The Eemis Stane" and ••Crowdieknowe*\ 
Some critics have claimed that because these early poems 
are in dialect, they have only a restricted appeal. But this 
is nonsense. Little ^ort is required by the avera^ reader 
to master the unfamiliar words, and once this has been 
achieved, it is seen that the sentiments could have been 
expressed in no other language but Scottish. Take, for 
example, the exquisite and profound ••WatergaV which 
could never successfully be translated into Engfish. 

Ac wect forenidit !' the yow-tmmmle,* 

I saw yon antrim* thing, 

A wateigaw* wi* its chitterin* licht 

Ayont the on-ding^; 

An* I thocht o* the last wild look ye gied 

Afore ye deed! 

There was nae reek i* the laverock's hoo8e« 

TTiat nicht— an nane i* mine; 

But I hae thocht o* that foolish licht 

Ever sin syne; 

An* I think that mebbe at last I ken 

What your look meant then. 
The prolonged and often bitter controversy over the 
use of Scots by Scottish poets is kirgdy beside the point. 
Poets should employ whatever language they feel best 
conveys their thoi^ts or emotions, and MacDiarmid him- 
self turned to English in his later •*world-view" poems. 
In 1926, Mad>iarmid published ••A Ehimk Man looks 
at the Thistle" which many critics regard as his master- 
piece. This great poem is a series of reflections on Scot- 
land (the thistie) and mankind in general by an observer 
whose vision has been clarified rather than clouded by 
alcohol. In it we see MacDiarmid's passionate belief in 
the duty erf every individual to follow his own light 
^erever it may lead hun with utter disregard of popular 
conventions or beliefs. You all must show^ he cries: — 

Contempt o' ilka^ goal 

nka goal save ane alane 

To be yoursel* whatever that may be . . . 

And the drunk man proudly proclaims his credo: 
ni hae nae hauf-way hoose but aye^ be whaur 
Extremes meet— it's the only way I ken» 
To dodge the curst conceit o' bein* ridit 
That damns the vast majority o* men. 



MacDiarmid's goal is nothing less than the liberation of 
humanity from all soul-destroying agencies including man's 
own stultfying beliefs and prejudices. ITie poet's Utopia 
(as expressed in Annals of the Five Senses) is a place: 

Where the members of eadi group of workers should find 
in their work the devdopment of their characters and the con- 
secration of their powers, ^vliere each citizen would know and 
be strengthened by the knowledge that he laboured not for 
himself only, not for his family, not for his country, but for 
eternal good. So long as there is fear between man and man, 
so long as there are looks askance, there can be no com- 
munion. The new dty must be a city ot friends and lovers. 
Many criticisms have been levelled against MacDiarmid's 
successive and apparentiy often perverse political all^- 
ences. At present he is a member of the Communist Party, 
which he paradoxically but characteristically rejoined after 
the Hungarian Revolution in 1956 (he was expelled before 
the war for "nationalist deviation") because as he said "in 
times of trouble one must cleave to one's friends". He told 
the present writer recenUy that he is moving now towards 
anarchism, but however that may be, it must be realised 
that all the political ideologies to which he has at various 
times given his support, are for MacDiarmid only means 
to the creation of his perfect society of free men. Never- 
theless he believes that these ideologies must be socialistic 
in one form or another, and althou^ he despises material 
success and prosperity, he realises that men cannot begin 
to fulfil their potentialities until they enjoy the basic neces- 
sities. This is from his "Second Hymn to L«iin": 
Oh, its nonsense nonsense nonsense, 
Nonsense at this time o' day 
That breid and butter problems 
S*ud be in ony man's way. 
They s*ud be like the tails we tint^o 
On leavin the monkey stage 
A' maist folk fash^^ aboot's alike 
Primaeval to oor age 
We've ^wn up fouc that haena yet 
Put bamily things aside 
— A' that's material an' moral — 
An* oor new state descried. 
Nevertheless MacDiarmid is the highbrow par excellence 
and teaches that there must be no pandering or talking 
down to the masses. He has nothing but contempt minted 
with pity for the "ordinary working man" gazing mmd- 
lessly at the telly, filling in his football coupon or discuss- 
ing the probable winner of the 3.30. He wants: 
Nae simple rhymes for silly folk 
But the hadU. art as Lenin gied. 
And he inveighs again and again against the debasement 
of the people by a corrupt press, educational system and 
church: 

I cannot OMitent myself with this miserable blind life that 
the majority of mankind is at present leading, and I do not 
see any reason for it Moreover I do not see anything really 
worth doing but to show men the way to a better life. If our 
philosophy our science and our art do not contribute to that, 
what are they worth? 

Lucky Poet (his autobiography) 
The right to ignorance, the avoidance of the excrutiatmgly 
painful business of thinking, cannot be conceded by anyone 
concerned with the interests of the masses of mankind . . . 
The cultural issue is the crucial and all important one and is 
the end in the lij^t of whidi everything else must be r^arded 
simply as means 

— ^**Joyce is Hard, but so is Life" article in the 

Daily Worker. 
(Concluded on page 103) 

1 ''ewe-tremble^'-^the cold spell after the shearing; 2 rare, 
unusual; 3 indistinct rainbow; 4 shivering; 5 downpour; 6 **There 
was no smoke in the lark's house" i.e. it was a dark and stormy 
night; 7 every; 8 always; 9 know; 10 lost; 11 worry. 
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This Believing World 

In spite of the expressed wish of the Pope for silence 
on birth control, supported by the pathetic plea from 
Cardinal Heenan. the ITV programme Tlus Week gave us 
a very good documentary on the problem on March 11th, 
with Catholic women bravely drfying both the Pope and 
Cardinal Heenan. The women made it plain that, while 
they wanted children, there was a limit — ^and that limit 
can only be attained these days with the use of artificial 
contraceptives. 

• 
A PRIEST did his best to defend the Church's ban on 
contraceptive devices, but could say little more than that 
"it was against God's law". Needless to say he produced 
no argument whatever that it was God's law. How did 
he know? His was a painful exhibition of "babbling" 
nonsense. Here were a number of womai with many 
children who would endanger their own health and lives 
by having more, being told by a celibate priest that it was 
"God's law" that they should not prevent conception. God, 
it seems, doesn't care two hoots about the poor mother. 

• 
"Should the BBC ever make fun of religion?" is the 
profound question posed by the Sunday Express (Jl'ilSS), 
and not answered by the paper. Instead, we were given 
answers by members of the public, most of whom were 
very religious, and therefore horrified that anything so 
sacred as religion should be attacked. A point to note is 
that "religion" always means the Christian religion. You 
can be as hilarious as you like over witch-doctors, but you 
must never never laugh at the "fishes' heads" archbishops 
are obliged to wear when conducting divine service. But 
it is interesting to note that while lay people protest, one 
clergyman was plucky enough to say, "I think bad religion 
should be a target for satirical exposure". He was the 
Rev. S. H. Taylor, and he added that "in Proverbs even 
God laughs at the silly contradictions of mankind". 

• 
But what a pity that Mr. Taylor did not more clearly 
define what he meant by "bad" religion. Some of us think 
that this description fits Christianity in general and not 
just the more fundamentalist sects. Indeed, even the 
tremendous opportunities given Christianity by the radio 
and TV do not seem to have prevented it from being both 
bad and silly. 

• 
We have often wondered whether in fact TV was 
such a positive advantage to religion. One answer comes 
from the Rev. G. Neely of the Church of the Epiphany 
Rotherhithe, who declares in the London Evening 
Standard (15/2/65) that at least some of his parishioners 
"preferred Ena Sharpies", the heroine of Coronation 
Street, to him. Ena, it is true, does look after a mission, 
but the only song we heard her play on the organ — ^and 
she plays very well — ^was "I'll be your sweetheart". 

• 
As EVERYBODY knows — or was told — ^the ship's band, 
when the Titanic was sinking, played "Nearer my God to 
thee", and it was sung both courageously and reverently. 
Later however, this story was debunked. And certainly 
many survivors were glad to be saved from getting any 
nearer to God. But the famous hymn is again in the news 
now that a new Anglican hynm book is shortly to be 
published — ^without it! It "encourages an altogeflier too 
maunderingly dependent attitude", said the literary 
adviser, Mr, Pollard. 



Two Letters to XheNew Statesman 

Dr. Anne Biezanek proposes (according to a letter in 
the New Statesman, 12/3/65), "to establish a haven, in 
the Merseyside area, for 'Priests under Pressure', such as 
Fathers McMahon and Ctocker — ^a place free from ecclesi- 
astical pressure of any kind whore priests can reflect peace- 
fully and come to a completely free decision on their own 
future, and, should they decide to return to the secular 
state, where first steps towards rehabilitation can be 
tak^i". The letter was in the name of John-Francis 
Phipps of 67 Bathgate Road, London, S.W.19. 

The following letter by the American columnist John 
Crosby, appeared in the same issue of the New States- 
man: — 

I'm disturbed by the uproar over the BBC sketch about a 
Roman Catholic priest and birth control. Sketches on the BBC 
don't usually get demands for an apology in the House dL 
Commons. The Catholic Church demands a special position. This 
is a form of Catholic terrorism that has paralysed, the United 
States. I'm saddened to see Britain yield to it. The Catholic 
technique is simply to kick up such a storm that next time the 
writers, the editors, will be too terrified to conmient or criticise 
anything Catholic. This works very well in America. The Catholics 
criticise our books, our plays, our movies, our birth control. 
Catholic books, plays or actions may not be criticised or com- 
mented about at all. I speak, incidentally, from very recent experi- 
ence. A column I wrote discussing, very mildly, the effects of 
Catholicism in Ireland was suppressed. I can and do denounce 
advertisers who pay my paper's bills. Catholics, no. 

Extremely important social and scientific advances are hdd up 
by throttling discussion. In America, Catholic pressure has totally 
suppressed discussion of the Aid to Education Bill, the most 
important piece of social legislation since the abolition of slavery. 
I'm not objecting, you imderstand, to the fact that Catholic 
opposition has stopped passage of the bill. Lots of bills, including 
very good ones, have got stopped. What Catholics have done is 
stopped discussion of the bill except on their terms. The C&tholic 
position is fully printed in all newspapers. The Catholic position 
is that a Catholic supports a state school system he doesn't send 
his children to. Why shouldn't he get tax money for his OUhohc 

garochial school system? Sounds reasonable. But the main reason 
e doesn't get tax money to support his religious schoob is that 
it's imconstitutional. Only President Kennedy, a Catholic, had 
enough guts to say it and because he was President it got printed 
in the press. It hasnt, so far as I can see, been printed since. 

The Protestant argument never gets printed. Their ar^gument, 
a cogent one, is that they support the state sdiools too. and also 
a public school system, and a magnificent one. Yale and Harvard, 
to mention only two universities, and Exeter and Andover, prob- 
ably the two finest preparatoiv schools in America (a preparatory 
school is what we would call Eton) were all originally religious 
schools, started and run by clergymen and supported by Protest- 
ants. They are all enormously ridi because of Protestant gener- 
osity. They are also marvellous schools. The Catholic parochial 
schools in America (as any liberal Catholic will teU you) aie not 
only flat broke but they are the worst schools we have, far worse 
than our state schoob (and some of those ar^ pretty bad). Presi- 
dent Kennedy, our only Catholic President, went to a series of 
Protestant schools. Most ridi Catholics go to good Protestant 
schools and universities. 

I think that priests are so ill-equipped as teachers that they 
should be prevented by law from teadiing children simply as a 
matter of public policy. I think also that priests should be pie- 
vented by law from preadiing birth control. Birth control U t 
public he^th matter, and, again, priests are not competent to deal 
with it. When you come right down to it, that's what that disputed 
sketch was about The function c^ satire is to deanse. But sup- 
pression has always been the tedmique of the CathoUcs. What 
the Catholics object to is opinion. They have been l^ally 
restrained from torture whidi they practised so skilfully in the 
Incjuisition. Now they are practising a sort of editorial InquisitiofL 
Cnticise us, make fun of us^ discuss us in any but our teims and 
we will torture you editonally; we will see to it that you are 
sacked from your jobs; we will see to it that it b not printed or, 
if it is, it is denounced in the House of Commons. 
John Crosby 

MORALS WITHOUT REUGION 

and other essays 

By Margaret KNioirr 

Price 10s. 6d. plus postage 8d. 

From THE Freethinker Bookshop 
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OUTDOOR 

Bdinbui^gh Branch NSS (The Mound>-~Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Brandies — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 p.ni. : Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 p.nL : T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Bristol Humanist Group (Kelmscott, 4 Portland Street, Clifton), 

Sunday, March 28th, 7.30. pjn.: E. Haillstone and others, 

"Abortion". 
Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, March 28th, 6.30 p.m.: A. J. Statham, "Rights and 

Reason — ^The Contribution of Thomas Paine". 
Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter's Anns, Seymour Place, 

London, W.l), Sunday, March 28th, 7.30 p.m.: Peter Tyrell, 

"Blessing, Bashing and Beads". 
North Staffordshire Humanist Group (Cartwright House, Broad 

Street, Helton, Stoke-on-Trent), Friday, March 26th, 7 pjn. : A 

meeting. 
Portsmouth Humanist Society (Friends* Meeting House, 25 North- 
wood Road, Hilsea), Friday, March 26th, 7.30 pjn.: Rev. D. 

SnRMAN, "Is Humanism Outmoded?". 
South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

lion Square, London, W.C.1), Sunday, March 28th, 11 a.m.: 

Dr. John Lewis, "Freedom in the Welfare State". 

Tuesday, March 30th, 7.30 p.m. : Lesue Aldous, "The United 

Nations". 
Surbiton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 

(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, 

Mardi 26th, 8 pjn.: A meeting. 
Worthing Humanist Group (Morelands Hotel, Marine Parade), 

Sunday, March 28th, 5.30 pjn.: Hector Hawton, "What 

Humanism Can Offer". 

Notes and News 

Although the avant-garde of the clergy were often criti- 
cised for undermining the simple faith of sunple people, 
said Canon John CtolUns in St. Paul's Cathedral on March 
14tih, there were many cases where to undermine a sunple 
faith that was untenable would do much more good than 
to leave it standing. Theological colleges were "hot- 
houses" for the care of the professional ministry. They 
concentrated, the Canon said, on the ordination examina- 
tion, givmg little time for other interests (The Guardian, 
15/3/65). They did not train men for the modem world. 
"They do not train them to be questioning men, question- 
ing evoything, including their own theology." Throughout 
the Church of England there was a great lack of intellec- 
tual int^rity. 



The BBC was accused of "a panic flight from decent 
values", "coarse taste" and "vulgarity" in a Times leader 
on March 6th, this presumably being the view of the 
Editor, ex-BBC Director-General Sir William Haley. The 
tone of the present Director-General, Sir Hugh Carleton 
Greene (in an interview in the Sunday Times the following 
day) was contrastmgly intelligent and responsible. "There 
may be those of us who would have preferred the BBC not 
to have apologised at all to outraged Catholics", commented 
New Statesman critic John Hohnstrom (12/3/65), but 
"Greene's wording was sober and reserved the right of 
free speech. It's clear from his interview that he's not 
rattled and won't let the BBC creep back into the 
Auntyism which he's done so much to drag it clear of . . . 
With a man like Greene, we needn't worry about refreez- 
ing mto the prim old image." 

It was good to note — and must have been encouragmg to 
Sir Hu^ Carleton Greene— how enligjitened MPs rose to 
the defence of the BBCs right to screen satirical attacks 
on any "worthy and important persons and institutions" 
without the risk of public or ministerial interference. A 
motion tabled by Tom Driberg and supported by Michael 
Foot and R^inald Paget (of Bradlaugh's old constituency, 
Northampton) deplored the "public displays of intem- 
perate anger" over the now notorious birth control sketch; 
pomted out that a Roman Catholic MP, Norman St. John 
Stevas was able to condenm it on the same programme 
at the time; and congratulated the EHrector-General on 
"the generally high standard of the more serious BBC 
programmes". Mr. Driberg's motion ur^ed Sir Hugh "to 
extend the producers' freedom to experiment, and while 
allowing reasonable time to minority interests and 
opinions, to ignore organised attacks by mmority pressure 
groups." Television progranmies which "shock and ofifend 
nobody" were, the motion suggested, "artistically and 
educationally worthless*. And, it reminded the public— 
and the Catholics— that viewing was not compulsory. One 
could always switch off. 

• 

Norman St. John Stevas defended what he called the 
"civilising notions" of heaven and hell in another appear- 
ance on BBCs Not So Much A Programme . . . The idea 
of rewarding good and punishing evil was beneficial, he 
argued. Agnostic Peter Hall of the Royal Shakespeare 
Theatre demurred on the grounds that concentration on 
a future life distracted responsibility from here and now. 
Novelist John Bowen, who said he had lived without God 
for some years, touched on the modem view of heaven 
and hell: the one the continued presence and the other 
the contmued absence of God. And if he had to choose 
between them Mr. Bowen would choose hell. 

• 
Members of the Rationalist Association of South Africa 
received the news of the ban on their Chairman, Professor 
Edward Roux with "deep indignation" and "strong resent- 
ment". They know that he never in any way "promoted 
Conmiunism" and that his activities in the Association had 
always been perfectly lawful. They record their warm 
appreciation of Dr. Roux's splendid services to the ration- 
alist cause. The ban is obviously a heavy blow to the 
Association, but the members declare their "collective 
determination to carry on the work". That assurance, they 
believe, is "the best tribute and thanks" they can offer him. 

• 
The first (March) issue of Heresy, the duplicated magazine 
of the Richmond and Twickenham Himianist Group, is 
well written and produced. The Editor is Nigel Sinnott, 
80 Forest Road, Kew, Richmond, Surrey. 
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The Shudder before Death 

By R. SMITH 



"Oily the dead have no fear," runs an old Spanish saying, 
and we may add, no care or anxiety either. A man is 
surely something of a corpse if he cannot shiver. And 
in that sense Heidegger is ri^t in proclaiming that anxiety 
is rooted in the fear of death. 

Mr. Colin McCall says, in so far as he is aware, he is 
not "squeamish" about death. That may be so in his case, 
but it IS very questicmable if he is entirely free of anxiety 
regarding his own death. Freethinkers may discuss their 
own deaths rationally and make what provision they can 
for their dependants, but this is in no way a full proof 
antidote to abolish the despair and anguish which dying 
entails. It is perhaps cleaner and more genuine, as Leo 
Chestov said, to expire like a dog in a cfitch than, evai, 
like Socrates discoursing, with forced calm, among his 
friends. 

"Consciousness of death need not entail anguish and 
despair," says Mr. McCall. But we all know that it does, 
and therefore it is futile to argue otherwise. Most people 
can hardly face up to life without drinks or drugs or some 
other sugar pill, let alone face up to death authentically. 
Sublimating death by religious decorum, or cheapening it 
by hygenic rationalism is only another way of concealing 
and fleeing from death. 

Mr. McCall thinks it is quite invalid to label an 
Epicurean or a Spinozan view of death, "superficial". He 
is of course quite entitled to think so, just as one is quite 
entitled not to take the question of death seriously at all. 

I would say the Epicurean view of death is superficial 
because it is just another way of refusing to treat the 
subject of death seriously. What mother is not concerned 
with the dying and death of her child? The Epicurean 
view, "Death does not concern us," is not only superficial, 
but also callous. 

Spinoza's view regarding death, it must be remembered, 
springs from his Pantheism, and I don't think Mr. McCall 
is a pantheist. It is indeed questionable if the "free man" 
that Spinoza writes about really exists. If he does he is an 
exception to the rule because man is forced to live with 
the knowledge that he is fastened to a dying animal. No 
theology or theodicy of death can overcome that fact. 

The "free man" of Spinoza is aware of death, but his 
wordly wisdom is superficial from the point of view of 
what dying entails. Wordly wisdom must spring from the 
knowl^ge of death and the fear of death, for without it 
all living things would soon cease to exist. Mr. McCall 
also thinks my mistake is to treat death as the fact, when 
it is merely a fact along with many others. He forgets here 
that death is the major factor in life, and we give signific- 
ance and profundity to it because it concerns us all. 

My pessimism obviously does not suit the temperament 
and attitude of Mr. McCall, as he seems to think it some- 
what of a bugbear, whereas I think the bugbear lies with 
the optimistic rationalist who will not face up fairly and 
squarely to the tragic conditions of the human predica- 
ment It may do well for Mr. McCall and his friends who 
think like him to remember the words Oscar Wilde said 
in prison: **The supreme vice is shallowness". Wilde had 
to enter prison brfore he began to properly understand the 
world, something he could never have done in the Caf6 
Royal. The same thing applies to despair and dying, for 
it is here we get the knowledge of the grim reality which 
dispels all our illusions, and not just a contingent fact. 

Heidegger is quite right to bring death to the fwefront 



in {diilosophy. In fact to dismiss death from philosophy, is 
like dismissing the Prince of Denmark trom Shakespeare's 
Hamlet. 

REPLY 

Mr. Smith should try his hand at horror stories som^ime; 
I am sure he would do well. I fear, however, that he has 
no head for logic. Take his first pai:agrapk. We may 
a^ee that a man is "something of a corpse if he cannot 
sUver", but I trust that we shonold recognise it as a meta- 
phorical statement and see that there is no justification for 
deducing from it that "anxiety is rooted in the fear of 
death" — ^whether or not the latter proclamation be true. 

He questions if I am entirely free from anxiety r^uxiing 
my own death. I prefer to say— because it bett^ describes 

the position ^that I enjoy living and therefore don't 

want to die. How I shall feel when I am old and decr^it 
is another matter. But it is a big leap from doubting entire 
freedom frcMn anxiety to asserting despair and anguish. It 
is a leap, nevertheless, that Mr. Smith takes with no 
compunction. Likewise, in his final paragraph, he imfdies 
that the only alternative to bringing death to the "fore- 
front" is to dismiss it. I can only repeat what I said in my 
last attribution to this discussion: that death is a fact 
but not the fact 

It is perhaps cleaner and more genuine, Mr. Smith dtes 
Leo Chestov as saying, to expire iS^e a dc^ in a ditch than 
like Socrates, discoursing with forced cafan. However 
much emphasis is placed on the qualifying "perhaps", this 
remark is absurd. "Qeaner" has no relevance and 
"genuine" no meaning. If we wish to discuss the question 
at all, it must obviously be in relation to Socrates, and 
who is to say that a calm death was not "genuine'* in his 
case? 

It will be noticed that Mr. Smith hurls his "genuines" 
and "authentics", his "profounds" and "significants"— 
and of course his contrasting "sup^cials" and "shaOows" 
— ^around alarmingly. Spinoza's wisdom is superficaal, we 
are told, "from the pomt of view of what dying entails". 
The Epicurean view is "not only superficial, but Gsdlous". 
But what does dying "entail"? Mr. Smith doesn't tell us. 

What he does is betray a muddled, emotional form of 
dualism. Man is not, as Mr. Smith suggests, "fastened to 
a dying animal": man is a living animal who, sooner or 
later, will die. In fact, the person who so oft^ links free- 
thinking with Christianity is himself mudi dos^ to the 
latter— especially in its Calvinistic form Ot may be signi- 
ficant that he is a Scot). Life is horrible, death hideous. 
One would feel sorry for him were be not so arrogant 

I should leave Mr. Smith in his awful dilemma were it 
not for his misrepresentation of Epicurus. It is not true 
that the Greek philosopher refused to treat the subject of 
death seriously. On the contrary he recognised religion 
and death (or what followed it) as the great causes cl fear 
in man. He set out, therefore, to try to remove these 
(onmected) fears rationally and, as he himsdf endured 
pain with fortitude, his was not purely a theoretical argu- 
ment. And in his will he provided for the children of one 
of his dead disciples, Metrodorous. If I had to summarise 
Epicurus's basic teaching, it was the prudent pursuit of 
pleasure or avoidance of pain, and it is still a good basic 
guide to living. 

Finally — and surely fitting Mr. Smith's case — here are 
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a few words from that great Epicuriean poet, Lucretius 
(in the Penguin translation by Ronald Latham): "When 
you find a man treating it as a grievance that after death 
he will either moulder in the grave or fall a prey to flames 
or to the jaws of predatory beasts, be sure that his utter- 
ance does not ring true. Subconsciously his heart is 
stabbed by a secret dread, however loudly the man himself 
may disavow the belief that after death he will still experi- 
ence sensation . . . When a livine man confronts the 
thought that after death his body wiU be mauled by birds 
and beasts ci prey, he is filled with self-pity. He does not 
banish himseft from the scene nor distinguish shar^dy 
^ou^ between himself and that abandoned carcass. He 
visualises that object as himself and infects it with his 
own feelings as an onlooker.** 

CouN McCall 

HUGH MACDAIRAUD 

(Concluded from page 99) 

As he approached middle-age, MacDiarmid all but 
abandoned the lyrical vein and bq^n to write long discur- 
sive philosophical poems ("In Memoriam James Joyce", 
"The Kind of Poetry I Want", "The Battle Continues") 
in which he attempted the immense task of synthesising 
all knowledge and creating as he put it "a seamless 
garment, a poetry of fact and science". Endless allusions 
from recondite systems of thought and countless quota- 
tions in many different languages are hurled at the reader. 
But MacDiarmid refused to be deflected from his purpose 
by the complaints of admirers of his former verse. 
I am forty-six, of tenacious long-lived country folk 
Fools regret my poetic change, from my "enchanting eariy lyrics" 
But I have found in Marxism all that I need . . . 
It only remains to perfect myself in this new mode 
That IS the poetry I want— aU 
I can r^anf now as poetry at all 
As poetry X)i today not of the past 
A Conmiunist poetry . . . 

—"The Kind of Poetry I Want". 
I used to write sic bonnv sangs 
ATjody wi' pleasure and profit could read 
Even yet a bit discipline's a* that I need 
To mak' myself ane o' the greatest poets 
Puir Sostland's ever managed to breed. 
Why dae I turn my back on a' that 
And write this horrible rubbish instead? 
— S^istain me, spirit o* God that I pay 
These seducdve voices nae heed. 

—"Stony Limits", 1934. 
In spite of their complexity, there are many passages of 
tremendous power and beauty in the later poems. At times 
he is depressed by the moronic emptiness of mind and 
non-understanding erf his fellow-Scots: 

Any^ere you so in Scotland today 

You can hear the people 

Economising consciousness. 

Struggling to think and feel as little as possible 

Just as you can hear a countryside in winter 

Crepitating in the grip of an mcreasing frost 

—'The Battle Continues." 
But he derives hope and comfort from the fact that all 
major reforms have be^i achieved by a minority, a mere 
handful of dedicated individuals. He believes rather over- 
optunistically perhaps in the emerg«ice of "a new mutation 
in the soul of man, as a result of which his consciousness 
will be so enlarged as to be capable of conceivmg and 
pursuing ends commensurate widi his technical mastery 
of means". At any rate, MacDiarmid is determined: 
Never to be turned into a strong silenced man 
For I am com and not diaff and will ndther 
Be blown away by the wind, nor burst with the flail 
But will abide them both 
And in the end prevaa ^ ^ . . .. 

For I am like Zamyatin: I must be a Bolshevik 
heioro the Revolution, but Fll cease to be one quick 



When Conmiunism comes to rule the roost 

For real literature can exist only when it's produced 

By madmen, hennits, heretics. 

Dreamers, rebels, sceptics, 

And sudi a door of utterance has been given to me 

As none may close, whosoever they be. 

MacDiarmid is essentially an intellectual poet, and has 
an intense dislike of all prophets of unreason whether they 
be of the left or the right. At the famous Writers' Confer- 
ence at the Edinburgh Festival in 1962. he attacked 
violently "writers who believe that the central issues of 
life today with which literature should deal are sexual 
perversion, and the vicious habits of beatniks and lay- 
abouts". Obviously, MacDiarmid is not "with it", though 
in some of his poems, for example "A glass of pure 
water", he comes very near to the attitude of those mod^n 
Zen "hipsters", Kerouac and Burroughs. 

MacDiarmid has always been an out-and-out atheist. 
Moreover, his atheism is of the extreme militant type. He 
thoroughly dislikes the term humanism because of its 
association with humanitarianism — anything suggestive of 
softness or sentimentality is anathema to him. (In an 
extravagant outburst he once exclaimed: "I have no use 
for humanity but only for the highest brain centres. I 
would sacrifice a million people any day for one immortal 
lyric".) Christianity, he rejects outright. As Mr. Duncan 
Glen says in his recent biography (Hugh MacDiarmid and 
the Scottish Literary Renaissance — by far the fullest and 
best account of the poet's life and work yet produced): 
"An acceptance of Christian belies and dog^s is for 
MacDiarmid not freedom but slavery to fear and super- 
stition. He equates Sunday Schools and religious instruc- 
tion with brain washing and subliminal propaganda . . . 
he believes it to be necessary to break out from the com- 
fortable and confining refuge of the Christian religion into 
the difficult but free world of unfettered intellectual 
thought". 

Scotland has treated her greatest modem son disgrace- 
fully. For years he lived in penury (wh^i he moved to a 
cottage in the Shetland Isles in 1933, his wife had to make 
the furniture out of orange boxes) and even today, he is 
far from well off, his pres^it small home having been 
fitted with running water and electricity only recently. His 
Collected Poems (1962) were originally published by 
Macmillan of New York as no Scottish publishing firm 
would handle them! But at long last he is now being 
universally recognised as one of the foremost literary 
figures of the twentieth century, worthy as a poet to stand 
alongside, Eliot, Yeats and Pound. By his genius, he 
restored and strengthened the proud Scottish image which 
had b^n tarnished and degraded by the sentimental 
vapourings of the "Kailyaird School", the egregious Harry 
Lauder and all the haggis and bagpipe bri^de. Let us 
leave him ever seeking for his "dty on the hill". 

The wisearchable masterpiece, the music of the spheres. 
Alpha and Omega, the omnific Word. 

CHURCH TAX EXEMPTION CASE DISMISSED 

A LAWSUIT originally brought by Mrs. Madalyn Murray 
(who now resides in Hawaii) challenging tax exemption in 
Bal^more has been dismissed by the Maryland Orcuit 
Court. Attorney Leonard Kcapelman, who successfully 
argued the Murray Bible-reading and prayer case before 
the US Supreme Cburt, has said that he will appeal 
against the ruling of Judge Wilson Barnes. Mr. Kerpelman 
estimated (according to Church and State, February 1965) 
that in Baltimore alone, exemption for churches resulted 
in an annual loss of $76 million in tax revenue. Such an 
exemption was, he argued, a violaticm of the First and 
Fourteenth Amendments of the US Constitution. 
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Philosophy of Science— Some Facets 

1— LAWS OF NATURE AND LAWS OF STATE 

By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

The word "law" is a good example of the way confusion 
can arise when the same word is used, with different 
meanings, in everyday language and by specialists. "Law", 
in ordinary use, means a limitation on human bdiaviour 
laid down by a ruler or government; and that meaning 
implies an element ot compulsion or restraint. A law 
of the state is a "prescriptive" law. 

When a scientist talks of the "laws of sciaice" or the 
"laws of nature" it is easy to let ideas of restraint and 
compulsion creep into our understanding of what he means. 
But the laws of nature are not compulsive or restraining; 
they merely describe certain regularities in the happenings 
of nature. They are not "prescriptive"; the>' are "descrip- 
tive". 

Take one of Kepler's laws of planetary motion as an 
example: it says that a line joining a planet to its sun 
sweeps over equal areas in equal tmies. This is not a 
statement of rule laid down by some cosmic monarch and 
obeyed by the planets; it merely describes how the planets, 
in fact, behave. It may be objected that the planets are 
indeed restrained in their motions — by the forces of gravity 
which act on them. But the gravitational laws themselves 
are only a description of one of the ways in which pieces 
of matter influence each other. In their turn the laws of 
gravity are explained by the more general descriptive laws 
of relative theory, which in their turn will no doubt one 
day be explained by some still broader descriptive law. 

This procedure of exjdaining each law by a more general 
one could only be brought to an end by the discovery of 
one complete description of how all matter behaves, and 
from which all the less general laws could be derived. And 
there would be nothing compelling matter to behave in 
accordance with this widest of laws; matter behaves as it 
does because it is what it is. Its nature d^ermines its 
behaviour. 

Confusion between laws of state and laws of science has 
led people to argue that because the former have a law- 
giver, so do the latter. In other words natural laws are 
used as an argum^t for the existence of God. But we 
have seen that scientific or natural laws are not rules but 
merely descriptions, and they cannot be used to support 
the idea of a mighty legislator. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE WANDERING JEW^ 

I have just finished reading The Wandering Jew. The print is 
the smallest and the tuigidity of Sue's style is, to say the least, 
difficult. But it was worth the effort It is the most rewarding 
book IVe read in years. Why I never heard about it until recently 
I don't know. But it does raise the point that we younger Free- 
thinkers have missed quite a lot, I mean in respect of what we 
can, surely re^rd as anti-religious classics like this. 

I shall certamly do my best to get ^unger FreetliinlcecB to read 
this book. It is a pity it can*t be reprmted— -and, perliaps, abridged 
to suit modem readers. 

P Kbasney 
MARXISM AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Mirabile dictu\ Even Mr. R. Smith, our exponent of Will, 
willy-nilly flowing, now admits the possibility of historical deter- 
minism. I will withdraw the word "chance** and substitute 
"circumstances*^, if it so pleases him. I do not think that the 
correct word has yet been coined, language being also subject to 
historical determinism. I used the word "chance" to indicate 
events outside the sociological processes which neverthdess influ- 
ence those processes. 

For instance, coast erosion; Dunwich, once a flourishing port 
with 50 diurches, is now half a street and one perilous pub. The 
course of Dunwich history has been altered by a geographical 
condition. Or, for instance, the exact angle at which the arrow 
flew which pierced Harold Godwin's eye and ensured the success 
of the Norman invasion. 

One can ai^e endlessly on the role of the individual in history 
just because it is impossible of proof. What is certain is, that the 
greatest intellect of antiquity could not have split the atom, though 
today a moron can do so by simply pushing the right button. 

Eva Ebury. 

[This correspondence is now dosed. — ^ed.] 
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VIEWS AND OPIHXON5 



RIDLEY 



A ooRRESPCWDENT recently mentioned the possible good 
effects that might have accrued at certain historical e[X)chs 
from the assassination of certain reactionary figures. Adolf 
Hitler was actually mentioned as an example. Since when 
the recent assassination of Malcolm X has painfully under- 
lined this controversial point at issue. Is assassination, 
whether religious (as apparently in the case of Malcolm X) 
political (as presumably in the case of President Kennedy) 
or for any other cause, 
ever morally permissible if 
not legally? Perhaps even 

more important, is it ever ,»,- ti t • /* 

effective? For granting as i fie JbthlCS Of 

we must — despite the rather a - . • * 

confused protests of Mr. R. AssaSSmatlOn 

Smith — that historical con- r F A 

ditions enable individuals ** ^ 

(at least in exceptional 

circumstances) to influence the course of human evolution; 
is the assassination of key personalities ever either socially 
expedient or morally justifiable? 
The End Justifies tbe Mean 

It would hardly be possible to pursue any serious 
theoretical discussion of this highly controversial subject 
without sooner or later coming up against the famous 
formula that "the end justifies the means". As is common 
knowledge nowadays, this advice has long been ascribed 
to the Jesuits, though its use by them has often been 
misunderstood. For whilst the institution founded by 
Ignatius Loyola certainly often behaved in a very equivocal 
way, and justified many morally ambiguous actions with 
a subde casuistry which often seemcS dishonest, it is 
surely obvious that no organisation could ever have advo- 
cated this aphorism in any entirely unambiguous and 
unqualified sense. 

Certainly the Jesuits, who as Catholic theologians were 
bound not only by elementary logic (an important element 
in the Jesuit curriculum), but dogmatically by the positive 
decrees of the Church of Rome interpreted in a precise 
sense, could not possibly have propounded such a mean- 
ingless definition. Under the heading, "the end justifies 
the means**, all that they actually did was to advocate 
such conunonplaces of moral casuistry as, say, shooting 
is in itself an "indifferent" (i.e. non-moral) action, for it 
is only circumstances that equate it with morality. 

For example, to shoot a mad dog in pursuit of a child 
is permissible (i.e. moral), whereas to shoot a peaceful 
wayfarer with intent to rob him is impermissible or 
immoral. The morality or immorality that results from 
the action of shooting is solely the dfects of the contingent 
circumstances. In this sense everyone must agree that the 
end justifies the means. All schools of Catholic moral 
theology propound such conmionplaces, and no evidence 
has so far been produced, at least as far as I know, that 
the Jesuits ever went beyond them in their theoretical 
formulations. 
Reigicidd 

Where these militant champions of the Counter- 
Reformation did give an opening to their critics. Catholic 
and Protestant alike, to accuse them plausibly of being 
basically amoral, was not in their theoretical formulations 



which seem to have been impeccable, but in their interpre- 
tations and resulting actions. For several leading Jesuit 
theologians in the era erf the Reformation (the Italian, 
Cardinal Bellarmme, and the Spanish Jesuits, Mariana 
and Suarez were the most important) arguing on strictly 
logical lines from the above premises, concluded that tf 
it is agreed that it is lawful (i.e. morally permissible) to 
shoot a mad dog or an armed robber in defence of one's 

secular goods, it is at least 

\ equally permissible to kill a 

\ heretic king or leader. It 

\ was in this and only in this 

j sense, that the theologians 

^ of the order who promul- 

\ gated the legality of r^cide 

\ argued. But one can under- 

I stand that these fine distinc- 

^ tions often driven home, 

not only by Jesuit subtlety in controversy, but several 

times actually with the point of the assassin's dagger, did 

not always appeal to Protestant kings and leaders who 

were in continuous danger of abruptly departing from this 

transitory life! It was scarcely surprising tliat both in 

England and France the theological treatises of the Jesuit 

r^cides were burned by the public hangman: in England 

under James I (1603-25) who had himself narrowly 

escaped being elevated to heaven by the Gunpowder Plot 

of Guy Fawkes, a fanatical pupil of the Jesuits, several of 

whom paid with their lives for their real, or alleged 

complicity in the notorious plot. 

The Jesuit teaching on regicide met with much opposi- 
tion even inside the Catholic Church. Actually, their most 
destructive critic was the French Catholic Jansenist, Pascal, 
whose critical Provincial Letters were largely responsible 
for giving the descriptive adjective "Jesuitical" the unsav- 
oury connotation of duplicity it has borne ever since. 
The principal Protestant monarchs assassinated by Jesuit- 
inspired regicides, were William the Silent (of Holland) 
and Henry IV of France. Pupils of the Jesuits were also 
responsible for attempts to murder both Elizabeth I and 
James I of England. 
Poitical AssassiMtioD 

So far we have confined the subject to religious murder, 
not nowadays the most common or important form of 
assassination. For even the Jesuits have ceased to advo- 
cate or practise it, and as Archbishop Roberts SJ, would 
confirm, it is no longer an "objection" to Roman Catholi- 
cism. However, politically-inspired assassination has 
played perhaps as important a role in the 20th century as 
did religious assassination in earlier c^turies. How far is 
such "propaganda by the deed" (to use an old anarchist 
slogan) either morally permissible in the Jesuit sense or 
even rfficacious politically? Is it true that the arbitrary 
taking of any individual's life can alter the course of 
history? 
AssassinatiM and the Social Order 

The evolution erf the social order has been from the 
primitive to the sophisticated; from the simple to the more 
complex, and this demonstrated sequence vitally affects 
the whole problem of political murder. For whereas in 
an early relatively unoi^ganised society, the murder of 
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a single prominent individual may actually have altered 
the essential direction of that society, with ever growing 
complexity modem society depends less and less upon any 
one person or group of people and more and more on 
complex groupings and mass-movements which become 
more and more unmune from the diects of a single killing, 
however dramatic. Thus in a primitive society like that 
depicted in the Homeric Iliad or the biblical Book of 
Judges, the killing of a single obnoxious individual could 
and did produce immediate dfects. 

However, the republican murderers of Caesar were 
unable to save the republic by this most dramatically 
famous of all political assassinations. And the murder ot 
President Kennedy did not produce either the millenium or 
the revolution, but only President L.B.J.! No doubt some 
exceptions can still be plausibly argued: if, say, Lenin or 
Hitler had been killed. But would it really have made all 



that difference? As far as we can now judge, probably not | 
In a much simpler society than our modem one, in 
Cromwellian England, the Leveller Sexby wrote prob- 1 
ably the ablest and most eloquent ddfence of political 
murder ever penned, his Killing no Murder (1656). Id 
this literary and analytical masterpiece, he ai^ed persua- 
sively that the death of Crcnnwell would bring about an 
English millenium. Now it so chanced that Cromwell did 
die (not actuaUy murdered, but probably of the fear of 
dying in which Sexby*s pamiAlet played its part), but 
what happened was the Restoration — ^hardly a miUenium! 
That was three centuries ago and the futility of assassina- 
tion is far greater now. So much so mdeed, that its former 
Jesuit and anarchist advocates have nowadays given it up 
The fact that it still flourishes in the USA merely [m)ves 
that a technically advanced society has not yet shed all 
traces of primitive violence. 



Churchill on Prayers for Rain 



There has recently been some speculation on the religious 
— or non-religious — beliefs of the late Sir Wmston 
Churchill. While not deciding the question, the following 
letter written to the Times on June 12th, 1919, during a 
period of drought, reveals at least an element (rf scepticism 
in Winston Churchill's outlook. It was not published until 
many years later, and we should like to thank Mrs. 
Margaret Knight for supplying us with a copy of it. 
Sir, 

Observing reports in various newspapers that prayers 
are about to be offered for rain in order that the present 
serious drought may be terminated, I venture to suggest 
that great care should be taken in framing the appeal. 

On the last occasion when this extreme step was resorted 
to the Duke of Rutland took the leading part with so 
much well-meaning enthusiasm that the resulting down- 
pour was not only sufficient for all immediate needs, but 
was considerably in excess of what was actually required, 
with the consequence that the agricultural conmiunity had 
no sooner been delivered from the drought than they were 
clamouring for a special interposition to relieve them from 
the deluge. 

Profitmg by this experience, we ought surely on this 
occasion to be extremely careful to state exactly what we 
want in precise terms, so as to obviate the possibility of 
any misunderstanding, and to economise so far as possible 
the neal for these special appeals. After so many days 
of drought, it certainly does not seem unreasonable to 
ask for a change in the weather, and faith in a favourable 
response may well be fortified by actuarial probabilities. 

While, therefore, welcoming the suggestion that His 
Grace should once again come forward, I cannot help 
feeling that the Board of Agriculture should first of all 
be consulted. They should draw up a schedule of the 
exact amount of rainfall required in the interests of this 
year's harvest in different parts of the country. This 
schedule could be placarded in the various places of 
worship at the time when the appeal is made. It would 
no doubt be unnecessary to read out the whole schedule 
during the service, so long as it was made clear at the time 
that this is what we have in our minds and what we 
actually want at the present serious juncture. 

I feel sure that this would be a much more businesslike 
manner of dealing with the emergency than mere vague 
appeals for rain. But, after all, even this scheme, though 
greatly preferable to the haphazard methods previously 
employed, is in itself only a partial makeshift. What we 



really require to pray for is the general amelioration of the 
British climate. What is the use of having these piece- 
meal interpositions — now asking for sunshine and now for 
rain? Would it not be far better to asc^tain by sdentific 
investigation, conducted under the auspices of a Royal 
Conmiission, what is the proportion of sunshine and rain 
best suited to the ripening of the British crops? 

It would no doubt be necessary that other interests 
besides agriculture should be rq>resented, but there shouki 
be a certain broad general reformaticm of the British 
weather upon which a now overwhehning concensus of 
opinion could be found. The proper proportion of rain to 
sunshine during each period of the year; the rel^ation of 
the rain largely to the hours of darkness; the apportion- 
ment ot rain and sunshine as between different months, 
with proper reference not only to crops but to holidays; 
all these could receive due consideration. A really scien- 
tific basis of climatic reform would be achieved. 

These reforms, when duly embodied in an official 
volume, could be made the object of the sustained appeals 
of the nation over many years, and embodied in general 
prayers of a permanent and not of an exceptional character. 
We should not then be forced from time to time to have 
recourse to such appeals at particular periods, which, since 
they are unrelated to any general plan, must run the risk of 
deranging the whole economy of nature, and involve the 
interruption and deflection of universal processes, causing 
reactions of the utmost complexity in many directions 
which it is impossible for us with our limited knowledge 
to foresee. 

I urge you, Sk, to lend the weight erf your powerful 
organ to the systematisation of our appeals for the reform 
of the British climate. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Scx>RPio. 

ABORTION LAW REFORM BEING 
KEPT UNDER REVIEW 

At question time in the House of Conmions on March 
26th, Mr. William Hamilton (Labour, Fife West) was toH 
by Miss Alice Bacon, Minister of State, Home Office, that 
the Home Secretary was keeping the matter of abortion 
law reform under review, but could hold out no prospect 
of early legislation. Miss Bacon said that she had met a 
deputation from the Abortion Law Reform AssodatioD, 
and everything it had said was bdng carefully studied. 
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Ingersoll Nominated for Hall of Fame 



The 1965 election to the Hall of Fame oi New York 
University was due to take place on April 1st. Among 
the nominadons was Robert G. Ingersoll, American 
lawyer, orator and freethinker, who was bom on August 
11th, 1833 and died on July 21st, 1899. The following 
tributes in his support are taken from the American free- 
thought magazine. Progressive World (February 1965). 

This is to give support to the candidacy of Robert G. Ingersoll 
for a place among those admitted in 1965 to the Hall of Fame. 
With the passing of the years it has becxxne ever clearer that 
IngersoU was the leading American of his day in upholding, 
through his own example, every man's ri^t to think for himself 
and to say what he honestly believes. This is a right that is basic 
to all progress, and it is because we Americans do have a consider- 
able measure of this right that we have been able to advance as 
no major people ever have advanced before. 

The right to differ openly, honestly, and without unnecessary 
vituperation is one of the rights of which we should be most 
proud. It cannot be maintained unless it is continually practised 
and unless honour is accorded those who are outstanding in 
practising it, no matter how much we may differ with them. It is 
in fact in the expression of our honour despite our differences that 
we show our strength and sincerity in this area. That is what 
IngersoU did. We should honour him fittingly before we can be 
condemned for not having honoured him if we reaUy believe in 
the freedom that we profess. 

Herman J. Muller, Distinguished Service Professor 
Indiana University, Nobel Prize Winner in Genetics 

I am writing to nominate and urge the consideration of the 
name of Robert G. Ingersoll for inclusion in the Hall of Fame. 

Robert G. Ingersc^l, lecturer, teacher, writer and philosopher, 
was an outstanding exponent and influence for an extremely 
important element in the development of the intellectual and 
religious life of America. His thought is a significant expression 
of the rational and critical in the consideration of religious and 
moral problems. He combines the tradition of dissent and the 
affirmation of the American democratic process. In the period 
when Darwinism challenged conventional religious beliefs and 
had shaken the faith of millions he brought his brilliant and 
scholarly talents to bear on the problems of faith. He made many 
Americans who were in the churches and temples rethink and 
restate their affirmation in ways which squared with science and 
democratic values. 

For the substantial numbers who were outside of traditional 
religion he was a leader and teacher who helped them restate the 
principles essential to a faith in man and in democracy. Among 
all the leaders of his generation he functioned as a gadfly, a 
challenge to conscience, but also throughout his writings one finds 
an affirmative ^rfiilosophy of man involving disciplined thought 
and a great loving heart. 

In the American struggle for freedom of mind, freedom of 
conscience and freedom of faith, for believers and unbelievers, 
the name of Ingersoll is a living force today as it was during his 
lifetime. For countless generations he will continue to have a 
great name in the roster that includes Thomas Paine, Thomas 
Jefferson, Emerson and John Dewey. 

Algernon D. Black, Leader 
New York Society for Ethical Culture 

I am writing to recommend the candidacy of Robert G. Inger- 
soll for a i^ace in the Hall of Fame of New York University. This 
I am very glad to do, since IngersoU's writings were among the 
eaiiiest religious literature which as a boy I read, and his Mistakes 
of Moses was my first introduction to the splendid literature of 
the Old Testament His volumes were ranged on the shelves of 
my father's library, as they had a place among the books of every 
forward-looking American minister of those days. Ingersoll was 
not a trained Biblical scholar, but his lectures and writings played 
a most important role in liberalising the religious thinkmg of 
Americans during the post-Civil War period, and in preparing 
them to receive the modernised gospel created by the impact oi 
Darwinian thought. He deserves an honoured place in the process 
of loosening the bonds <^ a literal-minded theological tradition 
and preparing the ground for the humanised religious thinking of 
the twentieth century. ,^ . ^ ,. . , 

Ingersoll also enjoyed a most significant part m the pohtical 
life of nineteenth-century America. He was statesmanlike and 
widely influential in spreading the programme of an enlightened 



and progressive Republicanism. The Republican party in those 
days, as today, needed all the enlightenment it could get, and 
Ingersoll rose nohXy and intelligently to the opportunity. 

Ingersoll is certainly a major figure in the intellectual and 
cultiual life of the American peo|de, and well deserves the 
recognition the Hall of Fame could give him. 

John Herman Randall, Jr. 
Woodbridge Professor of Philosophy Columbia University 

Robert G. IngersoU has given to Americans a great heritage in 
the historical image of his personal life and character. He was 
fearless, aggressive and rigidly conscientious in following his own 
convictions and ideals. At a time of intense controversy and wide- 
spread intolerance of the very idea of disbelief in a personal God, 
he applied to himself the term agnostic. 

He chose to make of himself a balanced and rounded-out leader 
of men in several spheres, renouncing in so doing the much 
greater fame and material rewards that would have been his in 
exchanee for single, intense application in any one of several 
fields. This was his deliberate decision, despite a childhood of 
harsh and narrow discipline. He had achieved brilliancy in states- 
manlike politics, having held high office and gained recognition 
of the great probability of winning a higher position. He gained 
national acclaim as a famous lecturer, not only on agnosticism 
for which popular opinion has chiefly characterised him, but also 
for scholarly lectures on statesmen, scientists, great thinkers and 
writers. He took a foremost place as a leader of men at the bar, 
moving from a local sphere to that bf the most important cases 
in the nation. 

Engaged for many years in the bitterest polemics, he exhibited 
throughout his life extraordinary personal charm. The greatest of 
sdl challengers of conventional beliefs of an entire era, he con- 
ducted himself with impeccable propriety in all relationships. 

For all Americans, whether of his religious persuasion or of 
completely opposite views, Ingersoll set an example of indepen- 
dent thinking, moderation and the constant use of common sense. 
Lb Roy Bowman, Retired Professor 
Brooklyn College 

I am glad to endorse the candidacy of Robert G. Ingersoll for 
election to the Hall of Fame. 

As a teacher of public speaking it has been my privilege to 
show students of the art of speaking how the great master, Robert 
G. Ingersoll, influenced his generation and succeeding generations 
throu^ his platform appearances. I do not suppose there is any 
American orator who has been more anthologised than Robert G. 
Ingersoll. His funeral oration at the grave of his brother is a 
classic. So also is his renowned address "The Liberty of Man, 
Woman and Child". 

Think of the orators in his own generation that he influenced : 
Darrow, Debs, Beveridge, and many others. Albert J. Beveridge 
called him one bf the four great orators America has produced. 

His cry against all fetters that seek to bind the human mind and 
heart can stiU be heard, and it is now important that it be heard 
today. I am always glad to lead my students to him. Often 
students become enchanted with his power and read all of him. 

One of his great friendships was with Walt Whitman. Bliss 
Perry paints an unforgettable picture of him as he raised funds 
for Walt's declining years and as they spent the night together 
talking, talking. 

If anyone is to be in the Hall of Fame, surely Honest Bob 
should be! 

Lionel Crocker, Head Department of Speech 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 

In this day when the freedom of thought and speech is being 
threatened as never since the Alien and Sedition Acts, it is well 
for the American people to take notice of and to remember 
Robert G. Ingersoll. It makes little difference whether one agrees 
with all that he said and did. Tlie important thing is that he 
dared to speak his mind even on impopular subjects and to take 
the consequences. He stood for the right of every American to 
freedom of thought and to freedom of speech. That is a priceless 
contribution. 

Avery Craven, Professor of American History 
University of Chicago 

I am advised that Col. Robert G. Ingersoll has been nominated 
for a place in the Hall of Fame of New York University. I am 
very glad to second the nomination. 

Apart from pre-eminence as one of the nation's most felicitous 
and persuasive orators, Col. Ingersoll had a seminal role in form- 
ing tiiat climate <^ opinion in our country whidi, in spite oi 
{Concluded on page 108) 
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This Believing World 

Is ANYONE surprised that some hospital visitors arc good 
enough to leave sick patients Oiristian tracts with such 
intriguing titles as, "^Arc you ready to die?"" and of 
course— "Arc you saved?'* (Daily Mail, 18/3/65) It 
appears that some patients have been "very disturbed", 
and some have even declined necessary operations "be- 
cause of what was said Ui pamphlets**. But surely the tract 
distributors were doing the work of Christ in trying to 
bring sick people nearer to God. Yet we have the Rev. 
G. A. D. Mann, Secretary ci the Free Church Hospital 
Chaplaincy Board refusing to alow any more of the tracts 
to be distributed. The tract donors "have no ministerial 
training*', he says. As if that matters! 

it 

The Vatican seems to be getting into another jam as 
serious in its way as whether Catholic wc^nen should be 
allowed to use contraceptives or not, or whether evolution 
is true or not. It is simpW whether it is going to hand 
over a £23,000.000 tax defidt to the Italian government. 
Experts estimate that the Vatican has £5,000,000.000 in 
the kitty (Daily Mirror, 2/3/65), and it is known to have 
vast investments. Indeed an Italian left-wing newspaper 
calls the Vatican, "The biggest tax evader in the country". 
Not the right terms, surely to use for the earthly reprc- 
sentative of God Almighty. 

# 
We always love to record the wise opinions of the Bishop 
of Southwark. and his latest quip, given in the Daily 
Express (4/3/65) is, "There is nothing in the Bible to 
suggest that Christianity will ever be a popular religion. 
A way of living based on obedience to divine sovereignty 
and self-sacrifice will never appeal to the majority**. Weil, 
well. And this after being taught at school that there is 
actually no easier religion to follow than Christianity, 
based as it was and is on the simple and easily followed 
precepts of "our Lord** meek and mild. Of course, in the 
ultimate, the one Christian precept universally followed 
was "Compel them to come in** — bl much more efficient 
way than merely teaching them to do so. 

• 
How SUCCESSFUL this has been is shown by the assets 
in hard cash and property owned by the two successful 
branches in the business — the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Church of Ensland. Few industrial concerns 
have shown such a remarkable facility for gathering in the 
shekels in such enormous quantities. And the founder 
himself had nowhere to lay his head. 

• 
How OFTEN do we find the basest ingratitude when the 
things of God are in evidence for our appreciation! Here 
is Nlr. W. Richards (News of the World, 14/3/65) spend- 
ing £35,000 on building a new church in gratitude to the 
Lord for sparing his lire 41 years ago, and nobody wants 
it, and it looks as if it will have to be turned into a Bingo 
hall. This is too terrible to contemplate. Can anyone 
imagine Jesus Christ conducting a Bingo game at full 
blast? 



ADMISSION 

There's hope and there's heart in it. 

Men have their part in it, 
Science and art deeply sound it; 
So faith mifiht be fed; 

Had God simply said : 
"I didnt create it— I found it." 

A.E.C. 



NATIWiAL SECULAR SOCIETY 
ANNUAL DINNER 

Members from Birmingham, Bradford, Leicester, Notting- 
ham, Stockport and Taunton were among those who 
attended the 59th Annual Dimier of the National Secular 
Society at the Horse Shoe Hotel, London. The Gaest of 
Honour was Leo Abse, MP, and David Tribe, jwesidaii 
of the Society was in the Chair. 

Mr. Tribe introduced Mr. Abse as, "the MP for human 
relations" and rrferred to the many progressive causes for 
which he had worked. These included divorce law reform, 
improvemoit of prison conditions, and the implementatioD 
of the sections of the Wolfenden Report relating to homo- 
sexuality. Despite his support of causes for which it is 
constantly claimed that public opinion was not ready, 
Mr. Abse*s share of the vote in his constituency of Poniy- 
pool had increased at every election. Mr. Tribe declared 
that Mr. Abse was an example to the social conscience 
of the nation. 

In reply, Mr. Abse declared that it was rather strange 
that he should be there among Secularists. As long as 
anti-semitism persisted, he would always be diffident about 
dissodatmg himself from Judaism, but he had been forced 
into a position of opposition to religion by the extra- 
ordinary attitudes of religious leaders who regularly 
opposed measures which his clinical experience as a lawyer 
had shown him to be necessary. 

TTie public, however, were more concerned with a 
rational approach to family matters than with religious 
theories. Morality should not be dependent upon religicm. 
Secularists and Humanists have a great responsibilty for 
showing a rational morality and proving that man caii live 
upright without religion. 

Peter Cotes proposed a toast to the National Secular 
Society, and conmiended modem trends in its activities. 
He congratulated the Society on using twentieth century 
weapons to meet twentieth century problems. Mr. Cotes 
concluded by expressing pleasure at seeing so many long- 
standing members present. 

William Miller (Chairman of the Birmingham Brandi) 
replying on behalf of the Society, said the Dinner should 
be a celebration. We had at last broken through into the 
mass media and received wide publicity in the press, on 
radio and on televisicm. 

The current Roman Catholic discussions on birth control 
were too late, said Mr. Miller. Catholic womai were 
already deciding matters for themselves. But we must 
continue to work to rid the world of fear and superstition. 
Current progress was the result not only of the rfforts 
made in the past twelve months, but of years erf work by 
Secularist pioneers, whose example should encourage us. 

Mr. C Bradlaugh Bonner, President of the World Union 
of Freethinkers, and Mr. W. Griffiths, Treasurer erf the 
National Secular Society, sent greetings. M. Md. 

INGERSOLL NOMINATED FOR HALL (NP FAME 

(Concluded from page 107) 

inertia and active resistance, helps to transvalue the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution from a jmous aspiration into a powerful 
force in the American way of life. Espectaily on issues of religious 
freedom for agnostics and unbelievers as well as true bdievers, 
he received a wider hearing and won more genend tolerance than 
any other single champion of freedom of omscience and thought, 
not excepting such Founding Fathers as Thomas Paine, Benjamio 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, whose fahh in 
the freedom of the mind and the toleration of diffeienoes he 
reaffirmed, extended, and developed a broader public Boocptxncc 
for. Col. IngersoU's place is assuredly with tiiem among the 
nation*s famous men. 

Horace M. Kallen, Retired Professor 
New School for Social Research, New Yoric, N.Y. 
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103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1 

Telephone: HOP 2717 

The Freethinker can be obtained through any newsagent or will 
be forwarded direct from the Publishing Office at the following 
rates: One year £1 17s. 6d.; half-year, 19s.; three months, 9s. 6d. 

In USA and Canada: One year, $5.25; half-year, $2.75; three 
months, $1.40. 

Orders for literature should be sent to the Business Manager of 
the Pioneer Press, 103 Borough High Street, London, S,E.l. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society may be 
obtained from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, 
S,EA. Inquiries legarding Bequests <md Secular Funeral Services 
should also be made to the General Secretary, NSS. 

Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

Items for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.in. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower HUl). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjTi. : Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 p.m. : T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 
Sunday, April 4th, 6.45 p.m.: J. B. Durk, "The Problem of 
Freewill". 

Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, April 4th, 6.30 pjn.: Arthur Smith, "Osteopathy". 

Marble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenter's Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.l), Sunday, April 4th, 7.30 p.m.: David Tribe, 
"Secular Vineyard". 

South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, April 4th, 11 a.m.: 
Dr. Maurice Burton, "Automation in Biological Studies". 
Tuesday, April 6th, 7.30 p.m. : Trevor Hatton, "Prison Condi- 
tions in Modem England". 

Surbiton and Maiden & Coixnbe and Kingston Branches NSS 
(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick). Friday, 
April 2nd, 8 p jn. : Peter Fryer, "The Fruits of Philosophy". 

Notes and News 

OfRVL CCWNOLLY was right (in the Sunday Times, 111^165) 
to take up the implications of Lord Devlin's religious and 
authoritarian attitude to law and morality in his book of 
lectures. The Enforcement of Morals (Oxford, 25s.). Lord 
Devlin returns again and again in his lectures to two 
topics: Mill on Liberty and the Wolfenden Report, 
quoting a key phrase from each "in order to consider and 
reconsider various forms of demolishing them.** He does 
not, Mr. Connolly said, "really ^sp the nature of homo- 
sexuals** and "leaves the fanpression that to revise the law 
here would be a confession of weakness**. As a (Catholic, 
Lord Devlin r^;ards marriage as a sacrament and he 
would like to see a greater readiness to withhold divorce, 
and a refusal to grant guilty parties the automatic right to 
re-marry. In fact, his marriage "reforms'* are marked 
by what Mr. Connolly terms a "general aridity**. 

if 

Mill held that the only purpose for which power could 
ri^tly be exercised over a member of a civilised society 
against his will was to prevent harm to others. His own 



good, either physical or moral, was "not a suflScient 
warrant*'. And the view of the Wolfenden Report was 
that it was not the function of the law "to intervene in the 
private life of citizens or to seek to enforce any particular 
pattern of behaviour", apart from preventing harm to 
others. Crime should not be equated with sin: "there must 
remain a reahn of private morality and immorality which 
is, in brief and crude terms, not the law's business". 
Contrast these libertarian statements with the rigidity of 
Lord Devlin. "Those who believe in God and that He 
made man m His image will," he writes, "believe also that 
He gave to each in equal measure the knowledge of good 
and evil, placing it not in the intellect wherein His grant 
to some was more bountiful than to others, but in the 
heart and understanding, building there in each man the 
temple of the Holy Ghost". 

• 
Pope Paul VI has given his blessing to the Rotary Oub, 
previously condemned by the Vatican (notably in 1929 
and 1951) apparently because it didn't require its members 
to profess any religious faith. "That aspect of your pro- 
gramme caused the Church concern", the Pope said, 
"because we feared it might encourage the introduction 
of other ideologies into your group, or that your members 
would think that the Rotarian code was sufficient to meet 
man's spiritual needs". The Guardian's Rome correspon- 
dent, George Armstrong, suggested that the Holy Office 
had thought and possibly still did think it could detect 
"the faint odour of Masonry coming from the Rotarians' 
innocent-looking monthly cottage pie" (22/3/65) and he 
reminded us that the Boy Scout movement in Italy was 
regarded as "potentially seditious" until it came under 
Church control. Mr. Armstrong also reported that, before 
leaving the Vatican, Rotary Qub officials presented the 
Pope with a cheque "for an undisclosed amount" to be 
us^ for Catholic Church charities. 

• 
Atheism is rife among teachers in schools at Dover, Deal 
and Sandwich, if several speakers at the Divisional Educa- 
tion Executive are to be believed {Kent Messenger, 
12/3/65). There was "a considerable amount of militant 
atheism among teachers", said Councillor J. Blake of 
Deal; some of them were "propagating atheism to good 
purpose", added the Rev. Ewart Roberts. The Executive 
was debating a motion from a Roman Catholic priest. 
Father Terence Tanner: "That this divisional executive 
is concerned about the influence of religious teaching on 
the conduct of children and young people, and expresses 
the view that such teaching should only be given by 
teachers who are convinced Christians**. It was decided 
by 17 votes to 2 to make the motion a resolution at the 
annual conference of tihe National Association of Divi- 
sional Executives. And Mr. A. D. Hewlett, the Divisional 
Education Officer, said tliat he would circulate the motion 
to all heads of schools in the area. So if atheism is as 
"rife" as the speakers alleged. Christian teachers may well 
soon be complaming of overwork. 

• 
"No teacher is compelled to give religious instruction," 
commented Mr. V. T. Ferguson of Deal and Sandwich 
NUT. It was his experience that "those teachers who are 
agnostics, or atheists ask to be relieved of giving religious 
instruction.** And in a press release (16/3/65) the National 
Secular Society described RI as "an ecclesiastico-political 
intrusion into the life of the school". The Agreed Sylla- 
buses were not, it said, "impartial statements about the 
Christian faith**, but "vehicles of special pleading and 
attempted brainwashing.*' 
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(The EKrector of Religious Broadcasting, Television 

Britannicus, is discussing the programme sdiedule 

with his production secretary.) 

Sir Alex Grovel: Now, Miss Smith, what have we on the 
saintly schedule this month? 

Miss Smith: Just the usual stock stuff so far. A touch of 
the old ecumenicals. Another bit about the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. A soupcon of Schweitzer. A couple of Sunday 
afternoon services from remote Welsh chapels — did you 
know that Cwm Rhondda is now top of the Protestant 
pops? There's a chat about life between a bishop and a 
very attractive young iShn starlet We haven't fixed the 
actress yet, but there are plenty of volunteers from the 
bishops. Then there's a very uplifting group discussion 
among the East Cheam Boy Scouts on how to build a 
mission hut in Mongolia . . . and I think we may dig up 
the odd nun or two for a debate on The Fill. We seem 
to be sweating on ideas for Sunday Brake but I've sent 
plenty of scouts out into the Mothers' Union branches and 
the skiffle clubs and we ought to be okay there. If we're 
stuck, we can always do something about Smeihwick . . . 
Sir Alex: Yes . . . yes. But have we got anything with 
pep. zing and go? Anything "with it"? Anything really 
. . . sexy? There's been an alarming drop in the viewing 
figures lately. Miss Smith. We could do with something 
way out to entice the admass from Panorama and Com- 
pact Something . . . gritty. 

Miss Smith: We could bash the poor old Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses. I suppose. We could probably arrange a Face to 
Face interview between one of the ministers and the 
director of the Blood Transfusion Service . . . 
Sir Alex: God preserve us! 

Miss Smith: Well, what about the Mormons? They could 
put on a display of their gold plate, and tell people how 
to stop smoking. And we haven't even touched the 
Exclusive Brethren . . . 

Sir Alex: Contain yourself. Miss Smith. We don't want 
minority groups. Anyway, we are not against smoking. 
Half the clergy would be a dead loss if they couldn't suck 
their pipes during the programme. 
Miss Smith (desperately): There's that offer from the 
Salvation Army to put on a massed beat group of 4,000 
female guitarists all twanging away to the tune of "Rock 
me to Jesus . . ." 

Sir Alex: Old hat. I'm fed up with all this folk-songism. 
Can't we have some decent music for a change? 
Miss Smith: What about Colour-Barl We've literally 
hundreds of nice blackies on our books. They're all itching 
to earn a bob or two— and most of them can sing as 
well . . . 

Sir Alex: Done to death. The average televiewer today 
is looking for kicks. Give him Sammy Davis, Jnr., con- 
ducting High Mass and he won't blink and eyelash. 
Miss Smith: One thing we hav^'t done — drugs. How 
about an RC priest, a Buddhist monk and an Anglican 
parson; sit 'em in the studio, give *em a few rerfers and 
some purple hearts and let them compare the experience 
with . . . let's call it "A Superior Ecstasy"? 
Sir Alex: Wow! There's a germ of an idea there. Perhaps 
they could all go to one of these all-night teenage dope 
clubs and see if they can make a few conversions? Make 
some wonderful candid pictures ... 
Miss Smith: I've got one lined up already--a bishop who 



says he's prepared to do anything if I can get him on the 
Box. Mind you, the teenagers might be a bit difficult. 
They're getting more cautious these days. Won't look at 
the camera without a f at f ee . . . But wait. Sir Alex- 
there is one thing we haven't done which could be 
arranged quite easily ... 

Sir Alex: What's that? You mean put an atheist on the 
programme? Miss Smith, I've told you brfore— no, no, no. 
Compl^ely out of our area. Last time the Other channel 
had one he wouldn't stop talking and I suspect he was 
tiddly — and a Communist to boot. Always remember that 
this is a religious outfit. Miss Smith. Let one of 'em in 
and all the other people will be saying they're atheists so 
they can get into the act. 

Miss Smith: The trouble is, sir, that most of the available 
scientists, doctors, writers, social workers, philosophers 
and historians seem to be that way inclined. It's as much 
as I can do to get them even to give a mention to the 
Almighty. 

Sir Alex: Yes ... I know what you mean. Thank God 
that most of them seem to be Christian atheists, at any 
rate. 

Miss Smith: One good thing — ^we have managed to fix up 
the Eventide Reflections for the month. We've got that 
nice Manchester clergyman who talks about the football 
results, and the RC priest who was savoi from the demon 
drink, and that chap with the b«ird — ^all the ladies, en 
love him . . . 

Sir Alex: Good show. But tell them to put more blood 
into it. More local colour. Less gospel and more guts. 
Yes, Miss Smith— glamour, guts and God, in that order. 
That's the formula. 
Miss Smith (coyly): Oh, Sir Alex! You are a one! 



The BBC and Marx 

Marx— in the second of the BBC's three television pro- 
grammes on Jewish thinkers who had challenged Christi- 
anity — proved to be made of much sterner sti3f than had 
Freud a fortnight earlier. Or rather his disciples did. True, 
Martin Milli^ referred to a "marvellous, heightened'* 
sense of the dignity of man to be got from the New Testa- 
ment, but he clearly expressed the distinction between the 
Marxist view of man working out his own salvation "on 
earth by earthly processes" and Christian "redemi)tion". 
And Philip Thody and Gerry Cohen developed this despite 
constant interruptions from the Rev. Joseph McCuIlodi 
Christianity was concerned with saving people's souk 
whereas Marx concentrated on this life. A "travesty", 
protested Mr. McCulloch. Christianity was concerned with 
attaining "real" life. He didn't elucidate. 

The Rev. Werner Pelz's comparison erf Marx with an 
Old Testament prophet had point. But efforts of Mr. Feb 
and chairman Brian Redh^ to show the closeness d 
Marxism and Christianity were in vain. And Jerry Cohen's 
final Marxist comment, "We don't see how there is any- 
thing greater than the whole of human history", carried 
the day. 

The last programme in the series due to be shown on 
March 31st, will be devoted to Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
author of the Tractatus Logico PhHosopMcus: 
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By H. CUTNER 



Mr. F. a. Ridley's generous tribute to Dr. 2feitlin*s 
scholarship is thorou^y deserved, and few unbiased 
people can deny that from his examination of Jewish and 
Christian authorities. Dr. 2^tlin has proved his case. I 
heartily concur with hhn that the Jews did not crucify 
Jesus. 

Dr. Zeitlin stresses that his argument is based on 
"history'*. "I am nof he says (The Freethinker, January 
15th). "dealing with any theological problems or hypo- 
theses, but am analysing the records as a hist(MJan*\ and 
he has every ririit to do so. He will allow me the same 
right to deal wim the problem, not only from the viewpoint 
of history, but also from theology if I do wish it. I cannot 
see how any problem relating to the Jews and Jesus can 
be considered only from the point of view of history. 

In the first place, what history? The "history** of the 
Gospels? Any "history** which takes angels and devils, 
myths and miracles, seriously, is not history at all. And 
once again I must stress— as I have otten done in these 
pages — that if one believes in the existence of the kind of 
God we have depicted for us in the Bible, there is no need 
to worry about miracles. The biggest miracle is God 
Abnighty, and there should never be any diflSculty in 
believing the lesser miracles. Why Muslims should stress 
the existence of one God only, Allah, as proof that Islam 
is superior to other religions, passes my comprehension. 
One God or many is alike nonsense. 

Without producing any evidence that Pilate said this or 
Jesus answered that. Dr. Zleitlin takes for granted the 
Christian "records**— the Gospels— and argues from them 
his own case as a historian. But did Pilate say what he 
quotes, in Greek? Did Pilate know a word of Greek? 
Was the trial of Jesus conducted in Greek? As a historian. 
Dr. Zeitlin who is very quick in pointing out what is or is 
not found m some of the manuscripts we have of the 
Gospels, never touches this point. Who is responsible for 
the Gfreek Gospels— old and new? Or to put the matter 
in another way, unless Dr. Zeitlin can produce evidence 
that the Gospek are authentic, how can they be cited as 
authorities. 

It may be said that he is only quoting them to show 
how contradictory they are. how it is impossible to trust 
Matthew, for example, because John contradicts him, and 
so on. Well, of course the way the Gospels do contradict 
each other is certainly a proof that they cannot be relied 
upon. But the contradictions are very well known to most 
Christian students of the New Testament, but still they 
believe. They believe just as strondy that the Jews did 
crucify Jesus, and they are very unlikely to give up their 
scap^oats just because of a few contradictions in the 
Gospels. 

Dr. Zdtlin is perfectly right when he says that "the 
Apostolic Fathers did not make the accusation of the 
crucifixion against the Jews**, and some of them appear 
also to have known precious little about Jesus. In fact, 
while the Gospels, Acts, and the Epistles (we are told) are 
products of the first century, and are packed with all kinds 
of stories about Jesus, second century Christian writers 
like TheojAilus and Athenogarus, are quite silent about 
Jesus, and as for second century P^igan writers, some 
appear never to have heard erf Clmstianity either. 

One dl Dr. 2^tlin*s historical authorities is Justin 
Martyr who was. Dr. Zdtlin says, "the first one to blame 
the Jews for the crucifixion of Jesus'*. Well. Justin had 



a long dialogue with Trypho, a Jew, who roared with 
laughter at some of the imbecilities uttered by his 
opponent. And TryiAo roundly told him that the 
Cliristians had ''invented** Jesus, that nothing was Imown 
about him. not even where he was bom. Now. how 
could TryiAo have said all this if the Gospels. Acts, and 
Epistles had been in existence? Here are his exact words, 
according to the translation in the Ante-Nicene Library: 
But Christ, if he has indeed been bom and exists anywhere, 
is unknown, and does not even know himself . . . and you, 
having accepted a groundless rc^rt, invent a Christ for your- 
selves, and for his sake are inconsiderately perishing . . . 
The Dialogue with Trypho is not a Jewish document, 
but a Christian one. and is said to have been "'published** 
about 150 AD. We thus have the testimony of a renowned 
Christian admitting that there were Jews dien who denied 
the historicity of Christ This being the case, there could 
have been no crucifixion if he was right. But in addition, 
we have the testimony of Irenaeus. another of Dr. ZeitUn's 
authorities, who just as ^ni^tically declared that Jesus 
was ''an old man'* when he died, and there is nothing 
following this emphatic statement that he was crucified. 
Moreover, if Jesus was an old man when he died, he 
cooldn*t have been crucified under Pontius Pilate who died 
in 37 AD. 

Here then we have two very famous Christian authori- 
ties — one of them, it is true, only quoting his Jewish 
oppon^t — ^who. if they are right, proved as far back as 
150 AD and 180 AD that the Jews did not crucify Jesus. 
And what is the Christian reply? Irenaeus is almost 
wholly ignored. In his brilliant survey ot ancient religions, 
Anacdypsis, Godfrey Hig^s points out, "The Oiurch 
has been guilty of the oversight of letting this passage from 
Irenaeus escape**. While the American. Judge Waite. in 
his History of Christianity is even more scathing, though 
the passage is too long to quote here. 

But the testunonies of Justin and Irenaeus help to 
prove that the Gospel accounts of the trial and crucifixion 
of Jesus stamp them as pure fiction. As John E. Rems- 
burg insists. "There was no Christ to crucify, and Jesus of 
Nazareth, if he existed, was not crucified**. (The Christ, 
page 294.) 

We can put the problan in another way. Christians 
and Jews both believe that there was a crucifixion. 
Christians do so because for them the Gospels are divinely 
true. Jews do so these days because they are tickled to 
death to see how a Jew is worshipped as God Almighty; 
and if formerly, they had hinted, as Trypho bluntly did. 
that the story of Jesus had been invented, it might have 
resulted in the wholesale massacres of unfortunate men, 
women and children, by Christian hordes. "How long 
must our mythology, with all its attendant evils, rule and 
curse the world? How long must an innocent people suffer 
for an alleged crime that was never conmiitted?** Rems- 
burg wrote this nearly 60 years ago. 

HUMANIST HOLIDAYS 

Humanist Holidays for Rationalists and friends of the Move- 
ment, Detbyshire, 14tii-28th or 30th August: Camping deliehtful 
site near Hathersage, Swimming Pool, Blue John Mmes, CasUeton, 
I>dei. Primarily for children, but a few adults welcome. Large 
tent available for boys; others bring own. Oas ooddng. Share 
expenses, Mrs. M. MefAam, 29 Fairview Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
(Humanist Holiday Centres for all ages, Holland and Sussex, 
waiting list only.) 
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Philosophy of Sdeiee— Some Facets 

2 — SQENTinC & UNSCI»mFIC WIOPOSITIONS 

By DOUGLAS BRANfWELL 

The sentence 'There will be an eclipse of the sun in the 
year 2000** is a sdentific propositlcML So is ^Cigarette 
smoking causes lung cancer . But the andent metainysical 
propositions '*God exists** and 'There is an unknowaUe 
substance behind all appearances'* are not scientific. What 
then is the difference between these two pairs of proposi- 
tions that makes the first pair scientific and the second 
pair not. 

Certain philosophers of science hold that a proposition 
is scientific if, when it is true, it can be verified by observa- 
tion. Let us look at our four examples. 

Obviously it will be possible in 2000 to verify, by direct 
observation, the prediction about an eclipse of the sun. 
The proposition about ci^rette smoking is also verifiable, 
but tne method will be mdirect and statistical; it is due 
to this indirectness that current ar^ments are possible 
about whether or not the proposition has already been 
verified. 

There seems little likelihood of there ever being a 
method of verification, acceptable to science, of the pro- 
position "God exists". The supposed nature of the deity 
rules out direct observation, indirect verification would 
only be possible if God caused certain events which could 
not be explained by natural laws. But such "miraculous" 
events could never be detected; there could never be 
certainty that a natural explanation would not be found. 

The final proposition "There is an unknowable sub- 
stance behind all appearances** need hardly be discussed. 
If the substance is unknowable then its existence is unveri- 
fiablc. All verification depends on appearances; our sub- 
stance is lost behind them. 

There is an objection to this whole thesis that "verifi- 
ability** is the means of deciding between scientific and 
unscientific propositions. For it is easy to frame theories 
that are so complete in their powers of explanation that 
any event serves to verify them. 

For example, according to certain psychiatric theories, 
feelings of either inferiority or superionty can be confirma- 
tion of inferiority complex— in tne latter case the patient 
is compensating for his illness. In a similar way, no well- 
indoctrinated Marxist would fall to show that today's 
events, whatever they are, are certain confirmation of 
Marxist theories. Like the astrologers, they cannot lose. 

Karl Popper has suggested that, to pass as scientific, a 

{proposition should be falsifiable** rather than verifiable, 
n other words a scientific theory should allow predictions 
of events which, if false, can be observed to be so. Sound 
scientific work passes this test but we get rid of some bad 
psychiatry, the Communists and the astrologers. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE ODWUSb THE WBAMJJtBVL AND THE USERJL 

The problan of what to do whh Uie iM parish cfaurcfaes is one 
which Mr. Jesse CoOiiis well faces (19/3/65). Tbey have a con- 
sidenble potential use as meetiiig-^aoes and the likes, a cmiotis 
link with pait of their mginal medieval piupose for the com- 
munity. Yet one must question the curious attitude Of F. H. 
Snow upon this point Not every ancient parish church is regarded 
by eveiybody as beautiful as such. But this question oi beaut> 
must be a subjective test and a more objective approadi is to ask 
whether the building contains points of architectural or hist<Mica] 
interest A Nonnan building may not be beautiful to a great 
many people yet it may contain detailed elements of considoaUe 
importance illustrating Norman methods of building and design. 
Or a^un, a medieval church may be illustrative ol the manner 
in which buildings of this period grew and may contain many 
exami^ of various phases of Gothic architecture. From the 
historian's viewpoint mudi knowledge of objective history is 
contained within old churdi buildings nmpky because other 
sources are laddng. 

To give but one obvious example, much of the history <^ 
English costume is illustrated bv the surviving monumental 
brasses. The Church was the sole existing art patron in the 
Middle Ages for reasons not very creditable to thec^ogy. Thus, 
it is to the Church that the ait historian must turn. Nor is it 
without interest that the various denominations themselves have 
ignored this point very Largely. A preat deal of the sheer archi- 
tectural vandalism in this field which has taken f^ce since the 
war has had the support of dencnninational officials. But we must 
beware of merely subjective tests based upon utility and taste. 
It has been the prevalence of this attitude which has led to the 
wholesale destruction during recent years of a great deal of 
Georgian and Victorian architecture of various kinds and to the 
resulting losses for culture and understanding. 

It is clear nowadays that a number of old churches have no 
potential use ecclesiastically or theologicEdly. Congregations havt: 
shrunk to vanishing point and show no signs of revival. But this 
fact creates problems not unlike those whjdi faced William Morris 
and the Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings almost 
a century ago. The subjective iconodasm of F. H. Snow may be 
far from good thinkine in these fields. It may be in fact a 
greater contribution to needom oi thought to secure the preserva- 
tion of an old building and its adaptation to modem secular needs 
than to sweep it away in order that one more site may be left 
for some faceless block of glass and concrete which our successors 
will probably denoimce with a venom far greater than that shown 
by F. H. Snow to the most pedestrian piece of medieval Gothic 
architecture. 

F. H. AMPHLETT MlCKLEWRlGHT 

THE AGNOSTIC 

May I as a reader of The Freeihinker and a Secularist for 
twenty-five years, register a strong protest r^arding Douglas 
Bramwell's statement (26/2/65) in which he states that: "Sitting 
on the fence— being an agnostic— is perhaps the most comfort- 
able position in the arguments between the atheists and the 
believers." And more to the same effect. 

May I assure Mr. Bramwdl that tiie Agnostic is no comfort 
seeker but holds his opinion on the same basis as Mr. BramweD 
himself— namely honest conviction. If agnosticism describe a 
person's frame of mind, then he has a perfect right to use the 
term. The great T. H. Huxley, who coined the phrase was 
certainly no comfort seeker, but was foremost in tiie battle for 
freethought. 

E. Markley 
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VIEWS AND 



of Rationalism 



There have in the last fifteen years been two notable 
contributions to our understanding of John Stuart Mill: 
Professor F. A. Hayek's volume of the correspondence 
with Harriet Taylor, published in 1951, and Michael St. 
John Packe's biography in 1954. But neither has lessened 
— nor is any future work likely to lessen — the significance 
erf Mill's own Autobiography, which Harold Laski 
described as a "document of Uie first importance in the 
intellectual history ot the 
nineteenth century." 

When Mill's stepdaughter, 
Helen Taylor, first prepared TI* ^ C^ ; ** * 

the Autobiography for pub- ^ 'IG OOini 

lication in 1873, she omitted 
certain passages about her- 
self, at the request of Mill's ^^ ^^j j^ xi^r- ai i 
first biographer, Alexander B y C O L I N M c C A L L 
Bain. These were first re- 
stored by John Jacob Coss in the Columbia University 
Press edition of 1924 (reprinted 1944), Laski having been 
refused permission to include them in the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press version published in the same year. A new 
American paperback edition of attractive format (Signet 
Classics, 6s.) retains the 1873 text with the usual asterisks 
to indicate excisions. And in his foreword, Asa Briggs 
returns to Bain's view that Mill not only manifestly exag- 
gerated Helen Taylor's ability but "outraged all reasonable 
credulity" in writing of her mother's (his wife's) "matchless 
genius, without being able to supply any corroborating 
testimony". 
Haniet Taylor 

Certainly the pages (in the Autobiography) on Harriet 
are fulsome to the point of embarrassment, and for Mill 
to talk of his work as the product of three minds (Harriet's, 
Helen's and his own) of which his own was the "least 
original", was absurd. (Helen was perhaps well advised to 
omit the last part of this.) The fact remains that Harriet 
had an enormous influence on Mill's work — as great. 
Professor Hayek has said, as Mill asserts, though "in a 
way somewhat different from what is commonly believed". 
It was not the sentimental but "the rationalist element in 
Mill's thought which was mainly strengthened by her 
influence". Professor Hayek knew of "only one study" 
which had "correctly seen the nature of this influence as 
it now reveals itself", a "little known essay" by the 
Swedish writer Knut Hagberg. dated 1930. Yet, three years 
earlier (in Modern Humanists Reconsidered), J. M. 
Robertson had denied Harriet Taylor's alleged anti- 
intellectual influence on Mill and had noted her "rather 
strikingly rationalistic mind" which "deserves more careful 
biographical attention than it has received". 
Edocation 

Robertson held that "the unstable element in Mill, the 
tendency to waver in judgment and in scientific procedure 
under emotional pressures" was there independently of 
Harriet. And that, though "specially trained and largely 
gifted to play the part of a new rational force [he] was not 
so gifted in the fullest degree, and owed much of his actual 
superiority to his methodical training by his father". James 
Mill's training of his son (Greek at thinee, Latin at seven, 
etc.) has been strongly criticised and, indeed used by 



Christians as an awful example of rationalistic education. 
Clearly, it was, as Mill noted in the Autobiography, lacking 
in both tenderness and practicality. But, says PrdEessor 
Briggs, whatever its deficiencies, it produced John Stuart 
Mill. Likewise, whatever the d^ciencies of Boithamism, 
"it set Mill on a way of thinking that was both practical 
and creative". And, whatever the intellectual capacities of 
Harriet, "she made Mill hapi^er and more secure than he 

might otherwise have been". 

EdMCS 

^*^^^^^^^ It is hard. now. to appre- 

ciate the full import of Mill. 
We must remember that he 
grew up in a country with 
no general franchise, no 
popular education, with uni- 
versities under the control 
of the Church and trade 
unionism restricted by the law of conspiracy. That things 
are different today is in no small measure due to him and 
the Benthamite school of which he was a product. Faults 
may be found with his logic or his economics, criticisms 
be made of On Liberty (though not those of Lord Devlin); 
these in no way detract from the profound and beneficial 
effect of Utilitarianism on English thought and life. It is 
surely significant that an English Catholic judge today, 
should see Mill as the representative of libertarian theory 
who needs must be refuted in the interests of The Enforce- 
ment of Morals. And Alan Ryan, reviewing Lord Devlin's 
book in New Society (March 25th) was right to show that 
Mill was more radical than Lord Devlin's other target, the 
Wolfenden Committee. Mill was not "hampered by wanting 
to fit the idea of sin into his ethics", nor "concerned to 
throw any sops to popular or religious prejudice". 
Living InHoeiice 

Mill, in fact, is a living influence today, and it is through 
the Autobiography above all his works, that we can appre- 
ciate why. Politically he held the right balance between 
individualism and socialism, supporting, for instance, co- 
operation, compulsory education, universal sufferage, the 
legal limitation of working hours, and public assistance. 
True individuaUty, he believed, could best be achieved 
under socialism, but an intellectual revolution was a neces- 
sary pre-condition of social change. "I am now convinced," 
he wrote in the Autobiography, "that no great improve- 
ments in the lot of mankind are possible until a great 
change takes place in the fundamental constitution of their 
modes of thought". It is no exaggeration to say that he, 
more than anybody, prepared the way for the late- 
Victorian reforms. In Mill's thought, Trevelyan, has said, 
"democracy and bureaucracy were to work together, and 
it is largely on these lines that the social fabric of modem 
England has in fact been constructed, even after Mill him- 
self and his philosophy had passed out of fashion". And 
this is not to mention his influence abroad, especially in 
the United States. Gladstone, as we all know, called Mill, 
"the saint of rationalism"; we should not forget that it 
was this rationalist "saint" who pointed the way to modem, 
libertarian democracy. I am. Mill said, "one of the very 
few examples, in this country, of one who has not thrown 
off religious belief, but never had it: I grew up in a 
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negative state with regard to it. I looked upon the modem 
exactly as I did upon the ancient religion, as something 
which in no other way concerned me." 

It is to the Autobiography that we turn to discover, not 
only how Mill's own opinions were formed, but how he 
influenced "the mind of a people". In writing a life one 
does not, he said in a letter to his wife, "undertake to tell 
everything". But "it ought to be on the whole a fair repre- 
sentation". This, the Autobiography proved to be. It 
describes his childhood and early education the "moral" 



influences in his early youth, the "last stage of education 
and first of self-education", his youthful propagiandisni in 
the Westminster Review, his mental crisis, the "most valu- 
able friendship" of his life, and so on. But it was also 
written to assist "the destruction of error and prejudice 
and the growth of just feelings and true opinions". And 
there can be no doubt that it had that dBEect. 

It remains, today, essential reading for radical and 
rationalist; for all who would understand our modern 
society and the Utilitarians who prepared the way for it. 



A Disaffected Profession 

By E. G. MACFARLANE 



Although I have been a teacher for more than thirty 
years I have remained almost unaware oi the existence c^ 
a very deep and widespread disapproval of the impact of 
the representatives of the Church on the teaching profes- 
sion. As a result of an article which appeared in the 
Scottish Daily Mail under the heading "I'm Victim of 
Religion— Teacher" in which I told part of the story of 
what had happened to me at the hands of people with 
religious prejudices and anti-humanist prejudices, I found 
myself being given further information about the dark and 
dirty deeds which take idace behind the scenes in the 
teaching profession, and which are all too often inspired 
by reUgious or quasi-religious motives not unconnected 
with the economic motives of higher pay or positions erf 
power and influence. 

I am not a great seeker after wealth or power, but when 
I found that a job was going and that I had somehow been 
cut out of the running for it, I started making inquiries 
which brought results that were both enlightening to me 
and quite disgusting in other respects. So I spoke out, and 
began to hear many other things which all added up to 
the sunfrfe fact that teaching is more than a bit erf a rat- 
race; that there is a great undertow of disaffection present 
among the members of the teadiing profession which is 
very laigely due to the part played by church representa- 
tives on education conunittees, and to the fact that the 
present l^al set-up in Britain gives these people very great 
economic power over members of the teaching profession. 
So I am no longer concerned merely with my own special 
case but more with the general situation which my ques- 
tions began to bring to light. 

It appears that many teachers who become wordly wise 
at an early stage of their development, soon see that it is 
important to woo the religious members of the education 
committees, with a view to getting their votes when a 
chance of promotion comes along. Several instances have 
been given to me of teachers who changed from a Presby- 
terian church to a Scottish Episcopal church in Dundee, 
for no other reason than that the minister of the church 
in question had been made a co-opted religious representa- 
tive on the education conmiittee. Some other Churches 
have become famous among such worldly-wisemen in the 
teaching profession as being "helpful" up the promotion 
ladder. And some ministers, whom I could name if neces- 
sary, have been pretty blunt to teachers who went canvass- 
ing for their support in the matter of promotion: — 
Teacher: —Ob, I just called to let you know that I have 
applied for a post which will become a matter of decision 
shortly and I wondered if you could help me in this 
connection. 
Minister: —Are you an elder in the Church? 



Teacher: —Well as a matter of fact I'm not. 
Minister: —That is no good to me or the Church at all. 
Don't come back to me hoping for my support until you 
become an elder. Goodnight! 

This works with the worldly wisemen and other hypo- 
crites, perhaps, but one can imagine the effect it is g^g 
to have on a genuine Christian or a genuine Humanist 
The callous attitude outrages the former and enrages the 
latter. Only the hypocrite takes the hint in the spirit in 
which it is given. Off he goes and makes the necessary 
arrangem^ts, and back he goes to see the pleased smile 
on the face of the minister, which idainly says "I see you 
are a man after my own heart — no time for this silly busi- 
ness of taking any beliefs of any kind seriously! " 

I have learned that those I am calling worldly-wisemen 
among teachers are often r^arded as sneaky and cautious 
typ^ by their colleagues and. although they get pro- 
motion all right, they neither enjoy it very mudi th«n- 
selves nor are they endeared to the teachers around them. 
The result is that teaching is a seriously disaffected {profes- 
sion in the dictionary meaning of these words. Many are 
frankly disgusted widi the whole set-up, and it is not only 
the anti-Christians who fed this. Instead of being respec- 
ted, headmasters are often secretly and sometimes openly 
despised by all but their own kind. It is becoming better 
understood how church connections, nepotism, secret 
society connections, various craft organisations, etc.. have 
been used in the process of becoming a headmaster. 

The process has of course its tasks as well as its rewards. 
The headmaster who has used the Church to get himself 
a well-paid post has in a sense "had his back scratdied'* 
and the church people naturally expect something in return. 
I don't stand much chance when technical qualifications 
and educational abilities take second place to support d 
the churches. Still I have no regrets about having lived 
as an outspoken anti-Christian. I shall protebly die with- 
out gettmg beyond assistant teacher stage on the promotion 
ladder. But I am naive enough to believe that it is import- 
ant to be truthful rather than two-faced. I certainly fed 
more comfortable in my own mind. 

At the same time I should like to see some changes 
made in the educational set-up in Britain to remove the 
power of these church vultures who prey on money-hungry 
teachers for the support of their out-of-date witdi-doctor 
establishments. 

This central rottenness, which stems from the ecclesi- 
astical system in Britain, is due to be thoroughly rooted 
out. Let us get back — or forward to — a promotion system 
which is just, a system under whidi men will be encour- 
aged to get better educational and technical qualifications 
as a means to self-advancement. 
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Captive SchooW^ in the USA 



By GAYLORD BRILEY 



teYOND doubt, 999 out of every 1,000 Americans have 
never in their lives heard the frfirase "captive school". It is 
a phrase never published in newspapers or magazines, 
never broadcast over the radio or TV. So it might be well 
to offer, right now, a definition. A captive school is an 
American public school, supported by common taxation 
like any other public school, but controlled by the Roman 
Catholic Church and taught by nuns of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

D^ned as such, a captive school would make a 
kiughing-stock out of the Cbnstitution and the principle of 
church-state separation. Yet the unhappy fact is that 
hundreds oi captive schools exist, and all over the United 
States. 

In a typical captive school, the Mother Superior of the 
local convent is the principal; religious images hang from 
classroom walls; and all the students are taught the Balti- 
more (official) catechism. Most, or all, of the classes are 
conducted by nuns, robed in the distinctive garb of their 
calling and under the most solemn vows to advance the 
Roman Catholic religion in everything they do. And money 
supporting the schools comes from the pockets erf Protest- 
ants, Jews and other non-Catholics. 

Many captive schools follow the pattern of two in 
Conejos County, Colorado, near the New Mexico state 
line. During the Depression, the community of Antonio 
was getting so little revenue from impoverished taxpayers 
that the city fathers were about ready to close down the 
schools. But then the Benedictine sisters volunteered to 
operate the schools for the county, at low salaries. This 
they have been doing ever since — and with considerable 
benefit to their Church. 

In the 1962-1963 school year— the local paper listed 
"Sister Bemice'* as superintendent of the Antonio public 
schools. That same year, 26 of the 37 teachers em^oyed 
were Benedictine nuns. (Only one erf the 1 1 lay teachers 
was not a member of the Catholic Churdi, thou^ this is 
a minor point.) Salaries paid by taxpayers to the 26 nuns 
ranged between $80,000 and $100,000— and the nuns 
turned all of that straigjit back to their Church. Not one 
penny in federal or state income taxes was deducted. Now, 
since the Church allots these dedicated women about $600 
each for annual living expenses, the Church in Antonio 
gets a gross profit of $64,400 to $84,000 a year. And this 
is ample reason for the Church fathers not to ship the entire 
convent to one of the many teacher-shy Catholic parishes 
in other parts of the country. In nearby Denver, for 
example, at least one parochial school stands empty for 
lack of nuns to staflf it. The priest. Father Joseph Koontz 
of Notre Dame parish, told Denver Post reporters that it 
would be several years before his new 14-classroom school 
house could be put to use because there was no community 
of nuns available. Apparently his parish could not offer 
the Benedictines anything to beat what they get in Antonio. 
Captive schools such as those in Antonio are found 
mostly in central states. Kansas has about SO, Indiana, 
perhaps 30. Fifteen are known in Kentucky. In Illinois, 
the same. Texas and Ohio each have 22. Current investi- 
gation indicates that, all told, captive schools may be found 
in as many as 20 states. The total number of fully-fledged 
captive schools: 200 to 300. Across America, nuns teach 
in as many as SOO public schools. Many of them are listed 
in both the state public school directory and the official 
Catholic directory, meaning they are claimed by both the 



public sdiool board and by Catholic diocesan authorities. 

For the slow-to-bdieve, here are some of the towns 
known to have public-parodiial schools: Hays, Kansas; 
TeH Oty, Indiana; Marion County, Kentucky; Kalida, 
Ohio; Teutopolis, Illinois. There are many others, and 
eadi, like these, would be a story worth teUing. 

Hays is unusual in being a town where men of good will 
have worked with Catholic authorities to obtain the gradual 
removal erf nuns from the public-school system, and they 
are apparently succeeding. 

In Tdl City, Protestant children attend a school that 
seems doubly old and run-down in comparison wiUi the 
parochial school, which sparkles close by and houses the 
town's Catholic children. The parochial school has been 
built with the earnings of nuns employed as teachers in the 
public sdiool. 

In Marion County, Catholics in control of the school 
board were allied in court to have "starved** a r^ular 
public school in order to favour two nearby captive schools. 

Kalida enjoyed a brief notoriety m 1959 when Protestant 
families began moving away after receiving threats of 
physical violence because they objected to KaSda's captive 
school. 

The story at Teutopolis is more political, involving the 
gerrymandering of school-district lines so that Ptotestants 
would go to a non-Catholic puWic school and Catholics 
would go to a "public" school operated for Catholics only 
by the Sisters of Notre I>ame. 

Captive schools flourish in small towns and rural back- 
waters. Often there is strong ethnic or rdigious unity to 
the settlement that makes politicians think of it as a solid 
voting bloc and disr^iaid minority group ri^ts. Teuto- 
polis, nimois, for instance, was settled by German Catho- 
lics in 1838. Political log-rolling in such places can take 
the fonn erf ignoring laws and wiking at the existence erf 
a captive school. Rarely is there trouble— unless some 
outsider comes in and thinks the community should join 
the United States. If new industry brings in new residents, 
or the political balance is in some other way upset, only 
then does the captive school rate mention m the news- 
papers. 

One reason captive schools flourish is that often political 
skulduggery goes hand in hand with running a public- 
parochial school. If a group of men break the law for 
what they think is a good cause— hiring nuns as public 
sdioolteachers — ^they can easily move on to breaking the 
law for personal profit. Even when there is a public 
clamour to remove nuns from a public school, the school- 
board members and the local politicos may remain deaf. 
Remove the nuns, and the Catholic hierarchy might be 
crffended; offend them, and certain other irregularities in 
the public school system migjht suddenly come to light. 
Then too, a new principal or school supermtendent brougjit 
in to smooth things over, might turn out to be old fa^on- 
edly conscientious. 

Probably the entire school board of one captive school 
in a central state could be jailed for not comjdying with 
state laws governing sdiool purchases. Instead of calling 
for competitive bids on purchases of fuel, lunches, and 
other supplies, the gentlemen of the school board simply 
award one another contracts. Other legal niceties, like 
choosing next year's teachers, are handled by the local 
priest. 

(Condtdded on page 118) 
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This Believing World 

The finer knotty points of Oitholic theology appear to 
have given way, these troublesome days, for an out-and- 
out discussion on birth control methods for Catholic 
believers. And this, in spite of the Pope's plea, conveyed 
by Cardinal Heenan, for silence. Father Cocker in partic- 
ular must be causing quite a headache in the Vatican. 

• 

He now faces an indefinite spell in "a retreat", unless he 
mends his ways and obeys his Church without question 
as all good Oitholics should. But he won't give in. He 
maintains that Catholics should be free to choose for 
themselves on such an important question as birth control. 
We have an idea that the good Father is lucky in being 
able to express his views these days, and he owes this to 
the liberal atmosphere achieved after centuries of struggle. 
Freethinkers like Dolet, Bruno, Servetus, and many others 
fought the Church at the cost of their lives; Father Cocker 
is reaping the benefit. 

Whether Christianity is declining or not. it is still a 
money-spinner, and looks like being one for a long time 
yet. The last play the late Peter Howard wrote for the 
Moral Re-Armament Group, Mr. Brawn Comes to Town 
— ^which is really not about Mr. Brown but about Jesus — 
has been sold for £16,000. It has been turned into a tele- 
vision production, and no doubt will continue to bring in 
holy dividends all over the world. There has always been 
"money magic" in the story of "our Lord" anywhere, and 
this new production is no exception. 

That stout old campaigner for Christian virtues, Tom 
EWberg. MP, detests those equally stout Christian up- 
holders of a genuine Sabbath, the Lord's Day Observance 
Society. Some weeks ago Mr. Driberg attacked its "almost 
arrogant infallibility", though he suggested that the Society 
made a noise out of all proportion to its size. One passage 
in a pamphlet it has published is "One wonders at the 
long-suffering of God. As in the days of Methuselah, He 
is waiting for his people to turn again . . .". Floods, train 
disasters, air and motor car accidents prove, according to 
the LDOS. that God is "chastening us his children". Mr. 
Driberg calls this "an appallingly blasphemous thougjit", 
but it appears to be exactly what many earnest Christians 
have thought and many continue to think. 

F. A. HORNIBROOK 

F. A. HoRNiBROOK, who died in hospital at Gerrard's 
Cross, Buckinghamshire, on March 31st, was one of the 
best known and best liked of London Freethinkers. A 
physiotherapist by profession, he was a splendid advertise- 
ment for his own common-sense health theories, and it 
was only a few weeks ago — on his 89th birthday — that he 
was giving his usual "fine and dandy" answer to inquiries 
about his health. 

An intimate friend of the late Chapman Cohen, Mr. 
Homibrook had long been a member of the National 
Secular Society Executive Committee, and was President 
of the Society's Marble Arch Branch; he was also on the 
board of the Secular Society Ltd., and had been for a time 
joint editor of The Freethinker. He had lived in Australia 
and New Zealand (serving with the ANZAC forces in the 
first world war) and kept in close touch with the Ration- 
alist Associations of those countries. Thou^ kindly and 
considerate by nature he hated hypocrisy and was forth- 
right and pungent in argument. His autobiography was 
fittingly entitled Without Fear or Favour. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to his wife, Nina. 



The ^^Qean Up'' TV Campaign 

By DENNIS KERNAN 

The Portsmouth Humanist Society has recently investi- 
gated the origins and intentions of what is generally known 
as the "Clean up TV Campaign". We feel that this 
campaign is a definite threat to the expression of liberal 
and humanist views on television and radio and con- 
sequently we are writing to our local MPs, to the Director 
G^eral of the BBC and to the Postmaster-General asking 
that they resist these attempts to impose censorship. 

There are many MPs who have liberal and humanist 
views but it would greatly strengthen their hand if they 
knew that their views had support among their constituents. 
To this end we have appended a few facts concerning the 
"Campaign" in the hope that your readers may be inter- 
ested in discussing them and taking similar action to our 
own in order to publicise their views. 

The Campaign was originally called "Women of Britain 
Clean up TV Campaign" the title being subsequently ex- 
panded to "Men and Women of etc.". 

The Campaign was launched in January, 1964. by a 
Mrs. N. Buckland, wife of the Rector of Longton, Staffs., 
and Mrs. M. Whitehouse, a schoolmistress, of Wolver- 
hampton. 

It is claimed that their manifesto — reproduced below — 
has received 3,000 signatures. 

The manifesto reads: — 

1. We men and women of Britain believe in a Christian way of 
life. 

2. We want it for our children and our country. 

3. We deplore present day attempts to belittle or destroy it, and 
in particular we object to the propaganda of disbelief, doubt 
and dirt that the BBC pours into millions of homes through 
the television screen. 

4. Crime, violence, illegitimacy and venereal disease are steadily 
increasing, yet the BBC employs people whose ideas and advice 
pander to the lowest in human nature, and accompany this 
with a stream of suggestive and erotic plays which present 
promiscuity, infidelity and drinking as normal and inevitable. 

5. We call upon the BBC for a radical change of policy and 
demand programmes which build character instead (^ destroy- 
ing it, which encourage and sustain faith in God and bring 
Him back to the heart of our family and national life.** 

The intention is to present the manifesto on the floor 
of the House of Commons this month with the idea 
of obtaining support from MPs for the formation of a 
viewers' council with a voice in the planning and policy 
of the BBC and ITV. 

We would draw your attention to the following points: — 

(a) Both sponsors are militant members of MRA. an 
organisation well known as an extreme religious pres- 
sure group and currently spending £6,000,0CK) per year 
on its various campaigns. 

(b) The campaign is presented as a spontaneous upsiuqgc 
of public feeling, whereas it is. in fact, highly oiigan- 
ised and skilfully conducted. 

(c) Articles 1, 2 and 5 of the manifesto indicate that any 
programme with a humanist content, whether it be 
philosophical, sdentilic or literary, would be totally 
censored. 

(d) By emphasising the highly emotive words "dirt**, 
**crime'*, **violence", etc., the campaign's sponsors 
hope to camouflage their real aim — censorship of all 
views not sustaining a belief in God. 

(e) Evidence of the unrepresentative nature of the signa- 
tories is given in a letter f rcrni one of the sponsors in 
which it is claimed that *'one lady in Liverpool got 
20,000 names in three weeks by circularising all the 
churches in her area." 
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103 Borough High Street, London, S£.1 

Telephone: HOP 2717 

The Freethinker can be obtained through any newsagent or will 
be forwarded direct from the Publishing Office at the following 
rates: One year £1 17s. 6d.; half-year, 198.; three months, 9s, 6d. 

In USA and Canada: One year, $5.25; half -year, $2.75; three 
months, $1.40. 
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the Pioneer Press, 103 Borough High Street, London, S,Ea. 

Lecture Notices, Etc. 

Items for insertion in this column must reach T»E Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — ^Kingston* Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Mandiester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — ^Meetings: Wednesdays, 

I p.m. : Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead) — 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjiL : T. M. MosLEY. 

INDOOR 

Crawley Humanist Group (AEU Building, Robinson Road, High 

Street), Sunday, April 11th, 7.30 p.m.: David Tribe, 

''Humanism and Responsibility'*. 
Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, April 11th, 6.30 p.m.: Dr. A. F. Akram Sayeed, 

"Islam*'. 
Mandiester Branch NSS (Wheatsheaf Hotel, High Street), Sunday, 

April 1 1th, 7.30 p.m. : A meeting. 
South Place Ethical Society (Ccmway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square, London, W.C.I), Sunday, April 11th, 11 a.m.: 

H. J. Blackham, "Himian Nature". 

Tuesday, April 13th, 7.30 pjn.: David TkiBE, "The Role of 

Secularism". 
Surbiton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 

(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, 

April 9th, 8 pjn.: A meeting. 

Notes and News 

The Freethinker is identified in some readers' minds with 
the National Secular Society. This arises partly from the 
sharing of the same address, partly from a broad similarity 
of outlook, and partly because we carry notices and reports 
of NSS functions. We should like to emjAasise, however, 
that The Freethinker is, and always has been, a com- 
pletely independent paper, neither the organ of nor respon- 
sible to the NSS, but the property of G. W. Foote & Co. 
Ltd., and administered by the board of that company. 

The Pope — it was reported from Vatican City on March 
29th — had called for the utmost urgency in reviewing the 
Roman C!atholic attitude towards birth control because 
the Church "cannot ignore'* the world's population explo- 
sion. And he had asked the birth control commission to 
give "absolutely clear indication" on the issue. The 
Church, he said, owed an answer to the world and to 
men and wom^i whose married life was too often impeded 
by uncertainties from developing "according to God". The 
(jhurch, of course, already has an answer — ^the complete 
cond^nnation of all so-caUed "artificial" methods erf con- 
traception — ^but it is no longer pmcdcable, because it is 
no longer enforceable. And there can be little doubt that 



the Pope's speech presages a change from that laid down 
by his infalGble predecessors. As Freethinkers we shall 
welcome that change, and the reduction in human suflfering 
that will follow, but we are under no delusion about its 
cause. It will come not because the (3iur«Ji cannot ignore 
the population explosion, but because it cannot ignore the 
revolt in its own ranks. 

if 

Compulsory religious instructicwi in primary schools was 
criticised by the C6nfederation for the Advancement of 
State Education (CASE) in a statement to the Central 
Advisory C:ounciI, reported by the Guardian (29/3/65). 
The present situation was unsatisfactory, CASE said, and 
if RI was not abolished, the quality of teaching and the 
syllabus should be "vastly improved". 

In a second letter to the New Statesman (26/3/65), the 
American columnist, John Crosby, replied to critics of his 
earlier attack on Roman Catholic "terrorism" (The Free- 
thinker, 26/3/65). "Heaven forbid"— one critic had writ- 
ten — that birth control "should ever be anylhmg but a 
matter of private expediency or, at the worst, of private 
conscience". "Well, heaven does forbid it," Mr. Crosby 
commented. And he cited the Catholic-inspired Connecti- 
cut law against birth control clinics, even for non-Catholics. 
Another writer, William Pinder, had referred to Mr. 
Crosby's "snivelling, clich6-ridden claptrap", which "seeks 
to dismiss in one malodorous breath the entire history of 
Catholic culture and education from Thomas Aquinas to 
Ronald Knox." Pointing out that he did no such thing but 
said only that C!atholics had contributed very little to 
American culture and American education, Mr. Crosby 
retorted: "I am not aware that Thomas Aquinas or 
Ronald Knox were Americans". 

The two letters were, Mr. Crosby said, splendid examples 
of the "C!!atholic terrorism" to which he had originally 
referred. He had written a letter, "mild in tone, extremely 
factual": he had been answered by "diatribes studded with 
phrases like *near-hysterical irrelevances', 'snivelling clich6- 
ridden claptrap', and 'in one malodorous breath'." (Il^tho- 
lics may vilify Protestants in any terms, but Protestants 
"may not even whisper the mildest criticism against 
Catholics". 

Did Cjod make the world in six days? Are we to believe 
that the human race is descended from Adam and Eve? 
These are two of the "trickier" questions addressed in all 
seriousness by the Sunday Post to Dr. William Barclay, 
Professor of New Testament Studies at Trinity Cbllege, 
Glasgow (21 /3/65). Needless to say. the Professor regarded 
them only as fables, but it was a "fact" that God did 
make the world. And Christ's miracles should be seen 
symbolically: "Feeding the multitude. Teaching people to 
be unselfish. Stilling the storm. Putting peace into the 
disciples, and our hearts." But the "miracles of people" — 
healing, restoring sight — these Dr. Barclay accepted as 
fact. As for the feeding of the five thousand: "Here Oirist 
is saying that those who have should share with those who 
have not. In other words, don't be selfish". 

if 

We must say, with all due respect to the Professor of New 
Testament Studies, that Christ's seems an extravagant and 
long-wmded way of saying "I>on't be selfish". But then, 
we never were symbolically inclined. It was. however, 
another remark of Ehr. Barclay's that disturbed us most. 
"No one in their senses," he said, "believes thousands can 
be fed with a few small fishes". There must, in other words 
have been an awful lot of crazy Oiristians. 
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Captive SchooW^ in the USA 

{Concluded from page 115) 



Indiana has strict laws against transferring students out 
of their school district unless they pay tuition. But the 
board of a captive school there blitihely allows Catholic 
students to criss-cross district lines without charge so they 
can attend the public-parochial school (and leam all about 
respect for the law). 

In a Kansas captive school, some of the heaviest pressure 
on board members to keep the nuns on the pubUc payroll 
comes from avaricious businessmen of all faiths, who 
realise that their taxes would go up if the town had to pay 
living wages to its teachers. The nuns, in this instance, offer 
their services for a lot less than an ordinary teacher would 
demand. 

More of a puzzle is what inspires federal tax agrats to 
overlook the nuns' salaries, from which no income tax is 
withheld. Some nuns employed by public schools in 
Indiana earn as much as $7,500 a year. A married lay 
teacher in the same school, even one with children to 
support, would pay some tax, or at least file a return. But 
not these devoted women, who support neither family nor 
government but only their Church, which lets them out for 
hire. Since the federal government compels all other 
citizens to pay a tax or income **from whatever source 
derived", why the special treatment for this one denomina- 
tion? The wearing of distinctive garb does not exempt a 
person from the duties of citizenship. These same sisters 
are carted out to vote in most elections. 

Ask the Internal Revenue Service about this and the 
reply that filters down from on high is this: What the 
IRS hath joined together, let not taxpayer put asunder. 
Which, being interpreted, means, there is nothing you can 
do about it. The IRS says the nuns don't have to pay taxes 
like other mortals because they give all their income to 
their Church. But if you wanted to do the same thing for 
your religion, the IRS would not allow you to deduct more 
than 30 per cent. 

Because of l^al technicalities, it is unpossible for a 
private citizen to acquire enough "standing" to make the 
courts compel the IRS to apply tax laws uniformly. An 
individual has to show that some substantial damage has 
been done to his interests before a court will listen. 

This same legal principle prevents citizens in more 
enli^tened sections erf a state from compelling the dis- 
missal of nuns from public teaching staffs in other sections. 
Unless some state official corrects the situation through 
administrative relief, a lawsuit is necessary. And it can 
only be filed by someone who can show hurt to himself. 
Usually this means a taxpayer in the afflicted community. 
How many such communities have so bold and untouch- 
able a man? He must be rich, so he can afford to file a 
suit. He must not be in a vuhierable business, for it may 
be boycotted. He must have no immediate family, for they 
will be ostracised. He must have physical courage, for 
there may be threats to his person. 

When a Negro has his civil ri^ts infringed, the Justice 
Department is empowered to step in and obtain his rigjits 
for him. When a Protestant or Jew or anyone else wants to 
see the law of the land applied to a community with a 
captive sdiool, who is there to go to bat for him? No one, 
as a rule, except the organisation known as Protestants 
and Other Americans United for Separation of Church and 
State. Througji direct assault. POAU has been instrumental 
m eliminating scores of these illicit schools from Missouri 
and New Mexico. Through negotiation with leaders of 



both sides to settle matters without recourse to the courts. 
POAU has freed captive sdiools in othar states. The mere 
threat of action by POAU closed down captive sdKX>Is in 
Sterling, Colorado, and in Bremond, Texas. (These were 
merely strat^c retreats, for had the cases gcme to law, a 
single decision by the courts would have knocked out all 
other captive sdiools in the state concerned.) 

There is wisdom behind these retreats, for embarrassing 
facts have a way of coming out in court. For exampte, the 
record of the famous case of ZeUers v. Huff (the Obcon, 
New Mexico case) brought out the following: The 
^'citizens built a school house and ^ve it to the County 
[Rio Arriba] to eliminate having their children attend the 
Church-owned school with Sisters as teachers. The school 
board then placed a Sister in charge of the new building.** 
The public school at Ranchos de Taos was declared de- 
limits to the public during non-school hours by the priest. 
In court "the priest testified that acting on behalf of the 
Archbishop he exercised the absolute ri^t to refuse admis- 
sion to anybody he saw fit on the school grounds prior to 
9 o'clock." 

What will it take to remove all captive schools from the 
American scene? Certainly it could be done by a simple 
decree from the proper authority in the Church. Who 
knows? In this day of ecumeni^ advance and talk df 
church union, such a meaningful gesture might indeed be 
made. Or it could be done by intelligrat public servants 
who would act from the realisation that religious freedom 
cannot long exist where the government is favouring one 
Church above others. Or else it must come the slow, some- 
times bitter way of brother taking brother before bar of 
law and public opinion. 

There is no doubt that captive sdiools must go. For if 
it is unlawful for the public to pay taxes in support of a 
school that is segr^ated by race, it is no more lawful for 
public taxes to support a school s^egated by religion. 

[Reprinted from The Americcat Rationalist, February 
1965.] 

The Lay Apostolate 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 

The Lay Apostolate' a Handbook for School Leavers is 
a 32'page booklet, edited by the League of Christ the 
King, and publish^ by the Catholic Truth Society. It is 
divided into two parts, and designed to act as a viMde- 
mecum for the young Catholic to nearly a couple of dozen 
"lay apostolate organisations'* which cover many voca- 
tional groups, trades and professions. **On leaving school", 
it begins "we come into contact, perhaps for the first time 
in our lives, with people from very different backgrounds 
to our own, and people also with very different ideals. *" 
The author(s) can write confidently thus to their Catholic 
reader because th^ know that leaving school is the great 
break with the homogeneous cradle which parent and 
Oiurch alike have conspired to give him in his youth; his 
first exposure to the really cold blasts of the wide and 
wicked world. 

The Church is therefore concerned to give some salutor\ 
warning to her chickens, but she will make use of the 
situation too. For each Catholic is a bearer of his faith. 
He is that being, strange to Englishmen, an **RC\ The 
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hand which moulds him in ways unknown even to him- 
self, will impinge on each of his fellows. He will meet with 
curiosity, with hostility; each can be "dangerous" to him 
— each can be an opportunity. Whatever, wherever, he 
finds himself, that is what and where he believes to be 
the will of God for him. In work, in study, in his parish, 
in the family into which he was bom and the family whidi 
he will make for himself, he can be an apostle. This is 
the theme— common enough to Catholics— of the first part 
of the pamphlet. 

Part 2 descends to earth, to facts and figures, very 
quickly. It illustrates beyond all questionable doubt that 
whatever the occupational and avocational needs of a 
Catholic they can be met by a large number of highly 
organised bodies with large memb^hips. Some very 
interesting facts emerge. TaJce a few at random. 

There are eleven Catholic Teacher-Training Colleges in 
this country and the total membership of the Assoaation 
of Catholic Teacher Collie Students is about 5,000; the 
purpose erf the Association of Qttholic Trade Unionists 
is "to encourage all QtthoUc Workers, both mssa and 
wcHnen, to join thdr appropriate Trade Union ... to 
promote better understanding erf dristian and Catholic 
social principles"; the Catholic Nurses Guild of Great 
Britain has among its practical auns "to secure a con- 
science clause, whereby Catholic nurses may be exempt 
from any action contrary to the Natural Law of God" 
and "is prepared to investigate cases of victimisation on 
religious grounds." 

Now we wouldn't want to force a Catholic nurses' con- 
science. Would the reverse always be true? Remember 
the mother and child case? And what of the consciences 
of agnostic nurses? I am told it is not always desirable 
for a student nurse openly to declare unbelief. 

Turn to "The Union of Catholic Students". In every 
university in Britain, we read, "there exists a Catholic 
Society which is usually one of the societies of the Univer- 
sity Union, but is always more than this — it is *the Church 
within the university'." But, despite much discussion, 
there has never been founded in this country a Qitholic 
University. Is there a reason for this? 

Of the "Sodalities of Our Lady" we read that "In the 
reign of Elizabeth I the English sodalists met the priests 
when they landed from abrc^, sheltered them, org^ised 
their pastoral journeys, ran an underground printing 
press ..." Of its action today we read "Sodalists work 
to bring Christ back into Christmas and Holy Week by 
posters, live cribs. Calvary processions. They work for 
overseas students, better housing, against pornography. 
They sell Catholic papers, keep a Christian eye on the 
press and TV, run youth clubs, work in the university 
Qttholic societies and in their trade unions and local 
governments. They are, alas, a model of activity for 
Freethinkers. Where they are, so should we be. 

Young Christian Workers, the Newman Association, 
The Lqgion of Mary, The Grail, and so on. Have I not 
ah-eady written of their methods of infiUration? Rome 
has grown without ceasing over the past 135 years. This 
booklet is an attempt to show individual Catholics how 
to extend its influence even further. Costing only 9d., it 
tuts sold 25 thousand. 



WINDOWS IN HEAVEN 

Ihe home-brew at the Vatican 
sent Cardinal Sligo up the wall, 
'^our Eminence pray clamber down, 
or Father Flynne must pull . . . your leg." 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 



Philosophy of Seienee--Some Faeets 

3— LAW AND LOGIC 
By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

The law "Water boils at 212 deg. F' is not merely stating 
what has happened in the past; it is predicting what will 
happen in the future. It is interesting that there is no logical 
justification for this extension of the law from the past 
into the future. 

Take another humble case— an investigation into the 
colour of crows — 

First crow observed is black 
Second crow observed is black 
Third crow observed is black 
One-millionth crow observed is black 
Therefore: All crows are black. 

The conclusion has gone beyond the evidence by making 
a statement about all unseen and future crows. Tliis pass- 
ing beyond observed facts is called "induction" and philo- 
sophic^ battles have been, and are being, fought to decide 
whether it is a logically valid thing to do. 

Looking at the tabulated argument about crows it is 
clear that it is not valid in the same way as a deductive 
argument such as 

All swans are white 
This bird is a swan 
Therrfore: This bird is white 

where the conclusion is clearly contained in the two 
premises. As far as the crows are concerned there is no 
deductive logical reason why someone, one day, should 
not find a red crow. And there is no deductive logical 
reason why your local Water Board should not, one day, 
be perturbed by their water boiling in the mains at about 
50 deg. F. 

It may be said that there are very good physical reasons 
why crows and water should conform to past experience. 
But such physical reasons are themselves merely other 
natural laws for which no deductive logical reason exists 
for their continued conformity. 

Because deductive logic cannot justify the scientist's law- 
making activity, some ingenious attempts have been made 
to construct an inductive logic. These usually take the 
form of a probability calculus. 

It does seem, at first sight, that a statement such as "All 
crows are black" has a greater probability of being true 
if past observations have covered half-a-million crows 
rather than half-a-dozen. This idea is the basis of some 
extremely complex probability logics. 

But why do we fed that laws based on many observa- 
tions are more sound than those based on a few? Only 
because, in the past, they have proved to be so. The very 
point at issue is whether there is any logical reason why 
we should expect past trends to continue. 

Perhaps the most common objection to the implications 
of these arguments is that "science works". At the risk 
of monotony the reply must again be that science having 
"worked" in the past does not logically imply that it will 
"work" in the future. Success is indeed science's only 
justification, but it is not the justification of logic. Science 
merely lifts itself by its own shoestrings. 

Although we all feel confident that the shoestrings will 
not break, we can perhaps tease a few of the more naive 
theists. We can accept their evidence for some outrageous 
"miracle^' and then deny that such happenings logically 
imfdy a divine intervention— they can just happen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

HALF-TKUTHS 

A much-voiced criticism of Christian propaganda in general and 
of MRA propaganda in particular, is that it only tefis half the 
truth and thus actually distorts. I recently referred to one such 
case in The Freethinker. A statement may be literally true but 
owing to further suppression conveys a half-truth. It then becomes 
nothing more nor less than a false representation. May I give two 
examples drawn from legal sources which pass judgment upon 
this type of behaviour not unknown as it is in the circles to which 
I refer? 

Lord Chelmsford, speaking in the civil case of Peek v. Gumey, 
(1873), LR 6 HL 377 at 392 said: "Half the truth will sometimes 
amoimt to a real falsehood^*. His remark recalls to me the treat- 
ment of K's case in a recent MRA publication. In R. V, Kylsant, 
(1932), 1 KB, 442, Wright, J. (afteiwards Lord Wright) had no 
hestitation in holding tli^ under appropriate circumstances, such 
conduct mi^t justify criminal charges of conspiracy and foigery. 
It is not without interest to apply these cases to the apologetics 
which emerge from certain circles or to recall the strictures which 
Dr. Coulton was able to justify against the methods of certain of 
his opponents. I need not make further comment. The whole 
subject indicts the habits and methods of Christian morality where 
truthfulness be concerned. With regard to MRA, it makes a 
strident demand on the physician to heal himself before he sets 
out to rearm other people morally! 

F. H. AMPHLETT MiCKLEWRlOHT 
DEATH 

Mr. McCall thinks that I should try my hand at horror stories. 
I may just do that sometime, but I don*t think my horror stories 
would suit Mr. McCall, as they would be based too much upon 
human reality for him to enjoy. 

He thinks I have no head tor logic, but even in the words of 
his beloved Epicurus, *'a bad logician may have a good under- 
standing". Of course, Mr. McCalPs logic is questionable, and one 
even wonders if it is indeed necessary on the given subject of 
dying and death. To be logical in the pedantic superficial manner 
of Mr. McCall is easy, but can one be logical to the bitter end? 
This seems almost impossible. Mr. McCall may be an exception 
to this, but that is questionable. 

I found Mr. McCall's objections to my article "The Shudder 
before Death" to be of little value, nor do I think they will 
impress anyone who takes the subject of dying and death seriously. 
All the logic in the world cannot eradicate the fundamental facts 
about dying and death put forward in my article. 

Mr. McCall claims that I do not say what dyin^ entails. One 
wonders if this is really necessary to explain. Let it be suffice to 
say that dying is a sad and agonising and dirty business whether it 
takes place in a pauperis hovel or a king*s palace. 

Perhaps Leo Chestov in that respect is quite right in sayinp it 
may be cleaner and more genuine to expire like a dog in a ditch 
than like Socrates, discoursing with forced calm. 

Mr. McCall enjoys living so much that he can't take dying and 
death seriously, nor can he stand anyone who does. His Epicurean 
escapism is only too obvious in his reluctance to even allow 
anxiety in being — ^towards — death. He recognises death as a fact, 
but that is about as far as it goes. But surely it must be a very 
important fact as in it, as Oswald Spengler says: "In the know- 
leclge of death is originated the world-outlook which we possess 
as being men and not beasts'*. 

Yet Mr. McCall boldly claims that by the nature of things, one 
can learn nothing whatever from dying. 

Mr. McCall thinks I am arrogant, but I don*t think anyone will 
notice a note of arrogance in any of my articles on this subject 
of dying. He thinks that I have misrepresented Epicurus, whereas 
I really only brought to light the superficiality of the Epicurean, 
"Death does no concern us". How can you treat the subject of 
death seriously if it does not concern you? 

Obviously it does not concern Mr. McCall very much at present, 
that is why he tries to ridicule my article, but the truth will out 
in the end. 

I see Mr. McCall did not mention Spinoza in his latest letter. 
Perhaps he thought that he was on much safer ground with 
Epicurus, but it seems he has put his foot in it here as well. 

R. SMrm 

In spite of your rationalised, reasonable and reasoned reply to 
Mr. Smith; I still beg to take issue with you on this matter, as 
I had the honour so to do with your predecessor. Chapman Cohen. 

As a S^larist, I do not fear death on account of the after- 
results; but I maintain that as a human being of animal ancestry, 
and a possessor of infinitesimally derived and inherited instincts, 
I am entitled to the fear of death^s physical approaches; its agonies 
and indignities; and further to maintain, as a Freethinker, this 



great argument against the conception of Love as a univeisal 
factor. I am so much more surprised, that so many Freethinken. 
even Cohen, treat this fact and argument, so lightly. 

Arthur E. Carpenter 

[Colin McCall writes : "I have never suggested that death shook] 
be treated lightly, only rationally. There is no instinctive fear of 
death: neither animals nor children display any awareness of 
dying.n 
WEIJSH EXAMPLE 

The recent excellent aitides in The Freethinker on the subject 
of what is to bo done with church buildings which have outlived 
their alleged usefulness prompts mc to report on what ts, 
apparently, the Welsh solution. In a recent Radio Newsreel pro- 
gramme (Light 18/3/65) the subject was the Lord's Day Observ- 
ance Bill and an account was being given of the way in which the 
Sabbath was observed (or imobserved) in various parts of the 
country. The Welsh, who could always be relied upon (said the 
BBC newsman) to sing hynms in packed chapels at the drop of 
a hat were now seeking more sophisticated ways of spending their 
leisure-time and "many hundreds^ of chapels had closed m the 
last few years. The extent to which they go unmoumed is illus- 
trated by the way in which the buildings have been used — offices, 
shops, supermarkets, bingo halls, and (horror of horrors!) even 
strip clubs! 

Welsh chapels are not renowned for their architectural beaut). 
But neither are many of England*s churches. Near my flat here 
in Stockport stands colossal, black, sombre St. George*s, prcxiucini 
nothing more than noise from its belU and gloom from its 
exterior. I wonder whether an enlightened Welshman might be 
able to suggest a use for it? 

R. J. Calowell 

NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY EXECUTIVE COMMnTEE 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Secular 
Society was held at 103 Borough High Street, London, SJEA, on 
Wednesday, March 10th. Present Mr. D. H. Tribe who was in 
the chair, Mr. W. Griffiths (Treasurer), Messrs. Barker. OoUins. 
Condon, Ebury, Kuebart, Leslie, Millar, Miller, Sproule, and 
Timmins, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Mcllroy, Mrs. Venton, and the 
Secretary (Mr. W. Mcllroy). Apologies were received from Messrs. 
W. Shannon and F. Warner. New members were admitted to 
Birmingham, Kingston and Parent branches. The Society*s sub- 
mission to the Central Advisory Council for Education (England) 
under the chairmanship of Lady Plowden was considered, and 
the hope expressed that it would be published in pamphlet forai. 

Arrangements for the Annual Conference (to be held in 
Birmingham on Whit Sunday) were discussed. 

It was decided to make protests to the press and authorities 
concerned regarding a rescrfution passed by the Dover. Deal and 
District Divisional Executive for Education. 

The next meeting was arranged for Wednesday, April 14th. 



NEW UNWIN PAPERBACKS 

Freedom venua OnaBisatioD, 1776-1914. Bertrand Russell 7s. M. 
Legitimacy vemit lodiistrialiflii, 1814-1848. Bertrand Russell 

7s. 6^ 
Equality. Introduction by Richard M. Titmuss. 

R. H. Tawncy 7s. 6^ 
Humaniat Essays Gilbert Murray 7s. 6d. 
The White Man's Dilemma John Boyd Orr and David Lubbock. 

5s. 
Mahatma Gandhi. A biography by B. R. Nanda. Ss. 6d. 

NEW PEUCAN BOOKS 
Fact aod Flctioo in Psychology. H. J. Eysenck 5s. 
Patterns of Infant Care in an Urban Comoumity. 

John and Elizabeth Newson. 4s. 4d. 
The Unattached. Mary Morse 3f. 6d. 
The World in 1984 Edited by Nigel Calder. Vol. 1, Vol. 2. 

4s. each 
The Vikings. Johannes Bronsted. 6s. 
Discriiiiination and Popular Cnttare. Denys Thompson. 4s. 
Short History of English Literature B. Ifor Evans 3s. 6d. 
Tynan on Theatre Kenneth Tynan 6s. 
RogetN Thesaurus 6s. 
Shakespeare Companion F. E. Halliday 10s. 6d. 

Plus postage from The Freethinker Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.I 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society naay be 

obtained from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street 

S.E.I. Inquiries regarding Bequests and Secular Funeral Services 

should also be made to the General Secretary, NSS. 
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There may still be people who think, or pretend to think, 
that no such person as Jesus of Nazareth ever existed. 
One hears them saying that the story of Jesus was invented 
to account for the emergence of a strange salvation myth, 
intended by those who invented it to bring hope to the 
oppressed masses living under the sway of imperial Rome. 
No doubt, there are in the New Testament mythical 
features, but the persons who figure in the story, Jesus and 
his disciples, are not mythi- 
cal characters; they are his- 
torical persons. Jesus of 
Nazareth lived, and he died. 
He died on the cross. 



VIEWS AND OPINIONS 



This much, at least, is 
confirmed by two ancient 
historians, Josephus and 
Tacitus, both of whom re- 
cord that Pontius Klate, the 

Roman governor of Judaea, condemned Jesus. Josephus 
explicitly mentions the mode of execution — crucifixion; 
Tacitus does not say in what manner the execution was 
carried out. However, neither the reason for the execution 
of Jesus nor the character of the penal proceedings which 
preceded it, is disclosed by either of the two historians, 
who, moreover, show a marked difference in their manner 
of referring to Jesus. Josephus, the Jew, speaks rather 
respectfully of him, calling him **a wise man", "a teacher 
of people".^ By contrast, Tacitus, the aristocratic Roman, 
is full df scorn for one whom he considers to have been 
"the originator of a pernicious superstition", an agitator 
among barbarian orientals, and an enemy of the law and 
order introduced and upheld by Rome in a distant pro- 
vince. (He seems to connect the teachings of Jesus and the 
activities of Jesus's disciples after their master's death with 
the outbreak of the great Jewish revolt in the year 66.) 
thee and Time of the Aires* 

The four Gospels concordantly report where Jesus was 
arrested. Visitors to the Arab part of Jerusalem will be 
shown a grove on the Mount of Olives called "the Garden 
of the Agony". There, or somewhere not far from that 
place, Jesus was apprehended. He was then taken to the 
house of the Jewish high-priest, and from there, according 
to the Gospel of Luke, to the meeting place of the 
Sanhedrin, the Jewish Council, before being handed over 
for trial to Pilate. We do not know where the high-priest's 
house stood. The locality shown by Jerusalem cic^ones 
as **The House of Caiaphas" is certainly not the spot; it 
is the ruin of a large building from Byzantine times. As 
for the location of the Sanhedrin's meeting place, we have 
conflicting reports; it seems, however, to have been situated 
on the Temple Mount, in the area known today as the 
Haram esh-Sherif . And the residence of Pilate, when the 
governor stayed in Jerusalem for ofiidal or for private 
reasons, was the Herodian Palace which was located in 
the south-western sector of the present-day walled city, 
near the Jaffa Gate. 

We do not know the exact year of Jesus's death; nor do 
we know the day. All that is certain is that he was crucified 
while Pontius Pilate held oflSce as Prefect of Judaea — ^that 
is, some time between 26 and 36 of the current era — ^and 
that his crucifixion took place shortly before or on the 



The Trial of Jesus 



feast of Passover. Since Jesus is popularly supposed to 
have been born in the year 1, since the Gospel of Luke 
reports that he was approximately 30 years old when he 
bqgan to preach, and since the Gospel of John seems to 
lend some support to the assumption that his preaching 
activities lasted three years, the year of his death has 
widely been thought to be 33. But all the premises on 
which this calculation is based are wrong. In recent times, 

the year 30 has been sug- 
gest^ by an increasing 
number of scholars, notably 
continental Roman Catholic 
scholars, but I believe that 



By PAUL WINTER 



we have to go still further 
back, to 29 or even 28. 

Three arguments favour 
this earlier dating. First of 
all, a 2nd-century tradition, 
preserved by Clement of Alexandria, states that Jesus died 
forty-two years before the destruction of Jerusalem under 
Titus — that is, in 28. Secondly, Josephus places the cruci- 
fixion among those events which occurred close to the . 
beginning of Pilate's governorship. The third reason, and 
in my opinion the decisive one, for dating the crucifixion 
before the year 30. lies in the chronology of the Apostle 
Paul's missionary travels. Fourteen years after his conver- 
sion, Paul attended what is traditionally called Uie 
"Council of Jerusalem", a meeting of the elders of the 
Church which is believed to have taken place during the 
reign of Agrippa I. If this Cbuncil met as late as the year 
of Agrippa's death, 44, Paul's conversion would fall some- 
where around the year 30. Paul was not one of the 
original disciples of Jesus, but on the contrary an opponent 
of the messianist sect whose members he is said to have 
persecuted in the banning. Hence, we must assume that 
some time elapsed between the death of Jesus and Paul's 
conversion. How long this time was, we do not know. 
But it pushes the year of Jesus's crucifixion back before 30. 
We do not know the exact day. The fact that all four 
Gospels place the trial either on the eve of Passover or on 
the day of the actual festival, makes it virtually a certainty 
that Jesus was arrested and tried around that time, but it 
might well have been a few days earlier or later. The 
information provided by the Gospels is interpretative 
rather than factual. We have to probe what it was that 
motivated the evangelists' interpretation. It would 
appear that one group of his followers drew a comparison 
between the death of Jesus and the slaying of the {^schal 
lamb, and therefore had the moment of the crucifixion 
coincide with that event. This tradition, mentioned already 
by the Apostle Paul, was preserved by John, who dates 
the crucifixion on the fourteenth of Nisan. Anotlier early 
group of Christians connected the festive Passover meal, 
the seder, with the establishment of the New Covenant, 
the institution of the Eucharist, and to allow Jesus to par- 
take of the seder, his crucifixion had to be dated after it. 
This tradition influenced the Marcan dating, placing the 
crucifixion on the fifteenth of Nisan. Since both datmgs 
are inspired by religious motivation, there is little to choose 
between them from the historian's point of view. All we 
can say for sure is that the trial and subsequent crucifixion 
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fell on a day close to the Passover. 
Airested by Whom? 

All four Gospels report that Jesus was arrested at night. 
According to Mark, Matthew, and Luke, his arrest was 
carried out by a team, some mem being armed with swords, 
others with staves or cudgels. According to Jdm, the 
arrest was carried out by a detachment of soldiers under 
the command of a Roman officer, and accompanied by 
Jewish policemen. At first sight, these reports conflict 
with each other, but the conflict is resolved if we remember 
that Roman soldiers carried swords, while the Jewish 
police carried batons. Thus the men who are mentioned 
in Mark as having been armed with staves are Jewish 
policemen, while those members of the crowd whom Mark 
describes as carrying swords are identical with the detach- 
ment that is specified as a cohort of soldiers by John. 

Mark, we must remember, was written in R(Hne, at a 
time when Christians were exposed to attack by the Roman 
mob, and were subject to suspicion on the part of Roman 
(^dals. Therefore, the evangelist may well have had 
cogent reasons for not wishing to draw attention to the 
fact that Jesus had been arrested by Roman soldiers or 
mercenaries in the service of Rome; and this may have 
made him substitute the vague and colourless expres- 
sion **a crowd with swords" for the more definite designa- 
tion of his source — ^a source which still comes to the fore 
in the Johannine account. Jesus was arrested by Roman 
soldiers who were accompanied, probably as guides, by 
some Jewish policemen. 
The RettMHi for the Airest 

None of the evangelists tells us in plain language the 
reason for the arrest. But Mark, Matthew, and Luke repro- 
duce the gist of a conversation which Jesus is reported to 
have held with the people who came to arrest him: "You 
have come," Jesus complains, "with swords and batons to 
arrest me as a rebel. I stayed with you in the daytime [or 
daily] on the Temple Hill and I taught. You did not arrest 
me then."* The Greek word which the synoptic evangelists 
use (leeistees) can be and usually is translated "robber" as 
well as "rebei". In the first century, however, this term was 
not exclusively used of bandits, but was applied to persons 
who in any of the Roman provinces resorted to armed 
resistance against Roman rule. In Roman eyes such people 
were bandits, robbers; in the people's estmiate of them- 
selves, they were patriots, perhaps guerrillas, partisans, 
freedom figjhters. When Jesus, on the Mount of Olives, 
said to those who were taking him into custody, "You 
come with swords and batons to arrest me as a rebel. 
Was I not with you. teaching openly in the li^t of day?", 
he was defending himself by asserting his peaceful aims 
as a teacher. In Pilate's court, the charge was the same 
as that for which he had b€«n arrested: he was accused 
of being "King of the Jews". And the cause for which he 
was sentenced to crucifixion was again the same, as the 
inscription on the cross confirms. Jesus was arrested by 
Roman troops as a Jewish rebel. 
Examinolioii and Trial 

After his arrest, Jesus was brought to the house of the 
Jewish higjh-priest. All four Gospels agree on this. But 
why was he not immediately taken to the Jewish law 
court? Because it was nigjht, and the court was closed. 
Then why was he not inmiediately taken to the Roman 
prison? Because a preliminary investigation was required 
for which the Romans used local officials, Jews, who, by 
reason of their knowledge of the local conditions and 
language, were better eqmpped to carry out any necessary 
inquiries. Up to the moment when Jesus arrived in the 
house of the high-priest, the four reports of the Gospels 
are more or less in agreement; from that moment on, they 



differ profoundly in their accounts of the proceedings. 
According to John, Jesus was led to Annas, who interro- 
gated him privately. There is no accusation, no witnesses 
are heard, no court assembles. It is a private conversation, 
or at the most a preliminary hearing. In the morning Jesus 
is sent, via Caiaphas, to the procurator Pontius Pilate 
Thus, in John's account, no Jewish law court deals with 
the case. Yet at the very time at which John present 
Jesus as conversing with Annas, Mark and Matthew 
arrange for him to be tried in a plaiary session by the 
whole Sanhedrin. Mark does not mention the name <^ the 
presiding high-priest; Matthew gives his name as Oiiaphas. 
The Sanhedrin meets at night in the hi^-priest's house- 
surprisingly, for this body, as the Parliament cum High 
Court of the Jewish nation, had a meeting (dace of its own, 
its proper Council Hall, and there exists no record besides 
the accounts of Mark and Matthew from which it might 
be guessed that it ever met in a high-priest's residence to 
hold its consultations; certainly not at night, and not on 
a feast day. Neverthdess, according to Mark and Matthew. 
Jesus is tried before an o&ciaA session of the Council held 
in the high-priest's residence; witnesses are examined, their 
testimony is dismissed; Jesus is then closely interrogated 
by the presiding high-priest, convicted on his seK- 
incrimmatory reply— without corroboration— by all the 
assembled councillors, and sentenced to death for the 
crime of blasphemy. 

Luke has nothing of that. No session of the Sanhedrin 
takes place at nigjit. Jesus spends the rest ot the ni^t in 
the custody of the guards who had arrested him. 

Early in the morning the Sanhedrin convoies — for the 
second time, according to Mark and Matthew; for the 
first time, according to Luke; John reports no session. 
From the Lucan wording it can be concluded that the 
morning session of the Sanhedrin was held in a locality 
other than the place where Jesus had been detained during 
the night At their morning session the Jewish coun- 
cillors decide to conduct Jesus to Pilate, to be tried by the 
Roman authority. 
Disagpieenieiift of the Goflpels 

Here we are faced widi a proUem. If Jesus, as Mark 
and Matthew have it, was sentenced during an earlier 
session by the Sanhedrin, we would expect to find a 
reference to the verdict in the report of the Sanhedrin's 
second meeting. No word of it. As if they have forgotten 
that they th^nselves had sentenced Jesus for the crime d 
blasphemy, the Jewish magistrates hand Jesus over to 
Pilate for trial, on another charge— the chaige, it turns out 
on which he had been arrested in the first place! Pilate is 
not asked to confirm a sentence for blasphemy; he is not 
even told that Jesus has been tried and found guilty of 
such an offence; and he acts throu^out as a magistrate 
who is presiding over the first stage of judicial proceedings, 
not as one who has been called to confirm a sentence 
passed by some other court of law. He hears the accusa- 
tion, listens to the witnesses* depositions and demands to 
know whether Jesus had claims to be the king of the Jews. 
The reply of Jesus. "You have said it", may be taken as 
an affirmation, though there are scholars who dispute this. 
In any case, it is not a direct reply. 

All four Gospels agree that Jesus appeared brfore Pilate 
in the early morning. It must have been at a very eariy 
hour indeed, if the Marcan statement that Jesus was 
crucified at 9 a.m.^ is correct. For even if we leave out the 
amplification of the trial scenes in Luke and John, Mark 
himself places quite a few events between the examination 
of Jesus by Pilate and the execution: a protracted parley 
with the accusers, Pilate's indecision, the Barabbas episode, 
(Continued on page 127) 
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The Vatican^s Wealth 



rENSc»SHiP, the Vatican's wealth, and political jealousy 
ire — according to the Catholic Herald (2/4/65)— the chief 
ngredients in the "boiling pot** in the current controversy 
nvolving the Holy See and Italy. But the row is mainly 
x>ncemed with the Vatican's rights **as stipulate in its 
I^ncordat with the Italian govemmait*' The Herald does 
lot. significantly mention that "the Italian government" 
ivhich signed the Concordat was that of Mussolini. The 
[Miper adoiowledges, however, that many people are begin- 
ling to ask: "How powerful is the Catholic Church?" 

In fact, deputies of the extreme Left Wing Italian Socia- 
ist Party of Proletarian Unity (PSIUP), formed by break- 
iway members of the Socialist Party have introduced a 
notion in Parliament calling for a complete revision of the 
ZoncoTdai between the Vatican and the government. 

This move which came after the banning of Rolf Hoch- 
auth's play The Representative in Rome, has, the Herald 
;ays, been denounced as an attempt to cause friction in the 
x)alition government, comprising Socalists, Christian 
[>emocrats and Republicans. And the paper indicates that 
the banning of the play, which attacks the late Pope 
Pius Xn for not speaking out against Nazi persecution of 
the Jews, was justified under the Lateran Treaties erf 1929 
— signed by Fascist Italy and the Vatican. 

A statement in the Senate by the Socialist Party Whip, 
Signer Giusto ToUey, saying there was "no question, on 
the plane erf political action, of a revision of the Con- 
x>rdat'* may, however, have helped to cool this particular 
x)ntroversy for the time being. 

The other "big sore point'*, the Catholic Herdd con- 
inues» has been the position of the Vatican in regard to 
taxes due — or not due— to the Italian state. 

Under the Lateran Treaties, which recognised the 
Vatican's sovereignty, Italy acknowledged that the Holy 
See did not have to pay taxes to Italy. 

In 1962, however, the Italian Parliament passed a law 
axing profits made in stock transactions. This law unposed 
i 1 5 per cent withholding tax on share dividends which was 
later raised to 30 per cent. An amendment by the Christian 
Democrats which would have exempted Vatican shares 
from tax was opposed by the then Rnancc Minister, Signor 
jriuseppe Trabucchi, a Christian Democrat himself, and 
vas dropped. , ., . 

•*A series of diplomatic exchanges between the VaUcan 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Qcognani, and the Italian 
Bovemment followed, and in the end the matter was quietly 
settled. Signor Mario Martinelli. the new Fmance Minister 
n the all-Christian Democrat stop-gap Cabinet in 1963, 
;ent a confidential circular to the Italian companies in 
vhich the Vatican held shares authorising them to pay 
lividends free of tax to the Vatican.**. This circular has, 
he Herald admits, been a source of friction since the 
Socialists i^oined the coalition government— which is 
lardly surprising. 

And now the whole subject has exploded in the row 
)ver the Lateran Treaties which the PSIUP is trying to 
lave revised. Also contributing to the flare-up is the fact 
hat another Bill has been proposed which seeks to ensure 
hat the Holy See is not only exempt from taxation on 
lividends, but that it should be given a refund of certain 
axes claimed in tiie past. 

The Lrftist Rome weekly, VEspresso, recentiy claimed 
hat this agreement would cost the Italian fiscal system 
ibout £23 million, but tiiis figure has, tfie Herdd says, 
>een generally ridiculed. 

Speculation has however been "rife once again'* on the 



extent of the Vatican's riches, and as to how big a share- 
holder it is on the Italian Stock Exchange. 

There is no doubt that the money paid by the Italians 
to the Vatican under the Lateran Treaties, in compensation 
for its finally abandoning its ri^ts over the Papal States, 
has been "wisely and rewardingly invested". The payments 
in Italian banknotes and government bonds, were to a 
nominal value of about £19 million at that time. 

Pope Pius XI set up a special body to invest this money 
throughout the world, and the capital's increase is "be- 
lieved to have been spectacular'*. 

The Vatican is also a very large shareholder in Italy. 
Estimates of its exact holdings have been many and varied, 
but the Catholic Herdd gives a "conservative one'* that 
the Holy See controls between 7 and 10 per cait of the 
Italian economy. Among its interests in Italy are bdieved 
to be banks, a spaghetti factory, the Italian airlines, a big 
property company, public utility firms, and a film com- 
pany. 

Prince Giulio Pacelli, a nephew of the late Pius XII, is a 
director of the Banco di Roma, one of Italy's three "hanks 
of national interest", and of the Societa Italiana per il Gas, 
a public utility company. His brother. Prince Marcantonio, 
is chairman of the board of directors of the Pantanella 
Spa^etti Factory and a director of the Societa Generale 
Immobiliare, one of Italy's leading property companies. 

Both these men hold several honorary posts in the 
Vatican, and their brother. Prince Carlo Pacelli, is 
Councillor-General of the Vatican City State. 

Prince Marcantonio was also president of the LAI air- 
lines, which merged in the 1950s with the Italian airlines 
Alitalia. 

"Widely mentioned", too, as Vatican-controlled is the 
Banco di Santo Spirito, set up in 1605 by Pope Paul V and 
transformed into a limited company in 1923. The president 
of the bank is Marquis Giovanni Battista Sacchetti, 
Quartermaster-General of the Apostolic Palaces. Also con- 
trolled by the Holy See is a Rome film company, San Paolo 
Fihn, which has been making religious films since the 
1930s, mostly for children. 

Outside Italy, the Vatican's investments represent about 
90 per cent of its total holdings. These are generally chan- 
nelled through Fribourg in Switzerland, and through New 
York under the sponsorship of Cardinal Spellman. 

An article in the Economist (27/3/65) described the 
Vatican— "or rather the Pope, for his rule is absolute"— 
as far and away the world's biggest shareholder, with a 
portfolio of quoted securities totalling more than £2,000 
million. 

The Holy See is a particulariy big landlord in the Rome 
area, said the Economist. "It owns whole blocks of houses 
and hundrois of flats, as well as big stretches of land on 
the outskirts of the dty." And these have been "highly 
valuable" in tiie building boom of recent years. The 
Vatican continues to build new blocks of flats and to let 
flats to its dfidals. 

It also pointed out that this estimate takes no account 
of the Vatican's additional wealtii, from land and real 
estate all over the world to the world's most valuable art 
collection. 

" TV NOTE 

David Tribe, President of the National Secular Society 
will be appearing with Dr. Donald Soper in the indepen- 
dent television programme The Sunday Break on April 
25tfi. 
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This Believing World 

The success of most pop singers is notoriously short lived. 
They receive the acclamations erf their followers for only a 
few years at most, and we note that one of them, Terry 
Dene — ^who was at one time earning £500 a week — suffered 
a nervous breakdown (The People, 28/3/65) and shortly 
afterwards discovered religion. He has given up smoking 
and drinking, and is now a "full time unpaid evangelist". 

• 
Whether he will be able to put over Jesus as well as he 
used to put over his pop songs remains to be seen. It was 
a member of the Mobile Evangelistic Crusade who met 
Terry, and asked him to accept Jesus as his saviour. Terry 
is now reputedly happier than he ever has been in his life, 
which just shows that even a pop singer can alter his life 
for Jesus's sake. In fact, as the People proclaims, "Pop 
Singer Terry has seen the Light". 

• 
Acoc«DiNG TO the Rev. Dr. John MacDonald, it is not 
necessary to have "spiritual" healers with their holy hands 
moved either by spirit doctors or by Jesus Christ, to be 
cured of incurable illnesses. The divine work can all, or 
nearly all, be done by "thoughts", he tells us {Sunday 
Express, 21/3/65). "We project our blessing by thought 
— some would call it prayer — to sick people who cannot be 
helped by the medical profession". It is all done "by the 
power of the mind, to make prayer more eflScient, and 
combine this with faith in God", Dr. MacDonald says. 
But naturally, if a patient died it would not be because of 
failure of the infallible treatment but because of the obvious 
lack of faith in God. 

The Daily McdVs theologian. Miss Monica Furlong, has 
now written a book. With Love to the Church, and excerpts 
have been appearing in that journal. We are by no means 
sure what is actually meant by some of the extracts, but 
she is quite certain a lot of the "unhappy difl5culties" 
shouldered by Christians "lies at the moment" in their 
"relations to the secular world". This is no doubt quite 
true, for the "secular world" finds it very diflBcult to recon- 
cile the religious beliefs of Christians — miracles, virgm 
births, angels, devils, salvation, to say nothing of such 
wonderful events as the resurrection and the ascension of 
the Son of God — ^with modem knowledge and experience. 
The "secular world" treats them as primitive stories. 
Perhaps even Miss Furlong does herself. 

it 

But a letter to hearten the Christians appeared in the 
Dmly Telegraph (29/3/65) from Hubert S. Box, Proctor 
in the Convocation of Canterbury, telling us that the 
Church has "consistently held" and taught among other 
things "that the incarnation was a personal intervention of 
the Creator . . . that Christ's virgin birth and bodily resur- 
rection are as much facts of history as any other historical 
event". And Mr. Box ought to know for he wasn't there. 

• 
Cassandra of the Ddly Mirror (29/3/65), appears to be 
almost as contemptuous of the Roman Church as any 
blatant Freethinker. He has discovered that it "is the 
world's greatest business and financial structure", and also 
"the most secretive". The Pope with his advisers "is the 
most powerful financier on earth" — and so on. In fact, all 
the papers seem suddenly to have discovered what Free- 
thinkers have been pointing out for years. There was even 
a report in the Catholic Herald, as we note on the previous 
page. 




F. A. HORNIBROOi 

Peter Cotes writes: — 

Fred Homibrook was a great original. A simjde man 
who followed truth, sought out honesty, and symb<rfised 
integrity, Fred knew that love of people which comes from 
understanding simple feelings and sharing conmion likes 
and disUkes. In all the time I knew him, I don't think I 
can honestly remember him uttering one mean or spitrful 
word, or doing one unkind or even thoughtless action. 
He knew the mighty and the lowly — to hun the mighty 
were occasionally less mighty, and the low were always 
less low. He disliked humbug, snobbery, and all forms of 
injustice, but his hates were never directed against people, 
only against things— injustice, bigotry, reaction and war. 
He enjoyed sunplicity, and was the sunplest of men; lovii^ 
sport, companionship, and nature, friendship, walking, 
talking, and, for many years, cycling. With his passing 
everyone who crossed his path will feel a sense of personal 
Iqss. He was so alive in life, that death can nev^ claim 
him wholly. He has left us a legacy, and those ol us who 
knew him are enriched by the reward of having crossed 
his path. 

A wide reader, with an amazing memory (he related 
once how he learned the three books of Euclid by heart 
as a boy) he had the warmest nature ot any man alive. His 
wide and varied circle of friends and aquaintances will 
testify to his skill, kindness, and lovable personality. But 
what marked him out from the crowd — aside from that 
magnificent constitution and splendid physique, which 
enabled him to continue practising up until a month ago— 
was his amazing generosity in giving himself. No man 
ever thought less of money-making, or of doing things for 
material reward. He wanted people to enjoy Ufe, and by 
spreading the gospel of good health, he was, more often 
than not, successful with all those who went to him for 
help. 

I have heard him described as, "the richest, the poorest, 
and the hapi^est man alive", and it is true to say that he 
was rich in experience and enjoyment (rf life, even &ougli 
he might not have been blessed with great material posses- 
sions. Constantly cheerful (even during his last iUness, 
which he doggedly fought with that wonderful physical 
resistance so much a testimony to his own teachings) his 
zest, enthusiasm, honesty of purpose, and gift of friendship 
were the most exhilarating things about him. Fred Homi- 
brook was indeed a man amongst men: impossible to 
replace, or to forget. To his dear wife, that kindred spirit 
his fellow-worker, Nina, goes forth our love and sympathy 
at this time. 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

f terns for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
"office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRab and Murray. 
London Branches— Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

CMarble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Hiursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Hvenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 p.in.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead) — 

Cvery Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street) 
Sunday, April ISth^ 6.45 p.m.: A. Altoft, "The Menace of 
Industrialised Fanmng^'. 

Havering Humanist Society fflarold Wood Social Centre), Tues- 
day, April 20th, 8 p.nL : David Tribe and a Roman Catholic 
priest debate "Co-eodstence**. 

The 59 Society (Kensington Public Library, Homton Street, W.8), 
Thursday, April 22nd, 8 pm.: David Tribe and Father 
T. Corbishley, si. Debate, 'There is no evidence for God". 

Surbiton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 
(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hanson Wick), Friday, 
April 16th, 8 pjn.: A meeting. 

Notes and News 

We feature this week — appropriately for Good Friday — 
the first part of a long article on •*The Trial oi Jesus" by 
Paul Winter, author of the book. On the Trial of Jesus, 
published by B. Blackwell & Cb.. Oxford (40s.). Not all our 
readers are likely to agree with Mr. Winter's interpretation 
of the events allied to have taken place in Jerusalem some 
nineteen centuries ago, but none can deny his erudition 
and clarity of argument. 'The Trial of Jesus" first appeared 
in the American Jewish magazine Commentary in Septem- 
ber 1964 and is printed by kind permission of the Editor 
and of Mr. Winter. The article deserves the consideration 
of Freethinkers as a natural and rational treatment of its 
difficult subject matter. 

The office of Cardinal Koenig, Archbishop of Vienna, had 
—we read in the Catholic Herald (2/4/65)— "refused to 
comment on reports that he is to head a new Vatican 
secretariat or agency for atheists and agnostics". But 
a Vatican spokesman announced that Pope Paul has 
decided to set up the new secretariat "to study why some 
people deny or doubt the existence of God, and to set 
about trying to establish a *dialogue* with them." The 
establishment of such a secretariat would in no way affect 
the Churdi's condemnation of atheism but it would "reflect 
the Pope's concern with reaching the atheist and under- 
standing him". Which is touching indeed. 



Cardinal Koenig has, as the Catholic Herdd noted, been 
an envoy of Pope Paul and Pope John XXIII in negotia- 
tions with the Communist r^imes in Czechoslovakia and 
Hunjgary. He has to our knowledge instituted a "dialogue" 
magic word! ) with Austrian Cbmmunists. And with the 
terms "atheist" and "Cbmmunist" bdng laigely inter- 
changeable in Catholic eyes, the Cardinal was obviously 
the natural choice to head the new body. On April 8th, it 
was duly announced that he had been appointed President 
of the Secretariat for Non-bdievers. 

Meanwhile ecumenical "dialogue" is not proving 
altogether satisfactory— at least to the Protestants. "The 
trouble with most of ecumenism that we have seen to date 
is that it is one-way only," said Church and State (March 
1965). And it gave several examples erf the "steady infiltra- 
tion" of American Protestant organisations by Catholic 
clergy, "without any analagous opening from the other 
side." This c^ered some basis for the "incredible suspicion 
that Catholic leadership penetrates Protestantism under the 
banner of ecumenism while rigidly keeping its own groups 
behind the walls erf Catholic exclusiveness". But why 
"incredible"? Church and State should be the last to be 
surprised at such typical Roman Catholic tactics. 

it 

It is crften difficult "to determine where religion ends and 
disease begins". Dr. Leon Salzman told the Academy of 
Religion and Mental Health at its annual meeting in 
Washington {Time, 2/4/65). And, as Professor of Qinical 
Psydiiatry at Georgetown (R(Mnan Catholic) University 
medical sdiool, I>r. Salzman should know. Jesuit philo- 
sopher and critic William F, Lynch added that neurotic 
religion frequently shows up among Roman Catholics as 
a denial of human feelings, a desire to find the will of 
God in every decision, and an unhealthy dependence on 
dogma as a means of obtaining absolute certainty. More 
evidence that "l^alistically structured" religion can pro- 
duce neurosis came. Time reported, from Dr. Klaus 
Thomas, founder of Berlin's Suicide Prevention Centre. 
About 40 per cent of 3,000 suicide-prone patients at the 
Centre suffered from "ecclesiogenic neurosis" arising from 
guilt feelings, especially about sex, induced by their 
religious training. 

• 

Robert J. McAllister, a consultant psychiatrist, reported 
to the Academy that erf 100 hospitalised Catholic priests 
at the Seton Institute, 77 had serious emotional problems 
as seminarians and 32 ultimately became alcoholics. A 
conflict between their desire for perfection and their basic 
needs and desires can drive men to leave the priesthood 
entirely, he said. "Suddenly their own humanity breaks 
throu^ and they are gone." 

• 

The British and Foreign Bible Society is preparing to 
"flood the world with Qiristian books", its General Secre- 
tary. Dr. N. J. Cockbum said in St. Paul's Cathedral on 
April 4th at the end of the "Feed the Minds" week. Life 
in a hi^ly industrialised and scientifically-orientat^ world 
requirwl, said Dr. Cockbum, a new kind of Christian litera- 
ture combining "the treasures of the past and the need for 
a contemporary approach". Practical books were called 
for, "both technical and scientific" which explained "to 
members of both agricultural and industrial communities 
how to live the Christian life in today's conditions". 

Our contributor, Oswell Blakeston is at present exhibiting 
3D and Seal paintings in the foyer of the Everyman 
Cinema, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. The exhibition will 
remain open until May 2nd. 
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Philosophy of Science— nSome Facets 

4— CHOOSING THE SIMPLEST THEORY 
By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

Suppose that a physicist is investigating the relationships 
between the pressure and volume of a gas. For each value 
of the gas pressure he obtains a corresponding value for 
the volume. Plottmg these values on a graph he discovers 
that a simple curve, defined by a simple mathematical 
equation, almost — ^but not quite — ^passes through all the 
plotted points. Nevertheless the physicist accepts the 
mathematical formula as the law of the gas and is content 
to assume that the points do not quite fit because his 
measurements of volume and pressure were not quite exact. 

Why does the physicist draw this simple line and not a 
more "wavy" one passing exactly through all the points? 
Indeed, why go beyond the evidence at all; why not leave 
the results as a set of unconnected points? 

The act of drawing the simple curve is habitual and 
intuitive; also, experience of similar cases has taught the 
experimenter that further checks will result in more points 
close to the curve. The curve, in fact, is a set of predic- 
tions for the results ol future experiments. 

All this is an example of a well established rule that if 
several theories equally well explain a set of facts, the 
simplest should be chosen. 

It is not always clear, unfortunately, what constitutes 
simplicity. One d^nition is given in the famous Occam's 
Razor; "Entities should not be multiplied unnecessarily". 
In other words, if a set of facts can be explained by either 
of two theories, one of which contains three independent 
concepts and the other only two, then the latter should 
be chosen. 

Recently however doubts have been expressed as to 
whether simplicity can be judged only on the number of 
concepts. It has been suggested that the relationships be- 
tween concepts should also be taken into account. Thus, 
if a theory based on a few concepts explains certain facts 
only by setting up a complex array of relationships between 
the concepts, it may be justifiable to choose another theory 
with more concepts but simpler relationships. 

In metaphysics, as in sd^ce, choice of theory may not 
be just a matter of counting concepts. Monists, both 
materialist and idealist varieties, have sheltered safely be- 
hind Occam's Razor. But now, if structure is to be taken 
into account, it may become valid to introduce other 
classes of entities into our philosophy — perhaps aesthetic 
and moral values that are independent of matter. 

Is the Soul Immortal? 

By TQM PRICE 

Immortality is the hope of man. Those who have lived 
and built and bred children reason thus: '^Surely death 
is not the end? 

*'It would be so wasteful, so unjust, so prosaic. There 
must be Ufe beyond the grave." 

They fancy that their continued existence is of such 
great account in the "pattern" of the universe that immor- 
tality is nothing less than a right — or a privilege to be 
prayed for. 

For them, any suggestion that the grave is the end of 
body and perscmality and ^o is insufferaUe. 

"Why," they say, "I'm so terrifically important that 
there is no question of not being inmiortal. Other things, 



like flowers, snakes, ants and budgerigars, may very well 
die and rot and be forgotten, but I'm MAN—/ think! " 

And because they are sincerely convinced that immor- 
tality is an indisputable fact, it is not very hard for them 
to invent something to explain it in everyday terms. 

This invention they call the soul. 

And as it is obvious to all that the body, which is con- 
ceived in an ^, which grows to full vmlity, and then 
fades and dies, is not the vehicle of immortality, it f olloifc-s 
that the soul is our only hope. 

First, there has to be a soul. Second, that soul has to be 
immortal. 

What is the soul? Is it personality? Personality can be 
changed by the stroke of the surgeon's knife. 

Is it the "breath of life", the vital spark? Then it can 
be killed by a bullet. 

No, there is no practical way of defining the soul, it is 
an immaterial thing that no one has ever felt, heard or seen. 

It has a fascinating history, having been a principal part 
of the dogmas of primitive religions long before Chnsti- 
anity — illustrating the painful desire of siiffering mankind 
to assure themselves that they will live for ever. 

The evidence for existence of soul is flimsy enough; in 
the main, the raticmalisation of man's intense desire to 
avoid the pain and oblivion of death. 

But the evidence for immortality of the soul is flimsier. 

This evidence is mostly to be found in the writings of 
the great religions. These hi^ly emotional writings must 
be suspected by anyone wishing to approach matters in a 
calm, scientific way. In any case, they give no proof ci 
the probl^n, merely making the statement that the soul 
exists, and is immortal. 

Few can blame modem scientists for not bdng very 
interested in the subject. 

In fact, in these days even the clergymen are not too 
sure of their ground and would rather discuss South 
African politics and the standards of the welfare state 
than that old-fashioned and rather phantasmagoric pban- 
tasm, the soul. Which, perhaps, is a healthy sign. 



What God can do to an Eel 

"Eels spawn in the Sargasso Sea," the priest said. **and 
then the Gulf Stream sweeps their spawn in great balls a 
mile wide and half a mile deep, and the whole lot get 
washed up the Severn by the Bore. There's a good deal 
of force in the Bore, you know; and sometimes you can 
hear the roar of the waters five miles away. They catch 
the baby eels in nets, and they're no bigger than threads 
with black eyes; but they're delicious fried alive in bacon 
fat. I'd say they're superior to whitebait 

"Now people will tell you that you can't keep a captured 
elver. The baby eel, they say, will always die if you try 
to rear him. But my father was a man of God and he 
said, *These elvers will live*. He put them in a white 
enamel bowl in the sun. After a few days they'd tied 
themselves into knots." 

"God did that to them?" I asked pointedly. 

He shook his head sadly. "It's clear you've never been 
in the Polar R^ons; but you must have heard ot the 
effect on explorers of white Ugjht reflected from the snow? 
Well, our elvers had gone insane from the white light 
reflected from the enamel bowl. We only rescued one. 
But father prayed over him and kept him on the mantel- 
piece in a jar. He'd knock on the ^ass when he wanted 
to be fed a worm. You see how roiliy wonderful GocTs 
ways are?" 

OSWELL BlAKESTON 
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the clainour ol the mob. the death sentence, the scourging 
md the mockery of Jesus, the journey to the place of 
^ecution outside Jerusalem. Sudi early preparedness on 
the governor's part to sit in judgment would have been 
impossible unless Pilate had prior Imowledge that his 
presCTce was required in the court. The early hour tends 
to confirm the rdiability erf the Johannine report con- 
cerning the arrest of Jesus by military personnel under 
the command ot a Roman oS&ccr. 
rhe Judge 

The evangelists— all four of them— describe Pilate as 
ix)nvinced of Jesus's innocence and anxious to acquit him. 
But instead of using his supreme authority as the highest 
judge and gov^nor of the province, and simply passing a 
verdict of acquittal. Pilate c^ers to let Jesus go as an act 
of grace. The Gospels refer to a habit of Pilate, or a 
(ewish custom, of releasing a prisoner on the Passover; 
in accordance with this. Pilate asks the Jews whether he 
diould release Jesus or another prisoner called Barabbas. 
Here the evangelists actually contradict themselves. On the 
3ne hand, they say that the Jewish citizens of Jonsalem 
jvere free to demand the release of any one prisoner; on 
the other hand, they report that Pilate limited the people's 
Aoice by offering them only the alternative of freeing 
(esus or Barabbas. We read later on in the Gospels that 
Fesus was not crucified alone, but together with two other 
men. Hence when Jesus stood before Pilate there must 
[lave been at least two more accused or condemned men 
in the governor's custody. If the Jews of Jerusalem were 
free to demand the release of any prisoner, why should 
Pilate have limited them to Jesus or Barabbas? In actual 
faa no custom of releasing a prisoner at the Passover 
season ever existed, either in Jewish or in Roman law. 
Barabbas. however, seems to have been a historical person, 
though "Barabbas" is only part of his name. There exist 
Grospel codices which give Uie name in full as Jesus bar 
Abba. If two persons, both called Jesus, had b^n arrested 
instead of one. the Roman magistrate might have asked 
Mrhich of the two was to be tried. In that case, endeavour- 
ing to present Pilate as being favourably disposed towards 
lesus. the writer of the Gospel might have fashioned 
the Barabbas episode as we now have it in his book, 
making it appear that the governor was not asking about 
the identity of the accused, but rather offering one of the 
two for pardon: "Which one of the two shall I release, 
lesus who is called Bar Abba or Jesus who is called 
Vfessiah?" Yet Pilate had no need to resort to a presumed 
paschal custom of granting amnesty; nor did he have any 
reason to leave the decision to the crowd. He was the 
judge. If he found Jesus to be guiltless, and the stubborn 
lews insisted that Barabbas should be granted a pardon, 
ill Pilate had to do was pronounce Jesus innocent and 
release him along with Barabbas. Nobody in Jerusalem — 
tio high-priest nor any other Jew — could have prevented 
the imperial governor from setting Jesus free, if Pontius 
Pilate had been inclined to do so. 

The evangelists, however, report that Pilate's kindly 
gesture to set Jesus free by an act of grace proved of no 
avail. The Jews prefer Barabbas. He is released, and the 
proceedings dt the court come to an end. 

If we wish to understand what lies behind this version 
of the story, we have to remind ourselves once again that 
Marie— the oldest Gospel, though the second in the Canon 
—was written in Rcrnie at a time (around the year 70 of 



the current era) when the small community of Christians 
living there was in constant danger of persecution. Akeady 
in the 40's, Christian missionary preaching had provoked 
the Emperor Claudius to expel all Jews from the capital 
city, those who believed that the Messiah had appeared 
and those who did not share such a belief (the Romans 
were as yet unable to distinguish between messianist Jews 
— that is. Christians— and other Jews), and in Nero's reign 
the persecution of the Christians took an even grimmer 
form.^ Since Mark was composed either at the end of 
Nero's rdgn or shortly afterwards, the evangelist had every 
reason to try to ingratiate himself and his co-religionists 
with the Romans. The fact that Jesus had been sentenced 
to the cross by Pilate^a death penalty which carried 
opprobrium in Roman eyes, as being reserved for the most 
heinous crimes, and for slaves and desi^'s^ foreigners — 
could not be concealed. But the evangelist could portray 
Pilate as having be^ unwilling to pass a death sentence 
and as having recognised the innocence of the man whom 
Qiristians now worshipped. For this purpose Pilate had 
to be presented as acting under Jewish pressure against 
his own better conviction. The evangelist's tendency was 
not "anti-Semitic", as some might say; it was defensive 
and apologetic. He was concerned with promoting the 
fortunes of his little croup, and was anxious to avoid 
suspicion and counter hostility on the part of the authori- 
ties. Accordingly, he presented the Roman authority dt 
Jesus's own day. Pontius Pilate, as professing that he had 
found "no fault in this man". The writer of the Second 
Gospel and those who came after him never realised what 
results this shift in the responsibility for Jesus's crucifixion 
would have in future generations. 
The Sentence 

In this connection, it is instructive to look at how the 
various evangelists refer to the governor's final decision. 
Not one erf them is prepared to state plamly that a sentence 
of death was passed on Jesus by the Roman magistrate. 
In Mark and Matthew we read that "Pilate delivered Jesus 
to be crucified" — an oblique manner of reporting a judicial 
verdict. Luke and John are even more reticent. The 
former states that Pilate gave in to the demand of the Jews 
and allowed Jesus to be crucified, while the latter goes so 
far as to say that Pilate relinquished Jesus to the Jews 
who themselves took him away and crucified him. All the 
evangelists are at pains to avoid putting on record the 
passing of a death sentence by the Roman magistrate — but 
it remains a fact that crucifixion was a Roman punishment, 
not a Jewish one. 

Jesus is crucified, according to Mark at nine o'clock in 
the morning, according to John in the later afternoon. 
Together with him two other prisoners are executed by 
crucifixion, of whose trial and sentencing the New Testa- 
ment gives no information. But there is one small, perhaps 
significant, detail: the two men are designated as leeistcd, 
rebels — ^the same appellation which is applied to Jesus in 
the synoptists* account of his arrest. On Pilate's order, an 
inscription is attached to the cross stating the reason, the 
causa, or cdtia, for pronouncing the deaSi sratence. This 
inscription reads: "King of the Jews". In the tangled wd> 
of evangelical accounts of Jesus*s trial, one point stands 
out with clarityt he was arrested as "a rebd", accused 
before Pilate as "King of the Jews", found guilty as such, 
and executed as such. None of the lat^ accretions which 
in the Gospels overlay the original primitive account, and 
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none of the editorial modifications from the hands of 
successive evangelists, can hide or disguise the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth was arrested, accused, tried, sentenced, 
and executed on a charge of insurrection against Roman 
rule in Judaea. 
Judaea mder Roman Role 

Christian scholars. Catholic and Protestant, generally 
do not dispute this. But many of them, the great majority 
perhaps, will say that the political accusation was a 
"trumped-up charge", invented by the Jewish authorities 
of the day who had found Jesus "worthy of death** for 
religious reasons but could not act on their own authority, 
because while the Sanhedrin had the ri^t to pass 
sentences of death, it had no right to carry out such 
sentences. This argument is faulty. At the time when 
Judaea was under procuratorial rule, from the year 6 to 
the year 66, Jewish law courts did pass death soitences 
upon Jewish inhabitants of Israel, and did carry out such 
sentences on their own authority, without referring the 
cases to the Roman political administrator of the country. 

There is evidence for this in the New Testament itself. 
The Acts of the Apostles (a book which has as its subject 
the growth of Christianity in the first three decades or so 
after Jesus's death) mentions several cases in which the 
Sanhedrin either intended to exercise its power to pass and 
carry out capital sentences, or actually did so. For ex- 
ample, there is the description* of how Stephen, denounced 
for his preaching, was brou^t before the Jewish ma^s- 
trates, led into the courthouse for his trial and, after bemg 
taken out again, was immediately carried off to his execu- 
tion. He was executed in the Jewish manner, by stoning, in 
accordance with Jewish law as laid down in Deuteronomy.^ 

Certain exegetes explain away the execution of Stephen 
on the Sanhedrin's orders as an irregularity, an ill^al act 
of lynching carried out by an excited mob. But these 
ex^etes commit the error of concentrating primarily on 
the contents of the so-called "Speech of Stephen** to his 
judges* instead of on the factual account of how Stephen 
was taken into the Sanhedrin's council hall and executed 
after he re-emerged. The author of the Acts of the Apostles 
was in a position to obtain factual information only con- 
cerning what happened before Stephen was taken to the 
courthouse and what happened after he left it. He had no 
minutes d the court proceedings, no information about 
what went on inside the council hall, and knew nothing of 
what Stephen mi^t have said to his judges. The diatribe 
he attributes to Stephen is not a defence plea; it bears no 
connection with the case at all; and except for a few 
words at its ending it is not even "Christian** in content. 
It is a violent denunciation of the Temple ritual— and 
Jewish Christians took part in the Temple cult until the 
Temple was destroyed in the year 70— such as might 
possibly have originated among members of the pre- 
Christian Dead Sea Covenanters or a kmdred Jewish group. 
The writer of the Acts could have found some transcript 
of a homily with an anti-cultic tenor, restyled and adapted 
it, and then used this material to amplify his meagre 
information and enliven the account of Stephen's trial.^ 

Once we recognise that what the Acts presents as 
Stephen's speech is in no way a transcript of the actual 
words Ste[^en said to his judges, we shall not fall into the 
error of contending that Stephen so enraged his audience 
by his speech that they seized him and carried him off to 
be stoned without awaiting the court's proper verdict. 
Stephen was not stoned by an excited mob. He was 
executed in pursuance of a l^al sentence, l^ally passed 
by a court competent to try him. 

Another reference to the Sanhedrin's power to pass and 



carry out sentences of death is in Acts 5 : 27, 33, where it 
is reported that the Sanhedrin, when investigating the 
activities of some of Jesus's disciples, int^ided to sentence 
them to death and execute them. According to the Acts, 
the Jewish councillors were persuaded to abstain from 
carrying out this intention by Gamaliel's counsel of moder- 
ation.® 

(To be concluded) 

1. Josephus, /eH^/5/1 i4/iriaii/nV5, XVm 63, 64. Sdiolars are divided 
in their opinions on tne authenticity of this passage. The text 
in our editions of the Antiquities certainly contains inseitiom 
which do not come from Josephus's own hand. The passa^ 
appears to have been tampered wiUi by a Christian oag^ 
probably in the 3rd century. Nevertheless, there are good 
reasons for assuming that Josephus did relate the death of 
Jesus. When writing about James the Just (Jewish Antiquitia 
XX 200), Josephus casually mentions that James was the 
brother of '*Jesus who is called Christ**. It thus seems that 
Josephus, before he referred to James, had already infonned 
his readers about Jesus. Furthermore, the testimonium dis- 
plays features which can scarcely be attributed to a Christian 
interpolator. Jesus is here called "a wise man", a designatioQ 
not in keeping with 3rd-century Christian notions about who 
and what lesus was. The immediately following words, "if it 
is permissible to call him a man", may have been added: 
they show that the copyist felt uneasy about an expression 
Josephus had used. The testimonium distinguishes between 
the roles which the Jews and which the Romans played in 
Jesus*s trial. It refers to an indictment that was drawn up by 
Jewish nobles, yet states that the death sentence was passed 
by the Roman governor. It was not customaiy for Christians 
in the 3rd-century to make such fine distinctions; they flatly 
charged the Jews with responsibility for everythin^--arTest, 
trial, sentencing, and crucinxion. Ultimately, the adherents 
of Jesus are in the testimonium called "the tribe of Chris- 
tians**, a phrase not used of Christians by people who were 
Christians themselves, but credible in the mouth of a first- 
century Jew who was steeped in the Old Testament and woold 
be accustomed to describing internal divisions within the body 
politic of the Jewish nation by the word "tribe". 

2. Mark 14:48, 49; Matthew 26:25; Luke 22:52, 53. 

3. Mark 15:25. 

4. Acts 6:12-7:59. 

5. Acts 7 : 58b; compare Deuteronomy 17 : 25-27. 

6. Acts7:^53, 56. 

7. Compare my remarks in the Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Vol. 
82, 1961, ccrfumns 790-792. 

8. Acts 5:34-40. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

MARXISTS AND ASSASSINATION 

Mr. F. A. Ridley, the master of subterfuge and confusion, 
accuses me in his article *The Ethics of Assassination'* of con- 
fusion regarding the role of the individual in history. I repeat, the 
confusion is all on his side. 

I noticed in his article he did not mention the brutal assassina- 
tion of Leon Trotsky. One wonders why. 

Perhaps he would like to create the impression that the Marxists' 
hands are clean regarding assassination. 

It is certainly well known that for Marxists, by an incredible 
perversion of language, a crime can be "objectively** meritorious- 
meaning, within the context of the class-struggle, or more simp}>\ 
if it is useful to the Party. 
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[n chapters 23-26 of the Acts, we also have an account of 
I conflict of competence between the Jewish and the 
^oman authorities concerning the question as to whether 
he Apostle Paul — ^a Roman citizen! — ou^t to be tried 
)y a Jewish or a Roman court. Acts 26: 10 puts the foUow- 
ng declaration on the lips of Paul: "On the authority of 
Ik senior priests, I sent many of the saints [Christians] 
:o prison. When they were put to death, I cast my vote 
igainst them." The relevant r 
x)int when appraising the 
significance of this declara- ; 
ion, is not whether Paul 
ictually uttered these words 
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)r not. Nor does it matter 
nuch whether the statement 
lere ascribed to him is his- 
orically correct. Of signifi- , 
ance is the fact that the 

luthor of the Acts, writing in the latter part of the first 
:entury, had Paul make this statement. If jurisdiction in 
apital cases was in Judaea reserved to the Roman 
jovemor, it would have been common knowledge among 
he readers of the Acts of the Apostles that Jewish criminal 
XMirts had no right to carry out capital sentences and that 
P^ul the Apostle could not have taken part in proceedings 
)f this sort. Yet, in the Acts, Paul makes the above quoted 
statement to the Roman governor's own face. Would the 
mthor erf the Acts have deliberately invited contradiction 
)y attributing a statement to Paul that his readers must 
lave known to be incorrect? 
Evidence of Jorisdktioii 

Even in later centuries, several Fathers of the durch 
^reserved knowledge of the fact that in the time of Jesus 
fewish law courts in Judaea exercised unlimited jurisdic- 
ion over Jews who were being tried for capital offences. 
Wgen describes the condition of the Jewish judiciary after 
he year 70, and explains that it lost its capital jurisdiction 
IS a result of the victory of Roman arms." In another 
passage, Origen mentions that Jewish law courts continued 
administer the death penalty even after the year 70, but 
vere now compelled to do so clandestinely in order not to 
•isk a conflict with the Roman rulers whom they were 
lefying.^® 

Origen wrote in the early 3rd century. Still later. Augus- 
ine of Hippo, when commenting on the passage of the 
^ourth Gospel which denies the Jewish leaders any right 
carry out sentences of death," offers the following ex- 
)lanation: *This is to be understood in the sense that the 
fews could not carry out an execution because they were 
»lcbrating a festival.'*^' Thus according to Augustine, 
he Jews of Jesus*s time were not deprived of the rigjit to 
put sentences of death into effect; they voluntarily refrained 
Tom exercising their legitimate right on a day that was a 
loly day. John Chrysostom of Antioch has the same ex- 
planation.^' 

Those who contend that the Sanhedrin lacked the power 
lo administer the death sentence it is alleged to have 
[xissed on Jesus" are therefore giving inadequate weight 
to the evidence which the New Testament itself provides. 
What is more, they fail to draw the logical conclusion 
from their argument when Uiey maintain that the Sanhedrin 
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was authorised to pass a sentence of death, yet not author- 
ised to carry out this sentence without endorsement from 
the Roman procurator. For if it were indeed the pro- 
curator's duty to confirm or set aside a death sentence 
passed by a Jewish court, he would have been requir^ 
to review the case in terms of Jewish law — that law that 
had been applied by the inferior court which passed s^i- 
tence. Unless the procurator were an expert in the pro- 
cedures and substance of 
Jewish law, it would have 
been impossible for him to 
do this. The Romans, how- 
ever, true to their maxim 
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not to become embroiled in 
the religious affairs of sub- 
ject or associate nations per- 
mitted the Sanhedrin juris- 
diction in all cases, includ- 
ing capital ones, where Jewish religious law came into 
question. 

But even supposing that Jewish authorities were pre- 
vented by constitutional limitations from putting into effect 
a death sentence which they had passed on religious 
grounds, they would still not have needed to invent a 
political charge of sedition. It is ridiculous to assert, as 
some quasi-scholars do, that Pontius Pilate would have 
taken no cognizance of an accusation on religious grounds, 
that he migjht have "shrugged his shoulders*' if the repre- 
sentatives (^ the Sanhedrin had asked him to confirm a 
sentence passed for blasphemy. When Rome took over the 
political administration of Judaea (at the wish of the Jews 
themselves, who hoped to enjoy a greater measure of auto- 
nomy under Roman domination than they had done under 
the misgovemment of the Herodian dynasty), the Emperor 
recognised Rome's obligation to uphold the ancestral 
Jewish law and religion in the country. And Roman law 
provided the death penalty for religious offences. We know 
from Josephus that a Roman procurator sentenced a 
Roman soldier to death because that soldier had shown 
disrespect for a scroll of the Jewish Scriptures." In other 
words, the Jewish religion, to use a modem expression, 
was "the religion of the State" in Judaea, even in procura- 
torial times. Hence, supposing that the Sanhedrin was not 
in a position to put into effect its own judgment and there- 
fore referred Jesus's case to Pilate, the Jewish councillors, 
if they were heni on destroying him, could simply have 
accused Jesus of a religious offence. 
Differait Ideas of iesafs FimctioD 

It may be argued — ^and not without justification — that 
the charge of s^ition on which Jesus was tried and exe- 
cuted was made by his enemies, Jewish or Roman, and 
that it says nothing about his own aims or of the state of 
his own mind. Owing to then- nature and their origin, 
the Gospels are unsuitable as documents that would allow 
access to the mind of Jesus. They contain a number of his 
authentic sayings; diey give a general outline or a fleeting 
picture of what sort of man he was; but they provide us 
with no information of his aims in (Articular situations of 
his life such as his last visit to Jersusal^n. The Gospels do 
contain, however, traditions of undeniably Christian origin 
which assert a claim to kingship on behalf of Jesus. In two 
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of the Gospels, for instance, we find the genealogies of 
Jesus, intended to trace back his descent to David^^ and 
thus establish the legitimacy of his royal rights as David's 
heir. In one Gospel, we find the solemn announcement of 
Jesus's birth, made by an angel who promises Mary that 
Jesus will inherit his royal ancestor's throne and reign over 
the house of Jacob. In two of the Gospels, we find on 
Jesus's lips a declaration to his twelve disciples that they 
will sit on thrones and judge the tribes ot Israel. In one of 
the Gospels we also read that Jesus's followers, after the 
shattering experience of their master's death, voiced their 
despair in the words, "'We had hoped that it would be he 
who comes to redeem Israel." 

Now the Gospels (all written two and three generations 
after the death of Jesus) reflect a great variety of traditions 
that developed in different surroundings and at different 
times. These traditions express divergent concepts of the 
character and function which various groups of people, 
all in some way attached to the memory ot Jesus, assigned 
to him. The clearest indication of the differences in their 
outlook lies in the titular designations they gave to him. 
Sometimes he is called "teacher", sometimes "the Son of 
Man", sometimes "the Prophet", sometimes "the Son of 
David", sometimes "the Messiah (Christ)", sometimes "the 
Son of God"; he is also called by several other names. 
These titles are by no means synonymous. Each describes 
a distinct social status or a specific theological concept, 
pointing to a different role in the eschatological drama of 
history which the followers of Jesus expected to unfold. 
Messiah and CMst 

The title which in due course came to supplant all the 
others is, of course, christos ("Christ" in En^ish) which is 
Greek for the Hebrew mashiah, meaning "The Anointed 
One". Anointing was in ancient Jewish custom the formal 
act of investing the holder of the highest office in the 
Jewish polity with authority over those under his command, 
the act by which his legitimate appointment to the leader- 
ship of the nation was made known to one and all. What 
coronation is in British constitutional law, anointing was 
in Jewish law. The Anointed One, the Messiah, the Christ, 
was thus a title of honour, due to the highest functionary 
of the Jewish state. By the time of the Apostle Paul, how- 
ever, the concept of messiahship, or rather christhood, had 
already advanced far beyond its primary connotation and 
towards the meaning which it now holds for Christians, 
denoting to them a Being of supra-historical significance 
and of transcendent character. This change resulted— to 
simplify a complex process — from the gradual amalgama- 
tion of two distinct eschatological concepts which were 
in vogue among Jews in the New Testament era: the 
expectation of a messiah who would re-establish Israel's 
political independence; and the expectation of the coming 
of the Son of Man. a mythical figure who would restore 
man to the primordial glory that was his before Adam fell 
from the friendship of God. A certain group of Jews, who 
believed that Jesus of Nazareth would take on a paramount 
role in the impending last act of human histoiy, thought 
and spoke of him as the Messiah: another group of Tews, 
no less convinced of Jesus's vocation, thought of him in 
terms of the apocalyptic Son of Man. The two groups 
mixed, thdr members coalesced, and the combined group 
continued to use for thdr cult-hero the designation 
"Christ" (a title borrowed from l^al-political termin- 
ology) whUe now attributing to the Oirist the character- 
istics and functions of the transcendent, supra-historical 
Son of Man. The spread of Christianity to parts beyond 
Galilee and Judaea and the influx of converts with pagan 
antecedents accelerated the process of dumge, for to con- 
verts from the Gentile worid the primary meaning of the 



word "Christ-Messiah" was unknown. There is abeady 
in the New Testament, the Gospels as well as the Epistles. 
a difference between what Christians meant when they 
used the expression "Christ", and what "Messiah" meant 
in Jewish usage. Yet the fact that certain of his followers 
chose the title "Messiah" for him, and that their choice 
prevailed over others, indicates that an influential section 
within the early Christian fellowship connected with their 
belief in Jesus the expectation of political indq)endeiK:e 
from foreign domination. In no other way can their dioioe 
of the title "Messiah" or "Christ" be explained. 

But if the Gospels make it clear that it was Christians 
who harboured hopes of Israel's emancipation from 
political subjection hopes for the re-establislunent of the 
ancient Jewish dynasty, and who believcri that the final 
triumph (rf Israel over Rome would be the triumph of 
Good over Evil, the victory of God over Satan— the 
Gospels do not tell us whether these hopes arose in the 
lifetime of Jesus or only after the disciples' exp^ience at 
Easter. We can say without hesitation that Jesus's followets 
cherished aspirations of Jewish national independence. We 
cannot say whether they were encouraged to such aspira- 
tions by Jesus himself. Only what his followers hoped, 
what they thought and expected, finds expression in sudi 
Gospel passages as Matthew 1 : 1-16 or Luke 3 : 23-31, 
in Luke 1 : 33, in Matthew 19 : 28 or Luke 22 : 30. or in 
Luke 24 : 21. What Jesus hunself thought, what his aims 
were, what he asserted or what he expected, we simply 
do not know. 

[Reprinted from Commentary, copyright © 1964 by the 
American Jewish Committee.] 

9. "Synagoga quae habet Legon deserta vero et vaga, ac sine 
uUa poCestate legis vivens . . . Homiddam punire non potest 
nee adulteram lapidare: haec enim sibi vidicat Romanonnn 
potestas", Origen, Commentary on St. PauVs EpistU to the 
Romans—Vl l (Patrologia Oraeca, Vq\. 14, columns 1072, 
1075). 

10. Origen, Letter to Africanus 14 (Patrologia Graeca, Vol. U. 
column 84). 

11. John 18:31. 

12. Augustine, On John, Tractate CXIV 4 (Patrologia Latina, 
Vol. 35, column 1937). 

13. Chrysostom, Homilies on John, LXXXIQ 4 (Patrdogii 
Graeca, Vol. 59, column 452). 

14. Marie 14:64b; Matthew 26:66. 

15. Josephus, The Jewish JVar^-U 231. For similar instances of 
Roman deference to the susceptibilities of the Jewish popu]^ 
tion, see The Jewish fVar—UI 246 and Antiquities— XX 136 

16. Matthew 1 :1-16; Luke 3:23-31. The two "family trees** were 
manifestly revised before being incorporated into the Gospdi 
In the evangelists' presentation, the line of Jesus's descent 
from David is broken (in Matthew 1 :16 and Luke 3:23) » 
a result of rewording. 



CHRISTIANITY AND INSANITY 

The primitive treatment of lunatics as illustrated by 
Hogarth's engraving of Bedlam, was, said David Thomsoo 
in the Radio Times (1/4/65), "strictly at variance both 
with eady Christian and latter-day psychiatric methods''. 
Mr. Thomson, like A.D. White (in The Warfare of Science 
with Theology), sees sweetness in Jesus's treatment of <b^ 
insane. Yet, as White showed, the Greeks and Romans 
had made considerable progress towards a genuine!} 
scientific attitude to madness (Hippocrates, in the fiftii 
century BC, called it simply disease of the brain) wheitas 
"the Christian Church at an early period in its existence 
virtually gave up the noble conquests of Greek and Romao 
science in this field, and originated, for pers<Mis supposed 
to be possessed, a regular discipline, developed out of 
dogmatic theotogy". And the belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion — the cause of incalculable suff^ing for nearly 18 
centuries — derived direct from Jesus. 
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Objections to '^ Objections 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



9? 



Objections to Roman Catholicism (Constable, 18s.) has 
beea hailed in some quaiters as if it were a completely new 
leparture. It is wortn close analysis to see how far that is 
true. It has also been suggested that this is the first time 
the laity have dared to raise their voice in criticism oi their 
Church. This, of course, is nonsense: read, for example, 
ICautsky. But it would be more pertinent to ask where 
nich criticism has led them. The truth is that very often 
it has led them out of the Church. It is not without 
mportance that we note on p.l2, 'To have attempted to 
produce this book with the Catholic imprimatur would, oi 
»urse, have been absurd". 

Objections to Roman Catholicism represents a certain 
liring of grievances, but does it go any deeper? Take the 
nflammable subject of birth control; despite all the talk, 
md a considerable amount of lay disobedience, all that has 
ictually happened is that Archbishop Roberts has been 
dlenced, and two priests suspended — suspended because 
liey could no longer speak for the Church. A priest must 
?)«Jc for the official view of the Church. The Church, 
lom her position of the centuries, knows very well how 
o temper the wind to the shorn lamb. This is an age, for 
iecular reasons outside her control, much exercised by 
sexual and population problems. This has inevitably given 
ise to much re-examination ot doctrine on these points. 
8ut while she keeps the Catholic housewife — subject to the 
xtssure of non-CStholic views in her home neighbourhood 
-hopeful, we have yet to see any official change. The 
Jinrch is not so flexible that it will depart from basic 
)rinci[des — it holds its ultimate duty to humanity as the 
liuardian of divine truth too seriously. It cannot **save" 
tself at the cost of betraying itself. Birth control may 
)rove to he the heresy of the present age. The Church has 
lever pandered to human concupiscence: God who died 
m the Cross may have placed this cross on the shoulders 
rf Catholic womanhood. If she had changed her doctrines 
Q the 16th century she might have retained hold of large 
ireas of Europe, but she would have ceased to be the 
lurch. 

It is elementary that the history of the Church is the 
listory of heresy. From the bq^ning there were 
lemurrers. A reading of Hughe's History of the Church 
>r Belloc's Great Heresies shows that, generally speaking, 
p the earlier centuries, these were limit^ in numbers, and 
imited, also, as far as the doctrinal issue was concerned. 
^ the Church hammered out its doctrine, it is inevitable 
hat some there were who w«it the other way. From the 
6th century onwards, heresy became more widespread, 
ind more amori^ous. 

Well, then, it could be protested, there have been reform 
tiQvements within the Church. Certainly, there have, and 
ict just for the purpose of correcting blatant abuse, and 
c^dal, laxity, simony, and the like, but a moving with the 
pint of the times, a rethinking of old views into new 
irorid conditions. 

Those who have suggested that Objections to Roman 
"Catholicism is propaganda to deceive the non-Catholic 
rorld— for the Church is always the same—have beai 
ccused of cynicism. Such people would like to throw a 
ffidge across to •*enligjitened** Catholics. Of course th^e 
lave always been liberally-mlnded Catholics. It was the 
wesOTce o{ sudh whidi enabled the present writer to 
emain in the Oiurch more years than sbe might otherwise 



have done. But one may well ask whether perhaps they 
are not trying to throw a bridge over to us. TTiere is 
nothing, here and now, to prevent liberal-minded Catholics 
becoming even more liberal, and coming over to us. As a 
fact, historically, this generally is what has occurred. 
Either, as with F6n61on, the man is silenced, preferring to 
remain in the bosom of the Church, or, as with Modernism, 
too great a departure is made from basic tenets, and con- 
demnation follows. 

Personally, I consider the importance of Objections to 
Roman Catholicism has been exaggerated. In itself, that 
is; it is one litde publication in one litde point of place and 
tune in the Church Universal, and people who see it as 
anything more are guilty of a false optunism. But it is 
symptomatic of a wider movement. 

Avoiding the twin pitfalls of cynicism and optimism, 
there is, I would suggest, a middle path of realism. To 
discover this, let us ask the true nature of the aggiorna- 
mento of John XXni. I think the clue to this lies in 
reminding ourselves what, in the Church's own eyes, is the 
work oi the Church. In Catholic eyes, the Church is only 
the outward embodiment of a basic deposit of spiritual 
truths whose sole purpose is the redemption of men. Christ, 
did not give revelations — though, if He was God, He could 
have — ^about relativity, or molecular structure, or electricity 
— ^but He chose twelve apostles, and instituted the sacra- 
ments. "I am come that men may be saved.*' His work 
on earth done. He ascended to His Father, promising 
Divine Guidance — ^'I am with you all days" — ^and pro- 
mising to send the Holy Spirit, the comforter (as is alleged 
to have occurred at Pentecost). 

Now the Church today is not concerned with science, 
technology, and art. "All things are loss that I may gain 
Christ". Where she has fostered such things, and where 
she uses them, she still is not primarily concerned with 
them except as a means to an «id, the salvation of souls. 
She has therefore always been concerned to think out, in 
each day and age, the means to secure this. In earlier 
centuries, when warfare was endemic, monasticism pro- 
vided oases and havens. The monks were not there to do 
illuminated MSS, but to gain eternal life. In the 13th 
century, the itinerant friars went out to the people. After 
the Reformation, highly trained regular clergy strove to 
salvage as much of Europe as possible. 

In the present century, owing to (to a very great extent) 
forces and movements quite outside the ccmtrol of the 
Church, the Catholic lajmdan in western &irope has be- 
come dally and increasmgly an inhabitant ol a material 
world less and less moulded by Catholic thought, views 
and influences. One does not need to enumerate these — 
TV, films, radio, subliminal advertising, the percolation 
of the ideas of Marx and Freud. He cannot but be affected 
— ^infected, even— by them in greater or lesser degree. 

The idea of the layman playing a part in the Church 
is not new! It is he who constitutes the Church, for whom 
it exists. While congr^ationalism is rejected, even the 
Mass IS offered as, **Your sacrifice and my sacrifice". But 
perhaps we are b^jnning to witness an even greater parti- 
cipation of the laity in their own self -direction, so to speak. 
There is nothing in the essence of Catholicism which would 
seem to make this impossible; indeed, all the likelihood, 
since this is at least supposed to be the age of democracy 
(Concluded on page 132) 
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What used to be a trump card for the Roman Catholic 
Church was its attitude to what it called "mixed" marri- 
ages. Before a Catholic was allowed to marry outside the 
faith, he or she had to have the other partner's assurance 
that any child of the marriage would be brought up as a 
Catholic. Moreover every effort would be made to convert 
the non-Catholic spouse. It must have been a great wrench 
for the Vatican to give this up unconditionally; to allow 
the couple to settle the future for themselves irrespective 
of the Church. 

• 

Poor Dr. Robinson has been attacked enough (one would 
have thought) for his Honest to God, in which he unseated 
God Almighty from his throne in the clouds without 
exactly telling us where God is sitting now — unless it be 
in the inmost depths of our being. eS*. Robinson's latest 
book. The New Reformation, is considered by the Rev. 
D. F. Strudwick, Vicar of St. Clements, Dulwich (writing 
in the Evening Standard, 3/4/65) to be "utter rubbish". 
Indeed, the Vicar angrily denounced the Bishop for referr- 
ing to "faithful parish priests and their flocks as 'Christian 
ghettoes' *'. We haven't yet read the book, but we did 
read Dr. Robinson's recent article in the New Statesman 
(9/4/65) in which he expressed himself "not depressed" 
at the state of Anglicanism today. 



He would be if he thought there were to be an mtensifying 
of "the struggle to keep on the roof and step up the full- 
time professional ministry and 'get the people back' ". But 
I>r. Robinson believes there are "sufficient signs of a 
radical minority prepared if necessary to let these things 
fall in, in the overriding conviction that if the Church is 
to find its Itfe it must lose it — ^for others." But this does not 
mean . . . And so the Bishop goes on with his word play. 
The Church of England, we gather, is dying only to be 
resurrected. We don't know who E>r. Robinson is trying to 
"kid" unless it is himself. 



Dr. Louis Leakey's report on the latest archaeological 
excavations in Tanganyika (The Observer, 4/4/65), will 
probably cause some surprise. He believes that "nature 
experimented with various primitive man-like creatures 
before deciding on a satisfactory stock that led to present- 
day man," that it was not a question of "single jumps 
within a single species". E>r. Leakey's discoveries reveal 
a Homo habilis (able and mentally skilful) dating back 
two million years, and he estimates one skull discovered 
belonging to this species as at least one million years old. 
Yet there are still hundreds of millions of Christians, who 
still believe in dear old Genesis and its "divine" dates. 



And now the Sunday Mirror has given us a long article 
on the wei^ty problem — can a dog be a Christian? The 
question, it seems, has "started a storm". This first burst 
when the owner of a Great Dane put a £90 cross over its 
grave when it died. Many Christians considered this 
blasphemy, but it was argued in defence that the dog came 
"from a Christian family" The Rev. R. Acworth, Vicar 
of Chobham, stepped in however, and pomted out that the 
dog had not b^n baptised, and no one can be a Christian 
unless he (or it) was baptised. In heaven, he maintamed, 
even "a dog won't turn into a human", for "it's a different 
species". 



PhUosophy of Science— Some Facets 

5— PERCEPTIONS AND CAUSES 
By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

When the sun shines on a fall erf snow, and the snow 
b^ins to melt, we think ot the sun as acting on the snov 
and causing its change of condition. And, an assistant in 
a science laboratory will light a water heater in the coofr 
dent belief that it will cause the boiling of the water thai 
he needs for an experiment. All our behaviour, m foct, 
is based on this intuitive belief that the things in the world 
act on each other and cause changes in each other. 

However, David Hume, the 18th-century philosopher, 
showed that our senses give us no grounds for this belief. 
All that they show us are recurring patterns of events with- 
out any indication of causal connection between theoL The 
sun comes out and, a little while later, the snow b^ins to 
melt. A heater is lit and, a litde while later, the water 
begins to boil. Repetitions of such sequences lead us, by 
induction to expect similar repetitions in the future. There 
is never a direct experience of the action of the sun m 
snow or of heat on water. 

Similarly, when one billiard ball strikes another we arc 
never aware, through the senses, of how movement is 
imparted from the one to the other. Nor are the ^lath^ 
matical-mechanical concepts ot mass, inertia and momen- 
tum a demonstration of the means by which the billiard 
balls interact; they might be regarded as an accurate means 
of describing the often repeated pattern oi events in a game 
of billiards. 

The philosopher A. N. Whitehead, who died in 1947. 
agreed that ordinary sense perception alone could give us 
no way of escape from Hume's scept ici sm. But Whitehead 
also maintained that, in fact, ordinary sense peroepticm is 
not our only window into the world outside us. 

In addition to the clear, but causally insignificant, sense 
data presented by our sense there is a second mode of 
perception. This second mode, which is also associated 
with our sense oigans, yields a direct but vague sense of 
causal connection. Normally, the functioning of this causal 
mode is in the background of our exp^ence. 

Our awareness of this second mode of perception is 
heightened. Whitehead reminds us, when ordinal sense 
perception is for any reason at a low level erf activity. Id 
a darkened room, for example, there is a strong awarenes 
of the presence of the outside world that allows us no 
doubt that man and his environment interact and cause 
changes in each other. 

OBJECTIONS TO **OBJECTIONy 

(Concluded from page 131) 

and the common man, seems to point in the other direc- 
tion. This, however, is only a matter erf means. Dc b 
Bedoyere reminds us himself (Objections to Roman Catho- 
licism, p. 14) that *'In its spiritual and moral teadiingthe 
Church of Rome cannot change'*. Two and two still make 
four, whatever new methods the maths master adopts 
to drive the fact into his pupils' heads. The Churdi 
remains solely concerned with the radiation of what it 
believes to be saving and divine truth through the evane- 
scent forms of material life. If we reject those baac 
beliefs, this book changes nothing for us. This is do< 
cynicism; it is realism. Insofar, however, as it gives the 
Church new talking points, and arouses fresh noo-Cadiolic 
interest, it does b^me — at least temporarily — ^signifkafflt 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc* 

Uenis for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
yffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Vferseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 p.in.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
^foIth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
^fottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Brighton Young Socialists (179 Lewes Road, Brighton 7), Tues- 
day, April 27th, 8.15 pjn. Public Debate, "That Religious 
Instruction and Collective Wonhip should continue in State 
Schools". NSS speaker: Margaret McIlroy. 

Bristol Humanist Uroup QCelmscott, 4 Portland Street, Clifton), 
Sunday, April 25th, 7.30 p.m.: Mr. and Mrs. Watts, "Prob- 
lems of Humanist Parents'^. 

iouth Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, April 25th, 11 a.m.: 
Dr. Stark Murray, "Dilemmas of the Modem Doctor". 

iurbiton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 
(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, 
April 23rd, 8 pjn. A meeting. 

Notes and News 

This week we print the second, concluding part of Paul 
Winter's, **The Trial of Jesus", and we remind readers 
hat a more analytical and more detailed study of the 
ubject will be found in the author's book On the Trial of 
^esus, published a few years ago by B. Blackwell & Co. 
)xford (40s.). 

• 

^ope Paul — it was announced from the Vatican on April 
^ih— int«ided no offence to the Jews in a sermon he 
)reached on Passion Sunday. He had merely been explain- 
ng the Gospel lesson to the faithful attending mass, 
bowing how even today the world was rejecting Qirist as 
w had been rejected in his lifetime. The Pope was reported 
have said in his sermon that the Jewish people "when 
Christ came, spoke and showed himself, not only did not 
^cognise him, but fought against him, slandered and 
njured him. and finally were to kill him" (The Guardian, 
1/4/65). A tdegram of protest to the Pope from Dr. 
*ipemo. President of the Italian Jewish conmiunity ex- 
)ressed "sorrowful amazement for the confirmation of the 
iccusation against the Jews of . . . deicide, the source of 
xnturies erf tragic injustices towards the Jews to which 
he solemn statements of the Vatican Council have put an 
Jnd for ever". 



In an interview published in the Sunday Times (11/4/65) 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Cobbold, told J. W. Lambert 
that religious plays caused him the most diflSculty, and the 
single play that had given him "the most preoccupation" 
was The Representative, In the end he had asked for 
"one or two references to Pope Pius to be modified". 
Asked what he would do if he were confronted with a play 
which "deliberately set out to be a savagely satirical attack 
on Christianity", Lord Cobbold repUed: "Well, I should 
have to look at the actual play and judge it on its merits. 
But I would start with a bias against it." And then judge 
it on its merits? 

• 
John Osborne (in the same issue of the Sunday Times) 
was the only one, to our knowledge, who thought — as we 
do — ^that the newspaper critics £sid contributed to the 
downfall of Not So Much a Programme. Most of the 
stones have— as Mr. Osborne said — been hurled at David 
Frost and Ned Sherrin. For these two young men the 
middle classes had "stretched themselves in tneir search 
for a dialectic of morality to a range of language that goes 
all the way from the everyday *cheap sneers', 'puerile', 
*undergraduate'. that reliable old standby, and *bad taste', 
to Cassandra's thundering 'embarrassing smug adolescent 
exhibitionism' and on to the visible frontiers of bourgeois 
protest with 'peddlars of filth and smut and destroyers of 
all that Britain holds dear'." Though not mentioned by 
Mr. Osborne, the Guardian's Roman Catholic TV critic 
Mary Crozier was one whose typewriter rattled "in spite 
of a great deal (rf simulated boredom". Even the Sunday 
Times* own critic, Maurice Wiggin wrote of "the snide 
and heartless Sherrin" — as Mr. Osborne noted. 

• 
In a letter to the New Statesman (9/4/65), Sir Hugh 
Carleton Green denied that he had "caved in" to the 
critics of Not So Much a Programme. The programme 
was ending its run on the scheduled date and he hoped to 
have "something better next autumn". So now we must 
wait and see. But in the meantime we shall — like one of 
the exceptional critics, Maurice Richardson — miss Mr. 
Sherrin's programme. 

• 
The March issue of the Essex Teacher, magazine erf the 
Essex County Teachers' Association NUT, contamed an 
article on "Religion in Schools" by the President of the 
National Secular Society, David Tribe. Teachers have been 
quiet too long, Mr. Tribe said. "Day schools are not the 
places to promote religion. This is a job of churches and 
Sunday schools . . . teachers must insist that the school 
curriculum is worked out according to academic principles 
and not ecclesiastico-political compromises devised outside 
the school". Another (anonymous) writer in the same 
magazine suggested an experiment to test the sincerity of 
those who daily parade for the "corporate act". The 
schools should be opened at 8.30 a.m. for a voluntary 
religious service to be followed by a compulsory "secular" 
assembly for notices and announcements. 

it 
"Invite parents to co-operate by sending their children to 
school eariy enougji to attend the service," the writer 
continued. "Let the staff be in no doubt that they, too, are 
free to absent themselves. (I know the statutory position 
and I know, too, that head-teachers can and do exert 
pressure.) It would be interesting to see what the response 
is". It would mdeed. It might be even more interesting— 
and enlightoiing — to hold the service after school hours 
and see how many children and staff stayed on for it. 
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There are still many disbelievers in Adam, Noah and 
even Moses, who think that David and Solomon were 
historical personages, with successots who have been 
named in Assyrian literature. How could Manassdi and 
Hezekiah have lived if they had no ancestors, and why 
should not these be David and Solomon? 

Unfortunately, no doubt moved by the laudable desire 
to keep his letter short, "Ben Yehudah" (The Free- 
thinker, \9 111 65) gave no "chapter and verse" for his 
statement that Manasseh and Hezekiah are mentioned in 
Assyrian literature. I do not doubt that they are, but I 
should want to know the dates assigned to this literature. 
And I should want to compare them with the date assigned 
to the Book of Kings where they are mentioned in the 
Bible. 

And, at the outset, let me quote what the Encyclopedia 
Biblica asserts in its long article on "Names". In column 
2375. it says that "a considerable number of names in the 
Old Testament must be regarded as fictitious". Down to 
Abraham they are "all fictitious" — in some cases "of non- 
Hebrew origin". The writer of Chronicles, says the EB, 
"mentions many Levites whose names rest upon no better 
documentary evidence than the description of the religious 
services performed by the said Levites according to the 
post-exile ritual". It is a fascinating subject, and the EB 
devotes 55 columns of very specialised analyses to the 
problem. 

The upshot is quite clear. The greater percentage of 
the names in the Bible are of people who never existed. 
The EB would perhaps not agree that David and Solomon 
belong to that category, but it does admit that "the chrono- 
logy of the life of David is most uncertain". And as for 
his name, you can take your choice. It might be "Dod" 
or "Dodo" or "Dodiel". And "to accept the round number 
of forty years assigned to David and Solomon as strictly 
historical would be uncritical". Like his chronology, "the 
early history of David is most uncertain". In fact it is 
most difficult to get at any fact, as opposed to legend. 
Winckler "indeed denies that there is such a kernel of 
facts in the romantic" early history (rf D^vid. And all we 
know of David's early history is that he had a father called 
Jesse. 

As for that favourite story of our childhood, David's 
encounter with Goliath, "it has been interpolated from 
some lost history of David", but it "has not the truth of 
history". The truth is that if one believes in the Bible and 
accepts its narratives, then one will accept David. If one 
does not accept the truth of the Bible but considers it to 
have been constructed from various kinds of current stories 
with a very strong elem^t of sun and star worship on 
which almost all ancient religions rested in part (the other 
part was phallic), then the story of David is as mythical as 
that of Vulcan. 

I see no reason in fact to treat the story of David any 
diflferently from the story of Esther which the EB asserts 
"has no historical kernel". Haman was the principal God 
of the Elamites, Mordecai was the great God Marduk of 
the Babylonians, Esther was Astarte, often called Venus, 
and so on. It is all fiction, if interesting fiction. And it is 
only because we have been so indoctrinated with the Bible 
diat we still believe in David. 

Solomon, we are told, built a magnificent temple. Yet 
not a shred of evidence has ev^ beoi produced that this 
temple ever existed. Not a brick has been found in any 
archaeological discoveries in Piilestine. 



The books in the Bible which deal with David are known 
as those of Samuel, and about all we can get from the 
critics is that they were certainly not written by anybody 
called Samuel. He died in the first book, and seven 
chapters follow without his name being mentioned; nor is 
he mentioned in the second book. When and where it was 
written nobody knows. In fact, Samuel, as we have it, is 
an edited version of documents of quite unknown authen- 
ticity. Its value is probably no more than that of Esther. 

But what about the Assyrian literature? In Researches 
in Oriented History by G. W. Brown, M.D. (1894), which 
has a chapter dealing with Assyrian history in relation to 
Judaism, it is alleged that anything which is jact in the 
Pentateuch, was taken from Babylonian records — ^he quotes 
Professor Sayce, the great Assyrian authority — and thai 
the stories of Jacob and Joseph as well as the names of 
Saul, David, and Solomon, are the names and stories of 
Babylonian inferior Gods. Dr. Brown, however, admits 
that the exact details extracted from Sayce would never 
be "admitted" by believers in "the mythical history of 
the Jews". It was the facts drawn from mainly Christian 
authorities, which compelled Dr. Brown to assert that 
nearly everything in the Bible is completely mythical. 

But let me assure "Ben-Ydiudah" that I have read 
dozens of other works confirming Dr. Brown; and if I 
have not dealt with Jewish my^ very much in these 
colunms, it is because Christianity is a bigger, and for 
that matter, a worse influence than Judaism. 



Humanism and the Post War 
Generation 

By ROBIN M. DERRICOURT 

It is becoming increasingly apparent to Christians and 
Humanists alike that the generation which has grown up 
since the war does not recognise those moral standards 
which previous generations more or less accepted. The 
causes of this are many and complex, but it seems to me 
that the "drop" in morals is not unconnected with that 
increasing scepticism in religious dogma which we call 
rationalism. In education moral training has long been 
completely connected with religion. When the basis erf 
the morality— the divinity ot Christ, the Bible, a po^nal 
god, etc. — is challenged by an individual, the morality is 
likewise challenged. 

Christians might agree in this connection between the 
lapse in popular religious beliefs and the lapse in morality. 
To them young people may seem to have slipped into sin, 
to be in need of a religious rebirth. To Humanists, how- 
ever, it should seem that the criticised generation has 
progressed rather than r^ressed: it has challenged the 
orthodox and irrational values of its Christian forefathers. 

It is surely necessary that some change be made to 
obviate the results of the low or, rather, absent morality. 
I do not believe in the glories of a high moral code, but 
for the benefit of the members of society it is desirable 
that violence and anti-social traits be ended. This can be 
achieved best by a synthesis of social -and p^^onal ^^ 
adjustments. 

It is the task of the sociologist and social psychologist 
to discover what sodal readjustments are needed to remove 
those causes ot anti-social behaviour which are depoident 
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on environment and upbringing. One change which some 
Humanists might consider it reasonable to recommend is 
that moral training be not dependent on reUgious training 
nor be at all intense. 

I believe, however, that young people nowadays will 
challenge values ^ven them by their elders, whether with 
religious justifications behind the values or not. This is 
where the Humanist movement can help to solve the 
problem of teenage morals better than the Church, with 
re^rd to personal readjustments. The Church says bring 
religion back to young people; this would solve problems 
of morality and delincjuency. But once someone has seen 
througji religion it is difficult to persuade him to readopt it 
Unless it actually becomes a fashion to be a Christian, the 
Church has little hope of success. 

The only kind of moral philosophy which is practically 
achieved is a non-religious one built up by agreement, a 
social rather than an individual decision, but a decision 
agreed to by all. Let young people decide their own 
morality, and let us have no more moral instruction and 
demands by churchmen, educationalists, sociologists or 
Humanists, for this is likely to lead to a compile rejection 
of these moral standards. 

How then do we bring it about that youi^j people con- 
sciously sdect a morality b^efidal to the individuals of 
their social group and others? Discussion is perhaps the 
best way, and why not discussion as the Churches use it — 
in the youth club? The report on the first Humanist youth 
club (Humanist News, April 1964) seemed of great pro- 
mise. In this report the hope is voiced that the youth club 
will help the members "to evaluate a positive moral ethic". 
This is, I am sure, the only way a morality can be brought 
to young people — no screaming from pulpits that so-and-so 
is wrong. 

It is to be hoped that the recently formed and commend- 
able Humanist Youth Service Committee will work in this 
direction, and will not fall into the trap of copying the 
Churches and dictating a morality. Their efforts to involve 
Humanists in youth service provide a praiseworthy begin- 
ning. 

Not all young people would join such youth clubs, 
though they might feel easier joining a club which was not 
bound to a church. The positive morality evolved by the 
members of these clubs should, however, set a new stan- 
dard of teenage society which would influence the less 
rational manbers. Humanist youth clubs should not 
endeavour to put forward a quasi-Christian idea of an 
ethical universe, of man's duty to country, government, 
laws and so on, but should provide a forum for young 
people to develop ideas and patterns of behaviour in con- 
tact with each other. Only experiments will show whether 
this approach to morality works: we can but try. 
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From Canada 

By LANJE GARDYEN 

Since the start of the current school year— the Ontario 
Windsor Star reported on March ISth— a young Roman 
Catholic schoolteacher has been organising his class along 
Nazi lines, and has held up two "great leaders of man'\ 
Adolf Hitler and Jesus Christ as models to emulate. 

Brother Rene Lahaie, aged 22, a member of the Order 
of Christian School Teachers, is in charge of a class of 
seventh-grade students (aged 13) at La Mennais French- 
language school in Montreal. Above the blackboard in 
his classroom is the standard crucifix, flanked by two 
pictures drawn by him. On the right is Christ and on the 
left Hitler. Above the former is a cross: above the latter 
a swastika. The students are given military ranks such 
as corporal, lieutenant, or, for the top students, SS after 
Hitler's sdiutz-staffel storm troopers. 

In an interview with the French Montreal paper. La 
Presse, Brother Lahaie argued that "Hitler and Jesus 
Christ had many conmion qualities". Both of them had 
"large quantities of human courage, perseverance, tenacity 
and generosity, and both had a great effea on the world,*' 
he said. Asked the meanmg of the phrase "Heil Christ" 
on the blackboard. Brother Lahaie said it was a slogan 
meaning "Christ wills it", which the students repeated as 
they stood at attention with arms outstretched. On some 
mornings this replaced the usual prayer and sign of the 
cross. Hitler had been introduced into the classroom as 
an experiment to arouse the interest of students and "pep 
them up". 

The school director. Brother Hector Asselin, defended 
the teacher's idea. He had tried to make students under- 
stand that there were people who had great influence upon 
men, who had been leaders. And Brother Asselin could 
not understand the sudden interest shown by the press. 
There was no secret about the class; parents knew about 
it and "many" had visited the classroom in person. The 
room was also used for adult English-language night 
classes, and "hundreds" of people must have seen the 
pictures. 

Jean-Marie Mathieu, teaching director of the Montreal 
Roman Catholic school commission denied all knowledge 
of the "experiment". "I swear to you." he said in an inter- 
view, "that this is the first news that I have had about it". 
There would, he promised, be an inquiry. But he could 
not, for the moment, make a judgment, "for I don't have 
all the facts." At first sight, though, he added, it seemed 
"decidedly extraordinary '. 

From French-Canadian CathoUc priest to Dutch atheist 
couple, the Bergsmas, who were denied citizenship by an 
Ontario judge because "The things we believe in this 
country stand for Christianity . . . beUeving in Christ's 
teaching." Judge Lech's amazing ruling has now been 
upheld on appeal. 

I say "amazing", because the Canadian Citizenship Act 
does not make belief in God a requirement for naturalisa- 
tion. Moreover, Article 5 of the Oaths of Allegiance Act 
reads: 

All persons allowed by law in civil cases, in any part of 

Canada, to affirm instead of making oath, shall be pemiitted 

to take an affirmation of allegianoe in the like terms, mutatis 

mutandis as the said oath <^ sdlegiance. 
Such affiraiation of allegiance, taken before the proper 

officer, shall in all cases be accepted from such persons in 

lieu of such an oath, and shall as to such affirmants have the 

like ^ect as the said oath of allegiance. 

It is encouraging to note that the press strongly dissented 
from the court judgm^t. "We hope.'* said we Montreal 
Star (March 19th) "this case will go to the Supreme Court 
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of Canada and that there the arguments of the learned 
judges in Ontario will be struck down." But if the judges' 
reading of the Citizenship Act was correct, the act was 
*'an iniquity'*, and "Parliament should change it as quickly 
as possible". 

There are, in fact, some signs that Parliament will 
change the act in the light of the Beigsma case. 

Ethics and Humanity 

By A. WRIGHT 

According to the ancient view ethics is normative, i.e. it 
teaches what ought to be. The Christian view is that ethics 
is indeed normative in the sense of a doctrine, but not in 
the sense of eflScacy or influence. Doctrine alone is without 
efifect; strength and help must come from another quarter 
—God. 

Virtue to Socrates was a knowledge (rf the good. But 
what did he mean by good? It might be asked, "good for 
what?" The answer is obviously, "good for us", and by 
that token it becomes a merely relative good. 

Knowledge indeed can never make the will wholly good. 
It can only alter its direction momentarily and make us 
cease seeking our happiness. This agrees with Spinoza that 
good is simply anything that is relative to any purpose 
that we happen to have. 

Again to say that virtue is a knowledge of the good 
is all very well in its way to show the strong faith erf the 
Greek mind in reason (a faith that is found even in 
neoplatonism) but then Socrates himself could not shut 
his eyes to the fact that men knew what was apparently 
good yet crften did what was apparently bad. 

Schopenhauer did not believe that virtue could be 
reason^ into man on rationalistic principles. "The ques- 
tion handled by Plato and Seneca, whether virtue can be 
taught is to be answered in the n^ative" says Schopen- 
hauer. "And just as little as all the professors of aesthetics 
could impart to anyone the power of producing works erf 
genius, i.e., genuine works of art, so little could all the 
professors of ethics and preachers of virtue transform an 
ignoble into a virtuous and noble character, the impos- 
sibility of which is very much more apparent than dE 
turning lead into gold." Schopenhauer also says that the 
search for a system of ethics and a first principle of the 
same, which would have practical influence and would 
actually transform and better the human race, is just like 
the search for the philosopher's stone. Schopenhauer's 
view is that ethics is not at all normative; it can ndther 
determine life nor throw any light on how it should be 
determined. 

When we seriously consider the evil, and the misery 
and the suffering in the world and ponder upon all the 
systems that were supposed to raise the human race on 
high, we come to see quite clearly how profound Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy and ethics were. 

From what has been said, how can we as intelligent 
people seriously believe that where Buddhism and Christi- 
anity have failed. Humanism will succeed? The suffering 
in the world was Schopenhauer's evidence. Is there any 
less evidence available today? Can we assert there will be 
less tomorrow? 

TV REMINDER 

As intimated last week, David Tribe, President of the 
National Secular Society, will be appearing with Methodist 
minister Dr. Donald Soper in the Independent Television 
programme. The Sunday Break on April 25th. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Mr. R. Smith CpiB Freeihinker, 2612/65) has accused me (ibid 
12/2/65) oi making comments unbecoming a rationalist Rather 
than turn in my badge, I should like to take him to task for 
saying that my assertion of the existence of pain fitting in quite 
understandably with a rationalistic view of the wodd was ''ridicu- 
lous'*. He then goes on to say that I am promoting an opdmi^ic 
system to explain misery away. 

First of aU I get the definite impression Mr. Smith thinks that 
explanations are only used for explaining things away much as 
Mary Baker Eddy did with sickness; however, most of us use 
explanations to imte what we think is the nature or mechanism 
of a phenomenon. Secondly, optimism or pessimism need not 
even enter the picture in sudi an explanation but would enter it 
during any discussion as to whether misery can be alleviated 
solely by human ^orts (a rationalistic approach) or whether these 
efforts are doomed to failure. From his remarks I take it Mr. 
Smith is a pessimistic rationalist 

Many forms of pain are at variance with an all-loving God but 
since rationalists do not bdieve in God, this aspect bi the pain 
problem does not arise for them. To counteract the involved 
Christian theories of misery being caused by sin, the devil, divine 
chastisement, or what not, the raticMialist simply shows how some 
forms of misery are caused by naturaUy occurring disease, 
improper distribution of resources, unkindness and so on. If these 
are vsdid causes of pain then is it ridiculous to explain misery on 
these simple grounds, and furthermore where does optimism enter 
the picture unless one ^oes on to assess the chances of success of 
methods to alleviate misery? 

I confess that I am an optimist To be a pessimist, and to 
be consistent in one*s actions with this outlook, is to bring about 
a paralysis of remedial endeavour since all attempts are dogmatic- 
ally foreordained to failure. I have the sneaking feeling that the 
professional pessimist is disappointed when his attitudes are 
proved wrong through the advent of something worthwfafle. 

D. M. Chapman 

May I say how much I resent the R. Smithology in wYuch life 
is spent contemplating death and women are only "womanly** 
when as irrational as the men who generalise about them? I 
suggest that so long as our own death is likely to cause nK>re 
bother than relief, we have a duty to delay it as long as possible. 
Emotion and energy spent on dreading the inevitable are wasted 
and would be better spent on trymg to decrease the suffering of 
mankind. As Mr. McCall has said, death is only one of many 
facts and by no means the most interesting. Only the very young 
can have time for everything there is to do that is interesting and 
constructive. 

Those who have had stomach ulcers know that depression is 
one of the symptoms. Anyone who is constantly depressed should 
consult his or her doctor and should not be dlowed to try and 
persuade others that their resentment of life is healthy. 

I believe that Democritus of Abdera (c.420 BC) said that to 
live badly is not to live badly, but to spend a long time dying. 
The Humanist, Mr. Smith, wants to spend a long time living and 
to do that we must be pro-life all the way. 

Kit Mouat 
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Vmericans have looked upon and treated the Roman 
Catholic Church In their traditionally tolerant attitude 
oward all religions, unwilling to believe that a political 
Church would try to gain ascendancy over their govem- 
nent. There are three reasons why we are deceived con- 
«ming the aims and activities of the Roman Church: (1) 
>ur indifference to church-state relations as a factor in 
^vemment; (2) our forgetfulness of the disastrous effects 
)f Roman political ecclesi- r 
isticism in past centuries; 
3) the purposeful confusion 
:reated by Roman Catholic 
propaganda concerning the 
■eal aims of Roman CathoUc 
policy in democratic coun- 
tries. 

The unchanging goal of ;. . 
the Catholic Church is the 

-estoration erf its status as the only legally recognised 
Church in Christendom. For it claims as its right, exclusive 
urisdiction over all Christians— Protestant. Orthodox, 
md Roman Catholic— throughout the world. Its hierarchy 
:an protest that its primary interest is not this or that 
^articular form of government, economics, or social 
)rder. since its ultimate object is the re-establishment of 
ts universal spiritual dominion. In order to realise this 
miversal dominion, however, the immediate object is to 
'oster the establishment erf political, social, eccmomic, 
md even religious regimes that wiU best guarantee the 
'reedom (rf the Roman Catholic Churdi and, in the second 
>lace, will allow maximum assistance for the attainment 
)f all the goals of the Church. The civil r^ime may be 
x)nimunistic, socialistic, democratic, or diabolically totali- 
arian — ^it matters littie so long as the Catholic Church can 
nanage to exist and move towards her unchanging goal, 
^er ways with world governments are devious and her 
>ishops in politics, as in chess, move obliquely. 

The active collaboration of the Vatican with the Axis 
x>wers in the Second World War demonstrates how the 
iloman Catholic Church manoeuvres to achieve her selfish 
lims. Lewis Mumford in his book. Faith for Living 
p. 160), writes: "Political interpreters have set various 
lates for the banning of the Fascist uprising against civil- 
sation; but most of them go back no further than 1931. 
rhis is a curious blindness; the betrayal of the Christian 
vorld, very plainly, took place in 1929, in the Concordat 
hat was made between Mussolini and the Pope." 
Italy 

It was Pope Pius XI who really brought Mussolini and 
lis Fascism to power in Italy. Without protection from 
;omeone even higher than the king, Mussolini could not 
lave ba:ome dictator of Italy overnight. The Fascist 
*March on Rome" was a sorry parade O^ussolini went by 
:rain); il Duce hadn't even the price of a dress suit for 
lis interview with the King, and the few guns possessed 
i)y his followers were hir^di and paid for bv others. A 
single r^ment of the Roman garrison could have quickly 
iviped out this Fascist mummery. But the recentiy elected 
Pope Pius XI, obsessed with the fear of Soviet world 
revolution, had recognised Mussolini as **a gift of Provid- 
aice", the man to save Europe from Bolshevism and 



restore the universal dominion erf the Roman Qitholic 
Church. 

As Cardinal Ratti, Archbishop of Milan, Pius XI had 
known and studied Mussolini in that industrial dty, and 
on one occasion had him and a band of his Blackshirts 
occupy seats of honour in il Duomo, the cathedral in Milan. 
William Teeling, Irish Catholic author (m his The Pope 
in Politics, p. 28), who knew Pope Pius XI personally, 

described him as "far more 



VIBWS AND OPINIONS 



Catholicism and Fascism 



By L. H. LEHMANN 



of a Mussolini and an auto- 
cratic dictator than is Mus- 
solini himself." Pierre van 
Paassen (Days of Our Years, 
pp. 187-188) tdls us of tiie 
relief felt by Pope Pius XI 
after Mussolini's arrival in 
Rome: "Monsi^or von 
Gerlach told me in a con- 
fidential mood that the night following the Duce's arrival 
in Rome the Holy Father slept in peace for the first time 
in many months". 
Hie Latem lYcaiy 

The Lateran Treaty and Concordat with Mussolini con- 
summated the union between the Vatican and Fascism. 
The Catholic Church became the National Church of Italy 
with countless special privileges of state protection for the 
clergy and religious orders. Catholic instruction was intro- 
duced into all schools and Canon Law marriages recognised 
by the State. Only bishops acceptable to Mussolini were 
to be appointed, and all bishops were required to take the 
following oath to the Fascist State: *T swear and promise 
neither to join in any agreement nor to be present at any 
meeting which may injure the Italian State and public 
order, and that I will not permit my clergy to do so. 
Taking heed for the good and interest of the Italian State, 
I will seek to avoid any harm that may threaten it." 

Pope Pius XI held a strong bargaining card over the 
head of Mussolini by his control over the destiny of the 
Catholic Popular Party, headed by the liberal-minded priest 
Don Sturzo. Teeling (The Pope in Politics, p. 104) assures 
us that the Fascists "realised that the only party too 
powerful for them in Italy was the Popular Party which 
was essentially Catholic". Pius XI, however, had no love 
for the Popular Party, especially since it had endorsed 
individual liberty at its last convention. Had he so desired, 
he could have defeated Fascism in Italy by supporting 
this Catholic party. But Pius XFs whole plan of action 
was to combine with Fascism to wipe out all traces of 
democracy from both state and church; only by destroying 
all lay Catholic representation in politics could the Pope 
treat with the dictators over the heads of the people. 
Thus the Popular Party was dissolved, m order that 
Fascism could entrench itself in Italy; and on June 3rd, 
1923, Don Sturzo was forced to hand in his resignation 
to Pope Pius XI and go into exile. 
Disagreemenls 

Disagreements arose between Mussolini and the Pope 
in the years immediately following the signing of the 
Lateran Pact. The rivalry between tiie two dictators, one 
in the Church and the other in the State, broke into an 
open quarrel in 1931. Chief among the causes for this 
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love-quarrel was the matter of interpreting who should 
have supreme control over education. The Pope insisted 
that the priests should virtually control the whole life and 
curriculum of the school. Intended for American consump- 
tion as well was the following dictum of the Pope: "The 
full and perfect ri^t to educate does not belong to the 
State but to the Church, and the State cannot impede or 
restrict it in the exercise and fulfilment of its right or 
confine it to the subsidised teaching of religious truth." 

Pope Pius also considered Mussolini's interpretation of 
the Concordat too lenient towards the freedom of other 
religions in Italy. Pius insisted that other religions had no 
rights in Italy, and were "permitted" to worship merely 
for reasons of expediency. "In a Catholic State," said 
Pius, "liberty of conscience and discussion must be under- 
stood and carried out in accordance with Catholic teaching 
and law," which suppresses it. He also held that no 
criticism of the Catholic religion could be allowed, and 
that the terms of the Concordat called for punishment by 
law of any discussion of religion, written or oral, that 
might "easily lead astray the good faith of the less enlight- 
ened." Mussolini himself, in 1930, had rewritten the 
Criminal Code and in Article 402 decreed punishment by 
imprisonment for anyone who vilifies "the religion of the 
State". 

Pius XI set forth these complaints in his encyclical Non 
Abbiamo Bisogno ("We have no need"), in which he went 
so far as to talk about "the fall dE the State which is 
dependent upon Vatican City for its being". But no such 
thmg happened, and six months later the quarrel was 
settled. "After 1931," says van Paass^ {Days of Our 
Years^ p. 463), "little more was heard of friction between 
the two, a circumstance that would tend to show that there 
has since been a progressive Vaticanisation of Italy as well 
as a Fascistisation of the Vatican". The only other time 
a Pope complained about any act of Fascism was when 
Pope Pius XII expressed his annoyance that Mussolini 
chose Good Friday (1939) to invade Albania. 
GemiaBy 

Underlying papal policy for the past hundred years is 
the settled conviction that a strong n^taristic and authori- 
tarian Germany is essential for the continuance of the 
Roman Catholic Church's pre-eminence in Christendom. 
Evidence of this can be seen in the late Kaiser Wilhelm*s 
Memoirs where he tells of his visit to Pope Leo XIII. 
Following are the Kaiser*s own words: "It was of interest 
to me that the Pope said to me on this occasion that 
Germany must become the sword of the Qitholic Church. 
I remarked that the old Roman Emirire of the German 
nation no longer existed, and that conditions had changed. 
But he stuck to his words." 

What Pope Leo tried to make plain to the Kaiser was 
that the Holy Roman Empire would have to be restored 
by force of war, as alone it could be. Such a war would 
be fought to attain two objectives: (1) the ousting of 
Protestant British and Masonic influence from Europe in 
the West; and (2) the federation of all central European 
states as an impregnable bulwark against Russian and 
Slavic invasion from the East. These were also Hider's 
avowed objectives, testified to in the USA by none other 
than the Jesuit Edmund Walsh, Director of the Jesuit 
School of Diplomacy in Washington, DC. The New York 
Times (February 17th, 1940), reported the following state- 
ment of his in a public speech in the nation's capital: "The 
German war auns were outlined tonight as a re-establish- 
ment of the Holy Roman Empire by Doctor Edmund A. 
Walsh, regent of the Foreign Service School of George- 
town University. Dr. Walsh said that he heard Adolf 
Hitier say that the Holy Roman Empire, which was a 



German Empire, must be re-established." 

As late as October 9tii, 1943, the New York Post 
reported that this same Father Edmund Walsh and his 
co-instructors of the Jesuit School for Fordgn Servia 
were teaching US Army classes that "a revival of the 
Holy Roman Empire was the only solution of the German 
problem". 
Pius XII 

No one understood this more clearly than Pope Pius Xll. 
His pro-Germanism is openly admitted by his c&da\ 
Catholic biographer, Kees van Hoek. "Cardinal Pacelli", 
he says, "has always been known for his strong German 
leanings". He was Papal Nuncio in Munich from 1917 to 
1925, and in Berlin from 1925 to 1929, when he was made 
Papal Secretary of State to Pope Pius XI. Viscount 
d*Abemon, Britain's first ambassador to the Weimar 
Republic, in his memours calls Cardinal Pacdli **the best 
informed man in the Reich". Pacelli knew and studied 
Hitler and his Nazi party at first hand, and was in Munich 
when Mein Kcunpf was first published there. Within six 
months of Hitler's accession to power in 1933, he signed 
the Vatican Concordat with Hitler's Third Reich. The 
British Annual Register of 1933 (p. 169) attributed Hitler's 
rise to power in large part to "the gigantic swing-over of 
the Catholic middle class in west and south Germany to 
the Nazi Party". Liberal Catholic elements in Germany 
gave vent to their displeasure with Hider's r^ime and 
objected to the Vatican tie-up with him. But the Catholic 
Revue des Deux Mondes (January 15th, 1935), reported 
that orders were sent to the German bishops who, at their 
annual conference at Fulda, issued their pastoral letto-, 
which declared in part: "There is no need to speak at 
length of the task which our people and our country are 
called upon to undertake. May our Fuehrer, with the help 
of God, succeed in this extraordinarily difficult woric . . .'*. 

Again in August, 1940, with France and most of Europe 
under Hitler's heel, the German bishops drew up another 
pastoral letter at Fulda which according to a dispatch from 
Berlin to the New York Times (August 27th), contained 
"a solemn pledge of loyalty to Chancellor Hitier". Since 
a Hitier victory at that time seemed to the bishops to 
promise an early end to the war, this pastoral letter was 
directed to be read from all Catholic pulpits. Forty-five of 
the forty-eight bishops of Germany were present on that 
occasion, together with Msgr. Orsenigo, Papal Nuncio to 
Nazi Germany. 

Fritz Thyssen, Catholic steel magnate, in his book, 
/ Paid Hitler, published in the United States in 1940. stales 
that the whole plan of Hitier*s National Socialism (as be 
understood it) was to establish a confederation ot Oentral 
European countries under a Catholic monarch. When he 
went to Switzerland in 1940, Thyssen published an article 
in the Swiss Arbeiterzeitung entitled "Kus XII, as Nuncio. 
Brought Hitier to Power". "The idea," he wrote. **was to 
have a sort of Christian Corporate State organised accord- 
ing to the classes, which would be supported by the 
Churches— in the West by the Catholic, and in the East 
by the Ptotestant — ^and by the Army." 

This plan for the restoration of the Holy Roman Empire 
was propagandised in the United States by prominent 
Catholic spokesmen shortly after Hitier forced Austria and 
Czechoslovakia into his "Greater Germany". Justice 
Herbert O'Brien, writing in the New York Herald Tribune 
(March 29th, 1938). applauded Hitler's conquests as *'a 
natural readjustment in Europe," and warned the United 
States against any attempt to join with England and France 
to stop it. A war for this purpose, he declared, would be 
unjust, since its object would be "to oppose certain political 
(Concluded on page 142) 
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The Spread of Catholicism 



By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



It shcHild be disturbing to people of all views that in 
this country the Catholic schools provide a large per- 
centage of potential criminals. Nevertheless, many schools 
have been made efficient by the inspectorate of a secular 
government, and the criticisms often levelled against 
Catholic schools, which may have been true in past years, 
are so no longer. The fact is, we have less cause to be 
worried by the in^cient Catholic schools than by the 
efficient ones, as an instrument of evangdisation all over 
England, and of high policy directed at national level. 
These are creating an articulate, middle-class, educated 
Catholic intelligentsia, leaders of tomorrow's society. 

The North Wales Council of Evangelical Qiurches 
(together with, no doubt, other Protestant bodies) has 
expressed concern at the inroads of Catholicism into Wales. 
Was it concerned, could it ever have believed in the 
recovery of Catholicism sixty-three years ago? In 1902 a 
handful erf nuns, destitute refugees expelled from Brittany, 
stood at the quayside in Southampton, succoured by the 
Red Cross. They went to live in Wales. Today, this order 
alone has seven schools flourishing there, each with a high 
percentage erf non-Catholic pupils. 

"Why, when you were in such straits, did you not go to 
a more friendly area?" I asked of them. "The bishops 
wanted us here," was the reply. The clergy are often Irish, 
that is, Celts; and nationalists, too. The churches are 
dedicated to native Welsh saints, St. Padam, St. Cadoc, 
St Illtydd. Cambria was evangelised from Ireland in the 
5th and 6th centuries. There is nothing alien about 
Catholicism, runs the argument; Wales was Catholic for a 
thousand years; it can be converted from Ireland again. 
Now the clergy learn Welsh and fan nationalist hopes. 

The history of the Catholic Church in England, since 
1829 is one of expansion. This has been achieved by highly 
skilled planning. It is dangerously inept and outdated to 
direct our attention solely to Catholic inefficiency. Sister 
Columba, Prefect of Studies to the Helpers of the Holy 
Souls, Qunden Town, speaking of their work, said 
recently, "The Holy See is behind all this. Today every 
sister must be qualified in her work. The day of dedicated 
incompetence has gone." What will happ^ in the next 
136 years if this spirit of awareness revivifies Catholic life 
in this country, unopposed by militant Freethought? 

In 1940, two members of an order which already had a 
number of first-rate voluntary-aided schools, were sent to 
a city where previously no convent school existed. At first 
they lodged in a small private house purchased from the 
funds of their order (religious orders, having continuing 
personality, are good financial securities) and opened with 
a small group of pupils. It is now a two-stream grammar 
school (rf over 400, "recognised" by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Every year, some thirty or more girls leave that 
school attuned to Catholicism, friendly to it, even if not 
a single one has actually been received into the Church. 
Most will marry: their daughters will go hack, their sons 
(now "prejudice" has been dispelled) to the boys' Catholic 
school which was founded at the same time. What is more, 
every single one of these girls will hold neo-Catholic views 
on histCMy, biology, theology and social problems. This 
pattern is significantly repeated all over the country. 

The truth is, there are still ultra-establishment circles 
which believe that Catholicism should be supported as a 
bulwark against Communism, and they are prepared to 



subsidise its sectarian schools to build a resistance against 
the menace they fear, without realising they are sub- 
sidising a far more dangerous dictatorship. 

The present Parliament has a large group of Catholic 
members — ^an effective, pressure group. There are far 
more agnostic, atheistic and indifferentist members, but we 
do not lobby them, or brief them concerning our interests. 
Thus we have the spectacle of them bending over back- 
wards, giving inch-by-inch concessions to the Catholics, in 
an attempt not to seem narrow-minded or intolerant. In 
ecclesiastical measures, the line is "After all, the bishops 
are the expats; they should know! ** Do they? These are 
the bishops of whom the kite Lord Alexander said in the 
Lords on July 13th, 1964, that he would like to ask each 
and every one of them if he was a Protestant! The fact 
is, of course, that nobody really believes Catholicism can 
ever regain power, so a few concessions do not matter. 
But they mount up. The Roman Catholic Oiurch is a 
profound believer in Aesop's fable, that if you cannot 
break a bundle of sticks, you can break each stick separ- 
ately. And, assessing the measure of each major political 
party, the Roman hierarchy plays one against the other in 
pursuance of its own ends. 

Why is there no Catholic university in this country? 
In Eire, as recently as 1961, the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Dublin forbade Catholic youth to enter Trinity 
Collie under pain of mortal sin. Young men, he said, 
were "not mature enough to be exposed without danger to 
the environment of a neutral or Protestant university." 
Yet although the Catholics have eleven teacher training 
collies of their own, they do not seem to share Arch- 
bishop McQuaid's fear of the contaminating influence of 
British universities. Cbuld it be because their chaplaincies 
give them a foothold from which to proselytise our young 
intellectuals? 

Not that the hierarchy is always out for quality! Exam- 
ination of the specious arguments of some of the Catholic 
Enquiry Centre leaflets proves that. But one head, one 
vote, and in a democracy, so IcMig as more heads are 
labelled "RC*, it does not so much matter what is in them. 



Catholic Racism in USA 

Speaking in New York on April 10th, Edward Keating, 
liberal Roman Catholic editor of the magazine Ramparts, 
condemned the "racist attitude of most Catholics" in 
America. There were, he said, segregationist parishes in 
the South, where Negroes were never allowed to attend 
the churches of whites and where Negroes were passed by 
at the Communion rail if they dared to come forward with 
whites (Belfast Telegraph, 10/4/65). Mr. Keating, a con- 
vert to Catholicism, also deplored the repressive influence 
of the authoritarian Irish wing in the American Church. 
The clergy was, he said, "overwhekned by the Irish", who 
had "brought with them their ancient prejudice against 
anything they don't understand". And the edicts of "Don't 
eat meat on Friday" and "Go to mass on Sunday" had 
"greater priority in the Catholic Church than social 
justice". 

We do well to note Mr. Keating's remarks when TV 
newsreels so often seem to pick out the few brave nuns 
who are taking part in the American freedom marches. 
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This Believing World 

As USUAL, the clergy were to the fore on radio and TV at 
Easter, and the programmes were packed with services, 
meditations, and sermons about Jesus. We even had that 
boring jrfay by Dorothy Sayers with its hordes of Jews all 
yelling for the crucifixion of Jesus, and so on. Miss 
Sayers's Man Born to be King seemed calculated — like the 
Pope's Passion Sunday sermon — to stir up the latent hatred 
for Jews which has been characteristic of fervent Christi- 
anity, and which the story of a dying God helps to 
perpetuate. 

• 
But the piece de resistance on Good Friday evening was 
a discussion on "Is Britain Pa^?*' which for sheer 
fatuity, TV has not seen since its inception. It was intro- 
duced by the popular Dr. Firday's Casebook actor. 
Andrew Cruickshank, and we shudder to think what he 
must have thought about it. The three speakers, who 
included a bishop, vied with each other in seeing who 
could utter the biggest nonsense, and poor Mr. Oiiick- 
shank in his summing up appeared to have forgotten what 
the subject was about. But all three (needless to say) ended 
up with Jesus somewhere, without knowing exactly where 
or why. 

• 
The biggest feast for the clergy, however, was provided 
on Easter Sunday morning at Coventry Cathedral. They 
numbered ten, headed by the Bishop of Coventry, in addi- 
tion to a reverend conmientator, and if they couldn't put 
Jesus back on the map, who possibly could? But it surely 
makes one think that, after something like nineteen 
centuries of intensive efforts to make the "Man Bom to 
be King" known h«re in Britain, he still requires every 
scrap of publicity that can be got for him on radio and TV. 

Whether there ever was a Queen erf Sheba, a favourite of 
King Solomon, is one of those religious mysteries not yet 
solved, but they both are claimed to have been in at the 
beginning of Ethiopia. The faitih erf Ethiopia's present 
emperor, Haile Selassie, is rarely put forward these days 
as a shining example of the power oi Jesus, but its 
Christian history is not at all unlike that of European 
Christianity— a long record (rf murder, torture, and blood- 
shed. Like the priests in early Christiainity, the Ethiopian 
clei^^ are almost all uneducated, and communion is rarely 
given, perhaps because its meaning is quite lost. And 
European Christians don't seem to care very much for 
their brothers in Christ in Ethiopia, even at Easter? 

if 

Why, oh why, is there such a big slump in the number of 
churchgoers? The Sunday Express (4/4/65) blames pros- 
perity and "the effect of television immorality"; and Father 
F, Ripley estimates that "there are now 40 million people 
in Britain who do not go to church". The humble bicycle, 
the more aristocratic motor car, and a more or less fat 
pay packet are all to blame for people n^ecting to 
worship their Saviour in church. And with it, of course, 
goes the modern laxity in sexual behaviour, stimulated 
by TV! 

But in the ultimate Father Ripley blames the fact that 
*'it is easy to demolish a religious conception in a one 
minute remark, which might take an hour to refute pro- 
perly". Why though does he not spend his time refuting 
the objections instead of bemoaning them? Why does he 
not try his hand at refuting some of the established — and 
not so momentary — criticisms of Christianity. He could 
start with Paine's Age of Reason which— in 160 years- 
has so far not been refuted. 
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Easter 

By GEORGE R. GOODMAN 



At Easter we were subjected to the annual intensified 
barrage of religious clap-trap, particularly over the radio, 
which calls for a counterblast in the shape of a few sober 
facts from the works of eminent scholars like Sir James G. 
Frazer, Gerald Massey, Dr. Alvin Boyd Kuhn, and others. 

The directors of religious broadcasts ti?eat the adherents 
of orthodox denominations as illiterate numskulls i^dio are 
expected to believe everything that their fairy-talc tapes 
are droning out morning, noon and night. Veracity is not 
their strong point So long as the gullible and superstitious 
listeners swallow their soporific dope, that is all that 
matters. 

The BBCs directors do not expect criticism, for they 
argue that those people who listen to these insidious broad- 
casts would not only be unwilling, but also quite unable to 
offer any criticism. 

Outside every church, special Lent sermons are adver- 
tised which, to judge by their titles, beccnne more and more 
frenzied, as the climax of Easter approaches. Cl^^gymen 
become quite hot under their dog-collars when tackling 
such choice subjects as the passion, the crudfixioo, the 
hour of agony and sundry other traditional fantasies. 

One would not cavil at these lugubrious Canterbury 
tales, if only a third of them had a historical bads, but 
there is not an atom of truth in the whole ot these der- 
matic taradiddles. 

The so-called crucifixion was an annual mummery play 
and referred to the Sun god who disappeared in the autumn 
and reappeared at the vernal Equinox in the spring. 

The play was a dramatisation of seasonal happenings in 
nature and was in vogue not only in Egypt, but also in 
Babylon and many other countries, as describal in Frazer's 
Golden Bough, The allied events in Jerusalem were 
merely copied, almost word for word, from Egyptian and 
Babylonian accounts which ante-dated the Gospel accounts 
by several thousand years. In the third century of our 
era, the doctrine manitfacturers had the impud^ice to turn 
good allegory into bad, and quite impossible, "history**. 

They never expected that we would be able to uncover 
their pious fraud through the discovery of the Rosetta 
Stone and the Behistun Rock. The former made it possiUe 
to decipher the Egyptian hieroglyphics and we know now 
that, chiselled into the Temple walls, built by Amoi-hotep 
ni in 1700 BC at Luxor, there existed aheady, as the 
scenes clearly show, an annunciation, a miraculous con- 
ception or incarnation and the birth and adoration of the 
messianic infant. 

In following articles it will be explained that a so-called 
crucifiction, as allied by the Church ot Rome — or even 
as allied recently in these pages by Mr. Paul Winter— 
cannot possibly have taken place. 



HISTORY 0¥ THE 
NATIONAL SECULAR SOOETY 

Mrs. Susan Budd is writing a history of the National Secular 
Society and would be very interested to hear from any raembei^ 
who are kind enough to write to her. She is mainly interested 
in the history of local Secular Societies; in how many members 
they had, what kind of meetings they held, and what happened 
to them, etc. She is also looking for the Minute books o€ an\ 
local societies which might have survived, and would be very gUd 
to hear where any might be found. No names, other than those 
of the leaders, are beinff quoted, so all information will be strictly 
confidential. Mrs. Budd asks any members with reminiscences 
of local sodeties to write to her at Nuffield College, Oxford. 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc« 

items for insertion in this column must reach THE Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Or Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pte^ead)-^Meeting9^ W^dnesdays^ 

I pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 
Sunday, May 2nd, 6.45 p.m.: C. J. Laxon, "Britain's Role in 
World Affairs". 

Ffavering Humanist Society (Harold Wood Social Centre), Tues- 
day, May 4th, 8 p.m. : Tom Dalton, "Sex and Modem Youth". 

^orth Staffordshire Humanist Group (Cartwright House, Broad 
Street, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent), Friday, April 30th,, 7 p.m. : A 
meeting. 

k>uth Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, May 2nd,, 11 a.m.: 
Professor D. G. MacRae, "Some Substitutes for Religion". 

>urbiton and Maldeii & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 
(The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, 
April 30th, 8 p.m. : A meeting. 

Notes and News 

sIoT all readers — ^as we remarked a fortnight ago — ^were 
ikely to agree with Paul Winter's interpretation of "The 
Trial of Jesus", though it deserved consideration as a 
cholarly presentation of the historicist case. This week 
vc print the first part of a mythidst "counterblast" by 
jeorge R. Goodman. And we reprint, for our Views and 
;>pinions, an assessment by L. H. Lehmann, of the Roman 
:'atholic Church's role in the rise of Fascism in Italy and 
4azism in Germany. This is particulariy opportune, we 
relieve, in view of the recent tanning of Rolf Hochhuth's 
►lay The Representative, in Rome (with the consequent 
lispute over the Concordat) and of the publication of 
]ruenther Lewy's The Catholic Church and Nazi Germany. 
Ve also print it as a tribute to Dr. Lehmann, who was 
mong the first to expose the pro-Fascist policy of Popes 
ius XI and Xn. 



iORS in Dublin, Leo H Lehmann was educated at 
(ungret Collie, Limerick, and All Hallows, Dublin. In 
918 he entered the University of Propaganda Fide in 
Lome, and he was ordained a priest of the Roman 



Catholic Church in St. John Lateran in 1921. He served 
as a priest in Europe and South Africa and acted as a 
negotiator at the Vatican in connection with a legjd case 
against the Jesuits. Later Dr. Lehmann went to the USA, 
to become pastor m Gainesville, Florida, and received his 
MA from New York University. Leaving the Roman 
Catholic Church, he was for some time editor (rf the 
Converted Catholic magazine, now Christian Heritage, in 
which the article first appeared in rather longer form 
entitled "Lest We Forget". 

if 

Criticised by Father Paul Crane. SJ (2/4/65) for be- 
latedly discovering the threat to academic freedom in 
Ghana, Conor Cruise O'Brien pointai out (in a letter to 
the Guardian, 14/4/65) that he had consistently defended 
the autonomy of the University of Ghana, of which he is 
Vice-Chancellor. And his address to congregation on 
March 27th this year had "followed lo^cally" on his 
address the previous year — copies of which were being 
sent to the Guardian and to his Jesuit critic. 



But who was Father Crane to speak? Dr. O'Brien didn't 
think that the Jesuit order had "made any notable contri- 
bution to the development (rf academic freedom," and he 
suggested that the Father might some day get round to 
considering the question of academic freedom a Utde 
nearer home — in Ireland. It is "plain to me and a good 
many other reasonably intelligent people". Dr. O'Brien 
wrote— using Father Crane's "happy formula" — that 
"academic freedom in Ireland is limited by an ideological 
surveillance, in which the Jesuit order plays an important 
part, in much the same way as other disciplined and 
dedicated zealots, so far with less success, seek to exercise 
surveillance over members of the University of Ghana". 
From his acquaintance with the two institutions. Dr. 
O'Brien affirmed that it was much harder to get a job in 
the National University (rf Ireland "without the approval 
of the clerical establishment" than it was to get a job at 
the University of Ghana "without the approval of the 
Ideological Institute at Winneba". Father Crane (in his 
rejoinder, 20/4/65) found this criticism of his order 
"irrelevant and uncalled for". Which saved him the trouble 
of answering it. 



Another Jesuit, Father Charles Boyer, Professor of Philo- 
so^y at the Gregorian University in Rome, has warned 
Protestants that their tendency to admit women as 
ministers is an "insurmountable obstacle" to Christian 
unity. "Christ, our Lord," wrote Father Boyer in UOsser- 
vatore Romano (reported in the Guardian, 17/4/65) 
"although he was accompanied by saintly women, did not 
include one of them among his apostles, not even his 
mother." And St. Paul was, of course, explicit in ordering 
women to be quiet in "our gatherings". If women were 
"capable of the sacrament of priesthood," Father Boyer 
continued, "the Church would not have deprived them 
of this grace for so many centuries". Those who were 
working for Christian unity "must remember the doctrme 
of the Church"; obstacles to unity were "already consider- 
able" and "the priesthood for women would add one more 
which is insurmountable". In as much as the question 
was still being debated among the World Council of 
Churches, "one can hope that a solution favourable to 
unity will triumph". For "favourable to unity" read 
"favourable to Catholicism" or— as Father Boyer pointedly 
has it — to the Church. 
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Prayer as Displacement Activity 

By D. M. CHAPMAN 



Ask a schoolboy a question he can't answer and what does 
he do? He scratches his head. When Hitler was thwarted, 
what form did his frustration take? He pounced on the 
nearest defenceless carpet and chewed away at it, and the 
seemingly composed comedian on TV, what is he up to 
during his act? He is straightening his tie (which wasn't 
crooked), scratching his nose (which wasn't itchy), and 
pulling on his ear (which remains unaltered). Just watch 
next time! 

What about these odd forms of behaviour we've all 
noticed but have never questioned. Psychologists have 
been studying this problem for some years and call these 
apparently useless behavioural patterns, displacement 
activities. Before analysing this phenomenon, let's take a 
look at a few more examples. 

There are many instance of animals being better fighters 
on their home territory when it comes to defence; however, 
suppose two fish meet at the boundary between their 
respective territories, what happens when they are there- 
fore equally matched? Oddly enough they both show 
elements from the behaviour pattern concerned with nest- 
building. Loosely speaking it is as if their fighting instinct 
was being frustrated and the available enei^gy was shunted 
over to the quite irrelevant instinct concerned with nest- 
building. If instinctive patterns are represented in the brain 
as some kind of circuit of nerve cells, then it is easy to 
visualise sparking-over of **enei:gy" from a "frustrated" 
circuit to a neighbouring circuit which is thus activated. 
Belligerent birds are known to meet at boundaries and 
either start grooming themselves or else, in other cases, 
show signs of going to sleep. There are even cases of 
people having an orgasm during a difficult examination. 
Here an aspect of sexual behaviour is inappropriately 
elicited when energy, which should have been used for 
escaping from this unpleasant situation, is blocked and 
spills over to a sexual circuit. 

EMsplacement activities are often highly modified and 
difficult to classify without a detailed study. Sometimes 
displacement activities are seized upon by natural selection 
to be used for the animal's benefit, but let's get back to 
human examples and in order to make our search easier, 
we should look for the frustrating or tight predicaments 
which are particularly favourable for finding the associated 
displacement activities. Consider the ship at sea during a 
hurricane with the water coming in faster than it can be 
pumped out, or the hopeless leukaemia case, or the furtive 
waiting to be apprehended and crucified by the authorities. 
What are these unfortunates all doing? Indulging in a 
displacement activity of course, curled up like fetuses 
ready for sleep! It looks as if prayer, in the face erf a 
hopeless situation, is essentially a displacement activity 
involving elements of the behavioural pattern of sleep. 
Notice the closed eyes, curled up posture and hands held 
to form a pillow — but displaced. 

In church the somnolent state is promoted by the sub- 
dued lighting, encouraged by the soporific music and 
abetted by the repetitious priestly drone. Subdue reason in 
slumber and even the most rational are assailed by the 
fantastic shapes and freak notions that rule the kingdom 
of the subconscious. At the twilight zone of sleep the 
critical faculties weaken but the unagination freshens and 
manipulates ideas of miracles, dying gods and virgin 
mothers with ease. On awakening what is left is a vague 
-emembrance of an emotional experience in which the 



unlikely stories told m the cold light of day took on the 
most convincing reality (rf all— that of personal experience. 

Just imagine what prayer would be like if the energy 
sparked over to sexual displacement activities! Grotesque 
as this may seem, I think this happened in ancient Sumer. 
There was no kneeling or bowing in the religion of this 
civilisation; instead, one stood up and threw kisses to the 
gods. The verb "to pray" was even represented by a 
pictograph of a priest wafting his moist kisses heavenward. 

"But," you may ask, "atheists surely have frustrating 
moments too and yet you don't find them praying?" My 
answer to this is that atheists shnply refuse to pray with 
the result that they have to use a variety of different 
displacement activities such as hand-wringing and tearing 
at one's hair which are both displacement activities con- 
cerned with the cleansing and grooming instinct 

One of the troubles with prayer (other than it doesn't 
work) is that with jM^ctice this displacement activity 
becomes easier and easier to elicit so that instead of doing 
something about one's problems, the prayerful are prone 
to indulge in this useless activity. 



CATHOUaSM AND FASO^M 

(Concluded from page 138) 

adjustments and change confederations which had existed 
for generations before the great [first] world conflict". He 
went on to say: 

The opposition to this adjustment of the Gennan peoples 
with some of the groups of the old Austrian Empire . . . comes 
from England and France. These two nations have expressed 
their bitter resentment over these changes as a disturbance of 
the "balance of power** in Europe, and are fearful thai 
Gennany, in union with a re-united Austria, will frface the 
Gennan peoples in the ascendancy with ample force to main- 
tain the position, and by alliance with Italy, terminate Britain's 
sole supremacy in the Mediterranean and directly affect iti 
future control of India and Egypt and the African British 
colonies. 

What America is witnessing is the normal reunion of these 
several parts into the original, living structure. It had to come. 
It could not be blocked. In justice to the 100 million people 
in Central Europe, why should anycme try to prevent it? 
This same Justice Herbert O'Brien was one of Father 
Coughlin's staunchest supporters. 

In his book. Church and State in Germany, which was 
widely distributed in the USA by the Gennan Libiarv 
of Information. Frederick F. Schrader reproduced the 
official text of the Vatican-Hitler Concordat and quoted the 
conclusion of a review of it from Germama, most influ- 
ential Catholic newspaper in Germany, as follows: **It was 
reserved for the constdlation of Adolf Hitler, Franz von 
Papen. and Cardinal Pacelli to renew the old bonds be- 
tween the Reich and the Church." 

This Vatican-Hitler Concordat was the first overall agree- 
ment between the Roman Catholic Church and Germany 
for over 100 years. These bonds could not have been 
renewed if a democratic government had been m power in 
Germany, since they tied together an authoritarian State 
and an authoritarian Church. 

Franz von Fapen, co-signer with Pope Pius Xn of the 
Vatican^s Concordat with Hitler's Reich, summed up the 
Vatican-Hitler policies as follows (Der Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter, January 14th. 1934): *'The Third Reich is the 
first power which not only recognises, but puts into 
practice, the high principles of the papacy." 
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Burns (even at his bawdiest) is not for Burning 



By MICHAEL FOOT 



Poor Fanny Hill, 1 see, was dragged before the magistrates 
again the other day and compelled to suffer the renewed 
indignity of vainly defending her shady reputation. Over 
the past few years there has been a fresh censorious nip in 
the literary air. Who will be the next famous victim? 

One candidate is Robert Bums. Yes, the Robert Bums, 
the glorious, the beloved, the immortal. Such a suggestion 
may sound absurd or outrageous, but ccmsider the case 
and the contents of The Merry Muses of Cdedonia, of 
which a new edition has recently been published (W. H. 
Allen, 30s.). 

The book has a fascinating and sinister history. 

Several of his closest friends knew in his lifetime that 
Robert Bums was making a collection erf Scottish bawdy 
songs, to which he contnbuted his own permutations and 
original verses. He circulated them in manuscript, and 
wrote an oft-quoted letter to Robert Cleghom, thus: 
"There is, there must be, some tmth in original sin. — ^My 
violent propensity to B— dy convinces me of it. — ^Lack a 
day! if that species of composition be the sin against *the 
Haly Ghaist,' I am the most offending soul alive.*' 

When he died in 1796 — on the very night, according to 
one tradition — the collection disappeared. No one knows 
what happened to it. One tale was that Bums on his death- 
bed had rejected an offer to sell it for £50. 

What is known is that in the year 1800 a little scruffy 
anonymous volume with the present title was published. 
The assumption grew that Bums was the author, and since 
his fame was already immense, it might be thought that 
copies of such a suggestive, saleable work would be 
numerous. In fact the horrified 19th century destroyed 
them all — except one. 

That precious, priceless treasure, now in the library of 
Lx>rd Roscbery, was used by some infamous editors in 
the early years of the 20th century as the basis for a 
bowdlerised edition. They thought they could do the job 
bett^ than Bums, and their ridiculous emendations still 
appear scrawled across the text. 

The world had to wait until 1959 for a scmpulous 
scholarly rdssue of the Merry Muses of 1800. (This 1964 
edition contains a new pr^ace with some slight additional 
information.) And, again, it must be insisted that no one 
knows exactly how much even of this volume is accurate 
or authentic. 

Somewhere in some forgotten cellar Bums*s original 
notebook in his own hand may still be awaiting discovery. 
Or perhaps decades ago — lack a day! as Bums himself 
would say — some insufferable pmde, some snivelling 
%<^andal, some self-appointed inquisitor consigned those 
joyous, juicy, irreplaceable pages to the flames. 

Meantime, the rest of us must make do with what weVe 
got; we must be grateful for large mercies. What was good 
-nough for Walt Whitman should be good enough for 
anyone, and he, prompted by the Merry Muses in partic- 
ular, sang the praises of Bums as "almost the tenderest 
-nanliest, and [even if contradictory] dearest, flesh-and- 
blood fi^re in all the streams and clusters of by-gone 
:x>ets." Who now will quarrel with such a verdict? Who 
^ill iM-esume to ban Bums today, especially when we are 
ftssured in this introduction by eminent American pro- 
cessors that Scottish bawdy, and especially Bums's contri- 
bution to it. "is extremely frank— and fundamentally hum- 
orous and hence humanistic. It is extremely vigorous and, 
f it can be said to smell, it smells on the whole like the 



not unpleasant smell of horse dropiMngs. It reeks of the 
stable rather than the urinal. To certain olfactory organs 
it rives the effect of new-mown hay." 

But why need we dte further authorities, call more wit- 
nesses? Let the reader judge for himself. 

And let no fastidious Anglo-Saxon be deterred by the 
Scots dialect which hitherto may have hindered his appre- 
ciation. It is Bums the man as much as Bums the poet 
who has conquered the world, and the odour of this book 
is part of him. 

Despite four-letter words and all other scandalous 
features, magistrates should lose no sleep. I tmst they will 
leave the business of censorship to less fallible creatures, 
say to Bums's Haly Ghaist. 

[Reprinted from the Evening Standard, 16/2/65.] 

Phflosophy of Science— Some Facets 

By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 
6— NATURAL LAW AND HUMAN FREEDOM 

The old controversy ''Determinism v FreewiH*' comes 
tumbling out of almost any discussion of cause and effect. 

Determinism maintains &at everything that happens has 
a cause, sometimes known and sometimes unknown; every 
event is a link in an unbroken chain of cause and ^ect. 
This is the basic attitude of scientific investigation. 

An indeterminist, on the other hand, will deny that 
everything has a cause and believes that there are breaks 
in the causal chain. Hiis is a difficult doctrine to def^d: 
no event can be positively shown to be uncaused; a deter- 
minist can always say that "one day a cause will be found". 

Determinist doctrine has always been feared by believers 
in freewill and human responsibility. Their fear, that 
determinism implies that people are not responsible for 
their actions, is understandable but probably unjustified. 
Determinism need not deny human freedom; the opposite 
of "free" is not "determined" but "compelled". 

In an earlier article in this series it was suggested that 
the laws of nature were descriptive only; they do not 
compel. The fact that man cannot act in opposition to the 
laws of physics and chemistry does not imply that choice 
of acdon within the limitations of those laws is impossible. 
Many altemative actions are physically and chemically 
possible. When the laws of human psychology have been 
properly formulated in a scientific manner— the task has 
hardly begun — a similar relationship to altemative actions 
may be found. 

Approaching the problem from another direction it must 
be pointed out that if an event is uncaused, if it occurs 
outside a causal series then it is a random event, a chance 
occurrence. Do those who link freewill with uncaused 
events really wish to say that free choices are random 
choices? A man acting on the basis of random events 
could hardly be held responsible for his acts. Some 
moralists have attached an exaggerated importance to the 
so-called indeterminades in quantum physics. It is perhaps 
unwise of them. 

The whole argument between freewill and determinism 
has yet to be finally resolved. But at least the time has 
passed when it was assumed that "freedom" and "natural 
law" were exclusive and opposite concepts. 
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Musings 



Genealogist Wanted 
God*s grandmother (on his mother's side) 
Was Airme (Samt Anne to you). 
But who his maternal grandfather was 
I haven't gbt a clue. 

In Whose Image*! 
Christians continue to deny 
That God was made by man 
But now that our fathers try 
To be as "human*' as they can 
It will be interesting to note 
What changes in the Deity 
(According to the Church) denote 
The new style in paternity . . . 
(For cruel men have cruel gods) 
Did God make Man or . . . 
What's the odds? 

Hypocrisy (with apologies to Butler) 
Hypocrisy (said Butler) well 
May serve the Church as much as zeal. 
The seels that make the biggest splash 
Today are those with all the cash. 
This IS to prove to modem youth 
That wealth is inseparable from Truth. 

Hell (R.C.) 
The worm and I (the heretic) 
Face permanent torture in hell. 
The thought of it just makes me sick 
(And it's bad luck on the worm as well). 

God 
God sent a message to a priest — 
"I do not want to be deceased" 
The priest said, "All we have to do 
Is to go on making doubt taboo". 

Cremation (RC) 
Cremation is an un-Catholic 
Way to set out for eternity. 
If Mother Church can't do the burning 
Then shell leave it to the Deity. 

5ai>tr or Sinner! 
Considering how by God's own plan 
(And treachery) he saved mankind, 
Judas should surely be a saint? 
He aint. 

Creation 
To insist on a "beginning" 
Is a favourite Chnstian whim 
And of course it's considered sinning 
To ask "who created Himl" 

Christian Tolerance 
At least Jesus didn't tell 
The woman of Samaria to go to hell 
(He only wished those people dead 
Who disagreed with what he said). 

K.M. 

CORRECTION 

Peter Cotes, a friend of the deceased, has pointed out two mistakes 
in our obituary of F. A. Homibrook (9/4/65). Mr. Homibrook 
was not 89 at the time of his death, but 88; and his autobiography 
was entitled Without Reserve not Without Fear or Favour, the 
latter being a collection of essays and reminiscences. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE AGNOSTIC 

The remarks in my article "Does God Exist", to whi^ Mr. E 
Markley objects (2/4/65), were written in good humour and were 
not intended to suggest that agnostics are active comfoit seekers. 

The agnostic positioa is usually reached at the end of a long 
and uncomfortable intellectual journey — this I know — ^but at the 
end of the journey it is, I still believe, easy for agnosticism to 
become less a search for truth than a state of pennaneni and 
apathetic indecision. The agnostic who resists this temptation 
(and from his reaction Mr. Markley seems to be one) is not to be 
envied — he sits on a razor's edge instcnui at a fence. 

Douglas Bramweix 

BLASPHEMY 

A Finnish court is at present hearing a blasphemy cfaai^ 
a^nst publisher and author of (now bestselling) Midsummer 
Nighfs Dance, There is no question about the ted^cal guih of 
the author, Hannu Salama, for he has written to the court 
admitting deliberate "blasphemy** and announcing his intention of 
repeating the "offence". It is now being put about that he must be 
mentally unstable, on the grounds that while anyone might be 
expected to blaspheme nobody but a lunatic could be expected 
to admit it. 

The law under which the Minister of Justice was compeUed to 
take action dates from 1889 and has not been invoked, according 
to infomied Finnish sources in London, since the beginning of the 
century. On this occasion pressure was brought to bear by a 
group of people led by a strong diurchwoman member of the 
Finnish parliament and a bishop of the Established Lutheran 
Church. Their target was until recently unknown and seemingly 
powerless. Though many citizens deplore this pernicious attack 
on free speech in the arts, the fact remains that a repiessive 
statute is still law. The case ^ill be heard without a jury and the 
maximum sentence on conviction is four years' imprisonment. 

Vast nimibers of people in Great Britain will applaud Mr. 
Salama*s statement, ^'My main puipose was to underaiine the 
authority of the Church and the Christian faith". They have 
observed the activities of small pressure groups, acting as self- 
appointed custodians of public morality, in their 'onslaught oo 
"disbelief, doubt and dirt" and other emotive national bogies. 
But many citizens would be surprised to hear that on our Statute 
Book is legislation equally savage, if not that we too have an 
Established Church and reactionary bishops and parliamentarians. 

Our 1697-8 Blasphemy Act, also thought to be obsolete, is the 
theoretical cornerstone of a system which uses legal sanctions to 
uphold the incredible Christian theology and the repressive 
sociology and sexology based thereon. It is not concerned with 
urbanity of expression, but with the fact that "many persons have 
of late years openly avowed and published many blasphemous and 
impious opinions contrary to the doctrines and principles of the 
Christian religion greatly tending to the dishonour of Almi^ty 
God". It is an c^ence to "by writing printing teaching or advised 
speaking . . . deny the Christian religion to be true or the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be g^ divine 
authority". For a second c^ence the penalty is permanent loss 
of all civil or military office and citizenship ri^ts, together with 
three years' imprisonment. It seems unlikely that anyone today 
would be prosecuted under this infamous statute. But that's what 
they thought in Finland . . . 

David Tribe. 
President, National Secular Society 
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[n an interview given not long ago in Rome, Cardinal 
Bea, SJ, of the Secretariat for Promoting Christian Unity 
(founded by the late Pope John), assured a visiting Angli- 
can cleric that, "the Counter-Reformation is now d^nitely 
Snished". More generally, that specific era in the evolu- 
tion of Catholicism which began when the Reformation 
forced Rome back on the defensive has now come to an 
2nd, to be succeeded presumably by an era of Christian 
reunion. The Second Vati- r— - 



vi£ws AND 



can Council will doubtless 
play the same sort of role 
in relaticm to ecumenism 
as the Cbuncil erf Trent 
played in the initiation of 
the Counter - Reformation 
in the mid- 16th century. 

It is nowadays generally [ 
admitted, not only by 

critical scholars but by most Roman Catholic scholars 
themselves, that the Reformation, initiated by Martin 
Luther in 1517, constitutes, as it were, a deep water-shed 
that historically, sharply sunders the medieval Qiurch 
From the Catholicism of modem (post-Rrformation) times. 
For what, in effect, the Protestant revolution— and it was 
I revolution in the current context of its own era-— did, 
ivas to force the Church of Rome back on to the defensive, 
rhenceforth, the "Universal" Church had to resign itself 
:o being no longer universal, something to be simply taken 
for granted, as it had been in the Middle Ages, but was 
x)ntinually forced to justify itself against Protestant, and 
in time, rationalist critiques. 
rhe Jesoits 

From the Council of Trent — or perhaps more accurately, 
Tom the inception of the Jesuits (1540), rigjit down to 
the present Vatican Council, a period of about four 
:enturies, the prevailing type of Catholicism has been (as 
[ once defined it elsewhere) "the Catholicism of a state of 
siege'*. Modem Catholicism has been increasingly central- 
sed under an ultramontane papal autocracy that received 
ts oflScial stamp by the declaration of papal infallibility 
it the First Vatican Council in 1870. A leading part — 
rften indeed the leading part — in this ecclesiastical counter- 
-evolution was played through this post-Tridentine era by 
the militarily organised Society of Jesus, the Praetorian 
3uard or, to employ a more modem analogy, the SS men 
rf the modern Church of Rome. Throughout this whole 
»ra, the Church was organised on primarily defensive lines 
in order to meet the Protestant attack initiated by Luther, 
Calvin, et al. 
rhe N<efw ComAer-Ref ormalioii 

Such were the primary characteristics of the Cdunter- 
Reformation (perhaps counter-revolution would be the 
more precise term since its cultural, and even political 
ispects far transcended the purely religious sphere) that 
may be said to have lasted right down to the inception of 
Pope John's "papal revoluticm" and its resulting ecumeni- 
cal movement. Now we apparently have the assurance erf 
Pope John's right-hand man (and a Jesuit!), Cardmal 
Bea, that this long era is over. 

What precisely, does the Cardinal mean? We suggest 
that, as another former dignitary of Holy Church (Talley- 



The New 
Counter-Reformation 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



rand) once suggested, "Words were made to conceal 
thought". For what his Jesuitical Eminence seemed really 
to have meant was, not that the old Counter-Rrformation 
was finished, but that a new one has now begun; a 
contemporary counter-revolution no longer (as in the 16th 
century) primarily directed against Protestantism — ^now 
"our separated brethren" — but against the scientific revo- 
lution of the 20th century, and against atheism, its philo- 
sophical culmination, 
r^ tt < vf « /^ K( e This new Counter- 

OPINIONS Reformation will need an 

: entirely new strategic 
: approach, an approach 
I wWch, as Pope John and 
': Cardinal Bea realised, will 
require both different 
: methods and different allies 
from those which passed 
muster in the days of the Inquisition and of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. For it is no longer a mere internal theological 
controversy between Ca&olic and non-Roman inter- 
pretations of Christianity, but a final back-to-the-wall 
stand of all the Churdies — and in time perhaps, all the 
gods — against the common menace of atheism, which 
threatens them all with universal extinction. Obviously 
a radical revision of earlier tactics is needed; for to present 
such a united front against atheism, allies must be sought 
— ^and found! Hence the ecumenical movement and the 
unprecedented official recognition of atheism as a serious 
subject for study, and no longer as always formerly in 
Catholic theology, a mere lunatic aberration. Today, in 
fact, Rome in her "infallible" wisdom makes her own 
the wordly-wise epigram of that Protestant cynic. Lord 
Melbourne: "For God's sake gentlemen, let us all hang 
together, since otherwise we shall all hang separately". 

This (in quite non-ecclesiastical language) represents the 
advice now shouted by Rome from the housetops to "our 
separated brethren" the non-Roman Churches — and in 
time no doubt to the — shall we say? — separated gods erf 
the non-Christian cults. The universal Church is at preset 
seeking to put herself at the head of a universal "Counter- 
Reformation". 
Rome's Last Stand 

Critical writers (including the present one) are some- 
times accused of overestimating the strength of what is 
undoubtedly today, the major enemy of all forms of 
humanism, the Church of Rome. One should not of 
course do this any more than Rome herself does. For 
actions speak louder than words and it is today quite 
evident from their actions (even more than from their 
words), that Cardinal Bea and the backroom boys of the 
Vatican who really run the Church behind the facade of 
papal infallibility, have no illusions about their situation, 
which is grimmer and more critical than were any of 
the numerous crises that have so often occurred in the 
chequered and stormy annals of the Church of Rome: 
far more so even than was the Reformation itself. For 
Rome and religion today, fi^t for their very lives. Rome 
now falls back on her "Maginot Line", her ne plus ultra. 
Her new Cdunter-Reformation must be her last, for the 
Vatican has no further reserves to draw on! 
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The SPR and Sir William Crookes 

By H. CUTNER 



Through the kindness of a friend. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of reading Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research for March, 1964. This is mostly a highly detailed 
investigation into Trevor Hall's The Spiritualists— an 
inquiry into the mediumship of Florence Cook and her 
relationship to Sir William Crookes. The Proceedings, 
over 180 pages, has an excellent index, and a chronology 
which provides very useful information at a glance. The 
two authors, are Mr. R. G. Medhurst and Mrs. K. M. 
Goldney, and their object appears to be a kind of "rdia- 
bilitation" of Crookes, in which I am obliged to say that, 
as far as I am concerned they have completely failed. 
(I do not intend to deal with the problem as to whether 
he had or had not an "aflhir" with Florence Cook.) 

My own opinion, based on a good deal of hard reading, 
long before Mr. Hall's book appeared, is that, like so 
many eminent men and women of the period — ^about 90 
years ago — Crookes was completely bamboozled by a not 
particularly intelligent girl who saw in this middle-aged 
scientist an old fool ripe for plucking. When she tried to 
hoax her own kind, that is, other mediums, she was 
easily caught in fraud. They knew all the tricks of the 
trade, and Crookes did not. 

But exactly where the authors of the Proceedings stand, 
I have failed to find out. That is, they appear to believe in 
spiritualistic phenomena when it suits them, and are ready 
to throw the spirits out when it doesn't. 

At the very outset, we are told that "we owe a debt of 
gratitude" to Mr. Hall's book because he "redirected our 
attention to the diflScult problem of the evidential status 
of the physical phenomena produced so copiously by the 
nineteenth century mediums". Well, I have read a good 
deal about this "phenomena", and long ago found it was 
brazen fraud. Pretty nearly all the mediums were found 
out to be frauds, and the only reason for their success 
was that the believers had no more idea of asking for proof 
than the average Christian layman. The Victorian who 
accepted D. D. Home, Florence Cook, Mrs. Guppy, Dr. 
Slade, Miss Showers, and a host of similar mediums 
represent exactly the same credulity and ignorance as do 
the defenders of the Gospel miracles. 

We are told in the Proceedings that Trevor Hall deserves 
our thanks because he acquainted us "with some of the 
more remarkable (and occasionally suspicious) details of 
Florence Cook's mediumistic career". I am sure that 
Florence's career was indeed "remarkable" for I doubt if 
any other medium had ever so thoroughly and successfully 
duped a noted man of science as she did Crookes. But 
perhaps not altogether successfully; for there were 
moments when Crookes had a few teeny-weeny doubts. 
When he believed everything without question, he was able 
to describe a seance in the following glowing terms: — 
Katie [Katie King who was "materialised" by Florence Cook] 
never appeared to greater perfection, and for nearly two hours 
she walked about the room conversing familiarly with those 
present On several occasions she took my arm ... I asked 
her permission to dasp her in my arms, so as to be able to 
verify the interesting observations whidi a bold experimentalist 
has reoentiy verbosdy recorded. Permission was gradously 
given, and I accordingly did— well, as any gentieman would 
under the drcumstanccs. (The Spiritualist, April 8th, 1874.) 
What better proof could Crookes have had than embrac- 
ing, like a true gentleman, the warm responsive body of a 
young girl, especially as he was quite sure it was a 
spirit? 
On the other hand, this mood of joyous assurance 



must have sadly disappeared later when, in a letter pulv 
lished in Light in 1900 (though written in 1874), he said 
he had found "no satisfactory proof that the dead can 
return and communicate". Of course, Crookes later insi^ed 
without evidence, that his spiritualism was true — and he 
elicited photography in support. He [diotographed Florwice 
with and without Katie, and a few of the surviving photo- 
graphs appear in the Proceedings. No doubt for some erf 
them, Florence had a confederate easily spoofing Crookes 
in the dark. As Podmore in his Modern Spiritualism says 
about the photographs of Florence and Katie. "The like- 
ness between the two sets is unmistakable. Nor is it 
possible to substantiate any real difference.*' The repro- 
ductions in the Proceedings prove beyond any reas(Miable 
doubt that the medium and the spirit were one and the 
same, except when Florence was obliged to have a con- 
federate. 

The Proceedings should have made a clear and unequi- 
vocal declaration whether they considered Crookes to have 
been duped by Florence Ctook and her assodates, and 
whether her materialisations were or were not authentic 
Even D. D. Home told Flammarion (Mysterious Psychic 
Forces, Boston, 1907) that the phenomena of Florence 
Cook was based "on skilled trickery". Flammarion says:— 
The medium Home, employed, as we have seen, in the first 
experiments oi Professor Crookes, gave it to me as his personal 
opmion that Miss Cook was only a skilful trickster, and had 
shamefully deceived the eminent scientist; and as for mediums, 
why there was only one absolutely trustworthy and that was 
hiinself, Daniel Dunglas Home! 
All the other mediums then existing were **absolutely 
untrustworthy". 

Those who found Trevor Hall's book fascinating, will 
also find the Proceedings almost as fascinating; but unless 
one is familiar with the history c^ spiritualism it is in many 
ways confusing. I think I am right in saying that tte 
verdict on Florence Cook and on Crookes himself is lost 
in a maze of words on other people. 

Without in any way dealing with this case, there is one 
book which it is a pity has been allowed to go out of 
print, and which, in my opmion, is perhaps the most 
devastating exposure of spiritualism ever written. It had 
long ago been destroyed by Spiritualists in America except 
for a copy or two, and was reprinted in 1922 by Dr. E. J. 
Dingwall and Harry Price who made a specially fine pb 
in Siting it. I cannot see how it is possible to believe in 
spirits after one has read Revelations of a S^rit Medium. 
The author has remained anonymous, and unfortunately 
very few people appear to have heard of his exciting work. 
Neither Joseph F. Rinn nor Harry Houdini referred to it 
when, in their time, they demolished so much "genuine'' 
spiritualism. 

Finally, if there are any Spkitualists left who believe in 
materialisations and spirit photogra[Ay, where are they? 
Why has no one yet materialised Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, or even Hannen Swaffer? Surely they 
would be only too glad to come alive once again to 
confound the sceptics! 



WITHOUT COMMENT 

People seem very dubious about what these st^ements mno. 
and scxne people even wonder if they mean anydiing that really 
connects with life at all.— Peter Hamilton on Songs of Prmse 
(Radio Times, 15/4/65). 
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If one were to ask a clergyman about the alleged cruci- 
fixion of a so-called saviour, he would point to the Bible 
and would, with a mien that brooked no contradiction, 
assert that the various accounts m the New Testament 
were "Gospel truth". So let us for a moment assume that 
the events described there were really factual. But thra. 
unexpected difficulties immediately arise, if a long series 
of symbolic "happenings" have to be compressed into 
actual time. 

M3^cal depiction requires only hypothetical time, 
whereas history demands measured duration or clock time. 
And Jesus must have had a far busier Maundy night than 
any buzzing American business tycoon or any British 
Prime Minister on a fiymg visit to Washington. 

All festivals in every religion always have a solar, lunar 
or stellar basis and all references to so-called historical 
events or personalities are merely ecclesiastical accretions 
of a fanciful nature. The Jewish Passover night is always 
on the 14th of Nisan, which is the first full moon after 
die vernal equinox — which, in turn, determines the festival 
of Easter, immaterial whether that is the Christian or 
pagan Easter. 

According to the Jewish Passover ritual, the bone of a 
lamb has to be on the table and rabbinical explanation is 
that it is in memory of the Paschal lamb which was slam 
ivhen the Israelites were in Egypt and whose blood was 
used to paint the doorposts of their dwellings so that when 
the final and most decisive of the ten plagues was inflicted 
jpon the Egyptians, namely the slaying of the Egyptian 
first-bom sons, "the angel of the Lord would know 
^here there was an Israelitic family and step over that 
louse and not kill any first-bom in it." 

After this camage, the Egyptians told the Israelites to 
5et out as quickly as possible, with the result that they 
iad not time to allow the yeast to raise the flour and 
:hey had to take unleavened bread on their joumey. 
Hence, to this day, Jewish people eat matzos or unleavened 
3read for seven days and are not allowed to have ordinary 
>read or anything that goes through a process of fermenta- 
:ion in the house. 

The most interesting thing is that the Roman Catholic 
I^hurch also adopted tne unleavened bread idea, but called 
t the "host" which, by a mystical process, became the 
xxly of Christ and is, of course, very holy. So much so 
Jiat in Catholic countries, not so very long ago, when 
he host was carried through the streets, non-Catholics 
vere obliged to fall on their knees, or if indoors, to draw 
heir curtains. Non-compliance with this order invoked 
jevere maltreatment. 

The Paschal lamb had originally nothing to do with an 
inimal, but was emblematical of the astrological sign 
\ries, because at that period the sun stood in the sign of 
\ries. In short, it was the Age of Aries, preceding the 
\ge erf Pisces which was the typical "Christian" Age. This 
vill be more fully explained in a further article. 

But let us come back to the "Last Supper" so magni- 
icentiy portrayed by Leonardo da Vinci as a mural 
Milan, 1494-98). 

The Jewish Passover feast begins at sundown and the 
service and reading from a special book at home plus ;a 
ong ceremonial, eating and singing would bring the time 
jp to about 11 o'clock. Then there was the walk out to 
Vfount of Olives, and return; by that time it would hav^ 
^een past midni^t. 



Then the switch of scene to Gethsemane and the detailed 
series of incidents there. Long agony and sweat, chiding 
of the disciples for falling asleep, arrest by a special guard, 
cutting oflf and healing of the ear of the centurion's servant. 

What knocks the bottom out of the whole tale are three 
separate and distinct court trials, involving the presence of 
oflBcials, the procurator, the Sanhedrin, and the masses- 
all in the late hours of the stillness of an oriental night! 

To accept all that as history, is indeed asking us to 
swallow a camel! The Bible fabricators certainly over- 
reached themselves and their jhous fraud was made 
obvious when the Egyptian hieroglyphics were deciphered 
and the Babylonian tablets translated. 

Unfortunately for the Bible tiiumpers, it transpired that 
the story was ahready 2,000 years old before tiie alleged 
events in Judaea— that Egypt had ahready this dramatic 
play yearly enacted, portraying tiie Sungod's disappearance 
at the autumnal equinox and his retum at the vernal 
equinox. 

One littie item which the Bible falsifiers never dreamed 
would be discovered are the "two thieves" that were 
"cmcified" together with the Sungod. Their names were 
Anup and Aan. (Ask any clergyman whether he can tell 
you the names of the two thieves! ) And why were they 
punished: Because these wicked fellows were accused of 
"stealing die light of tiie Sungod". 

Egypt had long known a Jesus, lusa, who had been 
bom amidst celestial portents of an immaculate parent- 
hood, circumcised, baptised, tempted, glorified on the 
mount, persecuted, arrested, tried, condemned, crucified, 
buried, resurrected and elevated to heaven. 

Egypt had listened to a sermon on the mount and the 
sayings of lusa for ages. Eygpt had known a Jesus who 
antedated the Gospel Messiah by 2,000 to 5.000 years and 
presents the hivestigator with 180 items of identity, simi- 
larity and correspondence in word, deed and function with 
his later copy. 

But Egypt's Christ was not a living person. It would 
have been equally fatal to Christianity if he had been. But 
the fact of his non-historicity rises now out of the past 
that priestcraft had thought it had sealed in oblivion for 
ever, to strike the death-knell of a false and spurious 
religion. 

The Gospels' "life" of Jesus turns out to be nothing 
but the garbled and fragmentary copy of an Egyptian 
prototype who never lived, but was a purely typal dramatic 
figure, portraying the highest degree ot ethical excellence. 
With tins revelation of lest tmth, the stmcture of historical 
Christianity topples to the ground. 

But even in thai far-fronl-holy Bible there are three 
different accounts of Jesus's death. One that he was 
"crucified" which we have seen was incorrect, for there 
were already 16 other "Christs" in different nations whos^ 
birth, life and death coincided with the one that Christi- 
anity espoused. Then there is the account in the Acts that 
he was "hung on a tree". And lastiy, we have the verse in 
Revelation that Jesus was cmcified in Egypt. Does that 
mean half a cmdfixion in Judaea and the t)ther half in 
Egypt? But then. Christian apok^sts are not of a critical 
nature, their main characteristic is credulity. 

Assyria and Babylon. Greece and India, Qiina ahd 
Mexico, all had their mystical Christs who were connected 
with sun-worship as will be further exjrfdJned in a sub- 
sequent article. * : ' - / . • . • v 
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This Believing World 

One hundred and seventy years after Paine published his 
Age of Reason, we still find Christians all over the world 
who believe in the story of Jonah and the whale. Not all 
Christians of course, for the Rev. G. Byers of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Bermondsey {South London Press, 16/4/65), 
is one who courageously disbelieves it in the face of the 
account given to mankind by God in His Precious Word. 
Even the fact that Jesus was in the tomb for three days 
just as Jonah was inside the whale for three days is for 
him no proof that it ever occurred. 

• 
Mr. Byers found that a "group of pupils at a local 
school" had akeady thrown overboard the world-famous 
story, and were quite surprised to discover he did not 
believe it either! The class later learnt that "many Biblical 
stories are not ^Gospel' *'. Yet the story of Jonah and other 
silly stories in the Bible are taught to schoolchildren under 
the agreed syllabus. 

• 

Obviously, the very greatest film ever made or possible to 
be made would have to be about Jesus, and cinemagoers 
will no doubt flock in their millions to see The Greatest 
Story Ever Told on the screen. Yet, in spite of its divine 
hero, the film has long patches of sheer boredom. One of 
the painful counts against Heaven as a perpetual home for 
Christians is the fact that all the Biblical heroes there are 
bores, and not even the most enthusiastic dristian would 
be able to stand more than a week or so of them. 

• 
Those who "like the Good Word served up with the 
flourish of Bamum and Bailey, and the celestial saccharin 
of Cecil B. de Mille, will flock to this epic in their multi- 
tudes" said David Zee, in the Daily Mirror (8/4/65) but 
"it is a movie aimed at cash customers not converts". In 
fact, Mr. Zee frankly confessed that "sermons in 
Cinerama, stereophonic angels, the lacquered hair styles, 
and the heavenly Halleluiahs, move me not at all". And 
he was glad we were spared a shot of Jesus "walking on 
water" — ^surely the most marvellous miracle in the history 
of miracles! But Mr. Zee is far more contemptuous than 
these quotations show. 

• 

We u^d to be referred to the huge number of Christians 
in the world as proof of its ternfic influence, and now 
the Bishop of Guildford tells us that "Christianity is a 
minority religion". This after nearly 1900 years of the 
Bible and Jesus, literally forced on us by law. Dr. Rein- 
dorp will have to invent better excuses for the failure 
of Christianity than he does in the Sunday Mirror 
(18/4/65). What about the deadliest attack on his religion 
of all— that it is not true? 

• 

AoowiDiNG to the Daily Mail (17/4/65) there is going to 
be tough opposition by Roman Catholics at the Cbuncil 
(rf Europe in May. to "a British proposal to promote 
family planning on a world scale." So far, the "anti-birth 
control countries have lost the first round", but religious 
feeling in Roman Catholic countries is still hotly opposed 
to reducing the birth rate in underdeveloped countries. 

• 
Gerda L. Cohen, writing on religion in English schools 
(New Statesman, 23/4/65) reported that in one London 
borou^ alone, there were 600 vacancies in county primary 
schools scattered over a wide area. If the local education 
authority succumbed to "clerical apologetics" and built a 
Roman Catholic school, vacancies would go up to 880. 
"'Tie archdiocese concerned, while frankly acknowledging 



this, contend that Catholic parents are also ratepayers 
entitled to their legal rights". Our "hotch-potch" system 
has, as Mrs. Cbhen said, "been the making of Roman 
Catholic education". But she thougjit it "could well be the 
breaking of it". For, while the "pagan taxpayer" might 
have "no strong aversion to shoring up the poor old 
C of E, he mig^t conceivably object to financing popish 
propaganda". We hope Mrs. Cbhen hasn't underestimated 
the apathy of our "pagan taxpayer". 

• 
Finally, good news for Roman Catholics from an Ameri- 
can archdiocese— that of Chicago. The faithful have, we 
learn from the Guardian (22/4/65) been granted dispensa- 
tion to eat meat on Fridays if they are travelling on trains 
in the United States. 

PhUosophy of Science— Some Facets 

7— FINAL CAUSE 
By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

The factor contributing most to the progress of sdcnce 
since the Renaissance has been the elimination ol any 
consideration of "final cause" from sdentific work. In 
other words, the working scientist assumes that present 
events are fully determined by past events and that no 
consideration of future events or "purposes" is necessary. 

Whether or not this rigid exclusion of any reference 
to future purposes will be as successful in the now devel- 
oping biological sciences as it has been for physics r^nains 
to be seen. At present it is in the philosoiAy ot science, 
as it expands into metaphysics, that the lack <rf reference 
to final causes is apparent. 

The meaning of ••final causes" must at this stage, be 
made clear. What is not meant— what would indeed be 
nonsense — ^is that some future event not yet existing can 
influence the worid here and now. All that •'final cause" 
can be allowed to mean is that human beings and other 
organisms have the ability consciously or unconsciously, 
to control the physical activity of their bodies in antidpa- 
tion of some state of affairs which they are striving to 
bring about. 

Because it is not interested in final causes science can 
enumerate all the co-ordinated forces that cause our trains 
to run but at the same time, can ignore the co-ordinating 
factor— the men with their eyes on the timetables. 

The metaphysical philosoi^er cannot isnore final causes 
in this way: they are so integnd a part of biological activity 
that they must be included in any adequate genc»ral view 
of the world. 

An interesting problem then arises. At what stage in 
the evolution ot matter do final causes begin to operate? 
In his philosophical system A. N. Whitehesud outflanks the 
problem by allowing all matter — even elementary partides 
— some degree of final causation. 

This approach has been criticised because the d^ree 
of self r^ulation in a particle must be so rudimentary as 
to be unverifiable. 

But perhaps Occam's Razor can be brought to White- 
head's d^ence. The material of which we have the most 
intunate knowledge — the material in our bodies — is cer- 
tainly linked to subjective decisions about the future. The 
physicist's inert matter — matter with no subjective aspect — 
is a different class of entity; a class of which we have no 
direct bio^edge. 

Unless such an entity leads to a great simplificaticHi of 
theory, Occam would certainly disapprove. Such a simpli- 
fication is far from being proved. 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

items for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Brandies— Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker* 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Meraeyside Brandi NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Licm Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, May 9th, 11 ajn.: 

Richard Clements, "Asia in Revolt**. 
Surbiton and Maiden & Coombe and Kingston Branches NSS 

The White Hart, Kingston Bridge, HamptcMi W!<*), Friday, 

May 7th, 8 pjn. : A Meeting. 

Notes and News 

The Israeli newspaper, Maariv has described Pope Paul 
as a "faithful heir to his teacher. Pope Pius XII. who did 
not lift a finger to save the Jews during the Second World 
War'% and as a spokesman for the "Chiria-Ctonservative 
reactionary circles in control at the Vatican". But Vatican 
officials are "expressing surprise and regret" (according 
to the Catholic Herald, 16/4/65) that the Pope's now 
notorious Passion Sunday sermon should have been "mis- 
understood" and "misrepresented". He did no more, they 
ai^gue, than "use the traditional Gospel story of the 
rejection of Christ by the people of his time, as an 
example of what is going on among peoples everywhere 
in the world today". What the Pope said was: "Just 
at the right moment a people predestined to await the 
Messiah not only did not recognise Him, but fought 
Him abused Him and finally killed Him". That is indeed, 
the "traditional" Gospel story and it is hard to see, in 
the light of it, how there can be any real reconciliation 
between the Cliristians and the Jews. 

• 

Nc» is it easy to imagine any satisfactory "bridge" between 
Rome and atheism, such as the Secretariat for Rekitions 
with Non-believers envisages. "Pfeace through dialogue," 
Cardinal Koenig's declar^ aim, may sound very com- 
m^idable, but what peace can there be when each believes 
the other to be a danger to mankind? The Churdi, the 
Cardinal has said {Catholic Herdd, 16/4/65), "does not 
wish to (»ganise a fi^t against atheism, but rather to 
uncover all possible ways of safeguarding the religious 



life in a modem world". These are, we suggest, the words 
of one who bargains from weakness. "We have nothing 
against the peoples living under materialist regimes," 
Cardinal Koenig once said, ". . . for even materiaUsts are 
our brothers who have fallen into error . . . whom we 
love and for whom we pray in the hope that one day their 
eyes might be opened." 

• 

Recent surveys on bijgotry in England and America— we 
learn from the same issue of the Catholic Herald— sho^ 
that religious people tend to be less humanitarian, tolerant 
or at peace with themselves than non-religious. I>r. Milton 
Rokeach, Professor of Psychology at Michigan State 
University cited British and American sociological and 
psychological studies to show that: churchgoers had more 
punitive attitudes towards criminals, delinquents, prosti- 
tutes, homosexuals and psychiatric cases than had non- 
believers; they expressed more intolerance towards other 
racial and ethnic groups. 

if 

The authoritarian nature of Catholicism was stressed in an 
Easter sermon by the new Florentine Cardinal, Archbishop 
Florit. "Obedience to authority is a moral obligation," he 
said (Jhe Guardian, 22/4/65). Obedience to what was 
taught and commanded by the "Sacred Hierarchy" was a 
condition for "being faithful to Christ's religion and for 
participating in all that God has done for the salvation of 
man." 

• 

Dr. Henry Morgantaler, President of the Quebec Com- 
mittee for Neutral Schools, has announced that his English- 
speaking group will work in "cordial but unoflSdal 
co-operation" with Le Mouvement Laic de Langue 
Fran9ais, established four years ago to promote non- 
confessional French schools in the province {The Montreal 
Star, 14/4/65). There is, however, a difference in attitude 
between the two groups. The French organisation would 
be content with a neutral system set up alongside the 
existing Roman Catholic system, whereas the English 
committee wants a single, neutral, English educational 
system. 

if 

A young Anglican chaplain at McGill University, the 
Rev. Paul Gibson, told the Committee for Neutral Schools 
that agnostics or ncm-Protestants were at present excluded 
from teaching in Quebec's Protestant schools unless they 
resorted to the "hypocrisy and dishonesty" of swearing 
that they belonged to a Ftotestant denomination. 

• 

Independent Television is to be congratulated on allow- 
ing a straightforward half -hour's "confrontation" between 
an Atheist and a Christian in Sunday Break on April 25th. 
David Tribe, President of the National Secular Society, 
and Methodist Dr. Donald Soper argued seriously about 
Easter, without any chairman and without any loss of 
temper. Of course they sometimes intemiptol or spoke 
together, but this happens in chaired discussions too. And 
each was determined enou^ to hold the floor long enough 
to make his point. Certainly nobody could complain of 
dullness. 

• 

Our only complaint, in fact, is against Dr. Soper's occa- 
sional recourse (when cornered?) to superaliousness: 
dubbing an argument "adolescent", for instance, or advis- 
ing Mr. Tribe to reread the New Testament. Silliest of all 
was the "That's-nineteenth-century-materialism" retort 
when Mr. Tribe insisted that we have no experience of 
"personalities" detached from bodies. But, we repeat, a 
worthwhile discussion— the first, we hope, <rf many. 
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Victor Neuburg felt that to believe in God was to believe 
in a Supreme Tyrant, although he found, when he was 
seduced by "The Great Beast", that "he had no objection 
against hierarchies of Masters and Gods evolved from 
within the universe." Jean Overton Fuller, his biographer, 
writes, in The Magical Dilemma of Victor Neuburg (W. 
H. Allen, 42s.): **I remember Vicky's saying once . . 
that it was 'while wallking down a dusty road in South 
London' that he saw in 3ie window of a shop 'a little 
paper that changed my entire life.' I thought he was gomg 
to say something occult, but his next words were *The 
Freethinker'." 

Miss Fuller surveys the contributions which Neuburg 
made to this journal. His first was to the issue of October 
25th. 1903, and it was a poem entitled: 

Vale Jehovahl 

What if to the Race I was bom? 

To me that's no reason why I 
Should cling to a faith that I scom, 

When my birthright's the infinite sky! 

Thy yoke I for ever throw over! 

Encouraged, Neuburg also began to contribute poems 
to The Agnostic Review, and ind^ he might have become 
the editor of this paper had he not met Aleister Crowley. 

Yet even after Crowley had cast his spell, THE Free- 
thinker played an important role in Neuburg's life. 
It was because Hayter Preston was a contributor to the 
journal that G. W. Foote introduced him to Neubui^j: and 
this meeting encouraged Preston, when he became literary 
editor of the Sunday Referee, to oflFer Vicky a feature 
called Poets' Corner, a feature which helped so many to 
establish themselves, from Dylan Thomas to Miss Fuller 
herself. So the biography is sprinkled with rrferences to 
The Freethinker's associates and contributors— H. Cut- 
ner. Bayard Simmons, etc. Then I remember Neuburg 
telling me, during his last illness, that he was occupying 
himself by correcting proofs for THE Freethinker. And 
Miss Fuller writes: "Probably the last person from out- 
side to see him [Neuburg] was Mr. Cutner from The 
Freethinker, in 1940 when he took the photograph of 
him in bed, the head propped up against the pillow. A 
beard had grown on his face because he could not shave." 

But in the years between Neuburg's first contribution to 
The Freethinker and his last services to the paper, the 
highlights belonged to "The Great Beast". Miss Fuller 
gives a riveting account of the ritual sex which Crowley 
and Neuburg practised as magic in Paris, and it is probably 
"one of the strangest religious exercises in history". She 
describes too how the lovers walked together in the African 
desert and called up spirits, and how they "opened the 
Temple" on the shores of Loch Ness. When one reads 
these amazing records, one cannot help feeling that the 
participants could scarcely have escaped "visions". They 
drove themselves to delirium through various exhaustions; 
and in the end apparitions were no more inexplicable 
than the ghost who can be attributed to "it must have 
bocn something I ate". 

One can appreciate too, only too clearly, how magic 
can be used as an escape into illusionary sdf-importance. 
Crowley himself probably turned to magic because he 
was ashamed of the fact that the family fortune came 
from beer and that, in the language of his time, he was 

ot a gentleman'*. Neuburg took what he thought was 



a short cut to inspirational fires; and when he left "The 
Great Beast" and was cursed, he was cut down to size, to 
an appealing little bird man who printed books of his ovm 
rhapsodic verses and later offered tea and cakes and con- 
versation to young poets in a conservatory. It was magic 
which brought outrageous pretension to Neuburg's life; 
and it was magic which brought the inevitable retribution 
— the pay-oflf of pathos when the magic promise fails to 
be more than kinky make-believe. When I met Crowley, 
he was already boning to pay that penalty as a poor 
old man who could no longer afford any temptation to 
the flesh or the world. 

But Miss Fuller's book re-emphasises the lesson that 
anyone who claims to be a Master and hints at forbidden 
mysteries can for a time attract disciples. When Miss 
Fuller pointed out to one of Crowley's disdpJes that il 
was rather disgraceful that the climax of "The Paris Woit- 
ing" should have been a petition to the gods for money. 
she was solemnly assured that The Master had only men- 
tioned^ money "to use up any surfeit of power brought 
down". People, one realises, are so anxious to believe, 
to see themselves, through the cult, in grander tenns, 
that they will struggle violently to justify any imposture; 
and we must indeed be grateful to Miss Fuller for giving 
us a book which is a magnificent expos6 of wishful think- 
ing. ("It has taken 100.000,000 years to produce Aleister 
Crowley", one disciple exclaimed piously! ) 

Maybe some readers will find Book One, "Vicky As I 
Knew Him", a little bathetic; but surely everyone will be 
enthralled by Book Two. "Vicky's Story". Apart from 
everything else, there is a very credible tale which reveals 
how Jack the Ripper was murdered! And how delightful 
it is to learn that Crowley made beginner's errors when 
drawing up his portentous horoscopes! Finally, Miss 
Fuller asks the jackpot question: If Neuburg had not met 
Crowley, if he had remained faithful to rational freethink- 
ing, might he not have developed to find a secure place 
for himself as a minor poet rather than transient notoriet>' 
as "the man Crowley turned into a goat"; might he not 
have escaped the years of tragedy, the magic pay-crff ? 

In The Wine Of Violence (Cape, 21s.), Neil S. Boardman 
shows how mean a small Bible-loving community in Min- 
nesota can be. No wonder that one of the characters is 
driven to revolt and say that the Scriptures are gibberish. 
"The Bible is a great work of literature, mainly because 
it was translated in a poetic age, the age (rf Shakespeare. 
But it's not scientific. In your quotation (from the Bible) 
a mysterious word is explained by other words that arc 
just as mysterious. It's like the definition of God they 
teach you in the catechism. *God is a spirit'. But as we 
don't know what a spirit is, we're no better off than before 
... An educated person can hardly believe in God. *The 
fear of God's a hangman's whip to keep the wretch in 
order'." 

Obi B. Egbuna is adroitly witty in his novel. Wind 
Versus Polygamy (Faber, 16s.), and the story is a wdl 
argued ethical case for many wives. In one scene Chief 
Ozuomba talks to a Catholic priest about polytheism. The 
chief says: "We have many gods. We don't call you 
pagan. You have only one gpd. You call us Pagan. Docs 
it ever occur to you that you are only one god away from 
pag^ism?" But this is definitely a book you must read as 
it is full of cunning suspense as well as humour and intri- 
guing polemics. 
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Design and Accident 

By R. MITCHELL 



When derogating and dismissing an argument as absurd 
it is important that the reasons against it shall be weighty 
and relevant. 

To all of us who are convinced that the argument from 
Design as proof of the existence and power of a Creator 
is invalid it was cheering to have F. A. Ridley standing 
shoulder to shoulder with us as he penned his article, 
printed in the March 19th issue of this journal, against 
theologians and their kin who continue to hold to the 
argument as reasonable. The present writer, however, 
was disturbed to see so valiant an opposition vitiated in 
its effect by its use of the space age as providing empirical 
knowledge against which the theologians would have to 
make a long needed retreat. It was like seeing a giant 
being hit with a match stick. 

Does not our experience of theologians direct us rather 
to know that they will swallow up the empirical into the 
customary, conservative, and tenacious a priori origination 
of their reasoning? Now that they have decidal from 
sheer need of survival to acconmiodate their apologetics 
to the findings of modem science they will use them with 
familiar adroitness as extra data to support thek deduc- 
tions. It will make little difference to them if knowledge is 
extended and new concepts call for a change in termin- 
ology. Whatever the mathematical-chemical-electronic- 
radioactive-energy system-inhering, interbalancing, inter- 
active whatever-else-the-dynamic-cum-substantiafity -— or 
nonsubstantiality of things may be, and whatever is hinted 
of from this edge of the far impenetrables of space that by 
an Einstein's thinking we are asked not to conceive as 
spatial at all, the first a priori preoccupation of the theists 
ivill be unshaken. We shall see them wadmg neck deep in 
the rising tide of knowledge while they declare: "See! 
Look upon the pattern of the waves and the coherence of 
:he whole, probe into every constituent of this flood, and 
find herein proof beyond all disputing that a Supreme 
Being made and controls it all.** WTiat coherence or design 
in it all there will be when the waters go over their heads 
ind ours neither tiiey nor we shall be in a condition to say. 

There is one fact that we must accept as absolute and 
hat is that the flood, here representing the multiple in- 
iividuality and the one comprehensive totality of things, 
s already over our heads and we humans swallowed up 
n its depths. It is a welter of opposites. There is design 
11 it, and there is chaos; there is coherence and there is 
:onflict; there is direction and there is aimlessness; purpose 
ind waste; plan and accident; purpose and absurdity; the 
•ational and the irrational. However much we know of 
he nature of things, perhaps even the more we know, the 
vhole presents itself to us as the rebus of a madman. 

Wh«i a theologian's child sickens by the penetration of 
I parasitic virus, twists and cries throughout a prolonged 
orture, and finally dies in a last spasm of pain, will he 
hen have reason to postulate Design as proving God's 
existence? This kind of phenomenon with much else in 
he way things are and work is integral with the enigma of 
existence. That Something Is Going On, that includes the 
jniverse and our own tiny planet, is clearly apparent, but 
:)hiIosoiAy, theology, and metaphysics go b^ond their 
•each and capacity when they state by any argument that 
here is a Supreme Someone doing it all. This cannot be 
cnown. To argue from Design is to presume that the 
Oesign is known. Of course it isn't. We have no final 
cnowledge of the Design of a midge or its place in the 



million million things living or conglomerates of energised 
nuclei. How then can we talk of the Design of the whole? 

And not knowing whether or not there is Design how 
can we deduce a Designer? 

We cannot stop ourselves guessing, or gambling thought 
on a partial interpretation of things, projecting our minds 
imaginatively as it were from one tiny piece of a jigsaw 
towards what the whole picture may be. But to be ^otisti- 
cally assertive, to be dogmatic, to state categorically on the 
basis of Design or any other deduction that God is, that 
He is such and such, that He commands our obeisance 
to this and to that, or that a particular group of men are 
the repositories of this final and absolute knowledge, is 
an arrogance deserving the utmost intellectual contempt. 

But equally none of us is in a position to state that Uie 
solar system or any other things exist or function accident- 
ally, as F. A. Ridley fell into the error of saying, even 
though he was carrful to say it in reference to the non- 
production of life. A negative posits knowledge in the 
same plane as a positive, but in this plane there is no 
knowledge, only speculation. Metaphysical speculation is 
fascinating, like mastering new juggling acts, but the 
abstractions that are thrown up and down and to and fro 
are merely stage acts demonstrating nothing more than 
mental agUity. They are irrelvant to fact, irrelevant to the 
"what is" of things, and as for the dark around us that we 
call the mystery of things only a tiny glimmer of light 
reaches us that may or may not be relevant to ultimate 
truth, if indeed in the volatility of the universe truth ever 
can be ultimate. 

Free, honest, and intelligent thinking requires no satis- 
faction in ultimates or in a priori and abstract deductions. 
There is so much to find out empkically that admission 
in humility of our intellectual incapacity to comprehend 
ultimates is but one more acceptance of what is true. 
Maybe the Something Going On knows what it's up to; 
maybe the Going On is its own significance; maybe we 
little humans are its coming into consciousness of itself; 
maybe it has an entity in its whole content; maybe, maybe, 
maybe anything; and maybe we haven't begun to find the 
right answers because we haven't started to ask the right 
questions. The one maybe not least among other question- 
able maybes is that an Architect called God, standing out- 
side everything that is — wherever such an "outside" could 
possibly be— is "proved" to exist by the evidence of a 
design of things, wh^ wc know next to nothing about the 
things and nothing at all as to whether there is a design. 

As H. G. Wells observed, the greater the circle of our 
knowledge the wider the circumferaice of our ignorance. 
And who shall claim to know what impmges upon the 
surface of that ever mcreasing circumference? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



TROTSK VS MURDER 

In my recently conferred capacity of a ''master of subterfuge 
and confusion**, I feel inclined to comment on Trotsky's murder 
mentioned in Mr. R. Smith's letter (16/4/65). 

I must remark in the first place that I do not see that this 
probably political assassination has any particular relevance 
to my recent article, **The Ethics of Assassination"; indeed if 
Mr. Smith goes on in this strain, I shall probably follow up that 
article with one on, "The Ethics of Confusion". My article 
was a short one, I had only the space for a few leadmg cases 
and, the murder of Trotsky, spectacular as it was, had no par- 
ticular political importance, for there does not seem any likeli- 
hood that had the "Red War Lord" survived the wai^— he died 
in August 1940— he would still have played any notable revolu- 
tionary role during the post-war years. 

With regard to the dramatic murder of Trotsky in Mexico 
CiUr, there are two contradictory theories: (a) the Trotsky one 
(related to me personally by Pierre Frank, one of Trotsky's body- 
guards in Mexico) that Trotsky was killed by an agent of Stalin, 
and (b) the Stalinist theory that Trotsky was killed by one of his 
disgruntled followers. 

Whichever of these rival explanations may be true, I repeat 
that I do not think that this admittedly barbarous murder can 
be said to have altered the course of history in any significant 
way— which was all that I was concerned with in my article. 

Re Mr. Smith's concluding innuendo that because L. D. Trotsky, 
the most brilliant Marxist of his day, may have been killed by 
a rival Marxist, this discredits Marxism itself: such an allegation 
certainly dubs Mr. Smith as "a master of subterfuge and confu- 
sion". For it is actually on the same "intellectual" level as the 
Christian daim that if, say, an Atheist runs off with someone 
else's wife, this proves that atheism is ipso facto "immoral!" 

Let us stick to logic and thus avoid such irrelevant personali- 
ties. 

F. A. Ridley. 

A REPLY TO MY GRITICS 

Mr. D. M. Qiapman (The Freethinker, 2314/65) is wrong in 
claimine that pain fits in quite understandably with a rationalist 
view of the world. It would indeed be of little consolation to a 
man dying of cancer to hear from a rationalist that his dreadful 
disease was due to natural causes rather than to sin. In short 
the problem of pain is as much a problem for the rationalist as 
it is for the Christian. 

A pessimist has no need to be dogmatic in regard to the human 
failures to alleviate suffering from the world On the contrary, 
dogmatism usually sj^rings from an optimistic source. 

Mrs. Kit Mouat is on her high-horse at me, but I am not 
impressed with what she says. !^e would like to be a bit of a 
dictator, and not dlow anyone to express the tragic side of life 
if she had her way. Here is optimistic do^natism with a ven- 
geance, and resentment to the deep sufferings of man. Death 
and suffering are not interesting so let us dismiss them, or treat 
them lightly. That's Mrs. Mouat's so-called philosophy in a 
nutshell. It is the very antithesis of all true philosophy. Escapism 
and nothing else. 

R. Smith. 

THE TRIAL OF JESUS 

Having published in your columns at some length Paul Winter's 
"Trial of Jesus", will you please also publish the pertinent pages 
from Ory's Ana!ysis of Christian Origins, (27 et seq.) Marc 
Stephane published his book on the same subject about the same 
time as Mr. Winter's book appeared, and I asked him, if we 
could find an English publisher for a translation of his work, 
to include in the English edition (which never eventuated) a study 
of Winter's book; and he was quite prepared to do so. I should 
recommend to your readers who read French to study the works 
of Stephane and of Guy Fau, both fairly recent publications 
which were noticed in The Freefhinker when they appeared. 
They will find these works in the National Secular Society ubrary. 

C. Bradlauoh Bonner. 
[// was our intention to aliow space — as we have frequently done 
in the past — for presentation of the mythicist case. Hence George 
R, Goodman's articles. However, we thank Mr, Bonner for his 
suggestion, and we hope soon to print M. Ory*s relevant pages — 
Ed.j 

SPAIN 

With regard to the exiled National Confederation bf Labour 
of Spain, I would like to suggest a few reasons for not lending 
our financial support to these people; for ixiiile we sympathise 



strongly with them in their efforts to create a brighter future for 
their sUife-tom land, we must recognise that respmisibility for the 
state of affairs in ^Miin, no\^ or at any other time, past or fi^ut, 
rests wholly with the Spanish. Provided there is no foragn 
interference (military, economic br financial), a V^ojA^ wiD get 
the government it deserves, and since the Spanish NCL currently 
dislike their government, it is up to them to do something about 
it, without relying upon goodwill gifts of one sort or another. 

Recently, the appeal Miys, a laige number of people have been 
thrown into jail. If we help to get them out, have we any 
assurance that they will not repeat their disastrous mistakes, and 
go back into jail? Rowdy demonstrations oi this kind, in present- 
day conditions are surely more akin to foolishness than heroism. 

Instead of relying on the British to foot the bill for this kind 
of incompetence in Catalonia, I admonish the Spanish NCL to 
improve its tactics in voicing protests. If they have the will to 
win a better future for theii people, they will do so: when tbev 
have received the popular support they at present lack, they will 
surdy take power. With this kind of success, we can be fneods 
and gladly lend economic assistance where possible. Cunently. 
however, there is only suicidal failure, and as failure is every- 
body's enemy, we must not assist it lest it repeats itsdf, uhimateiy 
at even greater cost to the National Confederatioa of Labour 
in Spain. 

Eric S. Barkex. 

FAMILY PLANNING. By return post securely packed in plain 
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Durex Gossamer 10/- dozen, 94/- gross. Surex Ltd., 4 Leicester 
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ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, SB.\. 
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VfucH recent discussion which has taken place, among 
Secularists and elsewhere, must have led many to ask 
juestions concerning the future of the Freethou^t move- 
nent. On the one hand, it has inherit^ a tradition of anti- 
>iblicism and anti-theology which gave it point and mean- 
ng in the past. On the other, new forces springing from 
I wider humanism have sought to be inclusive and to 
•aise questions lying far beyond the old boundaries, 
secularism, like much else 



Price Sixpence 



n the contemporary world, 

s in a state of flux and 

±ange. Two world wars 

lave unsettled the general 

:ultural climate and the 

Secularist is forced to ask 

limself how far he can 

3ring his major contentions 

nto harmony with the vista 

)pened out by contemporary culture. The problem is diflS- 

:ult to face and not easy to resolve, calling as it does for 

in assessment of the secularist past and its relationship to 

he emerging future. 

iecqiBiJnii in the Past 

The background of English secularism lay in the troubled 
(ears which followed the French Revolution. Atheistic 
deas from France had then blended with a native opposi- 
ion to ecclesiastical demands. A glance at the anti-cleriad 
iterature of the time reveals the extent to which demands 
or tithe and church rates gave point and meaning to the 
ocial challenge of Freethinkers. As a movement, secu- 
arism was essentially working-class simply because it was 
he operatives of the new industrial towns who were hit 
he hardest by the power of the established Oiurch. The 
lew movements of political radicalism, such as Owenism 
ind Chartism, went far to encourage and assist the Secu- 
arist demand that the whole of social and political life 
hould be regarded from a secular perspective. Gradually, 
he Secularist became a specialised figure within the wider 
adical picture, challenging as he did the contemporary 
lexus of church and state because he denied both the 
alidity of a religious interpretation of life and a political 
irder based upon a church-state relationship. His anti- 
dblicism was very much of the type inherited from 
Phomas Paine and had point in a society where, to the 
stonishment of the young Engels, the verbal inspiration 
f the Bible was still among the coinage of intellectual 
urrency taken seriously. The earlier writings of Bradlaugh, 
or example, concerned themselves with a defence of anti- 
lieism in ideology and an attack upon the biblical narrative 
s representing good history or sound morality. 

The career of Bradlaugh was of outstanding importance 
fithin this Secularist evolution. Under his tutelage, secul- 
msm became something more than a mere anti-religious 
ttack. His active concern with law reform, with questions 
I land ownership or with the population question as an 
5sue within political economy, went far to transfer the 
movement which he headed into a positive political proup- 
Qg functioning within the radical wing of the Liberal 
'^rty. Bradlau^ was a great Englishman whose republican 
orge arose at the sight of German princelings. He was 
kewise a great parliamentarian who could fight out the 
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constitutional issues raised by secularism. The movement 
as he saw it was of a social order and content. Its member- 
ship swelled and it was reckoned that he was an influence, 
direct or indirect, upon a very large section of English 
radicalism. At his death in 1891, secularism had made its 
mark through his personal victories. True, it was still 
anti-theological and anti-biblical but its general social 
implications were of far wider moment. 

It was after the death of 
Bradlaugh that times beg^ 
to change. Middle - class 
agnosticism had likewise 
arrived within the intellec- 
tual orbit and tended to 
org^se itself. Indeed, 
through its publications and 
the like, it had a vast influ- 
^ ence and did a great deal to 
undermine the older orthodoxy. Modernist movements 
possessed the churches themselves and, for educated 
Christians, fundamentalism became a thing of the past. 
Attacks on, for example, Moses or David, had once been 
telling in making out the case against the prevailing funda- 
mentalism. They now lost all point when anti-Christianity 
found itself opposing modernist Christian advocates. The 
vital questions became far more in accord with those 
raised by the new biblical scholarship of a Hamack, a 
Loisy or a Schweitzer. Again, society was changing in its 
estimates. The rise of Socialism and of Labour political 
movements had gone far towards allying the old radical 
spirit with the new motives and explorations of the Labour 
Party. The Secularist of 1880 tended to have joined one 
of the new Labour movements by 1900 and to pursue his 
secularity in a different context. By 1897, the Reformer, 
a new rationalistic magazine, was carrying in its first 
volume an article by George Standring, a leading figure in 
Bradlaugh*s movement, discussing the decline of secu- 
larism. Again, from the days of Robert Owen, the secu- 
larist movement sought to educate. But its educational 
policies were now pursued over a far wider and less com- 
mitted field by the University Extension movement or the 
Workers Educational Association. 
Hie Task Today 

It would be futile to deny historically that secularism 
underwent a considerable decline. Its political radicalism 
had now passed into other channels and the parent move- 
ment was left alone with anti-theology and anti-biblicism. 
This was a sufficient content so long as the old theology 
and biblicism were taken seriously at large. There could 
still be forceful debates and the issue of strongly worded 
literature. But a day was to come when theology and 
biblicism were alike to play little part in the generalised 
public mind. The non-Roman Churches proved to be 
adaptable and compromising. Indeed, a time was to be 
reached when it would be possible for them not only to 
accommodate themselves to a far-reaching radical biblical 
criticism but even to atheism. The Roman Catholic Church 
represented an enclosed system of thought and the usual 
secularist attack passed it by. As fundamentalism wilted, 
it seemed more and more likely that the work of the 
Secularist was largely done. Certainly, it would appear 
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to be true that the particular inherited outlook and pro- 
paganda of the Secularist of some half a century ago would 
bave little reference to the present day. 

Yet it is also true that the assertion of a secular view of 
life and society is still something standing in absolute and 
uncompromising opposition to the viewpoint adopted by 
any form of religious mysticism. This is the undying 
content of the secularist movement at any period. The vital 
task of the present is not to give to secularism *'a new 
look'*. Indeed, such an aim would probably prove to be 
fatal to its best interests. It is to state this basic non- 
supernatural proposition in a form relevant to the mtellec- 
tual climate of 1965. Few would probably deny that this 
particular intellectual climate is marked by a major interest 
in the sociological aspects of life. A secularism which is 
relevant to it must be one which is concerned to the utmost 
with the social nexus binding together individuals into 
contemporary society. A concern with education, civil 
Uberties and the like is a specialised concern with issues 
which find their natural environment in the social setting. 

It is likewise of crucial importance to recognise that the 
social material has changed vastly within contemporary 
life. Old class divisions have become blurred and indis- 
tinct. It is no longer possible to talk as of old about 
working-class movements with the same sureness of 
boundary. Education has increased considerably and the 
age of the paperback has seen a vast growth in the spread 
of knowledge. The underlying question is not whether 
secularism shall become respectable. In fact, it is difficult 
to see exactly what such a purpose would mean. But it is 
essential that secularism should be in accord with the 
best contemporary scholarship related to the subjects with 
which it deals. If, for example, the Secularist wishes to 
talk about the Bible and gets no further than a tirade in 
the old "Bible-bashing" style, he has clearly ended up in 
a mere futility which can do nothing but harm to the 
cause which he claims to represent. It is far more impor- 
tant to know the Hebrew-Christian literature in its his- 
torical setting from the standpoint of modem criticism, and 
to be able to form assessments accordingly. Again, in 
dealing with the major Churches, the Secularist is dealing 
with vast property-owning corporations. His concern must 
be with the ^ect of these corporations upon contemporaiy 
society. An appeal to history is only going to ring true if 
it has the sureness of a scholarly touch. It was for this 
reason that the late Dr. G. G. Coulton was so masterly an 
opponent for the Roman Catholic Church to face. It may 
well be that the greatest task which secularism must under- 
take during the next generation is that of the nursing and 
encouraging of a secularist spirit of exact scholarship able 
to puncture ecclesiasticism at its weakest points, those at 
which it makes its contacts with society. 

It is not without interest that the secularist movement 
of the days of Paine, Hetherington or Carlile was first and 
foremost an anti-ecclesiastical movement and not a mere 
tirade of "Bible-smashing". Some of its most important 
work was done in its attack upon tithe, its battle for the 
liberties of the press or its securing the abolition of such an 
ecclesiastical prerogative as church rates. Once again, the 
secularist task has become today one of opposition to the 
ecclesiastical influences within the social order. It is a task 
which is not made the easier by the fact that a vast increase 
in a generalised secularity has robbed the specifically 
religious controversy of point for a great many people. But 
the issues are still there to be faced and, as the National 
Secular Society approaches the second century of its exist- 
ence, its greatest achievement will lie in the extent to which 
it can overcome existing ecclesiastical l^cies by relating 
a non-religious secularism to the climate of the time. 



PhUosophy of Scienee--Some Facets 

8— CAUSE AND THEOLOGY 

By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

In this series certain implications of the philosophy a 
science of special interest to freethinkers have been men 
tioned. The subject matter of the three previous articles- 
causation — ^is particularly rich in such implications. As i 
diversion, this article will discuss a few of these. 

There is an aigument for the existence of God thi 
depends on the idai of causation. The argument runs: al 
things are caused and, therefore, if a chain of cause: 
stretching back to infinity is to be avoided there must be 
a first cause. This first cause is known as God. 

If it is accepted that there is a first cause, then there is 
no rule against calling it God. But it is dangerous; the 
name carries with it far more meaning than is implied by 
the argument. If. instead, it were called "Cause No. I" 
the priests would not be so interested in the existence of 
a first cause. 

But even the first cause need not be accepted. What is 
the objection to an infinite chain of causes; what reason 
is there to assume that the causal chain had a b^inning in 
time? 

A more subtle variation of the "causal argument" is to 
postulate that the world's causes form a hierardiy. Thus 
a man is depradent on causal relationships with factors in 
his environment; those factors, in turn, are dependent on 
other factors; and so on. Unless there is a prime cause. 
God. the argument continues, this causal hierarchy would 
need to be infinite, which is impossible. 

This time the infinite r^ress is certainly objectionable. 
The weakness now seems to be that the causal structure 
need not be regarded as hierarchic— a series of ascending 
importance— but merely as interrelated. Following a chain 
of causal factors one could then ultunately return to the 
factor started with— albeit at an eariier point in time. A 
simple example of mutual independence of causes is the 
speed of a steam engine and its governor, or any other 
feed-back mechanism. Eadi is dependent on the other 
neither is hierarchically superior to the other. 

A further, and more sound, variation (rf the causal 
argument is due to Whitehead and was outlined in an 
article The Freethinker dated February 26th. Again the 
concept of God that emei^ges is of little use to the 
Churches. 

A Christian doctrine which well illustrates how logic is 
ignored for the sake of doctrine is the belief that altlwugh 
man has freewill God knows all his future acts. 

The usual defence of this position is that God is som^ 
how timeless and sees the whole of time, including all our 
free decisions, together. 

Now, either future events already exist in some sense or 
they do not. If they do, then there are no free choices 
left to be made. If they do not, then they have yet to be 
decided and they cannot be known. A thing cannot both 
"be" and "not be". 

If there is really free choice, then the most that a God 
could know would be the alternative courses of action open 
to each decision-making organism. 



VISIT TO LEWES 

The National Secular Society and the Thomas Paine 
Society are or^nising a visit to Lewes, Sussex— where 
Paine's house still stands — on Sunday, July 25th. A coadi 
will depart from central London at 9.30 a.m. Furtbcf 
details will be announced later. 
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A Critique of Christian Origins 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



Vbout the middle of the 2nd century onwards, the secular 
iterature of the Roman Empire be^ to take periodical 
lotice of a new oriental cult of Jewish origin, the Church 
>r cult of Jesus the Messiah or On GredcJOirist From 
ibout this time on, Roman and Gredc writers like the 
imperor Marcus Aurelius and Ludan of Samasata make 
Kxasional references to this Christian sect which already 
iq)eared to enjoy a respectable antiquity, its initial founda- 
ion being ascribed with some consistency to the much 
arlier reign of the Emperor Tiberius (14-37), whose local 
cpresentative in Judaea was the procurator Pontius Pilate. 

Rather later, towards the end of the 2nd caitury, a docu- 
oent technically described (from the name of its modem 
ditor) as the Muratorian MS. and apparentiy dated be- 
ween about 180 and 200, gives a list ot sacred scriptures 
leld in special reverence by the Church <rf Rome: a list 
)roadly but not completely identical with the present New 
Testament. (As late as the 4th century the oldest MS, the 
Todex Sinaiticus, now in the British Museum, also presents 
ome points of idfference with the New Testament.) 

About the same time, a Greek-speaking writer, Irenaeus, 
bishop of Lyons, mentions (for the first time apparently) 
he four Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke and John as being 
anonical, authoritative documents recognised as such by 
he orthodox Christian Church, though not apparentiy by 
ome already heretical sects upon the fringe of Christianity. 
!oon after, a canonical New (i.e. Christian, as distinct from 
fewish) Testament became recognised by the whole 
)rthodox Church virtually identical with the one we have 
oday. Such is all, or virtually all, that is known for certain 
ibout Christianity up to about the year 200. 

If we are to accept the Christian account, Christianity 
tself had already been in existence for a century and a 
lalf between the initial life and death of Jesus Clirist and 
he c^cial recognition (around 180) of the four canonical 
lospels which alone describe his life, teaching and death. 
Phis is a fairly long time: nevertheless, the so-called New 
Testament still remains the only professedly first-hand 
iccount of Qmstian origins. How far, if at all, are these 
locumoits historical? 

Estimates in the critical circles of biblical scholarship 
'ary widely from total acceptance to total denial. This 
ailure to agree on nearly every problem raised in the New 
Testament may perhaps be held to prove that where 
nformed oirinion differs so widely, littie or nothing can be 
tated with certainty. That is, the vast corpus of critical 
iterature relating to Christian origins surely deals mainly 
vith conjecture rather than with facts. Upon one conclusion 
it least, practically all non-fundamentalist New Testament 
cholars are agreed. Whatever the amount of historical 
ruth that the New Testament, and in particular the Gospels 
»ntain, they tell us far more about what their early 
Christian contemporaries thou^t about Christian origuis 
ban they do about the actual Christian origuis themselves. 

For modem critical scholarship entirely endorses that 
icute comment of Celsus — perhaps the first scientific 
ecufcir critic of the Christian cult at the end of the 2nd 
«ntury— that the Christians had themselves "edited** their 
jospels "once, twice, several times'* (Cf . Celsus, The True 
Vord, part of which is preserved in the reply of the 
3iristian scholar, Origen in the 3rd century). No doubt 
he Christian censorship disposed effectively of the 
emainder. 

Prior to about the middle of the 2nd century, by which 



tune the Christian (3iurch was ah:eady a going concern and 
as such was b^inning to emerge from the mists of legend 
that still surrounded its formative years, secufcir sources 
that may be held to shed light on Christian origins are 
singularly meagre. However, it would appear tiiat some 
chiefly mythicist scholars tend to make too much of the 
apparent paucity <rf evidence (I describe as mytiiicist those 
who deny tiiat tiiere is any historical basis to tiie Gospels, 
M extreme and, in my opinion at least, improbable view). 
For after all, how is it possible at this time of day to know 
for certain that no other literary sources were ever avail- 
able? For in dealing with the corpus of classical literature, 
and very particularly witii any secular literature which has 
any bearing on Christian origins, it is always necessary to 
remember that the entire surviving lit^^ture of antiquity 
has had to weather not only the vagaries of wind and 
weather, but also a thousand years of Christian censorship. 

In the light of this important fact, one should not make 
—as again some chiefly mythicist schofcirs tend to do some- 
times—too much of the "argument from silence**. For no 
doubt any critical reference to Christian origins that too 
obviously contravened the orthodox Christian tradition 
would have had short shrift from the ubiquitous censorship 
of the Catholic Church in the Ages of Faith. Actually the 
references to Christianity during its earliest years may have 
been much more numerous and explicit than any we now 
possess; in fact the more explicit they were, the more likely 
surely is it that they would have been suppressed. 

Rather ironically, just as there were four Gospels, so 
there were also four secular witnesses of Christian origins: 
the Jewish historian, JosefAus (end of 1st caitury), and 
three Roman writers: Tacitus, Hiny and Suetonius, who 
all wrote in the first quarter of the 2nd century. 

Let us review them chronologically. Apart from a 
cryptic reference to the brotiier of the so-called Messiah, 
Josephus*s sole extant reference to Jesus is in a passage 
which appears to be as obvious a (Christian forgery as any- 
thing can well be. Even Mr. Paul Winter, who accepts it as 
partly genuine, has to assume that the query: "if he 
[Christ] can be called human** was interpcdated by a 
Christian hand. With all due respect it appears extremely 
unlikely that an orthodox Jewish priest like Josephus could 
have ever described the founder of a rival cult as a wise 
man. 

It is, however, probable that Josephus did rrfer to Jesus, 
since Origen, the relatively honest Christian Fatiier 
cxplicitiy tells us that Joseimus rejected Christ's ckiims. 
But this surely presupposed some exfrfidt reference, since 
silence implies consent. The conjecture of a famous Jewish 
scholar, the late Robert Eisler, seems much more likely : 
that Josephus*s original text did contain a rrference to 
Jesus, but a hostile one — perhaps ending in a sneer at the 
virgin birth, since it is followed in the extant text by a 
sneer at a similar p^igan myth. 

It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
accounts given by the Romans Tacitus and Pliny — our 
oldest non-Jewish references — ^are totally incompatible. For 
according to Tacitus, the Emperor Nero (56-68) a 
picturesque ruffian, put to death a huge multitude {ingens 
multitudd) of Christians under the most spectacular circum- 
stances in AD 64: whereas about 1 12, Pliny, then governor 
of Bythinia (in Asia Minor), had to write to the reigning 
emperor, Trajan, (98-117) to ask what to do with the 
{Concluded on page 156) 
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This Believing World 

The curate who refused to baptise his children until they 
were old enough to know what was happening, found a 
hearty supporter in a letter to the Daily Express (30/4/65). 
The lady writer welcomed his decision with three cheers. 
Whether baptism is a relic of the times when washing in 
the East was avoided as much as possible, and had to be 
enforced as a religious rite, or a relic of Aquarius, the 
water-bearer, of the signs of the Zodiac, is still unsettled, 
but in a country where water is plentiful, it is as useless 
as confirmation. 

• 

That beautiful and persistent Christian sect Jehovah's 
Witnesses, most of whom know precious little of Jehovah, 
anyway, find many supporters still in the Christian Church. 
For example, the Rev. P. M. Heckley who d^ends their 
"keenness" (South East London Mercury, 9/4/65), and 
the Rev. M. Hamilton Sharp who conmiends them in con- 
trast to the "advocates [of religion] today of a high pres- 
sure and remote control evangelism". He believes that 
"there is no substitute for personal contact in the home", 
which the Witnesses practise. 

• 

In fact, the one thing that parsons are shunning more and 
more is visiting members of their "flock" in their own 
homes. It leaves the cleigyman a target for inconvenient 
questions which he can't or prefers not to answer. The 
dear old days when a vicar was warmly welcomed in the 
home have gone with the past. That no doubt accounts 
for the lack of opposition to the "other" people who "hard- 
sell religion" on the doorstep. 

• 

Here we have I>r. Reindorp, the Bishop of Guildford, 
instructing the readers of the Sunday Mirror (18/4/65), 
after nearly 1900 years of strenuous Christian teaching, 
what Christianity really is. He begins with "God reigns" 
— but we could safely bet that about the last thing he 
would do would be to support such a proposition publicly 
in debate. The lack of interest in Christianity and the 
emptiness of the churches must, make it painfully obvious 
to the Bishop that God does not reign. 

NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Secular 
Society was held at 103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1, on 
Wednesday, April 14th. Present Mr. D. H. Tribe who was in the 
chair, Mr. W. Griffiths (Treasurer), Messrs. Barker, Collins, Con- 
don, Kuebart, Micklewright, Millar, Miller, Shamion, Sproule, 
and Timmins, Mrs. Collins, Mrs. Mcllroy, Mrs. Venton, and the 
Secretary (Mr. W. Mcllroy). Apologies were received from Messrs. 
L. Ebury and F. Warner. New members were admitted to Glas- 
gow, Inverness, Marble Arch, North London and Parent branches. 
A tribute was paid to the late Mr. F. A. Homibrook, a member 
of the Committee for many years who died recently. The President 
welcomed Mr. F. H. Amphlett Micklewright who was attending 
his first meeting. The Annual Conference agenda was endorsed. 
Mr. William Miller, Chaiiman of Birmingham branch, was elected 
a trustee of the Society. Financial reports for February and March 
were accepted. The annual financial statement of Manchester 
branch was also presented to the meeting, and congratulations 
were expressed to the branch and its ofScers. The Committee 
decided that the Society should afiUiate to International Co- 
operaticm Year. Letters of protest would be sent to the United 
^fations and the Canadian High Commissioner regarding a deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court of Ontario Province, that persons 
who apply for Canadian citizenship must believe in God. It 
was also decided to protest to the Finnish authorities about the 
prosecution of the author of Midsummer Nights Dance, Letters 
would be sent protesting against the prosecution bf Mr. S. Smith, 
of Boston, Lines., for refusing to pjay part of his rates, as he 
objected to Boston Town Council givine£500 towards the restora- 
tion of Lincoln Cathedral. Mr. W. Shannon reported on the 
conference on Civil Liberties in Northern Ireland 

The next meeting was ananged for Wednesday, May 26th, 1965. 

W. McI. 



A CRITIQUE OF CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 

{Concluded from page 155) 

Christians in his province whom he had apparoitly only 
just come into contact with, and about whom he appeared 
to know nothing except that they assembled eariy in the 
morning and sang a hynm to Christ sicut Deo (as thot^ to 
a god). 

How is it possible to reconcile these two accounts? For 
Pliny, a universally able and well-informeri governor 
according to Trajan, also an unusually able and well- 
informed emperor, knows practically nothing about the 
Christians who, accordmg to Pliny's contemporary, Tadtus, 
were already numerous in Rome under Nero half a century 
earlier. Surely these two statements are irreconcilable. On: 
(or both) of the current texts of Tacitus and Pliny must 
surely have been tampered with by a Christian hand. 

Our last "witness", Suetonius, writing a few years later 
(125) gives us an account of Christian origins in flat contra- 
diction to all the others. For, at least if taken literally, 
Suetonius tells us that Christianity started in Rome, not 
Palestine. For the Emperor Claudius (41-56) expelled the 
Jews (or some Jews) from Rome "on account of a riot 
instigated by Chrestos [Christ]". Did Christianity start in 
a riot in the Jewish ghetto in Rome? But to prove this, one 
must identify "Chrestos" with our Christ 

Such are our rather negative conclusions. They appear 
to point unmistakably to the conclusion that the actual 
history of Christianity in the positive sense really only 
begins in the second half of the 2nd century. For before 
this we have only legend and conjecture. Even the histori- 
city of Jesus is only probable (if at all) on circumstantial 
evidence. All that we know is that the Christian sect 
did actually originate in the 1st century, probably in 
Palestine (though even that is not quite certain, witness 
Suetonius above) and possibly under Tiberius and Pontius 
Pilate. For despite the vast pseudo-historical literature 
upon the subject of Christian origins, this is about all that 
is positively known of the formative era of Christianit)' 
prior to about 150, when the Christian Church first began 
to emerge from the domain of legend into that of authentic 
history. One can perhaps add that this rather unsatis- 
factory conclusion will probably remain imtil and unless 
the chance discovery of some early Christian counterpart 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls may enable us to review Christian 
origins in a more constructive context. 

PINTER CONDEMNS SOUTH AFRICAN ^TIRACV 

Harold Pinter, the playwright, in an interview published 
in the May issue of Anti- Apartheid News condenmed the 
South African government's latest moves to beat the 
"cultural" boycott. He objected "very stron^y indeed" 
to what he called a "piracy plan", though the move was in 
a way pathetic, "a gesture of panic". His instinct was 'lo 
say, in those terrible circumstances, let the theatre die . . 
To hell with cultivated people, and to hell with the theatre, 
if the conditions under which so many Africans live arc 
not to change." Mr. Pinter added that he would support 
extension of the anti-apartheid ban to films if such a 
proposal came up before the Screaiwriters' Guild. Anti- 
Apartheid News, which is the organ of the Anti-Apartheid 
Movement of 89 Charlotte Street, London, W.l, has a 
circulation of nearly 20,000. Membership is 10s. per year. 

GOD 

God the Father, God the Son, 
And Holy Ghost (that*s three not One) 
We have read about the life he led 
And now I say Thank God he*s dcAd . . . 

Louis Maocav (aged 14) 
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THE FREETHINKER 

103 BoROUOH High Street, London, S.E.1 

Telephone: HOP 2717 

rHE Freethinker can be obtained through any newsagent or will 
^ forwarded direct from the PublishinB Office ai the foliowing 
'otes: One year £1 17s. 6d.; hdf-year, 19s.; three months, 98. 6di. 

n USA and Canada: One year, $5.25; half -year, $2.75; three 
months, $1.40. 

Orders for literature should be sent to the Business Manager of 
\he Pioneer Press, 103 Borough High Street, London, S.EA. 

Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

Uems for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
yffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 
evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

London Branches — Kingston, MarUe As^ North Locfdon: 
(Marble Ardi), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 
L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 
(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 
Evenings. 

Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 
1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 

Morth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 
Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 

Nfottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 
1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 
Sunday, May 16th, 6.45 pm. : D. S. Wrigkt, "Psychology and 
Religion*'. 

South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.(3.1), Sunday, May 16th, 11 am.: Dr. 
John Lewis: Teilhard de Chardin and The Phenomenon of 
Man. 

Notes and News 

The congr^ation of the Society of Jesus is meeting in 
iome to elect a General, a new "Black Pope", who will 
»ntrol the 36,0(X) members of the most powerful of 
loman Catholic orders. No Italian has been elected for 
^5 years, but two of the fancied candidates — Father Paolo 
>ezza and Father Roberto Tucci— are Italian; the present 
icting General, Father John Swain, is a C!anadian. The 
lew General will be the twenty-eighth successor to St. 
gnatius Loyola, and there is good reason to think that he 
vill be elected quickly. During the voting the fathers live 
)nly on bread and water! 

if 

The American Jewish Conamittee reacted with "sadness 
ind disai^x)intment*' to reports that the Vatican Council's 
Iraft declaration on the Jews would be altered brfore the 
Council reconvened on September 17th (Jewish Chronicle, 
iO/4/65). The President of the Committee, Mr. Morris 
i, Abram prayed that the "vast forces of enlightenment in 
he C!hurch would prevail." Dr. Joachim Pnnz, for the 
Vmerican Jewish Congress, pointed out that the mtended 
statement should be seen, not as an ^ort to exonerate the 
fews from the charge of deidde, "but as a means of 
^onerating the Church from the role its teachings have 
clayed in anti-semitism and the horrors resulting from it." 
But the Jews had no part to play in the decisions; they 
X)uld only await "with patience and dignity an act of the 
I^tholic conscience . . .". 



The "most stinging comment"— as the Jewish Chronicle 
described it— came however from Professor Rabbi Joshua 
Heschel. The deicide charge was the "most dreadful 
calumny ever uttered", the Rabbi said. It had resulted 
in "rivers of blood and mountains of human ashes". To 
millions of Christians and to "the overwhelnMng majority 
of Roman C!atholic bishops" it was"absurd, monstrous and 
unhistorical and the supreme repudiation of the gospel of 
love." The weakening of the Council's document in any 
of its aspects "would remain for all time as one of the 
major contributions to anti-semitism", and Rabbi Heschel 
prayed that "Satan may never witness sudi a triumph". 

• 

Rabbi Heschel had described the Vatican Council's draft 
declaration as "inspired by a grandeur of conscience and 
the spirit of love". Edward Keating, editor of the liberal 
Catholic monthly. Ramparts, had a different view. Instead 
of the 2,5(X) priests "getting down on then* knees" to the 
Jews, they had "decided to forgive" them for crucifying 
Jesus. Mr. Keatmg r^arded this as arrogant and a "bitter 
irony". If he were a Jew he would "throw it back in the 
faces of the churchmen". 

• 

"It IS customary to sniflf at *crude atheism' ", said Ivor 
Brown in the Humanist (May). "But is it really so con- 
temptible a practice to put into words whidi all can under- 
stand the doubts and questionings which others have stated 
at greater length, with more learning, but not always with 
more clarity?" And Mr. Brown described the "spirited" 
public debates as a pleasant part of his "further educa- 
tion". The open-air Atheists of that time risked imprison- 
ment, because the Blasphemy Laws were being enforced, 
and one of the speakers that Mr. Brown heard had been 
more than once in jail. "Some governing body, I think 
the LCC had note-takers eager to get hold of actionable 
remarks". But Mr. Brown is mistaken in saying that they 
were "chiefly waiting of course for observations on the 
Virgin Mary". Satirical remarks about God or Jesus Christ 
would be just as likely to incur a blasphemy prosecution. 

• 

The Spanish (Hiurch has a great opportunity to inspire a 
Christian Democrat movement in Spain similar to that in 
other European and Latin American countries, according 
to Hugh Thomas (New Society, 29/4/65) "The Church's 
overall position has rarely been stronger". Mr. Thomas 
said, "as much from the weakness of any other institution 
as from its own qualities". Catholicism is, of course, the 
state religion taught in all schools, and out of 12,000 books 
published last year 1,300 were religious. "The Church runs 
no fewer than 1,600 newspapers and periodicals (out of 
2,100), of which 45 are dailies (out of 100 in Spain). It has 
1.000 cinemas out of 8,500." But the "pervasive inlBuence" 
of the Church is not to be confused with "explicit subscrip- 
tion to C!atholic belief". Mr. Thomas gave the proportion 
of priests in the population as one to 1,250 (one to 2,000 
in some places) compared with one to 800 in 1931, and 
referred to an "overall alienation". In the future, however, 
he thought the Cliurch would be "more likely to be con- 
fronted with apathy than with the violent anti-clericalism 
of the past". 

• 

It IS still likely that the socialists would be the largest 
party in a democratic Spain. "But it would clearly be 
advantageous", Mr. Thomas thought, "to find themselves 
faced in constructive opposition by a Christian Democratic 
movement around which the bourgeoisie could constitu- 
tionally gather . . .". The italics are ours. 
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In the Babylonian section of the British Museum is the 
translation of a tablet found in Babylon referring to their 
god Bel — whom the Israelites called Baal (see the various 
theological encyclopedias) — estimated to belong to a period 
of 1500 BC (possibly much older) and recording a **Passion 
drama** which is so similar to the Gospel account that it is 
quite obvious that the New Testament fabricators copied 
it almost word for word. 

Here they are (Cf. also Findlay's Rock of Truth): — 
Babylonian Legend Christian Legend 

Bel is taken prisoner. Jesus is taken prisoner. 

Bel is tried m the Hall of Jesus is tiled in the hall of 

Justice. Pilate. 

Bel is smitten. Jesus is scourged. 

Bel is led away to the Jesus is led away to Gol- 

Mount. gotha. 

With Bel are taken two With Jesus two malefactors 

malefactors, one of whom is are led away; another, Barab- 

released. bas, is released. 

After Bel has gone to the At the death of Jesus, the 

Mount,— the Gty breaks out veil oi the Temple is rent; the 

in tumult. dead come forth from the 



Bel's clothes are carried 
away. 

Bel goes down into the 
Mount and disappears from 
life. 

A weeping woman seeks 
him at the gate of burial. 



graves and enter the City. 
Jesus's robe is divided 



Bel is brought back to life. 



amongst the soldiers. 

Jesu^ from the grave, goes 
down into the reihn of the 
dead. 

Mary Magdalene comes 
weeping to the tomb to sedc 
Jesus. 

Jesus rises from the grave 
alive. 

By far the choicest sentence in the Christian legend is 
"the dead came forth from the graves and entered the 
City'\ 

Did the araves have electrically operated lids and who 
pushed the buttons? Whose graves were selected? As flesh 
decomposes quickly in the East, was there a team of plastic 
surceons to cover the skeletons with flesh? Who supplied 
the brains* motor nerves and blood plasma? As the brigade 
of the dead was stark naked, who clothed them? 

Did Moss Bros, have a branch at the cemetery and did 
they supply the garments **on tick", seeing that it was 
such a holy occasion? Did the jolly dead return to their 
graves or commin^e with the local lads and lassies, having 
the night out? (Like some football players?) 

Reasoning is singularly absent in people indoctrinated 
with theological absurdities and the more fantastical these 
are, the more they are ready to believe them. "Credo Quia 
Ahsurdum", — **I believe it, because it is absurd'* is a 
favourite maxim of the highly orthodox. 

But to come back to the Babylonian l^end. If it should 
be thought that their Passion drama was an isolated case, 
it will presently be shown that the Egyptian Jesus, lesu, 
came even nearer to the Gospel one and that there can be 
no doubt that the whole story — with its numy priest- 
invented accretions — referred to annual solar events, 
dramatising the waning and waxing of the Sun's rays and 
the consequent disappearance and reappearance of vegeta- 
tion, com and vine which, to all nations around the 
Mediterranean, was of vital importance. 

Not only were there com-^s and corn-mothers in 
Southern Europe, but all districts in our Northern parts 
too. had — and still ha\'e — their spring and harvest customs 
which arc merely a perpetuation of their treasured aiKient 
beliefs that ranained quite untouched, despite the flood 
of superimposed ecclesiastical rituals and doctrines. {Vide 
Sir James G. Frazer*s nK>numental work The Giylden 



Bough, showing that magic and religion went hand in 
hand.) 

The observant reader may now ask: why is it that the 
alleged crucifixion and death of a mythical Christ is cele- 
brated in the spring, the wrong time of the year? 

Originally, it was celebrated, in Egypt for instance, in 
the autumn where it ri^dy belongs, as the autumn equinox 
is the natural "date line'' for the decline and death in 
nature. 

At that time, the Egyptian priests threw down the Tat 
or Tau Cross (which the Church, later on, turned into the 
"Cross of St. Anthony"— but it existed already in Egypt 
for thousands of years prior to our era) and erected it 
again at the solstice or at the spring equinox, because ii 
symbolised life not death! 

When the Christian creeds were manufactured, it was 
decided that the devotees could not possiWy be «pected 
to wait for the resurrection of their alleged Saviour a period 
of six months — ^which would have given the game away! 
Furthermore, such a sane course would have left little room 
for mystery and magic, stirring the imagination and 
emotions — all of which form such an essential part of 
Roman Catholicism and arc, in fact, the very basis of all 
Christian denominations wMch propagate the idea of a 
"crucified Saviour" whose death and resurrection are 
celebrated and whose body and blood are consumed. 

A clear intimation (rf the resurrection on the third day 
is seen in an Egyptian text in the Book of the Dead which 
runs: "I will arrange for you to go to the river when you 
die and to come to life again on tKe third day". 

Mary searches for Jesus for three days, as Isis sought 
the hidden Horus. But the Egyptians were told that the 
period of disappearance was actually six months, because 
they learned that Isis had lost her child at the autumn 
equinox and found him again at the equinox of spring. 
Also, they had an ancient festival of "Hiding the Tau- 
cross" in the Nile and six months later a ceremony of 
"Finding the Cross". 

The Egyptian Jesus. lesu, also had a "Mary and 
Martha", viz. Isis and Nephthys (in an earlier cult Apt and 
Hadior). the two protectors of the hidden babe. They arc 
also the two sisters who weep for him. 

Mary is the Egyptian Meri, in its plural form Merti, in 
Latin Mertae, in Hebrew and German Martha, in Italian 
Marta. The Egyptian Lazarus antedated the Gospel figure 
by several thousand years. In Egyptian it was "El-Azar" 
or Lord Osiris, in Latin it bec^e "El-Azar-Us"; later 
on the "el" was dropped, leavine Lazarus whom Horus, 
the Christ, raised at Beth Anu, which became Beth-any in 
the Gospels. All irrefutable evidence that the Gospels ^^-ere 
merely a re-script of ancient Egyptian literature. 

Jesus was supposed to be bom in Beth-lechem (the 
House of Bread)— this is just the astrological sign of Virgin 
(hence that silly Virgin-birth), it is the home of the great 
star Spica, and Spica is Latin — the ear of wheat, which 
looks like a spike. Directly opposite the sign of Virgo is 
Pisces (the fishes), hence the Christ becomes the Rsh- 
avatar and the Bible just teems with the fish-typology or 
symbolism. 

We have there the fishermen, the gold in the fishes 
mouth, the miraculous draught of fishes, the "fishers d 
men". And the Romans called the eariy Christiaiis 
Pisciculi, which means "Little Fishes", i.e. members of the 
fish-cult. The Greeks called Jesus the ••Big Fish" Idith>^ 
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nd in the Catacombs, the fish-signs predominated, not the 

TOSS, 

Fishes were on the Christ's forehead, at his feet or on a 
»late on the altar. In Aberdeen Cathedral is a stone 
bowing two fishes in the manger, mstead of a babe! 
Ushops and archbishops parade proudly with a huge 
epresentation of a fish-mouth on their head — but they 
all it a mitre! 

Jesus is, ot course, Greek for Joshua and we recall the 
rfirase "Joshua, Son of Nun". But Nun is an Egyptian 
^ord and means: i^imeval space or the waters of the Nun. 
n the Hebrew alphabet the letter "N*' is called and spelled 
'Nun*' and means— of all things— '•fish'*! 

If the ^yptians symbolised life by bread, as the first 
Hrth, and by fish, as the second, then it is not surprising 
hat in ancient religious allegory the Christ figure is 
lepicted as multiplying loaves and fishes and feeding a 
nultitude with them! 

In the Book of the Dead a passage gave to Anu the 
characteristic designation as the "'place of multiplying 
>read". So here we have the prototype of the "miracle^* 
)f the loaves and fishes. And as the "body of the cod" was 
)rok^i into fragments to feed the participants of the ritual, 
t th^i transiMres that the Eucharist is Egyptian in orighd. 

What does the Greek word Eucharistein mean? Simply 
o "say thanks" (or grace) for the "staff of life", i.e. br^. 
rhls little ceremony was practised by all tribes and nations 
n the East and is re-enacted by the head of every Jewish 
amily every Friday evening in Britain, America or any- 
vhere else, without the Catholic mumbo-jumbo. Ex- 
x>mmunicated Catholics should provide their own sensible 
'communion" at home! 

The Egyptian Jesus i.e. Horns, also turns water into 
vine. He puts grapes into the water and says: "the water 
)f Teta is as wine, even as that of Ra". And during the 
ewish Feast of Tabernacles a similar ceremony is enacted. 

No figure of a man on a cross appeared during the 
irst six or seven centuries of our era. It was always the 
istrological lamb, because Aries (the lamb) was the sign 
)f the age that preceded the Pisces (fishes) era. It was, 
herefore, literally a "hang-over". 

But at the Council of Trullo (during the reign of 
fustinian II) it was decreed that the lamb should be super- 
»ded by the figure of a man. For, by that time, two 
lenturies had already elapsed since the Council of 
rhalcedon (451), when a non-historical "Christ" had been 
jlevated to the position of a "God-man", so that the 
Church's newly invented glamour figure should in no way 
yt less than the many pagan Christs who had already 
receded him. 

For a millennium and a half, humanity has been stultified 
)y the most brazen fraud that crazed bigots ever concocted, 
rhe lugubrious exhibition outside convents, churches and 
n South European country-lanes, of a blood-dripping 
'saviour" on a cross, must nowadays fill rational beings 
vith a justified revulsion to orthodox religion. 

The Church claims that she needs an ideal, hero-figure 
or her uneducated and superstitious adherents — a "man- 
ned" who not only "forgives sins", but also looks after 
people in distress and sickness Hence also the popularity 
'amongst women) of the emotional Madonna cult (Isis with 
tlorus) In Catholic dioceses, and its psychological influence, 
rhe Church says that an ideal hero-figure is needed for 
people like Albert Schweitzer and his stafiF, St. Camillus 
Hospitals (manned entirely by monks). Little Sisters Hos- 
pitak, CND campaigners and others. 

But Socrates, Plato, Kant, Goethe, Nietzsche and many 
more required no "Christ" in order to be illuminati. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

ATHEISTS AND AGNOSTICS 

For the last twdve months I have been reading The FkEE- 
THihocEE and derive much jdeasure from it I was one of the 
peo^e who were subjected to Catholic indoctrination throughout 
their education and know the terrible "fear of Ood'* and the 
outsize guilt-comi^ex with whidi one must live even as a child 
(^ ten or perhaps younger. It is a state of mind in which no 
sensitive person can exist sincerely for a long period. 

At the age of sixteen, upon leaving school, I became what I 
should call a person sitting on the fence. Much of the dogma of 
the Church had by this time, become wholly unacceptable to me; 
such things as the ability to buy soub out of purgatory, the 
immaculate conception, the ludicrous fable of the Bible and above 
all the fact that I had to believe our ever-loving Almighty God 
could condemn a poor soul to an everiasting roasting for con- 
sciously failing to attend mass on one Sunday and dying unrepen- 
tant of this insignificant misdemeanour. 

For ten years I sat upon this most uncomfortable fence with one 
motive and two reasons. The motive was indecision— leaving 
myself free to h<^ back into the aims of the mother Church in 
times of trouble or when the fear of death obsessed me. The two 
reasons were the fear of hell and the hope of eternal glory, deep- 
seated by Catholic brain-washing. 

One of the major factors which contributed to my decision to 
bum my boats and dioose m^tal freedom was the Oiurch itself, 
for it must be the falsest instituticm in the whole of creation. The 
subtle way in which it can alter its doctrines to gain popularity 
and in domg so sell its fervent adherents down the river by then 
ordering them to believe in what it previously condemned can 
never cease to amaze. Similarly, one must be amazed at the way in 
which it can accredit its own inventions such as rigid observance 
of the sacraments, celibacy, etc., to the wishes of its gentle patron 
Jesus Christ 

To rid myself once and for all of the bonds of religion and 
belief in a god in any shape or form was, I should say, one oi the 
greatest events in my life and my mental freedom and free access 
to unbiased logic are things I prize above all. 

Now, after spending some time as a true member of the secular 
world, I must admit there is one element I find extremely dis- 
appointing. This b the pathetic rivalry between the Atheists and 
the Agnostics. I am far from being a philosopher and feel this is 
probably a good thing for I think m quoting too much one loses 
sieht of one*s objective. It seems to me that the Atheist always 
adopts a policy of aggression to the Agnostic, always accusing him 
of sitting on the fence, and the poor Agnostic has his woric cut 
out defending his position instead of attacking. It is a great pity 
that atheism does not represent a logical pcnnt of view for, if it 
did, we could all be united under its banner. 

How can any man state categorically that there is no super- 
natural being? In doing this the Atheist is being as dogmatic and 
illogical as the Christian, Jew, Buddhist or any other religious 
body. Admitted, there has never been a form of religion which 
can stand up to the test, nor wiU there ever be for supernatural, 
itself, is not compatable with nature, but, just as there is no proof 
for any form of infinite being there is none against. 

The Agnostic is not a fence-sitter, he is far from it and does 
not deserve to be treated with discredit by Atheists. Anyone who 
has the intelligence to r^ect Christianity should have more sense 
than to bring extremism into a well ordered secular society. 

Surely there is only one point of view any logical person could 
hold upon this subject. I nave no knowledge of a supernatural 
being, there is no evidence for one nor has one irrevocably 
revealed himself to the satisfaction of the unbiased, therefore I 
have no reason to believe in one. Just as there is no evidence on 
behalf of such a being, there is no evidence which we could put 
forward to substantiate a claim that there is definitely no other 
existence in, perhaps, another dimension and our body is only a 
vehicle for some other impulse within us. I agree this is extremely 
unlikely but there has been no one alive yet who could com- 
prehend the infinite. 

In accusing Agnostics of sitting on the fence, the Atheist must 
only be expressing his own fear that his standpoint is too radical 
and in standing his ground he is likening himself to the gullible 
Christian. 

The Churches rightly call their following a flock, for they are 
sheep-like in their acceptance of ideas whida they cannot evmuate 
for themselves. Let us not have a flock of Atheists following some 
dogmatic philosophy which they feel too intelligent to rdect. 

Michael R. Evans. 

NOT IMPORTANT 

A life-long member of secular societies and a subscriber to 
The Freethinker for more years than I can remember, I was 
mildly surprised that it was thought necessary to emphasise the 
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non-Ulentlty o( The Freeik inkee with the National Secular Society. 

it almost teems that its main object was to prepare readers for 
what appeared in the two following numben. 

In these, a c nsatly disproportionate facility was given to a discus- 
sion of the tiial of Jesus by Paul Winter. 

Space in The Feccthinkee u extremely valuable, and I don't 
thinlb so much of it should be devoted to a matter such as this. 
After all, the question of whether Jesus lived; the manner of his 
trial and death is, from the Freethinker's standpoint, similar to the 
one whether the Stratford Shakes|)eare wrote the plays. 

An interesting pastime, but not important. An equally long dis- 
cussion on the events alleged to have Uken place soon after his 
death, would have been more useful. 

What Freethinkers are concerned about are the disastrous results 
to mankind over the years, consequent on mUlions of people 
having their lives managed for them on the belief that his inter- 
vention will make the difference between everlasting bliss and 
misery in the life to come; and their mistaken ideas of inherited 
lin and vicarioiu punishment 

J. O. Cartwrioht. 

DAVID AND SOLOMON 

Though I did not intend to take up any more of ydur valuable 
space on the above subject, I feel obliged to make some comments 
as Mr. C^utner so kindly alludes to me in his very interesting 
article. 

According to D. Winton Thomas (Ed.) of Documents from Old 
Tgstameni Times, p.46, the first biblical kings mentioned in con- 
temporary Auyrian monuments are Abab and Omri 9th century 
BC. Shalnuuieser III (859-824 BC) mentions Ahab the Israelite as 
a member of a coalition against whom he fou^t at Karkar. 
5^achorib's own contemporary records tell of his campaign in 
the west, boasting of, and no doubt exagEerating his exploits, his 
siege of Jerusalem, where Hczekiah himself was shut up bke a bird 
in a cage. In audition Ahab and Omri are mentioned on the 
Moabito stone now in the Louvre. 

If the historical existence is confirmed by contemporaiy records, 
I think we are justified in assuming the historical existence of 
Ahab's contemporary King Jehoshaphat of Judah who was only 
the 5th after Solomon. 

If the priestly propagandists, or whoever wrote the stories, were 
out to create a non-existent idealist king, why did they charge him 
with several rather revolting crimes? Such as treacherous murder 
(2 Sam. 11) or human sacnfices (2 Sam. 21). 

As regards archaeological evidence, we must remember that 
very little work has been done on the traditional temple site, due 
to the fanatical veneration for that spot and the building of the 
mi>squo. 5So we must ^ve it the benefit of the doubt and accept 
the historicity of David and Solomon. 

•*Ben Yehuda'* 

IMi^ENTURY RATIONALISM 

In the recent TV debate between Dr. Donald Soper and David 
Tribe it was amusing to note how <^en the former chirped **mne- 
teenth-contury materialism**, as if this was all that was needed to 
rofuto Mr, Tribe s statements. 

At present it sccnvn popular for the "aet-with-it** and "honest to 
x** brands of Christian to deride modem rationalism as being 
**Victorian*\ **01d-time irreli^ion**. But let us not be intimidated 
by those devices, for the Christians have good reason for wishing 
to swcc(> Frcethought under a carpet of generalised anti- 
Victoriaiusm, in order that attention may be diverted from the 
ninctccnth^xntur^* Christians* folly aiKl cruelty in opposing almost 
eNvry progr^jsjuN-e idea aiid reform — c\*olution, anaesthetics, birth 
c\wtn^» >\\Mnen*s sutYrage and education, to name a few. Today, 
the Christian Churches' political spokesmen arc still opposing 
retom) of the \a>\'s relating to di\x>rce» abortion, homosexuality 
aiHl ^indjiy obscrx'ance! 

Better *^inelenth<cntury'* rationalism than medieval and 
t>;^xM\ticth<vntur>* taKxy; and totalitarianism! 

NiGEl SlNNOTT. 

HKIX 

IV ciVKwit^itJint^ of ANfcth occtir in its approach. One may, 
fleetin^K flirt ^ilh it 'n carvkrss >xHith: "Freethinkers* (forgive 
the qiK^tesV in their sc\>m of Hca\>im and Hell, may turn their 

1 csnl forget a dear oM unck of mine, an Agnostic u-ho com- 
nvrtittNi hack in the Thirties* on a letter I wrote to Chapman 
l^^^^^n; **l>>^nt is an unpleasant business* I thought this the 
uiKlcrstatenKiit of a hfctimc. I still think so: I think it the €c«i- 
c)usi\>^ argument against an> thing cslkd •*Lo\>e'*, usually expressed 
m »lf mtefwt^ and 1 hope Mr. McOdl will, e\^entuall>\ know 
«hat to expect; and to brK>c himself up to it. 

AanRH E. CutrcNTEJi. 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 



N THE by now remote age prior to 1914, hereditary 
nonarchy was the rule and republics the exception 
hroughout the European ccmtinent. France, Switzerland 
ind Portugal (only since 1910) were, I think, the only 
European republics. However, the First World War 
esulted in a royal exodus on an international scale begin- 
ling wiA the Russian Revolution of 1917. Today, 
nonarchy is reduced to a rare exception; for on the 
European continent it exists 
)n the old pattern only in 
Icandinavia and the Bene- 
ux countries and (thanks 

olely to Winston Churchill's rni n /• 

ntervention at the end of The FutUre Of 

he last war) in Greece. ^ 

However, one still major Bv F A 

European state now reso- i ^ -' 

utely retains what an old 

lepublican once described as the "Royal Circus". This 
s England — or rather since the Act of Union in 1707 — 
jreat Britain; a Great Britain which has often been 
lescribed as "the conservative land in Europe". 
rhe EyolutioB of the Monarcby 

Viewed from a sociological standpoint the evolution of 
he monarchy in Great Britain has represented an evolu- 
ionary process punctuated by two sharp consecutive revo- 
utionary crises: crises represented respectively by the two 
najor English revolutions in 1649-60 and 1688-9. Para- 
loxically but undeniably, the monarchy, like most of the 
)ther non-revolutionary institutions in these islands owes 
ts modem development, and probably even its existence, 
the revolutionary sequence during the 17th cenutury. 

For it appears probable that had not the Puritan 
Calvinist) minority — ^which seized power after the Civil 
^ar had ended with the destruction of the Stuart monarchy 
-overplayed its hand under Cromwell, the Conmion- 
vealth oflScially established in Great Britain between 1649 
md 1660 would have proved permanent. As it turned out, 
he sequel justified the prediction made by Cromwell's 
tecretary of State, John Thurioe on the Protector's death 
m September 3rd, 1658: "Not his own strength, but our 
livisions will bring Charles Stuart back." 

This prediction was fulfilled by the restoration of the 
Jtuarts in 1660. The Stuarts, however, with their belief in 
livine right and their French notions of absolute monarchy 
)n the Continental model proved mtractable. These rela- 
ives of the "Sun King" Louis XIV were not willing to 
iccept the permanent role of merovingian figureheads. 
It took another revolution, the self-styled "Glorious Revo- 
ution" of 1688-9 to shift them. But this time, taught by 
he radiotl excesses of the earlier revolution, the ruling 
Jass in Great Britain were not prepared again to risk the 
^periment of a republic which might agam unloose sub- 
versive forces, dangerous to church and state, such as the 
Lwell«^, Diggers and Fifth Monardiy men had been 
luring the Cromwellian era. 

In 1689, the heroes 61 the "Glorious Revolution" decided 
ipon a limited or constitutional monarchy in which 
"the king reigns but does not govern". After some 
political somersaults divertingly described by the contemp- 
>rary anonymous author of The Vicar of Bray, the then 
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Whig rulers of England — later to be denominated by 
Disraeli as the "Venetian Oligarchy" — ^found an ideal 
figurehead in the Elector of Hanover, George I (1714-27), 
pertiaps the most conspicuous of whose political virtues 
was that he did not speak a word of En^sh and was thus 
compelled to leave the conduct of affairs entirely in the 
hands of his English advisers, Walpole et al. 
From that now remote date "when George in pudding 

time came o'er", the 
English monarchy has re- 
mamed a fairly stable insti- 
tution only temporarily en- 
_ dangered by megalomania 

the Monarchy on the part of King George 

^ III and his Tory "friends", 

who between them pro- 
■ l voked another revolution, 
but this time, fortunately 
for the king and his satellites, in America and not England. 
Again the evolution of the House of Hanover itself can 
be divided into two periods, prior to 1870 and sub- 
sequently. For throughout the first of these consecutive 
periods, the monarchy was unpopular as an institution and 
despised generally on account of the often contemptible 
personal character of its royal representatives: of George IV 
(1820-30) m particular "the First Gentleman in Europe". 
The proletariat, newly evolved by the nascent industrial 
revolution read their Paine and sympathised with the 
French Revolution and no doubt relished Charles Brad- 
laugh's description of their German-imported dynasty as 
"small breast-bestarred wanderers". Nor were the bourg- 
eoisie themselves much more favourably disposed towards 
their extravagant and lecherous monarchs. 
The Four Geoi^es 

Thomas Carlyle described with obvious contempt, the 
coronation of William IV (1830-37) upon whose demise 
the Times acidly commented: "To the great majority of 
his subjects, the late King represented an object of mixed 
pity and contempt, the greater the pity the greater the 
contempt". Whilst ten years earlier, upon the demise of 
George IV, the same f^per made the even more unkind 
coiamcni: "If there is in these islands a single man or a 
single woman who has a good word to say oi the late 
King, his or her name has not yet reached us". 

In his Four Georges, Thackeray sunmied up the 
Georgian era as it appeared to its more enlightened con- 
temporaries: 

George the First, you know, was vile. 

Viler, George the Second, 

Has anyone ever heard 

Of anyone like George the Third? 

Whra George the Fourth to hell descended, 

Then God be praised, the Georges ended. 



..^^ jMi the Monavdiy 

When the young Victoria succeeded to the throne in 
1837, England appeared to be on the very brink of a social 
revolution on the model ci the French; for the revolu- 
tionary Chartist movement was then at its zenith. But 
Clio, the muse of history has a fine sense of irony and 
revels in the unexpected! For Victoria's long reign proved 
eventually to represent the "golden century", both of the 
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Engli^ mr^narchy and of the world empire over which it 
then prauJed, 

for from about 1870, the creed of Imperialism took 
fn^er* and the Empire needed a svmbolic figurehead. 
VicUnm, who in private life would have made an ideal 
and ideally conventic^nal Victorian landlady in Folkestone 
or Eknimemouth (had her ^wicked uncles** the sons of 
Cicr^gc III only prduXised Victorian morality and begat 
lefflilnuae children capable of succeeding to the throne, she 
would never have become queen) made an ideal imperial 
ma%aii. r:>israeli crowned her as Empress of India (1875) 
and Rudyard Kipling, the Laureate par excellence al 
limpirc and of its imperialist creed, sang the pfaises of 
"the Wid(w of Windsor", The republican amtation of 
Victoria's early years died away and the monarchy entered 
upon its "second sprintt". 

This lasted down to the last decades which have seen the 
effective decomposition of the old Anglo-British Empire. 
Throughout this era of imperialism, the reigning monarch 
"by the Grace of God. King, Emperor of India" etc,. 
was an unchallenged figurehead, and the institution of 
monarchy itself t(x>k on a unkfat character ahnost as 
sacrosanct as the holy oil which is still used to consecrate 
our monarchs. But one must not be deceived by appear- 
ances: for there was substance behind this show! For our 
m(xlcrn monarchy, if still medieval in form, is imperialist 
in substance. Whilst the monarchy remained the symbol 
of Empire, it still remained strong. As recently as 1936. it 
survived the abdication of Edward VIII. 

One must accordingly ask the Question— in this post- 
imperialist era when the age of Palmerston, Disraeli and 
Kipling, is as dead as the dodo, or as Queen Anne—is 
there any future at all for the monarchy in Great Britain? 
1 1 appears Increasingly doubtful. The last few years have 
witnessed a growing volume of public criticism of this 
untll-rccently sacrosanct institution. Are these the pro- 
verbial straws which show the way the wind is blowmg? 
Be that as It may. it would appear unlikely that this 
century of the common man will continue to tolerate the 
medieval atmosphere that inevitably clings to the pre- 
historic Institution of kingship. Another generation of 
democratic evolution could well witness the end of Brad- 
laugh's House of Brunswick. For the historic causes that 
combined to shore up the then tottering Hanoverian 
dynasty after Victoria's succession, no longer operate today. 

SOUTH AFRICAN RATIONALISTS 
HONOUR DR. ROUX 

Thh April issue of the South African Rationalist reports 
thai Dr. Ixiward Roux was elected Honorary Life Presi- 
dent of the Rationalist Association of South Africa and 
Chairman In absentia pendins the Minister of Justice's 
iwrmissiim for him lo attend meetings. A unanimous 
vole of all present approved the sending of a letter to the 
Secretary or the Department of Justice requesting that the 
Minister permit Dr Roux to continue as active Chairman 
of the Assiviution, 

Dr. Roux, Head of the Department of Botany at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, has been forbidden for 
the next five years to enter the premises of the University 
or any other educational institution in South Africa; to 
teach or Instruct anyone except his own children in any 
subject (Dr. Roux's daughter is married); to enter any 
liKatiiMi or township reserved for Africans, Coloureds or 
Asians, or any factory; to attend any gathering— even a 
purely sivial one or any meeting: to publish or prepare 
for publicatiiMi in any form anything he writes on any sub- 
ject; to attend any court of law unless required as a witness; 
K> talk or write to any other banned person. He has also 

^m a^nfincil to the )i>luinncsburg magisterial area. 



PUkMopliy of SeiMce— Smm Facets 

9— MORE THAN DESCRIPTICW 

By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

It is now widely accepted that sdentific laws are descrip- 
tive in the sense discussed in the first artide of this series. 
This imfdies that the job of science is merely to describe 
how the world behaves. 

ScMne philosophers hold that human knowledge caB 
never get beyond this descriptive phase and that we can 
never learn the ultimate nature erf the woM. Theories 
about the nature of things, they say. are metaphysical 
cannot be verified and hem^e are pointless. 

Before arguing this point let us ask whether sdeoce 
itself never passes beyond the stricdy descriptive. The 
answer to this question appears to be "No**, tor scientists 
daily use known laws to predict patterns ot events not 
yet observed. In fact, no scientist with a theory is ever 
r^arded as quite respectable unless he can predict sudi 
unobserved events as a consequence of his theory. 

For examine, a water pipe is seen to fracture when its 
contents freeze. From this observed fact a budding scien- 
tist might put forward the theory that the fracture is due 
to the water expanding as it freezes. This theory can now 
be used to predict that, owing to this expansicm a reduc- 
tion of density will occur and that, as a consequence, 
when a fish pond freezes the ice will form at the surface 
rather than at the bottom. If our yoimg theorist thai 
goes to a fish pond in winter he will find his theory con- 
firmed. 

An observed pipe fracture has led to a theory about 
change of density, and the theory has been confirmed by 
an observed fishpond. The theorist has gone beyond 
his observation and description for, not having weighed 
the water and ice, he has not observed a change of density. 
By weighing he could, of course, check his theory dir«:tly. 
But there are more difficult cases. 

A nuclear [Aysicist has never seen a neutron, or an 
electron, or a ganmia ray. What he has seen are a whole 
array of instrument reading and, perhaps, some results 
of the ''experiments'* at Hiroshima. But these readings 
and results are indirect confirmation of theories about 
neutrons, electrons and gammas which were put forward 
on the basis of earlier oDserved readings. As in the case 
of the theory about the density of ice, an unobserved 
phenomenon is invented as a bridge from one set d 
observations to another. 

What is more interesting is that, unlike theories about 
ice, theories about particles are imlikely ever to be directly 
confirmed. No one will ever see an electron. The 
physicist has gone far beyond description. Is he taDdflg 
metaphysics? 

THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 

AND FREfMASONRY 

Some members of a Church of Scotland panel on doctrine 
take the view that total obedience to Christ predudes 
joining any such organisation as the masonic movement 
It appeared to them, after a year's inquiry into the subjea 
that the initiate was required to conunit himsdf to free- 
masonry in the way that a Christian shouM only conunit 
himself to Christ (The Guardian, 10/5/65). As a urfiok. 
the panel agreed that the Church dioukl remind those of 
Its members who were freemasons that their masonic 
vows were not intended to be in any way at varianoe widi 
their more solenm vows of manbership in die Body of 
Christ. 
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How I Became a Humanist 



By PHYLLIS GRAHAM 



SEEM to have been preoccupied with the idea of God 
or as long as I can remember. Even as a very small child 
ay thought and emotions ccmceming Him were decidedly 
nixed! I can recall working out a kind of formula — 
i^haps at the age of between five and six — which went 
bus: Jesus is very nice, and the Holy Ghost isn't bad — 
nit God the Father is simply horrid! From which I can 
inly [M-esume that I was tmuntei from the beginning by 
he archetypal Father-Figure in its most unpleasant form, 
nd at the same time attracted by the magico-poetic mask 
hat Christianity turns towards the innocent. 

However, I managed to reconcile this split-image of 
he Ddty with my own frantic need to create a dream- 
world, a shelter from the real world without, which 
Jways appeared to me hostile, cruel, painful and terri- 
ying. I knew I was quite inadequate to cope with it. So I 
et up my poetic and mystical image of God on the altar 
)f my fantasy-world, wove an intense *'inner life" around 
t and founded a sanctuary there from the horridness and 
rittemess of life as I saw it. The sanctuary was not alto- 
gether inviolate, but it served me through the critical 
)eriod of adolescence and probably saved me from 
lisaster! 

At the age of fourteen I came into contact — ^through 
L schoolfriend — ^with the Roman Catholic Church. It 
)urst upon my imagination with all the ^ory of a trans- 
ormation scene! It seemed the translation to reality of 
ny own private world of poetic dreams and soothing 
ecurity! I made up my mind at once to "enter the fold** 
ind become one with the communion of saints. The 
]^tholic world was as teeming with unseen presences, 
!xciting possibilities, signs and wonders, as the Greek 
jolden Age of gods and nature-spirits, or the equally 
ascinating pages of Grimm's fairy tales — ^both of which 

adored! 

After a battle with my parents lasting two years, and 
I certain amount of lighthearted persecution from my 
choolfellows, I was received into the Church on the day 
)efore Christmas Eve. I made my First Communion at 
he Midnight Mass, resplendent in white dress and veil and 
Sted with a grand "white supper'* afterwards by my 
Ilatholic friends. It was all vety enchanting and magni- 
icent and I felt like a princess in a fairy tale, and the world 
10 longer seemed hostile and terrible, but a warm, cosy 
>lace watched over by beneficent angels and saints, no 
x)mer of it untouched by the glory they reflected from 
jod. 

In this happy state I remained for four years and three 
nonths. In many ways life was as unkind to me as ever, 
)ut what did it matter? The only real world was the world 
>f the spirit: I had only to abide there faithfully and I was 
nvincible. Besides, was there not Heaven to come? Life 
vas but a period of trial; its sorrows would end, and the 
oys of the spirit world would blossom into happiness that 
vas eternal. 

True, there was that fantastically incredible and horri- 
ying dogma of eternal punishm«it. which didn't seem to 
it into the general cosiness and benevolence. I knew, years 
atcr, that I had never really assented to it. But at that 
time it only nagged at me spasmodically like a hollow 
tooth, and I could quickly get relief from such sedatives 
IS contemplating the infinite mercy of God, or being 
issured fai soothing tones by priests or fellow-Catholics, 
'*You don't need to think about Hell, it's not for you. 



Think only of the love of God and leave the rest to His 
infinite goodness." 

The Catholic atmosphere in which I now lived, moved 
and had my being was as sweet and luscious and satisfying 
as the honey in a fly-trap . . . and just as deadly. But this 
latter fact I had no idea of, and with my fellow-flies I 
wallowed happily, as deluded as they that I was feeding on 
the honey of Paradise, the manna of the angels. More 
deluded, in fact, than most of them, for the desire was 
growing in me to be utterly inunersed, lost and immolated 
in the sticky sweetness. I wanted to become a nun! 

Lots of girls did at that time, owing to the widespread 
popularity of the famous Autobiography of Samte Th6rise, 
the so-called "Little Flower of Jesus", the young French 
girl who became a Carmelite nun at the age of fifteen. 
We all chattered incessantly about the wonder and impor- 
tance of being specially "called and chosen" by God, and 
exchanged our pious dreams and imaginary visions, and 
hinted darkly at hidden personal penances such as chains, 
hairshirts, disciplines, etcetera. All this was greatly encour- 
aged by the devout but rather callow young priest who was 
our Director, and who called and signed himself "The 
Slave of Mary". He had, in fact, a pure and touching 
solicitude for the female sex, which didn't endear him to 
our bluflf and down-to-earth Irish rector, who had no 
patience whatever with what may be called the fancy 
trimmings of religion, and very little for the curate and 
his faithful troop of devout vir^s. We, however, thought 
he was simply wonderful, and called ourselves, like him, 
the "Slaves of Mary", and treasured with the greatest 
devotion the lists of mortifications he dished out to us. 
We used to discuss earnestly how many of these we had 
practised, and I remember one girl being in floods of tears, 
gasping out that she'd done something too awful to con- 
template ... it turned out she'd lost lier list of mortifica- 
tions coming over the heath! Whoever picked it up must 
have be^i either mystified, horrified or plam tickled to 
death! 

But all this came to an end with drastic suddenness. 
Two weeks after my twenty-first birthday I Altered as a 
postulant in the Order of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 
It was the earliest moment I could have done so, for 
naturally my parents were dead against it, and I could 
not obtain their permission. I left home— as I thought 
then for ever— knowing they were broken hearted, and 
that in all probability I should not even see them agam. 
It is a moment of my life that even now I cannot bear to 
dwell upon, though the details of that parting on an April 
Sunday afternoon are burnt into my memory. 

The great enclosure doors of the convent swung open 
to admit me; four faceless dark figures stood awaiting me 
in the dark enclosure square. For a moment I was petri- 
fied. It was a plunge into the black unknown . . . Only 
pride kept me from turning tail and dashing back to the 
familiar sweetness of my honey-pot! And indeed if I had 
known th^ how ruthlessly and utterly that sweetness was 
to be denied to me from henceforth and for ever, and 
replaced by unmitigated bitterness, I should have turned 
back without hesitation . The next twenty years of my life, 
at any rate, would have been vastly different! 

But I did not know. The moment of terror was suc- 
ceeded by a moment of elation. The faceless ones had 
lifted the black veils that covered them. The doors shut 
(Continued on page 166) 
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This Belieying World 

That trenchant critic of everything he does not like — 
rightly or wrongly — ^Mr. Bernard Levin, in the Dmly Mail 
(5/5/65), says, "I am definitely the last man left alive who 
knows that Voltaire did not say, *I disapprove of ^i^iiat 
you say, but I will defend to the death your right to say it* 
or anything remotely comparable**. If Mr. Levin had read 
The Freeihinker r^^lariy, be might have noticed that 
the truth was repeatedly pointed out — even by the present 
writer— who is still alive! 

Voltaire always felt that a live dog was better than a 
dead lion, and he would never have been so fo(dish as to 
drfend to the death the rig^ to utter rubbish. But if Mr 
Levin thinks a mere denial of the famous aphorism wiU 
kill it, we*re afraid he'll have to think again. 

• 

A DAY later in the book section ot the same journal, was 
the heading, "Who the devil is Fowler any way?** The 
question was answered with a fine appreciation of one of 
die most bunous men who has ever helped us to write 
English, the author of Modem English Usage; and there 
can be few writo^ who would not acknowledge their 
indebtness to this ronarkable woric But ^i^iat we noticed 
in the article was that the Daily Mail was not afraid to 
point out that Fowler was an Agnostic, a £act which few ci 
his readers were likely to know. 

• 

If the ''Saturday Reflection** were to come to an end in 
the London Evening News, we would certainly miss our 
weekly treat of religious imbecility. Its latest discovery 
(1/5/65) is that *'the eariiest Christians, the members (k 
the infant Church . . . knew at first only one fact about 
Christ: that he had risen from death on the third day . . .**. 
It is ''the keystone of the soaring arch erf the Christian 
faith**. This was "the stupendous truth** to whidi the 
Christian Churdi owes its existence. And yet, as Gibbon 
pointed out, the story is quite untrue, for the existence ot 
the Church was purdy "secular** and had no more to do 
with anything "divine** than a custard tart 

We note that in the magazine of the South London Indus- 
trial Mission, Dr. M. Lane, a lecturer in diemistry as well 
as a Methodist preadier, claims that, "the modem so- 
called matoialism is merely a means ct making it possible 
to uphdd the values of Christianity.** How right he is! 
Bradlaugh*s Plea for Atheism must have been an invalu- 
able adjunct in promoting "true** Christianity, while 
Paine*s Age of Reason really supports the Bible and should 
be read by all Christians, particulariy teenagers. Does 
Dr. Lane maintain such sentiments in the pulpit? 

In that happy land once packed with Christianity, Scot- 
land, a deep note of pessimism has, alas, crept in. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Express (3/5/65) the very Rev. G. 
Macleod, a former Moderator, sadly declared, 'The old 
bastions are foiling down . . . The established Churdies of 
Scotland and En^and are losing about 15.000 members 
a year . . . The figure tends annually to increase.** But the 
gem of his doleful pessimism is "Any layman or any 
parson can believe precisely what he likes.'* But surely 
the predous Word oi God stands firmly as the Rock of 
an Ages? 

The Rev. K. B. Cresswcll, rector of St John the Baptist 
Church, Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, has made himsdf very 
unpopular wSb Spiritualists by accusing them of a "refined 
form of ancestor worship**. Spirituali^ tries, Mr. Cress- 



well wrote in his parish magazine, "to satisfy personal 
cravings for certainty in spiritual things**. And be des- 
cribed it as 'HThristianity without the Cross*', a "material- 
istic religion whidi tdls nothing about God**. Medhnn 
Gordon Higginson, head of Longton*s stroi^ Spiritual^ 
diurch accused Mr. Cresswell of ignorance and envy 
The rector did not know what he was talking about 
"He has probably written this,** Mr. Higginsoii said, "be- 
cause our diurch is full every week and his is not". 



Sister Angela^s Night of Terror 

By OSWELL BLAKESTON 

"The beasts! ** Sister Charity hissed, "why don't the y(M% 
men offer us their places?*' 

Sister Angekt shuddered. "I prefer**, she said coUly, 
"to stand — when men are about**. 

Sister Charity was all agog. "Oh please tell me . . /' 

Hanging from the strap, like some unwashaUe thing. 
Sister Angela told of the night at Bamford station. Hatf 
an hour to wait on the daric [riatform with whatever dse 
might be hiding there! "One reads**. Sister Angela intoned, 
"so many stories! *' 

Her inspiration had been that for one penny a bdy 
might buy privacy and protection. Stiff and piUient sbe 
had stood in her penny sanctuary, her eyes on the luminoos 
dial of her watch. 

A minute and a half to go — not much maigin for a 
misfortune. Why, she even heard the train. Time to go 
out. And Sister Ang^ had stn^^ed with the catdi of 
the door, and the train had rattled and roared. In the 
strong reek of the sulphurous smcdce, the door had stud 
fast 

A porter was shouting, milk cans banging, and Sister 
Angela was b^inning to scream. It wasn*t dignified but 
. . . yes, she screamed louder. Like a parrot ydliqg in a 
hall of miiTors. Chug-chug! the train was moving, leav- 
ing the station, leaving Sister Angela shut in her sanctuar)' 

Sister Charity touched Sister Angela*s arm. "You poor 
darling . . .** 

Sister Angela*s eyes douded. "I just couHn't stop- 
shouting I mean. I went on and on; and then, when every- 
thing was quiet, the one porter heard me**. 

Sister Charity wanted to know the nature (rf the beast— 
a sniggler? 

"Thank God!** Sister Angela exclaimed, "an honest 
countryman. He tried to make it easier for me by pretend- 
ing to be interested only in the . . . er . . . tedinicalities 
of the case. He got the door open and tactfully talked 
fast about springs and levers and so cm. He shwed me 
what had gone wrong with the lode?** 

"And so?** 

"And so we both got locked in! Imagine the horror 
of it! No prospect of rescue till the first train in the 
morning. Y^ the porter was one ot Nature*s gentletDCS. 
He wanted me to sit down ... I mean, you do understand, 
dear Sister, why Tm the one woman in the worid who's 
grateful for a strap?** 

REUGIOUS HOWUEBS 

The following howlers were related by an RI teacher io > 
secondary modem school: 

1. Moses's mother saw to it that he was biought up ^ ' 
Christian. 

2. Paul went to Damascus to persecute the Protestants. 

3. Jewish law lays down that boys and girls must be dicumciscd 

4. (Asked for two or three of the Ten Commandments) 'TIkw 
shalt not admit adultery". 

5. The Archangel Gabriel told Mary that he would be Jesus'^ 
father. 
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OUTDOOR 

idinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan. McRae and Murray. 
^ndon Branches^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch). Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L. Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
^rth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 
tichmond and Twickenham Humanist Group Community Centre, 

Sheeo Road, Ridunond), Hiursday, May Z7th, 8 pjn. : George 

E. Gorman, 'The Faith and Practice al the Quaken**. 
oath Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, May 23id, 11 a.m.: 

H. L. Bealbs, The Mainsprings of Social Policy^. 



Notes and News 

^Lus K. Graham, author of "How I Became a 
lumanist'* — the first part of which appears this week — 
pent twenty years as a nun in a strictly enclosed order. 
4iss Graham, who first delivered her paper to the newly- 
3rmed Worthing Humanist Group, hopes further to use 
er literary talents for the advancement of Freethought and 
lumanism. 

• 

)r. Coggan. the Archbishop of York, brought Anglican 
reetmgs to the annual assembly of the Baptist Union of 
Jreat Britain and Ireland which was held this year in 
-eeds. And naturally enough his theme was Christian 
nity. If ever there was a time to close ranks and "only 
separately what we simply cannot do together, it is 
)day'\ he said (The Guardian, 7/5/65) . God was sum- 
loning Christians to unity and "we dare not shut our eyes 
) that summons". Why? Because secularism and materi- 
lism were attacking the Churches and the world right, 
ft and centre. Dr. Coggan's visit— the first by an Arch- 
ishop for 14 years — ^was "warmly received*'. 

• 

HIS week the two Convocations of the Church of Eng- 
md were meeting in joint session to consider the views of 
le dioceses, collected over the past two years, on proposals 
)r reunion with the other dominant Free Church, Method- 
m. And it was announced by the Methodist press office 
lat early results of voting in 34 synods showed overwhelm- 
ig acceptance of closer relations with the Anglican Church, 
fie latter, too, could report "strong evidence** from the 
ioceses dt "a widespread desire in the Church to find a 
ay to union with the Methodists". But there was (accord- 
ig to the Church Information Office publication. Relations 
etween the Church of England and the Methodist Church) 



"no clear mandate . . . which would justify our recom- 
mending to the Convocations that the proposals in the 
Report of Conversations should be accepted without eluci- 
dation and amplification". The Report of Conversations, 
incidentally, were the inter-Church talks of 1956-63. 

• 

A Roman Catholic writer on unity, the Rev. Michael 
Gallon, was unkind enough to declare, however, that the 
Churches of the Reformation were "spent forces"; and 
that for the unconmiitted the alternatives were "either 
Catholicism or agnostic Humanism". Father Gallon (in 
an editorial in the Catholic Gazette, quoted in the Catholic 
Herald, 30/4/65) was at pains to pomt out that he made 
these statements in a "spirit of charity and ecumenism"; 
indeed, he consoled the Protestants with the news that 
through ecumenism they could be saved by the Church of 
Rome. But Father Gallon's brutal frankness was not all 
directed at the Protestants. It was easy, he said, to over- 
estimate the state of his own Church's health when one 
saw "quite a number of new churdies, schools and 
parishes". But there were thousands ot non-practising 
Catholics all over the country, and many thousands who 
were staying away from the Sacraments. There had also 
recently been a steady decline in the number of vocations 
to the priesthood— all the more serious when the "nominal 
roll" of Catholics had gone up by a million. 

Nor was this the end of the sorry story. The convert rate 
which. Father Gallon admitted, was "paltry enough com- 
pared with the lapsation rate", seemed to be on the declme. 
In fact, enthusiasm for the conversion of England, which 
had been prominent after the war and had given birth to 
the Catholic Enquiry Centre, seemed to have "vanished**. 
A "certain disillusionment" had set in. 

• 

Pope John's encyclicals were based explicitly on an appeal 
to natural law. the Rev. Cahal B. Daly, Reader in Scholas- 
tic Philosophy at Queen's University, Belfast, told the 
Christus Rex conference held in Cahir, Tipperary recently. 
It was also in virtue of the same natural law that Pope 
John (in Mater et Magistra) had condemned contraception 
as a means of population control. Father Daly added 
{Catholic Herald, 30/4/65). The transmission of human 
life, the late Pope had pointed out, was "subject to the 
all-holy, inviolable and inmiutable laws of God which a 
man ignores and disobeys to his cost". And Father Daly 
recalled the words of Cardinal Suenens in 1962. What 
was condemned as intrinsically immoral yesterday will not 
become moral tomorrow", the Cardinal had said. "No 
one should entertain any confused doubt or false hope on 
the point. The Church has not decided that these [contra- 
ceptive] practices are inunoral; she has merely confirmed 
what the moral law already said about them". 

• 

Father Daly then quoted the Bishop of Exeter, Dr. R. C. 
Mortimer, who also regarded the use of contraceptives as 
wrong "thoudi conceding, with unconcealed reluctance" 
that "it is also really probable that in some abnormal 
circumstances they may be right". This distincly "rela- 
tive" interpretation of the allegedly rigid natural moral 
law in no way deterred Father Daly, who hailed Dr. Mor- 
timer as "One of the greatest of living Anglican theolog- 
ians". What was significant, we were told, was that Dr. 
Mortimer by no means shared the "apparent enthusiasm 
for contraceptives which seems to characterise some recent 
writing by Catholics". Those Catholics are, we suggest, 
rather more sensitive to the suflferings of Qitholic wives 
than the confirmed celibate Reader in scholastic Philo- 
sophy at Que«i's. 
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behind me with a sullen clang, but the faces that smiled 
at me were welcoming and beautiful, and they bent to 
kiss me ... I felt I was received into the company of 
angels. As I was taken through the long, sunlit cloisters 
to the cell appointed for my use. I saw trees and lawns and 
flowers through the graceful windows. The pear blossom 
was in bloom . . . 

Then numbness descended upon me. and I went through 
all the strange experiences that followed as if I were some- 
one else: none of it seemed real, but only parts of a dis- 
jointed dream. And indeed the world in which I found 
myself was more fantastic than any dream-world I could 
have imagined. A Carmelite prioress had once told me 
that life in Carmel was "topsy-turveydom", and certainly 
it was rather like viewing one's familiar world standing on 
one's head. All the ordinarv actions of living had to be 
learned anew: eating, drinking, sleeping, walking, con- 
versing, working — everything was done in an entirely 
diflferent way and looked at from an entirely different point 
of view. But above all, prayer, and everything that had 
intimately to do with the service of God. was to be learned 
from the be^ning as an infant learns to live. All this 
naturally forced one back to the weakness and dependence 
of infancy ... it was the inception of the lifelong process 
of the monastic ideal ... the crushing of intellect and will 
into utter submission to the Will of God, through perfect 
obedience to superiors and complete acceptance of every 
detail of religious life. It is the Roman Church's concep- 
tion of the fullest meaning of Christ's words: "Unless 
ye become as little children ye cannot enter into the 
Kin^om of God." And it is, of course, though in a less 
perfect and absolute degree, the selfsame submission to 
authority which die demands from all her members. 

In those days of my complete ignorance I accepted this 
as the ideal I wished to attain; I was afraid, certainly, and 
dismayed by my own weakness; but I was not appalled, 
as I am today. I had no notion whatever of the terrible 
power this complete domination places in the hands ot the 
Roman Oiurch, and the terrible weapons she manufac- 
tures from it to gain still more and more ascendancy over 
the minds and souls of men, over nations and governments, 
over world affairs and every department of politics, over 
the intimacies of family life and the fate of the individual. 
I did not see m>*self then as a tiny cog in a vast machine 
that straddles the whole earth, workinjg in secret ways of 
which nK>st men are quite unconscious, though every 
human existence is in some degree affected, and most of 
us are nwre involved than we shall ever know. 

And of course I did not know myself. I thought that I 
was in love with God. and that all the cfaiMish anger and 
disapproval I had once fdt against Him were cast out for 
ever by the power of faith. I knew that life for me was 
diftWuIt. and always would be: that I was diflkult m>'self 
and would probably have a harder struggle than most to 
persevere; but I did not know that I was an inwtcrate 
rebd to whom submission was impossible. I did not know 
that my intellect woukl refuse to be silenced, drugge*.!. 
starved into final aquiescence. That it ^vuld torment nK 
with its questioning, day in. day out, through sleepless 
nights, o\^er and above the anguish and labour of tr> ing to 
submit my will, and the enduring of all the pains and 
pri\-ativ^ns of an austere and solitar>- life. 

And the life in Carmd h-oj austeif and solitar\- in a 
verv extreme wav. Not only the jovs of the sense and the 
pleasures ct Kfel but the consolatiotts of rdigioo itself. 



were utterly and ruthlessly withdrawn. We spent our long 
hours of meditation and chanting of the Divine Office, M 
in an ornate diurch with a flower-decked altar and a com' 
forting red sanctuary lamp and many objects of piety to 
console us, but in the bare, long, bam-like room that lao 
sideways from the sanctuary of the public chapd, cut off 
from it and the altar by a double iron grille and a black 
gauze curtain, and on our side by heavy black shutters 
that were never opened except during Mass and Benedic- 
tion. That blank, black wall ccmtinually before our e>ts 
was indeed symbolic of the frightful gulf of emptiness into 
which mind, heart and soul were plunged. There was no 
music to soften the desperation ol it: we intoned the office 
on two notes only, and all instrumental music was for- 
bidden. 

This dark night of the senses was equalled by a dark 
night of the soul, for we had no sermons or retreats to help 
us in our solitude. We were cut off, finally and absoluteiy. 
not only from all contact with the exterior world, but even 
from the lawful consolations of spiritual life. I believe it 
was the most extreme form of renunciation possible to 
humanity, because it cut down to the very roots of being 
and there was no outlet whatsoever, no means of escape 
from the inner and ultimate desolation. 

In fact, this particular form of extreme s[Hritual austerity 
was not altogether approved by the Church authorities 
I believe it has since been modified, after long years of 
warfare between the various schools of ojMnion within the 
order and the ecclesiastical courts. This dissension was 
going on all the time I was in the convent, which did not 
add to my peace of mind. It also gave me my first inkling 
of the intrigue perpetually seething under the surface c5 
the Roman Church, at all times and in every [dace of her 
dominion. It appears to be inherent in her nature. 

What I have described hitherto was common suffering to 
every member of the community, in more or less degree of 
intensity. But eadi one had her own particular difficulties 
to cope with, and these became evident very swiftly once 
the doors of enclosure had clan^ to on the outside worid, 
leaving the human soul alone with itself. In my own case. 
once I had mastered the routine and more or less adapted 
my physical life to conditions of hardship and strain, and 
harnessed my will as best I could to the demands of 
religious obedience, the demon of thought and questioning 
awoke and sprang up stronger than ever. And it was prim- 
arily concerned with that oW. ill-digested, secretly rdfuted 
problem of Hdl and eternal punishment. Since, according 
to Saint Teresa of Avila, our foundress, we had placed 
ourselves in the mouth of Hell as buffers between sinners 
and the avenging wrath of God. the problem could hardly 
be evaded! And beyond lay the whole torturing enigma 
of the Origin of Evil . , . more and more impossible to 
recv^ncile with the image of an All-Good and Onmipoteni 
Goil presented to us for our love and adoration. 
{To he concluded) 
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/ery few people are without prejudices, and few are 
iware that they have them. Most, in fact, believe them- 
«lves to have unbiased minds in their assessment ctf 
wlides and persons. Few people see the necessity to 
)robe for flaws in their views, m order to amend them 
should honesty demand it The great majority prejudge 
systems of thought and ways (rf life alien to theirs. Instead 
)f subjecting them to the scrutiny ot normal reason, they 
x)ndemn them in ratio to the degree of nonconformity 
vith their own traditions. A wall of [xejudice stands 
)etween them and intelligrat consideration of contrasting 
Teeds and ideologies — and, be it said with equal truth, 
)f their own. 

Most religious folk, for instance, if happening to read 
his article, would not even try to follow my train of 
easoning. Catholics would shy at the mere suggestion 
liat they should endeavour to look at then: Church and 
ts dogma through the mental lens of a Freethinker or 
Protestant To try to understand the way of thinking of 
nich persons would be going off the strict path laid down 
:or them. It would be deviating from the pre-judgnient 
)f things non-Catholic, contrived for them by their priest- 
iiood, lest they might conceive in them a erain of reason 
vhich could weaken the fabric of their faith. 

They will, if challenged, and if not too ignorant or 
lliterate, declare that they are not forbidden to use their 
'easoning powers concerning the validity of their doctrines 
)r the divine appointment of their Church. Did not 
Thomas Aquinas, that great medieval saint and pillar of 
loly wisdom, use the very weapon of reason to demon- 
strate the truth of belief in a Divine Creator, and, ipso 
acto, of belief in the authenticity of the Church He had 
ippointed to instruct humanity? Was not St. Thomases 
irgument that the earth and its inhabitants could not have 
existed without a First Cause, and that only God could be 
hat First Cause, the very essence of reason? The Church 
lad fully endorsed Aquinas, and sanctioned appeal to 
"eason as well as assurance through faith. 

But Catholics are only free to appeal to the reasoning 
ipproved by their Church. Their mode of thought is 
)redetermined however reluctant they may be to recognise 
t. To doubt "sacred truths" is sinful and imperils eternal 
welfare. The faithful may discuss Catholic dogma but 
lot question it. They may reason about it, but not enter- 
ain the slightest doubt of it. They have liberty to exercise 
heir reasoning capacities in support of the faith but not 
igainst it. In other words, a great wall of prejudice has 
)ecn constructed that virtually insulates them from the 
;enn of critical thought on the subject of then- religious 
)elief. What chance, then, has any freethought article 
rf being read by Roman Qitholics witii honest effort to 
liscem something of reason in its premises? What chance 
»as the normal, emotionally-submissive Catholic of gain- 
ng a rational view of his world and the gods of human 
ancy? 

Has the Jehovah's Witness, the Salvationist, the Muslim, 
my better prospect of glimpsing the falsity of religious 
)elief ? Minus the spurious liberty to reason that Catho- 
ics are permitted, they nevertheless refuse to admit even 
he semblance of common sense to creep into their evalua- 
ion of what they have been taught are sacred truths. The 
Salvationist and Witness advance their religious ecstasies 
IS all-sufficient evidence of God believing them to be 
'ouchsafings of his holy spirit. Other evidence is need- 



less and the secular case and all contrasting creeds are 
ruled out of consideration by the prejudgment resulting 
from tile perfectiy logical exaltations of religion-steeped 
nimds. The "great goodness'' feeling obtrudes a rampait 
of prejudice between them and mdependent tiiought on the 
subject of their faith. 

Muslim and Judaic zealots, and otiier non-Christian 
rehgiomsts are, in general, immunised against rational 
thought concerning tiieir beliefs tiirough lifetong subjection 
to the discipline of ritual, tiie untiiinkableness of disregard- 
ing which renders unthinkable any questioning of tiie bona 
fides of tiie religion it integrates. A mindless loyalty 
shelters from tiie contagion of reason all but an infini- 
tesimal minority of the ritual-dominated. 

In the political sphere, the case is not very different. 
Here too, the closed mind is evident. Traditional loyalties 
and narrow self-interests mar the instinct for fair-play— 
the vhtues of giving credit where tiiat is palpably due^ 
of acknowledging whatever merit should be conceded to 
political adversary or party. Sweet reason seldom gets 
a hearing. The minds ot both religious and political 
parUsans rarely strive against tiie bias that binds them to 
set views. 

On the face of it the humanist ideal of a rational world 
society has small chance of realisation. Freetiiinkers 
might well despair, but for tiie great decline, in ratio to 
tiie earth's population, oi both political and religious 
zealots. Our hopes must rest on the acceleration erf that 
decline, and the consequent expansion of liberal thinking 
anaongst the uncommitted. We should work ardentiy for 
this, and the reduction to a n^gible force of the para- 
mount prejudices that antagonise mankind, prior to their 
eventual demise. 

Can the Freethinker himself, pledged to oppose all forms 
of fettered tiiought be prey to that which he condemns? 
He can indeed be untrue to his label, and unfit to tilt at 
the bias-steeped, by omitting to probe his own views witii 
ruthless scrutiny, and failmg to observe the basic free- 
thought principle of according to opponents the greatest 
possible advantage consistent with reason. As Rationalists, 
we need to unfailingly guard a^unst the fault that bedevils 
the vast majority of human beings, and shuts them from 
the light of objective truth behind walls oi prejudice. 



Two Humanist Newsletters 

In an April newsletter, the first it is hoped of many giving 
an up-to-date report of the progress being made towards 
encouraging Humanists to work in youth clufes and, ulti- 
mately, to promoting the formation of Humanist youth 
organisations, the Humanist Youth Service Committee 
says that, while it is making valiant efforts to meet the 
ne«ds of young people, it still suffers from lack of full-time 
youth leaders, voluntary helpers and experimental projects. 
The Committee believes that it is generally felt within 
the Humanist movement that ''Humanists have an import- 
ant role to play in relation to young people". We can 
easily forget, it says, "only a minority of youngsters enjoy 
further education and that many homes fail to provide 
the stimulus and guidance which are necessary if a young 
person is to develop to the full his or her potentialities. 
In this situation. Humanists have a clear responsibility 
to play their part in improving the position either by 
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offering their services to local youth clubs, or initiating 
the formation of youth clubs with the help of other Huma- 
nists". 

It is certain, the newsletter continues, that many young 
people would find Humanism "'refreshing and mean- 
ingful" after "the nebulous mysticism of Christianity 
which is offered to them at school and in Church youth 
clubs". It must be admitted, however, that the Churches 
have provided clubs where previously no such facilities 
existed. Indeed, in areas where the local authorities 
have not started their own youth clubs, the Churches have 
a monopoly. If Humanists care about young people, they 
too must play their part. 

There is plenty of scope for voluntary work of all kinds, 
and the Humanist Youth Service Committee will be pleased 
to hear from anyone who is interested. The address is: 
c/o 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W.8. 

Another April newsletter, from the Dundee Humanist 
Group is addressed to those in the area who may not find 
it congenial or convenient to attend meetings or take part 
in organisational duties. It expresses the hope that those 
who have ideas or news of events likely to interest Human- 
ists will send them whenever they can and thus provide 
the necessary material for the publication. Those who 
are active in the Group and regard its existence as import- 
ant or, indeed, imperative for the advance of Human- 
ist ideas are willing to undertake the work of publication. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed, the newsletter says, 
that **thc local and national press are by no means on our 
side". It was here that the justification was found for 
attempting a publication. "We would be unreasonable 
to expect papers with an outlook rooted in Establishment 
concepts enthusiastically to help us pursue our very differ- 
ent purposes. What publicity we can get through them 
must be expected to be scanty and grudging". Freedom 
of publication could, however, be exploited to advantage 
and readers were called on to make the newsletter a viable 
and permanent feature of the Dundee scene. The editor 
is E. G. Macfarlane, 1 1 Harefield Road. Dundee. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A BRICK 

Recently Tub FREETHihOCER has devoted much space to articles 
on the mythical Christian founder Jesus Christ which would be 
more appropriate to some religious broadsheets. We have had 
Solomon Zeitlin*s views from the point of view of Judaism, Paul 
Winter's from Christianity. How about Cardinal Heenan's? 

Not a week*s issue passes without some reference to the Chris- 
tian god (attributed with a capital G in Tub Freethinker) and 
discussing, controverting points of the^ogy and similar rubbish. 
It has been said that the denier of gods recognises the existence 
of gods by his very denal of it. It would seem that the contri- 
butors to The FREEiHiNiCBR substantiate this. 

Can we have less preoccupation with the Christian's god and 
their holy book and demonstrate atheism positively by opening 
The pREEnnNKER to articles on cosmology, up to date advances 
in psychology and psychiatry, and an exanunation of atheistic 
advances in the fielck of education, medicine and sociology.? 

Or is The Freeihinker stuck for all time with Bnuflaugh's 
matrix of polemicising — ^justifiable in his days. 

B. J. Clifton. 
A BOUQUET 

Allow me to congratulate Mr. G. R. Goodman on his splendid 
article of AprU 30th. 

Tliis is a feature for which there is real need, its value increased 
by simi^icity of presentation and brevity! We appear to be getting 
**gear^ up'^ in our opposition to religion. Mr. Goodman performs 
a sterling service to atheism and freethought by equipinng our 
young adherents with the salient essentials for the demolition of 
the theologians' case, and the ultimate creation of a constitution 
based on secularism and freethought! 

Most sincere thanks to Mr. Goodman for his splendid article, 
may we have more of them ! 

H. Fairhurst. 



THE PROBLEM OF PAIN 

Mr. R. Smith in The, FkEEiuiNKER (JlSldS) says that "the problon 
of pain is as much a problem for the Rationalist as it is for the 
Christian". Surely there is a vast difference between the outlook 
of the Rationalist and that of the Christian on the question of 
suffering. The Christian has to tiy and reconcile two inecondl- 
able»— an omnipotent, almighty God Who is Love and the tcrribk 
suffering of many who have done nothing themselves to biiog 
about this agony and pain. The Rationalist, on the other hand, 
can point to definite causes for this pain such as the action of a 
drunken driver in crippling a little oiild. 

What matters however to a person in intense agony is not the 
cause of the pain but its removal. If I am told that I am suffer- 
ing from an mcurable cancer I shall not be interested in a sdcn- 
tine disquisition on the causes of cancer. What will matter to me 
is that one little word — ''incurable". 

While we are fortimate enough not to be saddled with an in- 
curable disease we should both enjoy life and try and help those 
— as far as we can— who either have to face great physical suffer- 
ing themselves or have to see those ^om they love in great pain 
or are beset with mental problems. 

Mrs. Kit Mouat is not an escapist— she is a true realist in her 
affirmation that we "must be pro-fife all the way". 

The note of optimism she sounds is surely the expression of a 
true Humanist outlook On life. 

Ronald Adkins. 

In reply to R. &nith (7/5/65), I would remind him that "sin** h 
ineradicable in the nature of imperfect beings, and that be is 
thus implying that we should abandon cancer research; which 
would be even less consoling to a cancer victim! 

If R. Smith's views on cancer are correct, then will he please 
tell me how I^ an Atheist, ought to thank God for making me 
so free from sm that I have not currently got cancer? 

Rationalists are not afraid of the concept or discussion of death 
and destruction. Life, however, is short, and during our brief 
glimmer upon the stage, we would do better to make happier 
our audiences, than to measure o^n-worms. 

Eric S. Barker. 

ATHEISM ON AMERICAN TV 

I feel sure that it will be of interest to the readers of The Free- 
thinker to learn that, on April 25th of this year, I made a twent>- 
five minute rebuttal telecast of an attack on atheism and against 
Atheists which, early this year, had been made by a Roman 
Catholic priest, a Father EUwood E. Keiser of the Paulist Fathers. 
I made the rebuttal over TV Station KPDC, the leading television 
station in the San Francisco Bay area. On the following day 
(April 26th) I made a videotape at the same station which «^ 
a ten-minute talk in support of atheism and a short interview. 
This is to be broadcast on May 2nd. Late in May or early June 
I am scheduled to make a thirty-minute talk over KPDC in suppoit i 
of atheism as a point of view and as a way of life. I 

By making all this broadcast-time available to me, free of 
chaise, the managem^it of Station KPDC has set a good example 
for the other broadcasting stations of the United States to foUo«. 
and certainly the management of KPDC deserves a lot of credit 
for doing so. 

TV Guide, America's leading television periodical, publicised 
my rebuttal of April 25th, referred to above. 

Robert H. Soott. 

VATICAN IMPERIALISM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

by Avro Manhattan 

with foreword by the late Lord Alexander 

A frank documented study of the Vatican as a political foroe oo 
the international scene over the last 50 years. ParticulAily signi- 
ficant is the detailed account of the Vatican's influence during botb 
World Wars, based on hitherto undiscovered documents uneaitbed 
after World War n. Lord Alexander describes the autiior as 
"... a careful, investigating historian, ^ose recorded facts, always 
meticulously documented, should be known by all lovers 61 haman 
freedom." 422 pages, 35s. 9d. (S4.95) 

FAMILY PLANNING. By return post securely packed in |>lais 
wrapper. American Silver-Tex 6/- dozen, 60/- gross. British 
Durex Gossamer 10/- dozen, 94/- gross. Surex Ltd., 4 Leicester 
Road, Blackpool. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and inpr- 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, S£.l. 
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VIEWS AND 



vIay Day has been a recognised feast of labour for three- 
}uarters of a century — ever since 1889 when the Second 
Socialist) International first officially pronounce it to be 
;uch. Since that seemingly distant date, the importance of 
he working class has greatly increased politically and 
ndustrially, and the official recognition given to May Day 
las increased also. In several continental lands it is al- 
eady a recognised public holiday devoted in particular 

the recognition of the dig- , 

lity of labour. For in this 

respect **we are all Socialists 

lowadays", as a Victorian 

Liberal. Sir William Har- TliP Cnmontor 

:ourt. once phrased it. Even ^ '^^ K^urp^tiif^r 

3erman Fascism, officially 

lubbed National Socialism, n p a p 

bd its feast of labour; and ^y ^ • A- ^ 

by what must surely be one 

)f the most monstrous paradoxes in recorded history, the 

ghastly Auschwitz extermination centre bore on its tragic 

x)rtals of death, the sublime motto, Arbeit macht Frei, 

'Labour makes Free". 

lome aDd May Day 

In this year of grace, 1965, an even more ancient and 
ibiquitous totalitarian state than the Third Reich has. it 
ippears, also decided to extend its august patronage to 
he traditional feast of labour. For we read in the EHiblin 
mnday Press (2/5/65) the interesting and significant news 
hat: "The Pope received thousands of Catholic workers 
n genera] audience in St. Peter's Basilica yesterday and 
aid some groups made labour a source of social hatred 
ind passion instead of brotherly love and the exaltation 
)f noble sentiments". 

"The Pontiff said there were some who made labour an 
irgument of permanent and programmatic social struggle 
nstead of harmonious and positive co-operation in justice 
md liberty. 

'The Pope urged them to pray that the justice and peace 
lesired by the great humble artisan of Nazareth may re- 
lower again in a Christian way in the world of labour". 

Here surely, is a come-down for the Second Person in 
he Catholic Trinity. From God Almighty to a mere 
irtisan. 
lome and the Social Older 

The past and present relationship betwe^i the Church 
)f Rome and the working class — ^the proletariat in the 
Marxist sense of the word — is not only interesting in itsdf , 
)ut also is a pointer to the permanent social strategy 
)f Rc«ne vis-a-vis the conten^porary secular social order, 
w. as is surely common knowlolge by this time. I have 
lever subscribed to the ideological myth so sedulously 
titivated by the Church that (as b^ts an institution of 
livine origin) it represents today, and has always repre- 
;ented in the past, an unchanging, rigidly immobile insti- 
ution — semper eadem (always the same). It would 
issuredly be the greatest recorded miracle to stand perfectly 
still and unaltered throughout 2,000 years of unceasing 
change elsewhere! 

Far from such being the case, Rome has alwavs moved 
is times changed though sometimes, it is true, rather belat- 
edly. As, for example, at the Reformation, where it is 



of Nazareth 



perhaps arguable that reform from within might have 

averted the revolution from without if the Papacy had 

listened to Erasmus before Luther appeared upon the 

scene. But still, the Church has always eventually moved. 

This recurring fact is as true in the realm of social, as of 

intellectual, phenomena. 

In point of fact, the sociological evolution of the Papacy 

is in some ways more intrigumg than its sometimes spec- 

-- -^ tacular intellectual somer- 

n. 9 1 M 1 /^ Ki Q ^\Ai^, as in the case of Gali- 

o PIN IONS ,^ ^j jjj^ heUocentric 

astronomy first condenmed 
and then finally accepted 
by Rome. For in the socio- 
logical sphere, Rome has 
T n T F Y successfully recognised in 

^ theory and co-operated with 

in fact, the social orders 
commonly termed chattel-slavery, feudalism, capitalism and 
even conmiunism. Only a few specialists are aware that 
in the 17th and 18th centuries in a republic of Paraguay 
in South America, the Jesuits practised for a century and 
a half a system of economic collectivism, without trade, 
private property or even money (love of which was 
the "root of all evil"). This was a social order far 
more communistic than are any of the present so-called 
Conmiunist states east of the Iron Curtain, none 
of which so far at least appears to have transcended the 
limits of state socialism (cf R. Cunningham Graham, A 
Vanished Arcadia). 

In the social as well as in the theological sphere, Rome 
has changed repeatedly, and one can relevantly add in this 
connection that all the signs point to another major socio- 
logical change in the near future. 
The Social Eneydkak 

The current phase of papal social policy may be said 
to have begun on May 15th, 1891, with the famous Ency- 
clical Letter on the Condition of the Workmg Classes, by 
Pope Leo XIII (1879-1903), known, as is customary from 
its opening words, Rerum Novarum. 

In this pioneer encyclical, the Pope cautiously surveyed 
the new social conditions first adumbrated by the Industrial 
Revolution in England in the 18th century and domiciled 
upon the European Continent during the 19th century. 
Leo's diagnosis was radical: "a few rich men have laid 
upon the labouring poor, a yoke little better than slavery 
itself" — ^an apt enough description of Victorian capital- 
ism. But his conclusions were limited to pious exhorta- 
tions, plus a vague wish for a more equitable distribution 
of property. Subsequent papal encyclicals have not really 
gone much beyond the conclusions of Rerum Novarum, 
Lideed, the best known one» Quadragesimo Anno Q.e. in the 
40th year after Rerum Novarum — ^May 15th, 1931) was 
much more reactionary, and openly pro-fascist in tone. 
A New ReBc 

Rome never puts all her cards on the table at once. 
However, it seems clear by now that the outstanding poli- 
tical fact about our "century of the common man", is the 
emergence of the working class in both the political and 
the economic fields. The Church of Rome wMch, whether 
infallible or merely experienced, is realistic in practical 
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affairs — ^as its long and chequered evolution has proved — 
evidently recognises this fact, and her actions increasingly 
prove it. For already we have the feast of St. Jose[A the 
Worker, and now we have this May Day message of 
Pope Paul on "the great, humble artisan of Nazareth*'. 

That cynical old humbug. Dean Inge, once shrewdly 
pointed out that the Church only discovered the workers 
after they got the vote! However, they have got it now and 
Rome evidently is cognisant of this fact. During the 19th 
century, the ever adaptable Vatican dropped feudalism 
like a hot brick and switched over to the support of capital- 
ism, whose pioneers it had burned alive for usury during 
the Middle Ages. Will the 20th century witness another 
switch over to the rising power of labour? Be that as it 
may, we are evidently going to hear a lot more about the 
"humble, great carpenter of Nazareth". Perhaps he wiU 
begin a new fashion in relics. In place of the naUs of the 
"True Cross", by now surely somewhat rusty, or the Holy 
Shroud of Turin, by now surely somewhat moth-eaten 
we may expect some genuine proletarian relics — ^Jesus's 
saw or his working clothes. Best of all some pious archae- 
ologist may eventually unearth a trade union card of the 
Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers, Nazareth Branch, 
paid up member, Jesus Christ. 

Then Rome would indeed be with it! 



Philosophy of Scienee— Some Faeets 

lO-SCIENTISTS AND SCEPTICS 
By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 

In the previous article it was suggested that although 
scientific laws are descriptive the scientist, in discovering 
those laws, goes beyond the limits of pure description 
when he assumes the existence of certain unobserved things 
or the happenings of certain unobserved events. Sets of 
instrument readings are explained in terms of unseen par- 
ticles and their interactions. 

In an attempt to deny this conclusion and to show that 
science is purely descriptive, that it tells us "bow" but 
never "why", some philosophers of science argue that 
unobserved particles or events are not to be thought of as 
something existing but only as a convoiient way of talking 
about instrument readings. What sounds like a theory 
about particles is really a theory about readings, the par- 
ticles are helpful "symbols" or "shorthand" which happens 
to make the theory easier to write down. 

This denial of the scientist's right to believe in anything 
but directly observed happenings is sometimes expanded 
into a more general philosophy. This view states that the 
nature of the world must be described only in terms of what 
is observed. From this outlook it is but a short step to 
the inspiring doctrine that nothing exists but one's own 
observations. 

It has been one of the more useful functions of Marxist 
philosophy to stand in opposition to this subjectivist trend 
in the philosophy of science — a trend which lends support 
to the irrationalist existentialist philosophies which are now 
being used to bolster religious beliefs that are impossible 
to defend rationally. 

Although our activities in relation to the outside world 
may not, as Marxists maintain, prove its existence — total 
scepticism is logically impregnable — they make its exist- 
ence a reasonable working hypothesis. It is a hypothesis 
used by philosophers of science when they are hailing a taxi 
or eating their breakfast. They become sceptics only when 
they are lecturing. 



General Delgado 

Readers of this bulletin will have been shocked to learn 
of the discovery of two bodies on the outskirts of Badajoz, 
near the Spanish-Portuguese border, ahnost certainly those 
of General Humberto Delgado and his secretary Senhora 
Campos. 

The only people who could have murdered Genial Dd- 
gado — and this seems obviously a case (rf murdo^ — were 
his worst enemies, the Portuguese and Spanish Fascists 
This looks like a typical Fascist crime, done with typical 
Fascist methods. 

The Portuguese secret poUce, PIDE, has repeatedly re- 
sorted in the past to the assassination of Salazar's political 
enemies. Dr. Ferreira Soares, Alfredo EMniz, Francisco 
Marques, Jose Moreira, Militao Ribeiro, Joaquim Lemos 
de Oliveira, Manuel da Silva Junior and Jose Dias Coelbo, 
are just a few of the people who have suffered this fate 

I>r. Ferreira Soares was shot down in his consulting 
room, Alfredo Diniz was shot down in a road ambush 
near Lisbon, Jose Dias Coelho was shot down in a Lisbon 
street. Names of the PIDE agents who conmfiitted some 
of these murders are well-known, but they were never pro- 
secuted. 

It is also a typical Portuguese Fascist manoeuvre to try 
to attribute these political murders to opponents of Ac 
regime. We were only surprised that some of the inter- 
national press, including British papers, naively repeated 
this long-discredited type of slander, a proved weapon of 
Salazar to try and divide his opponents. 

The Spanish authorities have always had close co-opera- 
tion with the Salazar police in matters of repression. 

During the Spanish civil war Spanish refugees in Portugal 
were handed back to Franco. ManueJ Guedes, who is 
now a prisoner in Peniche, was arrested by the Franco 
police and sent to Portugal. The same thing happened 
more recently to another Portuguese prisoner, Gennano 
Pedro. 

Delgado's murder is just one more of a long series by 
which the Portuguese and Spanish Fascists have main- 
tained their sinister record of oppression and crime in 
Europe. 

[Reprinted from the Portuguese and Colonial Bulletin, 
April-May]. 

ARCHBISHC^ FORECASTS 
SCHISM IN FRENCH CHURCH 

In January, the Archbishop of Paris, Cardinal Felton. 
appealed for unity among French Catholics and a healing 
of the divisions caused by the Algerian war and its after- 
math. His appeal seems to have had litde effect And 
now the Co-adjutor Archbishop of Rouen, Monsignor 
Pallier, has referred to a possible schism in the Roman 
Catholic Church in France at the end erf 1965 when the 
Vatican Council is expected to ratify the schemas on reli- 
gious liberty and the place of the Church in the modeni 
world (Xhe Guardian, 14/5/65). Monsignor Pallier told a 
regional congress oi Independent Catholic Action Wcwken 
that the hierarchy was receiving almost daily a flow of let- 
ters expressing **a refusal of obedience and fidelity to the 
Church, and which by their tone could be the preparation 
for a schism". This might only affect a small number of 
right-wing Catholics, but they would "harden in their state 
of malaise". 

The hierarchy, on the other hand, has recently con- 
demned an independent CathoUc weekly for publishing 
an article by a Marxist (even though it was answered in 
the same issue by a Dominican) and has forced most of 
the progressive officials of the Catholic university students* 
organisation to resign. 
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How I Became a Humanist 



By PHYLLIS GRAHAM 
(Continued from page 166) 



But I must come to the end of my twenty years in the 
*Conc«itration Camp** of Holy Mother Church! Not 
imnaturally my health suffered a good deal, and at the 
Md of the twelfth year I had actually been allowed six 
months' leave under vows. I lived quietly at home and 
svas nursed by my mother, who implored me not to return 
to the convent. It was 1938— the year of Munich ... If I 
liad only known then what was about to happen! If I had 
Dnly realised what actually was happening at that very 
jme . . . and the dastardly and unforgvable part the 
Papacy was playing in the tragedy of Europe and the 
ivorld . . . But how could I have had any inkling of what 
5ven now, at this present day, is hushed up and known 
only to a few? In any case, even if the truth had been 
presented to me, my mind would have totally rejected it. 
Like the rest (^ the great herd of obedient and conditioned 
:hildren of the Church, I knew only what the Church 
±ose that I should know, and nothing more. And was 
proud, with the characteristic Catholic arrogance, that it 
should be so. 

And so I said goodbye to my long-sufiFering parents and 
returned to my servitude. Another eight years dragged on. 
We survived the war. I became absorbed in designing, 
lettering and illuminating and miniature painting, work 
Mrhich served to earn us a living, and this, I thinJk, kept 
me going during that last stretch. But again my health was 
Jeteriorating — I was able to keep less and less of the rule 
—and finally it became clear to me that I was in the wrong 
place and could go on no longer. I was granted release 
from my vows, and emerged into the post-war world in 
NJov^nber 1946. 

I had now to reverse the process of twenty years ago 
ind learn to live once more in a strange world. To me it 
seemed at first very like a mad world! But sheer necessity 
[lurried on the process, and I soon learned to overcome 
my nausea caused by the horrible and all-pervading odour 
3f petrol, and to breathe m the fumes as cheerfully and 
mconsciously as everybody else. It took me longer to 
:onquer my terror of crossing a busy street . . . And it 
:ook quite a time to shake off the web of conventional 
ivays and customs that still clung to me . . . for instance, I 
•ery often posted a letter without sealing it, or was just 
aved from doing so by a helpful friend. Because of course 
ve never sealed our letters in the convent; they all had to 
50 to the Superior to be censored. 

It was a strange sensation to be free ... to be under 
)bedience to no one, to go out for long walks, to say and 
hink what I liked, without having to confess it as a 
•culpe" in the Chapter of Faults before all the assembled 
x>nmnunity! Of course, I was still a child of the Church, 
ind had no intention at that time of being anything else, 
x> my freedom was really only relative. Althou^ I can 
lonestly say I have never had the faintest desire to return 
o the convent, I did feel— for some time— the old urgait 
iesire to belong, to be protected, to be loved fai a s^edal 
my by God. This need, and the fact that I was soon 
(urrounded by new and old Catholic friends anxious to 
lelp me readjust myself, probably kept me in the Church 
•or the next seven years. 

It was not until 1953 that I made the final break. I had 
>een teaching in a convent school, and had come to the 
inclusion that I could no longer give religious instruction 



or attend the services with sincerity . . . and incidentally 
that I sunply couldn't stick the convent atmosphere any 
more! I remember well the queer feeling of deliberately 
missing a Mass of Obligation for the first time. The fear 
of Hell lingers, in spite of the reassurances of reason and 
intelligence! 

Strange to say, the final blow to my faith in Roman 
Catholicism was dealt — all unconsciously, and how horri- 
fied he would be if he knew! — by the chaplain of the 
convent school. In the course of a conversation with him 
I mentioned cremation, and said that I thought the Pope 
would be forced to allow it in time, owing to the needs of 
modem life, etcetera; that I desired it for myself, and that 
I wished I could get a great number of Catholics to sign a 
petition to be sent to the Pope. The good priest, who was 
a convert and broad-minded, smiled at me tolerantly, and 
didn't attempt to rebuke me for my heretical ideas. "Well, 
a Round Robin to the Holy Father would be quite a 
notion," he said, "but I doulH if it would ever reach him. 
Such things have to go through the Curia, you know . . . 
the cardinals have the business of sorting out and censor- 
ing .. . and so . . ." He gave a shrug and left me to imagine 
the rest. 

And at that moment I had a sort of swift intellectual 
vision ... of the Roman Church as a political institution. 
I understood something of her true nature, and turned 
from it with astonishment and horror, and afterwards 
loathing. But I saw only dimly what I see so clearly today. 
Whether the priest was right about the Oirdinals I don't 
know — I should imagine the Pope, "the last autocrat of 
civilisation", the only possessor of absolute power over 
the minds and souls of five hundred million beings, would 
know just what he wanted to know, and cardinals be 
hanged. Most certainly that was the case with Pius Xn, 
still ingloriously reigning at the time of this conversation. 
Knowing what I now know, I am glad that I made my final 
exit from the Church of Rome in the last years of his 
disastrous pontificate. 

No other form of Christianity appealed to me, in spite 
of various ^orts on the part of Nonconformist friends to 
hail me as a brand pluckad from the burning and hook me 
into their form of salvation. Sick with a hangover from the 
glut of rdigion I felt nothing but disgust with the hollow 
hypocrisy of it all, and the sight of these violentiy opposed 
groups of god-worshippers waving their little packets of 
"whiter-than-white" truth in my face— purely out of 
charity for my straying soul, of course — set the final seal 
on my repudiation of Christianity in any form. At that 
time an emotional rejection, it developed later into an 
intellectual realisation of the complete illogicality of the 
whole Christian set-up; but this of course was a gradual 
process. TTie word "evolution" had only the vaguest 
meaning ... it was only years later that I was startled to 
see the whole substance of Christianity collapse before my 
eyes as the truth about man burst upon me. A "fallen 
creature"? Needing a "saviour" to redeem him? But 
surely he is the opposite— a risen creature! Risen from 
the ranks of the shrew, the monkey and the ape . . . risen 
by the power c^ natural selection and by his own painful, 
undaunted effort in the face of f rig^itful obstacles! All hail, 
man! Lx)ok no more for salvation from any self-styled 
{Concluded on page 172) 
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This Believing World 

Oh dear, another divinely beaudful BBC programme has 
gone west: none other than Lift up Your Hearts — for which 
the late William Kent compiled an antidote. Lift up Your 
Heads, a splendid anthology for Freethinkers. But to 
return to Lift up Your Hearts: why has it been withdrawn? 
When first produced it assumed, said Kenneth Lamb, "that 
most of its listeners would be at least nominally Christians. 
In 1965, this cannot be assumed'* (Daily Mail, 1/5/65). 
For Mr. Lamb. Head of BBC Religious Broadcasting, this 
is a confession of complete failure. Why did not the broad- 
casts — the most utterly boring of all broadcasts — ^lift up 
our hearts? 

Even though the painter Annigoni (whose portrait of the 
Queen earned him fame) was bom in Italy and was 
thoroughly indoctrinated with Roman Catholicism, he has 
outgrown it. He still believes in God. but is not a churdi- 
goer and, he told the Sunday Express (9/5/65), "Honestly. 
I can live without priests'*. He thinks too. that "today 
pop is a sort of religion in itself' — and some people might 
say you can't sink lower than that! 

• 

A correspondent to the News of the World (2/5/65) 
received two gumeas for a letter on ghosts. It seems that 
in general they appear because they seek help, and **yoM 
may be the one appointed to help them*'. In fact, we are 
told, "they are working out their salvation through good 
deeds". But what we don't understand is how salvation 
can be attained without the professed acknowledgment 
that Jesus (son of the Holy Ghost) is their saviour. How- 
ever, the correspondent assures us that ghosts are "intensely 
interesting, and he should know for he has "seen and 
talked to many". We think he is to be congratulated on 
so easily winning his prize money. 

• 
Two vice-captains of opposing test sides — ^Australia and 
the West Indies— were "on the same team" on Sunday. 
March 28tli, we learn from the Trinidad Daily Mirror 
(29/3/65). Brian Booth and Conrad Hunte were not 
playing cricket this time, but were preaching from the pul- 
pit of Tranquility Methodist Church in Port-of-Spain. And 
Mr. Booth— who has often said that every time he goes 
in to bat God goes with him — told the congregation what 
kind of life they should lead, using two balloons to demon- 
strate what he meant. 

• 

A BALLOON was not a balloon, Mr. Booth said, until it was 
filled with air. And he called on his listeners to lead a 
"full life like this inflated balloon". Man, he added, "must 
be filled from the inside with the spirit of God, who is with 
me always at cricket, work and with my family. He comes 
first in my life". Apparently, even before the family! How- 
ever, it was no doubt a lively innings, and both Booth and 
Hunte autographed Bibles afterwards. 
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HOW I BECAME A HUMANIST 

(Concluded from page 171) 

saviour . . . your unique greatness is assured, if only you 
will live and work by its power within you! 

But the hydra-headed monster is still very much in 
possession of our torn and troubled world. My Catholic 
friends hammered at me, anxious to save me from the 
Hell that would inevitably be my punishment were I to 
die ^'outside the Church" (threat of menace and horror 
to the faithful soul!). The only way to deal with them 
was to cut myself* off from them altogether and this I did 
Thus enduring the third guillotme stroke of fate that has 
cut away great portions of my life as if they had never 
been. TTiere have been two more since then. 

In spite of this, I seem to have been haunted all along 
the line by other Catholics gate-crashing into my solitude 
and insisting on trying to save me. The sole result of 
which has been to sicken me more and more with the 
iniquity of a system that derives its power over human 
beings from fear. Fear of God's wrath— of the Church's 
condemnation — of the eternal flames of Hell. Is it possible 
that man, with all his progress, culture, civilisation, 
astounding abilities and ever-increasing knowledge and 
power— is it possible that he can still be motivated, cowed 
into submission, by such primitive witchcraft? The tragic 
answer is Yes, and this I think is a more devastating fact 
than even the greatest discoveries of science. 

When I look honestly into myself, I cannot deny that a 
vestige of this horrible fear is still deep within me. My 
reason, my intelligence, my knowledge of the truth about 
man and the universe as revealed to me by the sciences 
all dismiss it as a relic of barbarism, a left-over from 
the garbage-heap of horrors in the vast unconscious of 
the human race. But my emotions, not concerned with 
truth, are still involved and perhaps they will be in some 
measure to the end. 

This is far from being my main reason for actively 
"becoming a Humanist". But it may have something to 
do with it. One needs to get out continually from that 
evil darkness in the mind, to meet and converse with 
intelligent beings whose thoughts are not blackened and 
distorted by that horrible shadow of eternal despair. And 
I don't think one need be ashamed of seeking courage 
from the sense of solidarity with a group of thinkers who. 
like oneself, are prepared to reject anything that is less 
than truth. 

My actual growth into Humanist ways of thought began 
just over two years ago, when I came to live at Worthing, 
after a particularly gruelling stretch of experience. I needed 
to rest, relax, forget. So I joined the library and read and 
read, wonderful books that taught me the truth about man 
and the universe. It was an astonishing revelation of my 
own ignorance, but the enlightenment brou^t with it a 
strange exultation, and a happiness quite different from 
anything religion ever gave. And far more satisfying! 

And so I think my main reason for joining the Humanist 
movement is the expression of an ardent desire that aD 
men should know freedom from fear and happiness based 
on truth. 

This may seem at present an unattainable dream. One 
feels so helpless, so insignificant, a^inst the vast mass 
of ignorance, apathy and superstition. But life itsdf 
is built up from the infinitesimal and the Humanist atoms 
are surely coming together, begininng to create life anew. 
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Bdinbiufh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower HiU). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
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Korth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Branch NSS, (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 
Sunday, May 30th, 6.45 p.m.: R. J. Kenning, 'The Cnici- 
fiction". 

South Place Ethical Society, (Conway Hall, Humanist Centre, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1), Sunday, May 30th, 11 a.m.: 
Professor Hyman Levy. *The Mythology <rf Sin**. 

Notes and News 

Pope Paul has given the Jesuits the unenviable task of 
resisting atheism. But the Catholic Hercdd (14/5/65) was 
1 little worried about the Pope's use of military metaphors 
ill making the assignment. It was 'Mn a sense, natural, as the 
fesuits are outstanding by the C^hurch's army, the soldiers 
rf Christ who are fighting the good fight for the triumph 
3f Christ's Church*'. But there was a danger that the 
3rdinary CsXhoWc might misunderstand the use of military 
terminology. "He may be tempted to see in it an invita- 
ion to attack the atheist along with his atheism, and to 
x)untenance the use of political, social and even military 
iveapons against him on that account". And, the Herald 
•emarked, "it is never very difficult to start a holy war". 
Vioreover, the lesson of the post-war period has been 
hat "the defeat of atheism will not be brought about by 
oppression, discrimination or injustice*'. K conversion 
s the aim "persuasion through dialogue and by example 
nust be the means". 

[n fact, the Herald continued, the whole concept of "fi^ht- 
ng" in the name of CThristianity required re-examination. 
Today we need the synthetical approach". And the Arch- 
Mshop of Toronto was quoted approvingly: "The Christian 
oday feels a deep solidarity with all of humanity. He 
mgages himself in healing the wounds of men and build- 
ng up the human conmiunity in this world. He seeks to 
esist the forces of division and hatred in himself and in 
Kxnety". Sweet-sounding words — ^but we should be foolish 
o accept them uncritically. TTiis, in fact, is just one of 
be faces that the C3iurch of Rome shows to the world, 
"ar from resisting "the forces of division", it will still 
nsist upon its own schools— state-supported if possible— 
ind struggle for control in the trades unions, as well as cen- 



soruig books, plays and films, where it can. There, indeed, 
is the clue to the Church's apparent change of heart. It 
will fight, all right, where it can and when it pays to do so. 

Malcolm Muggeridge was at his most perverse in an 
article. "Backward Christian Soldiers", in the New States- 
man (14/5/65), in which he deplored modernistic trends 
in the Churches. Pessimism, he argued, "is Christianity's 
great strength, and the reason for its survival. The concept 
of this world as a wilderness, and of human life as short 
and brutish, fits the circumstances of most people most of 
the time". But it is surely the optimistic side of Christi- 
anity—that relating to the other side of the grave— that 
has been the stronger force in its survival. It is curious 
incidentally that the materialist Hobbes should be para- 
phrased here by Mr. Muggeridge. And the final words 
of the article were especially extravagant. If the Roman 
Catholic Church is crumbling, said Mr. Muggeridge, "A 
light will have gone out whidi has illumined all our lives, 
shone through the art and literature of a long civilisation, 
and served to hold at bay, if only fitfully and inadequately, 
the wild appetites to gorge and dominate which afflict all 
our hearts". 

• 
The C^atholic editor of the New Statesman, Paul Johnson, 
agreed with Mr. Muggeridge that "the Roman Catholic 
C^hurch is now firmly launched on the road to oblivion". 
Moreover, Mr. Johnson welcomed the prospect of the 
deterioration of his Church. "I have had many dealings 
with clergymen", he said, "and have formed a poor opin- 
ion of their judgment, particularly on important matters 
of religion. If there is another life, it is a fact of such radi- 
cal importance that our attitudes to it ought to be shaped 
by our own individual consciences, without benefit of 
clergy". Which seems to indicate a serious deterioration 
of Mr. Johnson's own C!atholicism. 

it 
The week June 21st-27th will be Anti-Apartheid Week, 
arranged by the Anti-Apartheid Movement (89 Charlotte 
Street, London, W.l), and on June 26th, South African 
Freedom Day, a party will be held at the New Ambassadors 
Hotel, London, to which Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
and High (Commissioners will be invited. The week will be 
opened at the Central Hall by a dramatic presentation of 
the South African people's fight against apartheid. Many 
well-known actors and actresses will take part. The final 
event, on the afternoon of June 27th, will be an interna- 
tional rally in Trafalgar Square. 

In 1957, according to a Gallup Poll, seven out of ten 
Americans said that religious influence was increasing in the 
USA; in 1962, 45 per cent still believed it, while 31 per 
cent said it was on the decline. The latest poll shows a 
reversal of these figures: 33 per cent say it is increasing, 
and 45 per cent say it is decreasing. Of the remainder, 
13 per cent say there is no difference, and 9 per cent have 
no opinion. Men tend to be more "pessimistic" than 
women, people with college educations more so than those 
without, and people in their twenties more so than older 
ones. Roman Catholics are, however, more optimistic than 
Protestants. 

C. Bradlaugh Bonner, President of the Worid Union of 
Freethinkers, tells us of a crippled Freethmker of 65. unable 
to go up or down stairs, who would like to live with another 
Freethmker in London. An Irish doctor and a widower 
with no pension, he finds his present home too dear, and 
he has to leave by the end of June. Will anyone who can 
help please write to Dr. E. Morrison, 95 Hendon Lane, 
London, N.3. or telephone Finchley 8861? 
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In a previous article, I shortly alluded to the various astro- 
logical ages through which the Earth has already passed 
and will in all probability, continue to be passing. An age 
lasts 2,160 years. It will, therefore, be apparent that we 
only know the last age (Pisces) very well; we know a little 
about the two preceding ages, Aries and Taurus, and prac- 
tically nothing about all the others. 

The Piscean age ended about 50-60 years ago and the 
new age, "just started", is that of Aauarius. As we are 
interested in comparative religion, it behoves us to examine 
the Piscean age, because it has, unfortunately, dominated 
the last 2.000 years with rather dire eflFects. 

The ancients had a huge "calendar" which was not 
printed on paper, but hung "in the sky", because it was 
formed by the various star-clusters or constellations. This 
calendar was not only a universal time-reckoner; it em- 
bodied also a system of allegorical figures and signs which 
were used by all nations, who attached to these emblenas 
more or less hidden meanings in accordance with their 
varied religious ideas. Strange as it may seem, these signs 
still permeate present-day religious ideologies, although the 
Churches would not admit that in so many words. 

Our entire solar system. Sun and planets, describes a 
colossal circle around another Sun in space, viz. the star 
Sirius (Osiris), known to mariners as the Dog-star. The 
various ancient nations, who inhabited China, India. 
Babylonia, Asia Minor. Greece and Egypt, possessed 
already, several millennia prior to the year one. a compara- 
tively high form of civilisation, and were far more advanced 
in the science of astronomy than the benighted Christians 
who still burned and tortured their astronomers as late as 
the 16th century of our era. For instance, Chinese astro- 
nomers calculated already in 2500 BC, the advent of 
eclipses; and Babylonian astronomers calculated the move- 
ments of Sun and Moon to an accuracy of ten seconds. 

The just mentioned huge movement of our entire solar 
system takes 25.920 years for one single orbit around Sirius 
and of course, during that time, our Sun occupies different 
positions amongst the various star clusters. To the latter, 
the ancients gave highly descriptive names which are still 
used, because, when the stars are joined by imaginary lines, 
they resemble animals or men. 

The best known is Ursa Major, the Great Bear, or the 
Plough with its seven bright stars, two of which are known 
as "the pointers", since a line joining them will, if pro- 
duced, pass close to the celestial pole and the star Polaris, 
in Ursa Minor, known as the Pole Star, important to navi- 
gators of sea and air. 

The three Magi of Christmas were not men, but the 
three stars in the belt of Orion (the hunter) — ^which fact 
deflates with one stroke the biblical account of the three 
wise men from the East seeking the "Christ-child" at Beth- 
lehem and being guided by a star which stopped over 
the house. Actually, this story was already several thou- 
sand years old — prior to the allied events in Judaea. 

Nobody will deny the fact that Taurus the Bull domi- 
nated the early Egyptian and Assyrian epoch, approxi- 
mately 4570 to 2410 BC. In Assyria it was the winged 
bull, but the Egyptians had also a sacred live bull, said to 
be the incarnation of Osiris and bom of the "cow-goddess" 
Hathor in a stable, typing the Egptian Messiah, lesu. 

This animal, known as Apis, the bull, had to be black 
all over, with a white triangular spot on the forehead, an 
eagle on the back and the image of a scarabaeus under its 



tongue. The last three symbols were, of course, painted 
on. 

In Mithraism — ^which ran a neck and neck race with 
Christianity— the candidates for initiation were baptised in 
the dripping blood oi a slain bull, so that they were 
"washed in the blood of the bull"; this buU-bath was 
called Taurobolium. 

The backslidings of the Children of Israel into idolising 
the "Golden Calf" of Baal the Babyloman god, are no 
more reprehensible than the later adoration of the "Lamb 
of God" by the Christians. 

It merely meant that, in each case, the devotees revertetl 
again to the emblem of the previous cycle, (eon or age); 
for there is no accounting for tastes when it comes lo 
religious tit-bits, like the one so often quoted: — "the holy 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the World". One is 
often constrained to ask, what does such an irrational sen- 
tence mean to a pietist? After 2.000 years the Lamb is 
still venerated! 

Into this category bdong also such words as: — pastor 
shepherd of souls, the congrcjgationalist flock, door of the 
sheepfold and the emblematical shepherd's crook of an 
archbishop, sported at coronations. 

As already mentioned, it took the Roman Church 600- 
700 years of unceasing propaganda to introduce that revolt- 
ing figure of a so-callai "saviour on a cross", as the people 
were opposed to such a lugubrious sight. 

So far, it had only been a lamb on a cross, in accordance 
with the age or eon of Aries, the Lamb, a constellation, 
through which the Sun passed for a period of 2,160 years. 
In this connotation the word "cross" merely meant the 
crossing of the zodiacal circle. 

The earliest known crucifix with a human figure was the 
one that Pope Gr^ory the Great presented to Queen Theo- 
dolinde; it can be seen in the Church of St. John at Monza. 

By the way. Pope Gregory I was the man who, when he 
saw some fau--haired British youths in the slave-market 
at Rome and being told that they were Angles, remarked 
that they should be "angels" and resolved from that day 
on the conversion of Britain or EngeNand. 

For that purpose, he sent a body of monks under the 
apostle St. Austin (Augustine) for the conversion of Eng- 
land to Christianity, and thanks to that enterprising man 
who, in 579. founded the archbishopric of Canterbury, we 
are still blessed with an Archbishop of Canterbury! 

In later centuries, the Lamb, (as a "hang-over** from 
the age of Aries), was hung above the figure of a man and 
this may still be seen in ancient church windows and other 
odd places. But the age of Pisces, the Fishes, with whidi 
we are particularly concerned, because it exerted such a 
retarding influence on the mental development of the 
human race for as long as two millenia, had started already 
approximately in 250 BC, and only ended round about 
1910 — a mere 55 years ago. 

The sign of Pisces shows two fishes loosely held together 
by a line and swimming in opposite directions. Lx>oking 
at this sign in an allegorical way. it is absolutdy typical 
of the Christian Churches and their doctrines. 

Constantly warring factions opposing each other on doc- 
trinal lines — one going this way and the other that way. 
The more rapacious and predatory big fishes pushing the 
little ones aside or gobbling them up. The masses or 
ordinary people were as mute as the fishes and as dense 
as the element of water in which they lived. Hardly any 
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sound of opposition to all those hair-splitting, doctrinal 
arguments about their Jesuitical dogmas and specious 
saviour tales. Those who were critical or did not believe 
the phantasms ordained by their hierarchy, were relent- 
lessly persecuted or brutally butchered. 

For two hundred years the nefarious tribe of agents 
provocateurs or spies working on behalf of the Inquisition 
spread terror through southern and western Europe. TTiey 
made a fat living denouncing those who were supposed 
to be heretics and if there were none, they manufactured 
Lhem. They ran no risks, for the fiendishly applied tor- 
tures would make their victuns confess, no matter how 
innocent they were! 

The spies were paid by the Church which claimed that 
the Inquisition merely acted as "spiritual health officers" 
:o prevent "contagious errors" from spreading amongst 
iie masses. A dictatorial and intolerant Church allowed 
lo opposition, but handed out lush favours and lucrative 
idvancement to their most fawning sycophants and servile 
supporters. It was an epoch (rf ruthless intolerance and 
i complete blackout of loving kindness and Greek wisdom. 

It was the Age of Unreason and blind relief! 
{Jo be continued) 

Mr Goodman's Critics 

[t has been something of an education to read the articles contri- 
>uted to your journal by G. R. Goodman. Unfortunately the 
esson I have learned is one far from favourable to the Secularist 
novement in so far as its scholarship goes. The leading article 
n your issue for May 14th, discusses the future of secularism 
ind the writer F. H. A. Micklewright, states that "it b ess^tial 
hat secularism should be in accord with the best contemporary 
cholarship related to the subjects with which it deals**. I would 
uggest that Mr. Goodman ponders this point b^ore rushing into 
>rint- 

The fact of there being similar stories to that <^ the life of Jesus 
Ices not establish a connection, Mr. Goodman, though, writes as 
I they do. He offers absolutely no e%ndence to show at what 
K>mt the linkage takes place. The canon of scripture we know 
s the New Testament was compiled some years after the events 
elated and at various places. It would seem more likely that no 
;osnpel was compiled in the land the story is set in. This coupled 
idth the very poor Greek of the earliest MSS raise a major objec 
ion to the theory that the compiler/s would have the ability to 
ranslate a cuniform document, even allowing tiiat cuniform was 
till in use and not a dead script at the period in question. 

One would have assumed that Mr. Goodman knew of the con- 
licting religious ideas of the Egyptians, his articles seem to suggest 
otherwise for he presents his material — and some of his ideas as 

what was the translation of this or that might make some 
cholars smile in view of the disputes over translation (perhaps 
At. Goodman has never studied the Journal of Egyptian Archae- 
iogy) — ^as though the religions of the Egyptians were a unifi^ 
et-up. It would indeed be a brave man who tried to demonstrate 
tiat the huge collection of deities, major and minor, playing a role 

1 the life of Egypt presented a unified and clear cut theology, 
ndeed we have an example, Mr. Goodman cites Isis and Horns 
s mother and son in a resurrection drama, true enough except that 
[le resurrected person was Osiris the father of Horns, consequently 
iere is a difference of some importance between the story of 
esus — ^the Son, in Trinitarian language also the Father, and Horus 
[le distinct, unresurrected son. This one example should suffice 
3 indicate the shallowness of Mr. Goodman's thesis. 

Mr. Goodman of course dislikes Christianity because it is associ- 
ted "With an acceptance of the miraculous. It is perhaps rather 
ignificant that another writer in The Freeihinker of May 14th, 
oncedes that Jos^hus does refer to Jesus, a minor point agreed, 
et one that explodes with the force of an historical nuclear bomb 
1 as far as the myth theory goes. To be quite frank, Mr. Goodman 
dvances a complicated theory to account for something which 
' stripp^ of Its miracles is anything but fantastic. The Qiristian 
ccepts the miraculous in Christianity because he is satisfied with 
le secular evidence. If one believes in God one attributes power 
> him and an ability to act when the need arises. In studying 
le material available which has a direct bearing on Christian 
rigins the conclusion is inescapable, something took place. Mr. 
roodman might well sneer and suggest that omy those who think 
long his own philosophical lines are capable of reasoning, perhaps 
is egoism knows no bounds for he has all the truth and anyone 



else dMering from his self-opinionated outiook is consigned to 
outer darkness. Unfortunately for such a cut and dried approach 
there are people who using the same resources as himself come to 
conclusions other than his, perhaps we may not have his peerless 
mtellect, but until he can establish a direct association between 
the gospel writers and the many distinct faiths he builds up ius 
theory from and establishes that secular writers— and religious— 
of the period in which Christianity arose knew they weie dealing 
with religious fiction, then it is of no use seeking to "explain** why 
or how the religion was made for he has not demonstrated a need 
to advance such a theory. It is a scientific maxim that until the 
smiple explanation is shown to be completely invalid there are no 
grounds for a further theory. 

Chris. S^chher^ faes. 
Secretary, St Osmund Society. 

It seems to me that the views regarding Christ have been very 
strangely misunderstood by many readers of The Golden Bough. 
Sir James Frazer certainly did not deny the historical reality of 
Christ, and those who hold Christ as being a mythical character 
have no sux>port at all from Frazer. 

It is important for all Freethinkers to realise this, and not to be 
led astray by men like Mr. George R. Goodman. There have 
been legends about many important individuals in history, but it 
does not necessarily follow that these important individuals did not 
exist 

I quote from The Golden Bough : "The historical reality both 
of Buddha and Christ has sometimes been doubted or denied. 
It would be just as reasonable to question the historical existence 
of Alexander the Great and Charlemagne on account of the 
legends which have gathered around them. 

"The great religious movements which have stirred humanity 
to its depths and altered the beliefs of nations spring ultimately 
from the conscious and deliberate efforts of extraordinary minds, 
not from blind unconscious co-operation of the multitude. The 
attempt to exi^ain history without the influence of great men 
may flatter the vanity of the vulgar, but will find no favour with 
the philosophic historian". 

And in The Scapegoat, Frazer writes: "The doubts which have 
been cast on the historical reality of Jesus are in my judgm^it 
unworthy of serious attention**. And again in The Scapegoat he 
writes: "To dissolve the founder of Christianity into a myth as 
some would do, is hardly less absurd than it would be to do the 
same for Mohammed, Luther and Calvin. Such dissolving views 
are for the most part dreams of students who know the great 
world chiefly through its pale reflection in books". 

Sir James Frazer believed that Jesus was a historical reality, 
and that he was crucified at Jerusalem under the governorship of 
Pontius Pilate. 

Yet we still have Freethinkers denying dogmatically and arro- 
^tiy the historical reality of Christ. I, for one, am certainly not 
unpressed by what they say, and therefore they have very littie 
chance of leading me astray. 

I say it is possible that Jesus did exist and that a virgin birth 
and resurrection is only a mere legend. It certainly takes a power- 
ful figure to be the essence of any relieion like Christianity, and 
behind it all I think there was a Jesus if flesh and blood. 

R. Smith. 

PORTSMOUTH DISCUSSION GROUP 

There must be many people today in a town the size of Ports- 
mouth who have abandoned belief in the traditional sanctions of 
morality (the fear of Hell and the hope of Heaven) who yet feel 
the need for a foundation for their moral standards stronger than 
that of mere habit 

The Portmouth Humanist Society believes that there is an 
unsatisfied, indeed unrecognised, demand for a forum where 
ordinary people can meet and talk about ethical principles, and 
we are fostermg the establishment of a Discussion Group which 
will cater for this demand. 

This Moral Philosophy Discussion Group is being formed as 
an autonomous body. Membership will not be limit^ to Huma- 
nists but open to anyone, irrespective of nominal religious com- 
mitment, who feels sufficiently interested to attend a weekday 
evening meeting at fortnightiy or monthly intervals in Portsmouth 
to discuss with others the ethical problems of our times. It will, 
of course, be for the members of the Group to arrange the actual 
frequency and venue of their meetings. 

Anyone who would like further information about the Group 
should write to the Convener, Mr. M. McKechnie, at 176 High- 
bury Grove, Cosham, Portsmouth, who will be pleased to provide 
further information. 

We hope, in a few months time, to publish the results of our 
efforts to establish this Discussion Group for the consideration 
of Humanists and Freethinkers in other towns. 

Donald E. W. Howells, Chairman. 
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HUMANIST CONFERENCE 

"Revaluations of the Family" is the subject of the third 
annual conference of the British Humanist Association, to 
be held from August 27th-30th at the University of Keele, 
North Staffs. The speakers will be Professor Lester Kirk- 
endall. Head of the Department of Family Living, Oregon 
State University, on "The Twentieth-Century Context"; 
Michael Power, a Psychiatric Social Worker, on "The 
Family: Therapeutic or Pathogenic"; and Brigid Brophy, 
the novelist, on "The Immorality of Marriage — an Ethical 
Appraisal". H. L. Elvin, Director of the Institute of Edu- 
cation at the University of London, will be guest of honour 
at the dinner on August 28th. The conference fee will be 
£6 15s. for members of Humanist, Rationalist or Secu- 
larist organisations, £8 5s. for non-members. Further 
details may be obtained from the Secretary of the British 
Humanist Association, 40 Drury Lane, London, W.C.2. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

ECUMENISM 

The Cardinal-Archbisop of Utrecht well known by his progressive- 
ness at the Vatican Council made a speech at Utrecht on Ecumen- 
ism to an audience of theological students. One of the attend- 
ants having remarked that the liberty of religion in Latin states 
was a sheer mockery, the prelate answered that, though he would 
not try to justify all that is happening in these countries, one must 
not believe everything written in Dutch newspapers. The Pro- 
testant "sects'* (as he leased to call them) had "gone out of^ 0.e. 
deserted) the Qiurch. Therefore they became ^'nmcorous** and 
provoked by their behaviour "a certain resistance". (What kind and 
from whom, the Cardinal did not reveal). Their Protestant breth- 
ren in Holland did not appreciate them, he continued, and no 
Christian community in good faith could gain honour with these 
"figures". 

A. M. VAN DER OiEZEN, (Middelbuig-HoUand). 

DEMOCRITUS ON DEATH 

"Darius, a barbarian and a man of no education, the slave both 
of pleasure and grief . . .*' mourned distractedly for his dead wife. 
Democritus agree to bring her to life again if Darius 'would 
inscribe on his wife*s tomb the names of three persons who had 
never mourned for anyone . . . Darius could not find any man 
who had not had to bear some great sorrow, whereupon Demo- 
critus burst out laughing, as was his wont, and said. Why then, 
O most absurd of men, do you mourn without ceasing, as though 
you were the only man who had ever been involved in so great 
a grief, you cannot discover a single person . . . who was without 
his share of personal sorrow?* " 
— ^Emperor Julian*s letter (69) to Himerius. 

Krr MouAT. 

FRAUDS, FORGERIES AND REUCS 

The North London Bnmch of the National Secular Society has 
followed up its Crimes of the Popes (still available at 6d.) with 
another couple of chapters from Crimes of Christianity, entitled 
Frauds, Forgeries and Relics. 

It is a photographed reproduction of Foote and Wheeler^s 
original pamphlets, with a preface by F. A. Ridley, showing that 
the "lucrative rackets** have not ceased and "relics and impostures" 
still form a solid basis of Vatican wealth. It fully justifies the 
quotation on the cover from Edward Gibbon 'The Church of 
Rome defended by violence the Empire she had acquired by 
fraud". 

They are available from The Freethinker Bookshop at Is., 
and we are confident that this effort will meet with equal enthusi- 
asm from the thinking public. 

Eva Eburv, 
(Hon. Sec. North London Branch, National Secular Sodety). 



SPECIAL OFFER to readers of thb paper. The Autobiography 
of Major Christopher Draper, Dsa, entitled The Mad Mt^r. First 
published in 1962 at 25/-. A limited number ctfered at 10/- post 

rid. 230 pages fully illustrated and autographed from C. Draper, 
Conway Street, London, W.l. 



NEW PAPERBACKS 

NON-FICnON 

The Steiiiih avil War. Hugh Thomas. 15^ 

Hie Meuinff of Treafon. Rebecca West. 5a. 

Peaguiii Sorvey of BoaiiieaB and lodottry. Edited by Rex Malik. 

4a. M. 
Hie IWal of Stephen Ward. Ludovic Kennedy. Ss. 
The ShockiBg Hiftoiy of Adfcrtiriiif. E. S. Turner. 5a. 
Penguin Science Surrey 15^ A. Ta. 6d. 
Penguin Science Sunr^ IMS B. 7a. 6d. 
Penguin Snrey of the Social Sciences. Edited by JuUus Gould 

48. M. 
PEUCANS 

Orime to a Changing Sodefr. Howard Jones. 3a. 4d. 
Modem Econ on tf ca. J. Penn. Transhited by Trevor S. Preston St. 
On Juatice in Society. Morris Ginsberg. 4a. 6d. 
Victorian People. Asa Briggs. Si. 
A Hiatoiy of Modem Fteice. Alfred Cobban. 

2: S». (re-issue); 3: St. 
Atonic Radiation and Life. Peter Alexander (re-issue). 4s. 
Dark Stnngeii. Sheila Patterson. 48. 
Child Ckve and Ihe Growth of Love. John Bowlby (re-issue). 

4is. 4A 
Your Growing Child and Religion. R.S.Lee. 38. 6d. 
Introducing Mnaic Otto Karolyi. 4ia. 

NOVELS 

Ihe Golden Oriole. H. E. Bates. 3a. 4d. 

A Worid of Difference. Stanley Price. 48. 

Debbie Go HonM. Alan Paton 3a. 6d. 

The Empty CauTat. Alberto Moravia. Translated by 

Angus Davidson. 4t. 
Flash and Filiffee and The Magic Chriatian. Terry Southern. 

3s. 44. 
MODERN CLASSICS 

The Diary of a Nobody. G. and W. Grossmith (re-issue) 3a. 44. 
SCKNCE FICTION 

Connoiawur'a Science Fiction. Edited by Tom Boardman. 38. 44. 
CLASSICS 
Cousin Bette. Balzac. Translated by Marion Ayton Crawford. 

7a. 44. 
The War with Hannibal. Uvy. Translated by 

Aubrey de S61incourt 9s. 44. 



Edited by Martin Esslin. 38. 4d. 



PLAYS 
Absurd 

REFERENCE 
Penguin Dictionary of Sainta. Donald Attwater. 48. 
SPECIAL 

The Criaia of India. Ronald Segal. 5a. 
HANDBOOKS 

The Penguin Salad Book. Edited by Elizabeth Craig. S^ 
»e Maintenance and Repafa*. G. C. A. Tanner. 48. 4d. 



PEREGRINES 

The Waning of the Middle Agea. J. Huizinga (re>issue). Ita. 44. 
Poetry and Eipcrience. Archibald MacLeish. Sa. 4d. 
Shakeapeare'a Ptoblein Pteys. E. M. W. Tillyard. Tt. 4d. 
from Thb FaEETHmKER Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.I. 

VATICAN IMPERIALISM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURT 

by Avro Manhattan 
with foreword by the late Lord Alexander 
A frank documented study of the Vatican as a political force oo 
the international scene over the last 50 years. Particolaify sigv- 
(icant is the detailed account oi the Vatican's influence daring both 
World Wars, based on hitherto undiscovered documents unearthed 
after World War n. Lord Alexander describes the author as 
"... a careful, investigating historian, whose recorded facts, always 
meticulously documented, should be known by all loveis of human 
freedom." 422 pages, 35s. M. ($4.95) 

FAMILY PLANNING. By return post securely packed in plain 
wrapper. American Silver-Tex 6/- dozen, 60/- gross. Britisb 
Durex Gossamer 10/- dozen, 94/- gross. Surex Ltd., 4 Leicester 
Road, Blackpool. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and inquir- 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough Ifigh Street, S£.]. 
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teFORE the connection between sexual intercourse and 
jiildbirth was recognised, there was no conception of pat- 
imity, the leading divinity was a mother goddess, and the 
idults of the tribe undertook joint responsibility for the 
ipbringing of children. Understanding of paternity tended 

make the family group smaller, $ not monogamous; 
labile the ^owth of civilisation, techn(d(^, economics 
ind population size brought about emphasis on property 
nheritance and "legiti- , 

nacy'\ "Ill^timate" chil- 
Iren were — and in most 
Kxneties still are — ^penalised 
'Or the "sins of the fathers". 
Sporadic attempts have 
'rom time to time been 
made in the Soviet Union 
to undermine the mono- 
gamous family unit on the 

^unds that it fosters acquisitiveness, nepotism, racialism 
md social injustice. While these arguments have never 
atisfactorily been answered, it has b^ found in practice 
iiat there are overwhekning emotional reasons why people 
:Iing to the traditional family pattern. Not only do the 
{reat majority of parents who practise contraception — and 

1 large proportion even of those who do not — want to 
>ring up their own children, but the experience of child- 
en's homes is not encouraging. While no longer redolent 
)f Oliver Twist, Brave New World or 1984, and in most 
:ases performing a valuable social service for those un- 
ittached infants, usually coloured, who find it diflScult to 
«cure adopters, children's homes tend to produce "insti- 
uitional" infants. Somehow the atmosphere of staff going 
'on" and "off" duty and the confusion ot changing faces 
;eem to disturb or inhibit the developing child mind. Such 
nfants can often be recognised by emotional and intel- 
lectual retardation and a tendency to melancholy or apathy. 
Professional assessment agrees with lay intuition that 
:hildren are likely to feel more secure if brought up in 
ndividual loving households. 

Pmeaft DifflcoHies 

P^id foster parents can be and are widely used and 
perform a useful service, but there is always a danger 
hat this arrangement may become purely a commercial 
proposition. There are, however, many couples who 
lesperately want children but for medical reasons are 
jnable to have their own, who are waiting to undertake 
:he expense and emotional commitment of supporting 
idoptees and give them full legal status. But they do not 
ilways find it easy to become adopters. 

There are many reasons for disappointment. Applicants 
nay be too old, or too poor, or too ill, or too neurotic for 
jocial workers to undertake responsibility for entrusting 
iiildren to their care. But there are large numbers of 
prospective parents admirable by criteria of age, income, 
liealdi and character, who are unable to obtain babies 
because they do not profess a reli^ous belief. 

This anomaly is one of many inherited from the days 
when virtually the entire population professed — ^and prob- 
ibly in most cases really believed in— Christianity. It is 
diflBcult to say what the proportion is today, but only 
ibout ten per cent of the population attends even Easter 
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Agnostic Adoption 



By DAVID TRIBE 



communion. Yet the great agnostic or apathetic majority 
are still expected to profess a religion and often (A>tain 
endorsement from a clergyman who doesn't know them — 
to the intense irritation of all concerned — b^ore adoption 
can be considered. 

Many factors have led to the present diflSculties. Most 
of the older adoption societies are denominational. This 
is a relic of the days when the Churches, notably the Est- 
-rr ~- ablished Church of Eng- 
land, opposed the formation 
of a secular welfare state 
and insisted that whatever 
inadequate social services 
there were remain exclu- 
sively in their own hands. 
In this way social sanctions 
could reinforce the law in 
the maintenance of religious 
belief. Understandably enough, these denominational 
adoption societies still want to or legally have to find 
adopters of their own persuasion. 

TTiere arc however ostensibly "undenominational" adop- 
tion societies which do not mind what sect an applicant 
belongs to so long as it is religious. The National Adop- 
tion Society, a charity registered as a benevolent society 
"under the Friendly Societies' Act", is officially established 
to help children "to be adopted by suitable and respectable 
persons of established positions in life". Yet in practice 
it does "insist that applicants should profess some religion 
and we ask for a reference from their priest, vicar, or pas- 
tor .. . We do not accept atheists or agnostics". There 
can be no question about whether many agnostic and atheist 
couples are "of established position in life". It must be 
assumed that they are not deemed "suitable and respect- 
able". Presumably this view derives from the traditional 
assumption that religion is the only basis for morals and 
that an irreligious person is ipso facto immoral. 

This conclusion is in flat opposition to that drawn from 
criminal statistics, but it is at least logical. The Society 
has however said, "Although we have nothing against 
agnostics, we are unable to help them". Similarly, the 
National Children Adoption Association "does not under- 
take the reponsibility of placing children with those who 
are atheists ... We do wish to know that people belong 
to a specific faith (we are undenominational) and practise 
their religion ... at least to a reasonable degree . . 
Because of the rules of this Association, we will be unable 
to help the applicant adopters who describe themselves 
as Humanists. We feel sure that they would be people 
who would live good lives and have nothing personal 
against them, but as we have told you. we do not place 
our children where there is no religion in the home". In 
this context religion is little more than a social cachet, but 
a very important one for prospective adopters who are too 
honest to affect a religion which they don't believe in. 

Some local authorities have set up adoption societies, 
that are also in theory undenominational, and supported 
by all the ratepayers in the area. Yet many of them are no 
more helpful to Agnostics or Atheists than sectarian socie- 
ties. Sometimes tins policy results from ecclesiastical poli- 
tics on the council, sometimes from the attitude of the 
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children's oflBcers concerned. Appointment within the 
social services is still very much under church influence 
and the number of acknowledged Agnostics or Atheists 
is infinitesimal. Thus piety or hypocrisy perpetuates itself. 

There is another difficulty. Even where an adoption 
society is sympathetic it cannot provide babies which do 
not exist. Under the 1958 Adoption Act "The consent 
of any person to the making of an adoption order in pursu- 
ance of any application (not being the consent of the infant) 
may be given (either unconditionally or subject to condi- 
tions with respect to the religious persuasion in which 
the infant is proposed to be brought up) without knowing 
the identity of the applicant for the order*'. This is iden- 
tical with a clause in the 1950 Adoption Act, save for the 
curious replacement of "religious persuasion in which 
the infant is proposed to be brought up" for "religious 
persuasion in which the infant is to be brought up". Stan- 
dards of honesty seem to have declined in the short space 
of eight years. 

Except in special circumstances, brfore a baby can be 
adopted the consent of its parents or guardian — often the 
natural mother— is required by the court, i.e. the local 
juvenile court (two-thirds of all cases), the county court 
or the High Court. This consent form reads: 1. 1 under- 
stand that the ^ect of an adoption order will be to deprive 
me permanently of my rights as a parent/guardian and 
to transfer them to the applicant(s) ... 4. I hereby con- 
sent to the making of an adoption order/a provisional 
order in pursuance of the application (on condition that the 
religious persuasion in which the ii^ant is proposed to 
be brought up is . . .)". 

If the parent is an unmarried mother she may have 
spent the past few months in a mother and baby home 
which, for reasons outlined above in connection with 
adoption societies, is often a religious foundation. She 
is thus under strong real or moral pressure to enter on the 
form the denomination of the home. Or a welfare wor- 
ker of the local authority persuades her to give her baby a 
religion. Or the court or outside a JP asks "What is your 
religious persuasion?" in a tone which suggests a positive 
answer, if it be only an ancestral memory. An unmarried 
mother is likely to have guilt feelings and do everything 
possible to placate authority and not appear to be "de- 
priving" her child of religion or lacking in contrition. 
Where there is no parent or guardian to give consent courts 
habitually write "C of E". Once the baby has been given 
a religious label there is a legal obligation to find adopting 
parents of the same persuasion. 

There are two important practical results. For religious 
and social reasons, Roman Catholic families tend to be 
large and a disproportionate number of unmarried mothers 
Catholic. There is thus a greater supply of "Catholic" 
babies than adopters available, with the necessary credal 
qualification. At the same time there are twelve times as 
many applicants as babies to hand in the non-Catholic 
population. 

The long range national solution is to amend the 1958 
Adoption Act and greatly expand local authority adoption 
societies with purely secular terms of reference. It is an 
extraordinary anomaly in the present system that natural 
parents or guardians must permanently renounce their 
"rights as a parent/guardian and not even know the 
identity of the adopters and yet be able to dictate the cre- 
dal upbringing of their children. Practical criteria and 
consideration of moral worth should be the only deter- 
minants of suitability as adopters, while all babies should 
be given every chance of being adopted. They should 
not acquire the inhibiting label of "GaUiolic", while col- 
oured infants, who are found to be generally more accept- 



able to non-religious than to religious applicants, should 
not be deprived of a home whose potential parents are 
ideological "unsuitable". 

For the indefinite future, however. Agnostic or Athdst 
prospective adopters (and unmarried mothers) are not 
without help. An Agnostic Adoption Bureau was set up 
in September 1963. In February 1965 it was recognised 
as an adoption society by the London Cbunty Council 
and as a charity by the Charity Commissioners. Its aims 
are adoption and helping unmarried mothers to find accom- 
modation during pregnancy. Applicants will be judged 
on social and ethical merit and will not be subject to cre- 
dal tests, though naturally preference will be given to 
Agnostics and Atheists as they are generally denied other 
facilities. Though it is certainly more accurate to des- 
cribe a baby as "agnostic" or "athdst" than religious, 
the society regards the labelling of babies at all as faintly 
ludicrous and hopes that parents, whether religious or 
non-religious, will not try to impose their bdiefs on their 
children. As it is a charity it is unable to work for changes 
in the present law, but hopes that these will speedily come. 

THOMAS PAINE 

Way back in 1809--on June 8th— Thomas Paine died in 
New York. Here is a small garland of quotations from his 
writings as a tribute to a man, whose brain was accurately 
attuned to the times he lived in, yet whose works still 
carry a powerful message in the modem world. 
Goveniment is not a trade which any man, or any body of men, 
has a right to set up and exercise for his own emolument, but h 
altogether a trust in right of those by whom the trust is delegated, 
and by whom it is always resumable. It has of itself no rights; 
they are altogether duties. — Rights of Man. 
War involves in its progress such a strain of unforeseen and un- 
supposed circumstances, such as a combination <^ foreign matters, 
that no human wisdom can calculate the end. It has but one 
thins certain, and that is increase in taxes. — Prospects on the 
Rublcoru 

Science, the partisan of no country, but the beneficent patroness 
of all, has liberallY opened a temple where all may meet Her 
influence on the mind, like the sun on the chilled earth, has Ions 
been preparing it for higher cultivation, and further improventienL 
The Philosopher of one country, sees not an enemy in the Philo- 
sopher of another: He takes his seat in the tem|^ of Science, 
and asks not who sits beside him. Letter to the Abbi Raynd 
on the Affairs of North America, 

Whenever we read obscene stories, the voluptuous debaudiciies. 
the cruel and torturous executions, the unrelenting vindictiveness 
with which more than half the Bible is filled, it would be mote 
consistent that we call it the word of a demon than the word of 
God. It is a history of wickedness, that has served to oornipt 
and brutalise mankind; and, for my own part, I sinoerdy detest 
it, as I detest everything that is cruel. — The Age of Reason. 
I love the man that can smile in trouble — that can gather strength 
from distress, and grow brave by reflection. It is the business of 
little minds to shrink; but he, whose heart is fiim, and whose 
conscience approves his conduct, will pursue his pnndples unto 
death. — A men can Crisis. 

Christopher Brunei 



F. A. HORNIBROOK MEMORIAL APPEAL 

Fred Homibrook who died on March 31st, aged 88 was an active 
worker for Freethou^t all his life. He was regarded with deep 
affection and admiration by those who knew him, and he possesKd 
those qualities that the unthinking often claim to be the mono- 
poly of "true Christians". 

Certainly he had all the qualities of those true men and wooko 
who have dedicated themselves down the ages to causes sofD^ 
times unpopular, but always honourable. And at all times he 
had the unstinting support and encouragement of his wife Nina. 
We feel that his many friends will welcome the opportunity of 
contributing to an appeal for Mrs. Homibrook wtu^ we aie 
privileged to sponsor. Cheques, postal orders etc. should be made 
payable to the *T. A. Homibrook Memorial App^ Conmiittee*', 
and sent to the Hon. Treasurer at 103 Borough tU^ Street, Loo- 
don, S.E.I. All donations will be acknowledged. 

William Collins, Richard Condon, Peter Cotes, 
William Griffiths, William Mcllroy and David Tribe. 
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Killing no Murder^^ 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



\ FEW weeks ago in an article, **The Ethics ot Assassina- 
lion", I cited 3ie famous pamphlet written in 1657 to 
idvocate the assassination of the Lord Protector, Oliver 
Cromwdl. It would appear from subsequent correspon- 
lence that this classical advocacy of tyrannicide is nowa- 
days almost forgetten. However, the political and religious 
murders of President Kennedy and Malcolm X have made 
iiis grim subject again topical. Killing no Murder remains 
the classical discussion of this dubious and intriguing 
:heine, and it may not be out of place to again bring this 
nost remaricable pamphlet to the notice of contemporary 
readers. For, apart from its author's highly controversial 
inclusions, Edward Sexby's thesis is without doubt a 
most remarkable one; a masterpiece of ironic eloquence 
ind logical analysis. Despite its ruthless conclusions, it 
is one d the great political pamphlets in the English 
^guage. 

Its author, steeped in the Puritan tradition of biblical 
eloquence, was an authentic master of English prose in 
ivhat was perhaps its classical epoch. For like his great 
Puritan contemporaries, Milton and Bunyan, Sexby's 
jtyle reveals strong traces of the stately eloquence of tiie 
Authorised Version (1604) of the Bible, a monument of 
eloquent English prose if scarcely of scientific accuracy. 
[ would rank Killing no Murder as in the top flight of 17th- 
rentury English prose, and its ex-Ironside author as not 
)nly one of the most acute critics of dictatorship in politi- 
.^1 literature but as the literary equal in prose, even of 
lis fellow puritans Milton and Bunyan. As a modem 
adical publicist recently reminded us, the Cromwellian 
irmy nurtured the seeds of English democracy. 

From internal evidence. Killing no Murder, was written 
n February 1657, soon after the failure of the conspiracy 
rf Colonel Miles Sindercomb to kill the Lord Protector, 
31iver Cromwell, as he passed down Whitehall; an earlier 
ittempt to kill Cromwell as he drove through the streets 
)f London in 1653 to assume the Protectorship had also 
larrowly failed, when a huge stone crashed through the 
^ss roof of his carriage. Both Sindercomb and the 
luthor of Killing no Murder were members of the Level- 
ers, an egalitarian group in Cromwell's Ironsides, who 
¥Ould now be described as the extreme left of the English 
devolution in the mid-1 7th century. As usually perhaps 
n the later stages of successful revolutionary movements, 
he radical wing became disappointed at the slow pace 
md incomplete results of the revolution for which they 
lad fought. Like Milton, they evidently held that " a new 
presbyter is but old priest writ large". 

The Levellers had, in particular, expected a much 
greater degree of political and economic democracy than 
Cromwell's r^me was prepared to grant. In particular, 
he republican elements in the army were incensed at what 
hey believed was the Protector's intention to restore the 
nonarchy in his own person and dynasty. 

Cromwell twice refused the crown, but his radical critics 
icliervcd that these were only feelers and that "King 
)live^* would eventually succeed King Charles. Soon 
ifter the trial and execution of the Sindercomb conspiri- 
ors, another officer in the army. Colonel Edward Sexby 
)ublished Killing no Murder, a passionate defence <k 
Jindercomb and an outspoken demand for the assassi- 
lation of Cromwell. The pamjAlet was printed in H(rf- 
and (then the most liberal regime in Europe) under the 
>seudonym of William Allen. But its real author came 



over clandestinely from Holland and distributed copies 
all over the country. 

On June 24th, he was arrested by Cromwell's ubiquitous 
secret police when on the point of embarking for Holland. 
He died violently in the Tower of London on January 13th, 
1658 either as a result of committing suicide (as stated 
by the government) or (much more likely) assassinated 
by his jailers; "shot whilst trying to escape" would be the 
modem expression. Prior to the publication of his famous 
diatribe against Cromwell, Sexby had had a chequered 
career as successively a colonel in Cromwell's army, a 
diplomatic agent of the Conunonwealth regime, and finally 
as an anti-Cromwellian agitator. 

Shordy brfore the publication of his pamphlet, he had 
been trying to form an incongruous alliance against Crom- 
well of his republican critics on the Lrft (as we now term it) 
and of his royalist enemies on the then political Right. In 
connection with which, Sexby had had an audience with 
the exiled Charles Stuart then resident in Holland, but had 
expressly stipulated that he "was not to bend the knee" 
to the future Charles II. Meanwhile the sensation made 
by Killing no Murder, was terrific. One of its most inter- 
ested readers was Cromwell himself and Sexby had the 
(posthumous) satisfaction of assisting to do with his pen 
what he had advocated doing with the dagger. 

For Cromwdl was so haunted by die fear of assassina- 
tion that he resorted to the most extraordinary precautions, 
changing his guards every day and his bedroom every 
night: Finally he "died ot the fear of dymg", (as a con- 
temporary royalist pamphleteer remarked significantly) on 
September 3rd, 1658, his "lucky day", the precise anni- 
versary of his decisive victories at E)unbar and Worcester 
— surely a bizarre illustration of the biblical adage that 
the pen is mightier than the sword, or the dagger! 

Colonel Sexby's arguments for tyrannicide are not only 
eloquent and logical, but are extremely learnt, replete 
with classical and theological, lore. And some of them 
seem to be derived from earlier Jesuit manuals on regicide. 
As I have shown elesewhere, Sexby's intermediary during 
his negotiations with Charles Stuart was a famous Jesuit, 
William Talbot SJ, later Archbishop of Dublin. Extremes 
meet: Jesuits and red publications combined against their 
common enemy, Cromwell. Cf my book: The Revolu- 
tionary Tradition in England, p. 131. 

Unfortunately, in an article of this summary nature it 
is quite impossible to do even the barest justice to this great 
pamphlet, which begins with an ironic reminder to Crom- 
well that, however great his services to mankind may have 
been in his life they were nothing to the benefits that Crom- 
well would bequeath to his contemporaries by abruptly 
quitting this mortal scene. "For when the Father of his 
country is dead, all of us will be his heirs". 

Sexby goes on to outline the characteristics, not only 
of Cromwell and of the eight major-generals who then 
ruled Great Britain under the Protectorate, but which 
permanentiy reappear under every police state. Indeed — 
and again quite apart from its special subject matter— 
Sexby's pamphlet must surely be regarded as one of the 
most powerful and permanent analyses ever penned of 
the endemic characteristics of every dictatorship. Much 
of it is still as relevant in connection with modem police 
states as it was, no doubt, to the military dictatorship of 
Cromwell and his major-generals. Its author passes with 
(Concluded on page 180) 
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This Believing World 

So THE Goya portrait of the Duks of Wellington has been 
recovered by the police without any "psycfic" interven- 
tion by the "world-famous" Dutch clairvoyant Gerard 
Croiset, who completely failed to find it when he was here 
in England a few weeks ago. His failure was however not 
quite as bad as the utter failure oi our own mediums, who 
had a much longer time to contact the spirits. 

• 
Their astonishing success has always been in getting in 
touch with sonwtoody's Uncle George or Aunt Martha, 
still alive in Summerland after being dead and buried in 
this vale of tears years ago. These spirits have never the 
slightest difficulty in pointing out where the old flower pots 
still stand, or where a long lost will can be found in a 
disused bureau. Six poor girls were murdered this year, 
and not a single clue has been ofitered the police about the 
murderer by any medium. What a farce is "mediumship". 

• 
You can't keep true Christians out of the news. Here we 
have the Exclusive Plymouth Brethren back — in court this 
time, trying their utmost to stop a wife whose husband left 
her the better to worship Jesus, from interfering with their 
divine service. The wife actually had the temerity to call 
the Brethren "a lot of brain-washed idiots", for which, 
instead of turning the other cheek, they wanted her to be 
put in prison. Alas an unbelieving judge refused (Daily 
Express, 22/5/65) to grant such an order. We can't help 
wondering — ^what would Jesus himself have done if faced 
with such a case? 

if 

Although the Oberammergau Passion Play in Bavaria 
will not take place until 1970, it is already beginning to be 
talked about. The Sunday Express recently had five 
columns about it, though there was nothing said about it 
being as anti-Semitic as Mein Kampf itself. Whether Otto 
Preisinger will take the part of Jesus again is not certain, 
but of course he talked a lot about **our Lord" in the 
article. Indeed, Preisinger found out that "Christ was a 
very strong man". The strongest man that ever lived? We 
expected something of the sort. 

We do not hear much these days of the Congregational 
Union, but we note that its new chairman, the Rev. E. 
Gould, wants a Christian warden in every street "to help 
and advise those in need". He wants even more — ^a "tre- 
mendous uiAeaval" (Daily Express 18/5/65) in his Church, 
to provide "spearheads of evangelism'*. In his own church, 
records were made of discussions between Christians and 
non-Christians and these were played back. But alas it 
appears that the Christian case was unsatisfactory "because 
people were not sure enough of their facts or shy of getting 
involved in an argument . . .". Which is a way of saying 
that the Christian case made a very poor show. It is a 
pity that Mr. Gould himself does not try his hand with a 
well-informal Freethinker. Is he shy? 



TEENAGE SEX 

Notwithstanding all the influence to which young people of today 
are exposed-greater independence; the weakening of family bonds 
and religious mfluences; the development and exploitation of the 
teenage commercial market; earlier maturity and the powerful 
sex drive at this age — ^nowithstanding all this, the results of this 
researdi show that premarital sexual relations are a long way from 
being universal amongst teenagers, for well over three-quarters of 
the boys and giris in our samiMe have never engaged in them. 

—Michael Sdiofidd (T/fe Sunday Times, 23/5/65) 

Well, Weill Surprise, surprise! 



"KILLING NO MURDER** 

(Concluded from page 179) 

consummate literary skill from learned logic to passionate 
denunciation, and concludes with a tremendous burst of 
eloquence clearly modelled on the biblical prose of the 
Apocalypse. 

"There's a great Roll behind, even of those that are in 
his own muster, rolls that are ambitious oi the name of the 
Deliverers of their country and they know what the action 
is that will purchase it. His [Cromwell's] bed his table 
is not secure, and he stands in need of oth^ guards to 
defend him against his own. Death and destruction pur- 
sue him wheresoever he goes; they follow him everywhere 
like his fellow-travellers, and at last they will come upon 
him like armed men. Darkness is bid in his secret places, 
a fire not blown shall consume him; it shall go ill with him 
that is left in his Tabernacle. He shall flee from the Iron 
weapon and a Bar of Steel shall smite him throu^. Be- 
cause he hath oppressed and foresaken the poor, because 
he hath violently taken away a House that he buUded not; 
we may be confident, and so may he, that ere long all this 
will be accomplished. For the triumphing of the wicked 
is but short and the joy of the Hypocrite but for a moment. 
Though His Excellency mount up to the Heavens, and his 
Head reacheth unto the clouds, yet he shall perish like hh 
own dung. They that have seen him shall say Where is 
he?" 

After this burst of burning rhetoric with whidi Sexby 
concludes his pamphlet, it is somewhat of an anticlimax 
that whilst Cromwell died in the same year as Sexby (1658), 
yet his demise was not followed by the mill«iium, but by 
the Restoration, a vastly more corrupt and incompetent 
regime than was that of Oliver Cromwell. 

There are perhaps lasting lessons in "The Ethics of 
Assassination" to be learned from this historical anti- 
climax. 

FOUR POEMS 

THE OLD CARDINAL 
His servants. 
Fee, Fi, Fum and Fo, 
are dead long lonx and long ago. 
The woman who kept house for him 
be^^ame a bride in black. 
He lives alone 
and lives because 
his Hell's too full 
for him to die. 

THE SEMINARY AND BRIGHT WINTER 
In the maze of midsummer 
they spread a safety net, 
fit for a bishop, 
and bodies go 
straight into the cupboard. 
But then in wintertune the masters are 
too cold to watdi with care 
just how the students grow! 

THE HOLY GHOST 
Mandarin angels 

borrow books I 

ex libris Eucharist. I 

They do their nuts { 

at mention of 
a quiver of 
wood warblers. 

TOADS FOR SUPPER 
The handsome devil spent 
one night in heaven. 
'They weren't," 
he smirked, 
"an angeb!" 

OSWELL BLAKESTO?i 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

Items for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinbui:gh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 
evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

London Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 
(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 
L Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 
(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 
Evenings. 

Merseyside Branch NSS (Pieriiead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 
1 pjn,: Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 

North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 
Every Sunday, noon : L. Ebury. 

Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 
1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 



Notes and News 

Ecumenism pursues its leisured — and mainly one-sided 
way. The Bishop of Bath and Wells, the Right Rev. 
Edward Henderson will, we learn from the Guardian 
(24/5/65), take part in the annual Roman (Catholic pilgri- 
make to Glastonbury on July 4th. He will thus become 
the first Anglican bishop to take part oflScially in a Roman 
Catholic pilgrimage. At Glastonbury Abbey, mass will 
be celebrated for the first time since the dissolution, and 
Archbishop dlardinale will crown a statue of Our Lady of 
Glastonbury. 

• 
The twenty-eighth successor to St. Ignatius as Father- 
General of the Society of Jesus, Father Pedro Arrupe, is 
considered to be a man of the centre, CJeorge Armstrong 
reported from Rome (The Guardian, 24/5/65). He is 
certainly a man of experience. A 57-year-old Basque, 
Father Arrupe returns to Europe after having been a mis- 
sionary in Japan since just before the last war. He was 
3n the outskirts of Hiroshima when the first A-bomb was 
dropped, and his early traming as a medical student proved 
useful in setting up field hospitals. He also believes in 
iction. He would like to see the Jesuits entering into the 
ivorking world — ^perhaps taking up where the worker 
priests were forced by Pius XII to leave off. His predeces- 
^r. Father Janssens, hoped that at least 30 per cent of the 
results would become engaged in actual mission work, but 
It present the figure is only 19 per cent. Having served 
n Mexico and the USA as well as Japan, Father Arrupe 
s missionary minded and may succe^ in increasing the 
percentage. 

>N May 23rd, Father Agnellus Andrew, the BBCs inter- 
jreter of Roman Catholic ceremonies — ^the papist Richard 
Mmbleby — launched an appeal for £500,0(X) to extend 



and modernise the Catholic Centre for Television, Radio 
and Cinema at Hatch End, Middlesex. Religious pro- 
grammes would be recorded at the C^entre for use in the 
newly-emerging countries of Africa, Asia and South 
America, and students would be trained in the efficient use 
of broadcasting techniques. "A vast erosion of the Chris- 
tian faith is going on all over the world". Father Andrew 
said. And he regretted that "We have still not succeeded 
in harnessing Christianity to the power of the broadcasting 
medium". But he can hardly attribute the failure to lack 
of practice. 

• 
Last year the Church Conmiissioners' investments earned 
£18 million, nearly half the total income of the Church of 
England. "A (Thurch which is really committed to serving 
humanity should give this money away", said Nicolas 
Stacey. Rector of Woolwich, writing in the Observer 
(23/5/65). Increasingly thoughtful Christians found them- 
selves believing more and more in less and less — "more 
deeply committed to (Zlirist, more ready to be reverently 
agnostic about much else". And so, Mr. Stacey prayed 
and pleaded for a "resurrected Church" which would not 
express its life in mighty buildings and other expressions 
of "worldly power and status". Its work would be done 
"without fuss or publicity through small groups of people 
meeting in their own homes and places of work . . . plan- 
ning how they can best serve the community through the 
secular, statutory and voluntary organisations". This, be- 
lieve it or not, is the way in which Mr. Stacey thinks the 
Church could survive. 

• 
It MUST however be said in Mr. Slacey's favour that he 
sets an example. Though now Rural Dean of Greenwich 
as well as Rector of Woolwich, he is no longer paid by 
the Church, but earns his living outside. 

if 
Robert Browning, as (Uiristopher Ricks mentioned in 
his New Statesman review (21/5/65) of Browning to his 
American Friends (Bowes and Bowes, 50s.), never forgave 
the Spiritualists who "gulled" his Elizabeth. And the best 
letters in the collection, Mr. Ricks said, "are those where 
he meets his old spiritualist enemies again". Notably, of 
course, "Mr. Sludge the Medium", alias Daniel Dunglas 
Home. Another, Sophie Eckley, "cheated Ba [Elizabeth] 
from the beginning" but Browning admitted "in the bitter- 
ness of truth", that his wife deserved it "for shutting her 
eyes and stopping her ears as she determinedly did". 

• 
For once all the bishops — or at least the four who voted — 
were on the right side in the House of Lords on the motion 
for the second reading of Lord Arran*s bill on homosexu- 
al law reform, which was passed by 94 votes to 49. For- 
mer Conservative Lord Chancellors, Lord Dilhome and 
Lord Kilmuir bitterly attacked the bill; former Lord Chief 
Justice Goddard spoke of "bugger's clubs" being "given 
a charter"; and Lord Montgomery made a comparison 
with "the devil and all his works". The present Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Gardiner and most of the Labour peers 
seem to have supported Lord Arran, but the Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary to the Home Office specifically dissociated 
the Government from the bill. Mr. Wilson's might be a 
great reforming Government, but it has its limits. And 
when Mr. Leo Abse sought leave to introduce a homo- 
sexual law reform bill in the House of Commons, 51 
Labour members voted against it, along with 126 Con- 
servatives and one Liberal. The minority in favour com- 
prised 114 Labour members, 40 Conservatives and seven 
Liberals. 
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As previously mentioned, our entire solar system with all 
its planets and moons describes a huge curcle around 
another sun in space, viz., the star Sirius. This movement 
takes 25,920 years to complete and, during that time, our 
Sun appears to traverse through various constellations or 
star-clusters. This was already known to the ancients 
from China to Mexico and from Babylon to Egypt. 

They called that belt or apparent pathway the large 
zodiac, because there is also the small zodiac of 12 months 
to which reference will be made later on. 

By arbitrarily dividing that huge circle into 12 sections 
(or houses), they gave to each of them an appropriate 
sign and name and called the duration of 2,160 years an 
"age". Twelve of these ages constitute one complete turn 
of our solar system around Sirius. 

As all the religious festivals in the world were — and 
still are — based on the movement of sun, moon and pla- 
nets and the resulting four seasons, it is sheer imbecility 
on the part of the various denominations to assert that 
either the birth or the death of their central figure, or any 
'^miraculous" happening in their particular orthodoxy 
had anything to do with the seasonal festival. 

But for a long time it was something of a mystery why 
practically all the Sungods and most of the Christs and 
Messiahs should have been portrayed as having had two 
mothers. The answer can be found in the small zodiac. 
For if one draws a straight line from the zodiac's section 
called Virgo, going through the pivotal centre to the oppo- 
site section called Pisces, one has traversed six months, 
which will presently be seen to dramatise not only cosmic 
happenings, but also man's evolutionary development. 

The ancients localised the birth of the natural man in 
the zodiac^ house of Virgo, and that of the evolved man 
in the opposite house of Pisces. These, then were the 
houses of the two mothers of life's progeny. The first was 
the Virgo mother, the primeval symbol of the Virgin Mary 
—thousands of years before the year One. Virgo gave 
man his natural birth by water (all babies are bom in a 
sac of water! ) and became known as the "Water-mother". 
Pisces stocMd as the symbol of the evolved and intellectual 
man and was called the "Fish-mother". 

Describing man. Plato wrote: "through body, it is an 
animal, through intellect, it is a god". No wonder then 
that Virgo was poetised as the Water-mother of the natural 
man, and Pisces as the intellectual and ethically-evolved 
man or the god-to-be. Man's physical body is the high 
product of a biological evolution that actually started in 
the ocean water! The Virgin mothers are all identified 
with water as symbol and their various names, such as 
Meri, Mary, Myra. Myrrha, Miriam. Venus (bom of the 
sea-foam, stirred between the knees of Jupiter, as he 
waded through the seas). Tiamat and Thallath (Thalassa 
Gre^k for sea) are all designations for water or the sea. 

On the other hand, there are the fish avatars of Vishnu 
(the second god of the Hindu triad), such as the Babylon- 
ian loannes who. like the Egyptian Horus and the Gospel 
Jesus, and the Hebrew Jonah (derived from Joannes)— 
all came as the zodiacal Pisces or Ichthys, "fish" in Greek, 
and offered themselves as "food for man", while the latter 
is immersed in the sea of generation. 

I>agon, the national god of the Philistines, represented 
as half-man and half-fish, was to his worshippers the sym- 
bol of the fertilising power of nature. And the Assyrian 
goddesses Atergatis and Semiramis (who is none other 



than the Astarte of the Old Testament and equates with 
the Greek Aphrodite and the Roman Venus, were actually 
called "fish-mothers"! 

To put it concisely in one sentence: — all the various 
Christs and saviours were credited with two mothers, be- 
cause Virgo was the water-mother erf the natural man, 
and Pisces was the fish-mother of the spiritually evolved 
or highly ethical and intellectual man. 

May we put in a not out of the way aside, viz., that 
most humanists, agnostics and atheists have, bemuse they 
spurn ecclesiastical dogmas, adopted in their stead highly 
ethical standards or maxims which, to them, are spirit- 
ually guiding lines of a far higher and more advanced type 
than the reason-insulting doctrines of a group of bigoted, 
stupid and superstitious creed manufacturers of the 3rJ 
and 4th century! 

The greatest honour and respect should be accorded to 
the I>ane Hans Christian Anderson and, likewise, to the 
two German brothers Grimm because, unlike the writers 
of the New Testament, none of them had the impudence 
to call their fairy-tale books "holy" or "sacred". 

Maybe, a hundred years hence, we shall have an "Inter- 
national Board of Writers and Historians" to determine 
whether any book deserves the predicate or subtitle "holy'' 
or "sacred". And also, whether any historical person, 
like the Emperor Constantine I., of Nicean disrepute, 
deserved the subtitle "the Great" — or, whether the full 
subtitle should really have been "the Great Scoundrel". 

It is impossible to assess the psychological effect and 
damage on children and teenagers caused by the honiUe 
story of the beheading of the disciple John. But even to 
an adult, the picture of John's head being presented to an 
alleged "King" Herod on a platter (on account of a "pro- 
mise" given to a strip-tease dancer) is one of the tnosi 
repulsive and macabre representations in the Bible's exten- 
sive calender of wicked atrocities — real or imaginary. 

Alas, when one investigates this particular yam of [mous 
f rightfulness, one comes to the astonishing discovery thai 
the Tetrarch Herod of Galilee had died already in the year 
4 BC and could not possibly have enjoyed the dancing 
of the damsel 35 or 36 years later on! 

But the greatest denouement awaits the investigator who 
makes use of the Julian calendar and the Roman Catholic 
calendar of "Saints" in connection with the large zodiac 
He will find that the "death" of John the Baptist is fixed 
on August 29th. On that day, a specially bri^t star, 
representing the head of the constellation Aquarius, rises, 
whilst the rest of his body is below the horizon, at exactly 
the same time as the sun sets in Leo (the kingly sign repre- 
senting Herod). Thus the latter "beheads" John, because 
John is associated with Aquarius, and the horizon curs 
off the head of Aquarius] 

And that was that. 

(To be continued) 

NATIONAL SECULAR SOCIETY 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

New Victoria Hotel, Corporation Street, Birmingham 

Reception in the New Victoria Hotel on 

Saturday, June 5th at 7 p-m. 

THE CONFERENCE 

(for Members only) 

will be held on Sunday, June 6th in two sessions : 

10 am.— 12.30 pm. and 2 pjn.— 4.30 pjn. 
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A Distinguished Humanist 

By D. M. CHAPMAN 



I oon't mind finding fault with God but not with Gilbert 
Murray — not that Gilbert Murray is beyond criticism mind 
you; it's just that his Humanist Essays, recently reissued 
in Unwin Books, (7s. 6d.) lend themselves more to high 
praise. Some idea of what is to be aijoyed in this collec- 
tion will be presented but, first of all, a word or two about 
the author would be in order for those who are unacquain- 
ted with him. 

CJilbert Murray, who was destined to become Britain's 
foremost Greek scholar, was bom in Australia in 1866 but 
moved to England while still a youth. Even as a child he 
was shocked by the cruelty of certain stories in the Bible, 
while in the school yard he had many a fight in defence 
of tortured animals. As he matured, intellectual argu- 
ments against religion developed, but his intellect was 
always integrated with his sensitive nature. This welding 
of high sensitivity and intellect was to be seen in his other 
endeavours of which his work in Greek drama was the 
most famous. His brilliance was early rewarded at the 
age erf twenty-three with a Professorship of Greek at Glas- 
gow. Later he returned to Oxford, where durii^ the re- 
mainder of his ninety-one years he continued his studies 
and worked for peace as a staunch supporter of the Lea- 
gue of Nations and the United Nations. Why the ashes 
of this freethinker now rest in Westminster Abbey is an 
interesting question I cannot answer. 

The essays are divided into literary and philosophical 
ones. Ahnost all are of World War I vintage as certain 
allusions to the times show, but in no way are they ren- 
dered quaint or irrelevant with the passage of time. His 
prophesy that a second world war would bring about the 
end of civilisation was wrong, but lest we feel superior 
in our hindsight let us be sobered by the realisation that 
today it is almost a question of life surviving another 
world war. The main allusions however in these essays 
come from classical Greece and it's from this rich source 
that Gilbert Murray was able to draw some uncanny paral- 
lels with his day. Often though, especially in the essays 
dealing with Greek drama, the subject matter is treated 
for its own sake in such a way that interest is developed 
even for readers having no familiarity with Euripides and 
Aristophanes. Only seldom does a Gredc or Latin phrase 
pass imtranslated, for usually Murray is able to impart the 
meaning without the reader being aware of the translating, 
unlike some of the heavy-handed efforts one often encoun- 
ters. 

The problem of translation is chiefly this: a reader who 
has spent his youth suffering to master Greek and Latin 
does not want to be cheated by having the thrill of a per- 
sonal translation snatched from hun by the author; and 
what is worse, why give it to those who have not suffered? 
Gilbert Murray's art was to please both parties. His 
translations were by no means those of the pedant for 
instead of using the word "overwhelmed" m one instance, 
he boldly translated the Greek equivalent as "niagaraed'*. 

Now. anybody can tell you who won the Battle of 
Cucumber Junction— and its date— but ever so rarely 
someone like Gilbert Murray comes along who can blend 
the historical facts in with the subtle moods and attitudes 
of the time and make them live for us. This feeling for 
a period in history comes with long study of all aspects 
of the civilisation and with a poet's intuition in reading 
between the lines without getting carried away or forcing 
present day attitudes into the past. 



This last point implies that some attitudes ot the ancients 
should seem strange or inexplicable to us but of all the 
ancient civilisations, that of the Greeks would seem most 
akin to ours, especmlly in many oi the ways we approach 
and think about a problem. Our recent strongly experi- 
mental approach to problems is an exception but, never- 
theless, since we can trace much of the b^t of our philo- 
sophical and scientific outlook to the Greeks, it is not sur- 
prising that we feel this kinship. Murray's essays are an 
eloquent argument in favour of this view as he shows just 
how great our debt is to this race. Had we evolved into 
a mystically orientatai civilisation, then India, the "very 
gonad of theology'' (as H. L. Mencken put it) migjit have 
seemed more spiritually at one with us, and the Greek 
phenomenon, on the other hand, a mere aberration of his- 
tory. 

Murray was his own devil's advocate concerning the 
usefulness of Greek studies. "Granted . . . that the ancient 
poets and philosophers were all that you say, surely the 
valuable parts of their thought have been absorbed long 
since in the common fund of hiunanity . . . Why go back 
and labour over their actual words?" His answers, by 
the way, are required reading for schoolmasters engaged 
in teaching Latin and Greek. 

Plato's vivid imagery of the shadows in the cave and 
how these imperfect projections of reality constitute the 
world of those untutored in philosophy, is well known. 
Murray too, in the same tradition, expressed the life led 
by the ignorant in the following fashion: 

Think of life as a vast picture gallery, or museum; or better, 
perhaps, as a vast engineering workshop. It is all those things, 
among others. Then think of oneself walking through it. You 
know the average man walks through a museum or a work- 
shop when he knows nothing particular about it You try 
hard to be intelligent; failing in that you try to conceal your 
lack of intelligence. You would b'ke to be interested, but 
you do not know what is interesting and what is not ScMne 
of the specimens strike you as pretty; some of the engines 
seem to you very powerful; you are dazzled and amus^ by 
the blaze of the fires, you are secretly interested in the men 
and wish you could talk to them. But in the main you come 
out at the other end tired and rather dispirited and having 
got remarkably little out of it. That is the way a stupid and 
uneducated man, with no one to help him, goes through life. 

Next, in the same vein, he tells of the difference it makes 
to be guided by someone competent. Most of us at some 
time have felt this way, but it needs the artist to take the 
commonplace and make us aware of it afresh, as well as 
to point out details which escaped us. 

Professor Murray also took no little interest in anthro- 
pology and comparative religion. His ideas on man as a 
soci^ animal are worth noting. Man does not need gods 
and priests to tell him what is good in all matters because 
as a social animal there are instincts eliciting actions of 
self-sacrifice for the good of the species. 

The whole supposition that a system of violent and intense 
rewards and punishments is necessary to induce human beings 
to perform acts for the good of others is based on a false 
psychology which starts from the individual isolated man 
mstead of man the social animal. Man is an integral member 
of his group. Among his natural instincts there are those 
which aim at group-preservation as well as self-preservation 
. . . Even among the animals, a cow, a tigress, a hen pheasant, 
does not need a promise of future rewards to induce her to 
risk her life to saveiher young froip harm . . .Why did St. 
Francis love his f^ow-men, his birds, his enemies? He no 
doubt explained that it was all a part of his love of God. 
True, but his love of Ood was really his humanity . . . "wtdch 
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made him love his group, and take into his group all life that 

met him, especially those parts that needed love most, the 

hdpless, the despised, the angry and hostile. 

Just as great minds drift into senility and beautiful 
women become crones, so too the light the Greeks kindled 
in the Mediterranean world dimmed and was replaced by 
a weary despair for the world and a way out through some 
sort of saviour religion. Hiis state c^ affairs is treated 
in his 'Tagan Religion and Philosofriiy at the Time ot 
Christ". The interesting paradox of gods losing rank 
but gaining in vitality is discussed. J. M. Robertson 
also developed this idea when he speculated on the exist- 
ence of a Joshua-Jesus saviour cult oi great antiquity that 
had always smouldered among the less sophisticated in 
spite of thdr official monotheism. 

I feel that Murray lapsed when he decided to define 
religion in such a way that it had no similarity with any 
dictionary meaning. It would have been easy for him to 
coin a new word for the feeling of awe one has for the 
immensity of the universe, this being his notion of a reli- 
gious attitude. "To be cock-sure is to be without religion. 
The essense of religion is the consciousness ot a vast un- 
known". This, I suppose, makes him a religious atheist. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SECULARISM TODAY 

As a new boy to the ranks of your paper — ^well, new subscriber, 
let us say as I am 63i years of age — ^may I be given a litUe of 
your letter page to comment on seoilarism today. I agree whole- 
heartedly with your correspondent, Michael R. Evans, who com- 
ments on the slight rift between Atheists and Agnostics, and am 
inclined to put it more strongly — ^and have done so in propound- 
ing the agnostic idea for years. A man is as much a fool to pro- 
claim there is no God, as to say there is— wo do not know, 
either way. Not a particularly scholarly way of expressing a 
fundamental truth, maybe, but pretty near the mark ! 

While I agree that dissertations on secularism should be schol- 
arly, so giving dignity and poise to the subject, I do think we 
should be able to speak and write to meet the minds of the not-so- 
educated 0ike me, for instance) and there is a tendency, I find to 
cling too tightly to the past. There seems to me a danger of near- 
canonising Charles Bradlaugh, a little too much mention of the 
days of slavery— wars and bloodshed lying at the door of organised 
religion in past centuries and statements to the effect that the 
advent of Christianity was a tragedy that overcame mankind, etc. 
All this, ybu and your readers may think, sounds like secular- 
heresy, but how can I, or we, answer the really sincere Christian, 
when he or she mentions the undeniably good work that has been 
done in comparatively recent years by people — ordinary people, 
as well as the Schweitzers, the Catholic priest caring for the child- 
thieves and ragamuffins in the streets of Naples, and the various 
societies who operate under the inspiration of Christian belief? 
It seems a lame answer, to say, these people could have benefited 
humanity without having the stimulus of Christian belief — ^in fact, 
from their own inner goodness. Perhaps some of your younger in 
age, but older in secular reasoning and argument, readers, may 
be able to help me with suggestions on these points. 

Now, Mr. Editor, my own particular "anti", is directed against 
the Lord's Day Observance Society, who's moronic activities and 
pharasaical edicts are probably not unknown to your readers. 
\^at is not generally known and realised, is that this Society is 
still very, very strong, both in supporters and finance, and still 
a force to be reckoned with, and to be fought against tooth and 
nail, because there are a surprising number of adherents to this 
ghastly society, among Members of Parliament, which is now 
engaged in examining the old, and not-so-old laws, which these 
religious dictators invoke to gain their own ends. My son and I 
have organised a petition-campaign to get as many names as 
possible to put before Parliament the proposition that these out- 
dated laws, many of which are ridiculous in the extreme, but 
nevertheless, enforcible, removed comjdetely from the Statute 
Book, or at the very least, drastically modified. We call ourselves 
— at the moment, neariy two thousand of us — ^the Sunday Free- 
dom League, and we would like to hear from readers to add their 
names to our petition, and automatically enrol them into our 
League, which we are running entirely at our expense, and wish 
to keeo it so. 



Wales) — and was able to "bring down in flames'* the West of 
England's Representative of the Lord's Day Observance Society. 

John Shephebd, 
Lyndon Vale, Paulton, Near Bristol, Somerset 
DOGMATIC? 

If asked my religion, I reply "Atheist". To say "Agnostic" would 
mean that I have not "got rid of all my gods, in any shape or 
form": they may be half out of the door, but they have not yti 
shaken the dust from their feet. To call onesdf an Ag^ioetic in 
this 20th century, inevitably implies that Christian claims may wdl 
be true, so that, far from '^attacking", the position of Agnosticsm 
hardly seems woith defending. 

To ask for proof "against" something, is to create a contradic- 
tion in tenns, as positive evidence cannot be used in negative 
aigument However, though this may seem like casuistry, kt me 
put forward evidence for the non-existence of a god. As there 
has never been a finite being which could comprehend the infinite, 
so, if an infinite being existed, it would not only not comprdiend 
the finite, but not be aware of it; for infinity is timeless, and bov 
long is a millenium in its span? Similarly, how long can infinity 
itself be? Infinity must consist only of finite periods one after 
the other. If we find no gods in the finite, then there can be 
none in the succession of the periods that go to make up the in- 
finite. A timeless and stateless infinity is by de&iition, non- 
existent, and if postulated, can only be inhabited by mythical 
bein^. 

Michael R. Evans almost puts his finger on the Atheist's real 
problem, whidi is — ^How can any man state categbricaUy anythini 
at all? Rockets to the moon — could the sdratists be deceiving 
us? We might indeed all be dreaming (or having nigfatmares!) 
at this moment. Life, however, involves commitment, essential if 
we are to put our convictions into practice. As there is no evi- 
dence for the existence of fairies at the bottom of my garden, I 
must reject all claims that there are, in spite of the fact that no 
one can prove they are not there. Dogmatic, us Atheists? — not 
so; for we will readily change our appellation to Agnostic, if and 
when someone puts forward evidence to show the existence of 
an unknown god. 

Eric S. Barker. 
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T MATTERS little, for all practical purposes, whether a man 
Jiooses to call himself an Agnostic or an Atheist. To 
ome Gctent, then, the recent discussion in our correspon- 
lence columns over the relative merits of the terms may 
3e considered unimportant. Yet such arguments have 
)een going on at least since T. H. Huxley coined 
*agnosic*', and basically for very much longer. A former 
rfitor cl this paper. Chapman Cohen, devoted a good deal 
>f time to the subject, and , 
lis complementary pamfrfi* 
ets {Agnosticism or and 
Atheism) may be recom- 
nended to new readers. 



VIBWS AND OPINIONS 



-ast wedc, however, an Ag- 

lostic critic, J(An Shepherd, 

nentioned the name of 

Charles Bradlaugh, and 

varned us all against exces- 

ive adulation of that great Victorian, whom we seemed 

n danger of "near-canonising". 

Now, m my opinion, Bradlaugh, far from being over- 
>raised, has never received anything like his due deserts — 
ather in his lifetime or since. It was Freethinkers who 
ecognised his greatness while he lived, and it is Frec- 
hinkers who perpetuate his name today. Some day, I 
)elieve. he will be acknowledged by the world at large as 
he giant that he was. But I can assure Mr. Sheplierd 
hat Bradlaugjh is in no danger of canonisation — ^at least 
n these colunms. Our appreciation is sotmdly based on 
lis merit, and stops this side idolatry. It is appropriate, 
n the circumstances, to recall his Plea for Atheism. 
Ho Cbnceptioii of God 

Bradlaugh wrote his 20-page essay in the hope of remov- 
ng some of the prejudices against Atheists and those — 
ike Voltaire and Paine — ^who have been wrongly accused 
)f atheism. And I am sure that for many he succeeded (the 
Dami*let reached its 20th thousand in 1880) but it is little 
ead today. It is plain, for instance, that Mr. Shepherd 
las never read it. Otherwise he would not equate the 
\theist with a fool who proclaims there is no God. 

The Atheist, Bradlaugh insisted, does not say "There is 
lo God": he says, "I do not know what you mean by God; 

am without idea of God; the word *God* is to me a sound 
x)nveying no clear or distinct affirmation. I do not deny 
jod, because I cannot deny that of which I have no con- 
ception, and the conception of which, by its affirmer, is 
o imperfect that he is unable to dddne it to me". And 

defy our Agnostic critics to detect anything dogmatic 
n that. 

Bradlaugh was a Monist. There was, he affirmed, only 
)ne existence of which — in Spinozan language — every 
>henomenon was a "mode" or modification. And if God 
vere defined to mean "an existence other than the existence 
)f which I am a mode", Bradlaugh was prepared to deny 
3od as impossible. "When the Theist affirms that his God 
s an existence other than, and separate from, the so-called 
naterial universe, and when he invests this separate, hypo- 
:hetical existence with the several attributes of personality, 
omniscience, omnipresence, omnipotence, etemit^, infinity, 
immortality, and perfect goodness, then the Atheist in reply 
says — T deny the existence of such a being'." 



Bradlaugh on Atheism 



The conception of creation was also impossible. We are, 
Bradlaugh said, "utterly unable to construe it in thought 
as possible that the complement of existence has b^n 
either mcreased or diminished, much less can we conceive 
an absolute origination of substance". Here again we, note 
the influence of Spinoza, but we mieht also see it as a philo- 
sophical anticipation of Hoyle and Bondi's "steady state" 
cosmology. (The alternative— and somewhat misleading— 

— appellation, "continuous 

creation" should not, as 
Hoyle has emphasised, be 
taken to indicate creation 
out of nothing). 



By GOLIN McCALL 



As Bradlaugh said: "We 
cannot conceive either, on 
the one hand, nothing be- 
coming something, or on 
the other, something becom- 
ing nothing". If we destroy a gold coin, we are only 
destroying its "condition", not its substance. Creation 
and destruction "denote change of phenomena, they do not 
denote origin or cessation of substance". 

DaemnMi of TheiBm 

Bradlaugh proceeded with this masterly statement of the 
dilemma of theism: 

"The Theist who speaks of God creating the universe, 
must either suppose that Deity evolved it out of himself, 
or that he produced it from nothing. But the Theist can- 
not regard the universe as evolution of Deity, because this 
would identify Universe and Deity, and be Pantheism 
rather than Theism. There would be no distinction of sub- 
stance — no creation. Nor can the Theist regard the uni- 
verse as created out of nothing, because Deity is, according 
to him, necessarily eternal and infinite. God's existence 
being eternal and infinite, precludes the possibility of the 
conception of vacuum to be filled by the universe if created. 
No one can even think of any point in extent or duration 
and say: Here is the point of separation between the crea- 
tor and the created. It is not possible for the Theist to 
imagine a be^nning to the universe. It is not possible 
to conceive either an absolute conmiencement, or an abso- 
lute termination of existence; that is, it is impossible to 
conceive beginning, before which you have a period when 
the universe has yet to be; or to conceive an end, after 
which the universe, having been, no longer exists . . . The 
Theist who argues for creation must assert a point of 
time — that is, of duration, when the created did not yet 
exist. At this point of time either something existed or 
nothing; but something must have existed, for out of 
nothing nothing can come. Something must have existed, 
because the point fixed upon is that of the duration of 
something. This something must have been either finite 
or infinite; if finite it could not have been God, and if the 
something were infinite, then creation was impossible to 
add to infinite existence". 

tKsinissuig God 

Bradlaugh's refutation of theism is, in my view, over- 
whebning. The word "God" defines nothing, demonstrates 
nothing, explains nothing. The Atheist is surely right, 
then, in consciously dismissing God from his reckoning. 
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In the Gospel drama, John the Baptist enacts the role 
of the first-born or natural man, coming first to prepare 
the ground for the advent of the highly evolved, spiritual 
man. Therefore, he would stand in the all^ory as the sou 
of the Water Mother, Virgo, and, under the astrological 
symbolism, would be bom at the autumn equinox. On the 
opposite side of the half-circle would stand the Avatar, 
Jesus, son of the Fish Mother, bom in his mother's house 
of the Fishes, Pisces. These houses are six months apart 
on the zodiacal chart! 

We can discount the Luke fable that John "leaped in 
his mother's womb" when Mary visited her cousin Eliza- 
beth and found her at the six months' stage of her preg- 
nancy. It is but a simple matter of arithmetic to note that 
the last three months of Elizabeth's pregnancy with John 
coincided with the first three of Mary's pregnancy with 
Jesus, bringing the birth of Jesus just six months after 
that of John! 

But the most significant fact is that the early Christians 
actually celebrated the buth of their "Lord and Saviour" 
on March 25th. and only transferred it to December 25th 
in the year 345 AD, by decree of Pope Julian II. In other 
words, the Spring equinox (6 months after John's birth- 
day) would have been the correct burthdate of Jesus — if 
he had ever lived! But it was already in the chart of the 
zodiac some thousands of years, before it could have 
happened in Judaea. 

The implication is overmastering that the alleged his- 
torical occurraice is but a presumption of ignorance, based 
on the zodiac when the latter became circulated as history 
among the unintelligent masses. People who were children 
in intellect took the grand parables and allegories of ancient 
"science" as veritable history. It was symmptomatic of the 
age of unreason. 

It has been said that every time a man opens his Bible, 
he closes his mind to reason. That those people who are 
delicately described as "practising Christians" do not 
criticise the fantasies in their holy book will become 
apparent when the following two accounts are subjected 
to reason and logic. Let us consider Jesus's alleged entry 
into Jemsalem and we shall immediately realise that when 
myth is turned into "history", it becomes ludicrous in the 
extreme. 

According to Matthew, Jesus sat astride two asses, viz., 
mother and foal; even a circus-bom would have the 
greatest diflSculty to emulate such a feat! But Mark and 
Luke make him sit on the young foal "on which no man 
had ever sat", implying that an ordinary donkey was not 
good enough for such an exalted person. Alas. — the 
asinine writers of this cmde canard never considered that 
the young foal would break down under the weight of a 
robust saviour! 

But, say the gospel writers, it was all done "so that it 
should be fulfillal where it was written". When one looks 
up where it was "written", viz.. the Egyptian papyri; one 
finds that the ass was the symbol of the Egyptian god 
Atum and that such an ass-headed god can be seen on the 
tomb of Rameses VI. The god was always depicted as 
creating and procreating in the two characters of Father 
and Son, Osiris and Horns: Horns the babe and Horns the 
man. Hence the all^ory of the ass and the foal! 

In a later period, the god was called Atum-Iu. and. 
pictured with the ears of an ass, and lu is both ass and god. 



That lusa was by the Romans turned into lesus. has 
already been mentioned. 

Coming now to the entry into Jemsalem — how couM 
Jesus have found the populace, whose hostility was so 
great that it ended in his alleged "death" within a week, 
to welcome him with hosannas and strewn palms? And 
how could he have got the crowd out for sudi a reception 
without the help of publicity? All that is a little more than 
one can swallow! 

Before the Joshua invasion, Canaan was a dependence 
of Egypt and. according to tablets found at Td-el-Amama, 
a city of the Jebusites was called Umsalim. Later on 
David made it his capital and called it Jem-salem (salem 
or sholom meaning "peace"). The ancient Egyptians 
believed that, after death, they would go to a "City of 
heavenly peace" and called that place Aarm-Hetep which 
was the prototype of the Greek Elysian fields. (Aami 
meaning "fields" and hetep, "peace".) 

We can find this symbolism amongst all the ancient 
nations. The Paradise of ancient Persia, the Garden of 
Allah or AUu (Aarm), the happy Isles and the Indians' 
happy hunting grounds, then Valhalla, the heaven for the 
Nordic brave— not forgetting Augustine's "City of God" 
and Bunyan's "Celestial City". We even have a poetical 
"Jemsalem" in England's green and pleasant land! And 
delightful Elysian Fields— Champs Elys^ — in Paris. 

Thus, from first being a city of the imagination "in 
the heavens", it became a city on the map! Many nations 
of antiquity used their capital city as the earthly counter- 
part of the allegorical heavenly city. But the not-so-bri^il 
scenario writers of the New Testament, who copied the 
entire story from ancient Egyptian papyri me^ed the 
whole thing up and, instead of putting the "reception" d 
the alleged saviour in the "holy heavenly city" after his 
death, put it before. Not possessing enough acumeiu the\' 
mixed up the locations and thus turned a delightful fabb 
into impossible history! 

The Egyptians always pictured the god as riding into 
the "kingdom of glory" on the back of the ass (a lowh 
animal), thereby portraying his conquest over his lowa^ 
animal self. That's why we are blessed with a "Pahn Sunday 
and a fabulous triumphal entry into Jemsalem of a smiling 
saviour sitting astride two donkeys! 

Hewn out of the stonework outside dtholic churches, 
one can sometimes see four curious figures which, accord- 
ing to the district or the local tradition, are variously des- 
cribed as representing the "four evangelists" or the four 
living creatures mentioned in the Apocalypse and Ezeldd 

Actually, they are merely the four points erf the compass 
and have been adopted from the zodiac in whidi they are 
known as the "four fixer signs" and are three months apait 
They are Leo the lion, Taums the bull, Aquarius the water- 
bearer, and Scorpio, also known as the eagle. AccordiiK 
to tradition, the lion represents Shem, the Lion of Judaii 
and the Semitic race. The bull symbolises Egypt and the 
land of Ham. Aquarius is said to represent the mythical 
Noah and the renmants of the Atlanteans, the Adamk 
race, driven by a catastrophical flood to the four quarters 
of the globe. And Scorpio or the eagle, belongs to Ja|4K( 
who is alleged to have travelled north, thus becoming **thc 
father of the Aryan race". 

Whilst all this is mere mysticism, a few indisputabk 
(Concluded on page 188) 
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)PENiNG the 1965 Annual General Meeting of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, the Chairman, Mr. Malcolm 
birdie, declared that reports about young people m 
Brighton this Easter had made it necessary to point out 
liat they were not sub-human and had a perfect right to 
/ear long hair and sleep on the beach if they so wished. 
i'aking this a stage further, the General Secretary, Mr. 
4artin Ennals deplored the number of cases of youths 
emanded in custody on trivial charges for which, even if 
>roved. the punishment should not be imprisonment. 
Another matter which disturbed him was the failure to 
>rovide satisfactory compensation for those wrongfully 
onvicted and imprisoned. The Council's most sensa- 
ional recent activities had been in connection with the 
rhallenor cases, where, after some two years* delay, an 
official report was still awaited. Investigations of the 
Ombudsman proposals were still under way, and the 
rouncil was continuing its representations in favour of a 
nore democratic jury service and more rffective race rela- 
ions bill. 

EKscussions of motions was integrated with approval of 
he annual report (published as a very useful booklet, 
:/vi7 Uberty, 1965, Is. 6d. plus postage from NOCL, 4 
:amden Hi^ Street, London, N.W.I). Firstly, the Coun- 
;il was instructed to follow up its work in convening the 
irst all-party (Irish and English) conference to discuss 
)olitical and religious discrimination in Northern Ireland, 
)y calling for a Royal Commission or independent inquiry. 

The report mentions certain anomalies relating to young 
)eople. They may fight in national wars at 18 but not 
'ote for or against them; bet in a betting shop but not 
end in football pools coupons; be made bankrupt, but 
lot bring legal proceedings, take out a mort^ige, enter 
nto hire purchase agreements or make a will. The AGM 
considered the age of majority should be 18. 

The National Secular Society gladly accepted amend- 
nent of its motion on Sunday observance, which originally 
eferred to implementation of Crathome as a second-best 
nterim measure. Almost unanimously it was agreed that 
'in order that all citizens may be able to indulge in busi- 
less or pleasure at ^M times not debarred by employment 
igreements, this Annual General Meeting urges HM 
Government as soon as possible to repeal the absolute 
Junday Observance Acts". 

More awareness than hitherto was shown of the educa- 
ional problem of colour prejudice, which depressingly 
:rosses all political and class boundaries. Concern was 
ilso expressed at the arbitrary way in which immigration 
)fficers determine right of entry, and an appeals machinery 
vas called for. The AGM sought amendments of the Race 
delations Bill to include discrimination of employment, 
x)lour-bar advertising, an investigating Tribunal, freehold 
md leasehold property. Northern Ireland and discrimina- 
ion and incitement based on religion. 

There was universal welcome of the proposed appoint- 
nent of Law Commissioners, but a wish to see the inclusion 
)f suitably qualified laymen. It was urged that "after the 
apse of a suitable period of time previous convictions 
ihould be deleted from the record", and that bail should 
)c granted more freely, especially to juveniles. The desire of 
udges to award damages, instead of a jury, was censored, 
ind a resolution instructed the Executive to "investigate 
he position of the International Court set up by the Coun- 
nl of Europe". 



A Progressive League resolution, passed with an over- 
whehning majority, stated: "This Annual General 
Meeting deplores the use of state-supported schools for 
religious indoctrination and wishes to support revision of 
public policy on religious education in schools particularly 
with regard to the removal of the compulsory Act of Wor- 
ship and religious instruction on a purely Christian basis". 

The Executive Committee was instructed to seek reform 
of the system of electoral registration, which is at present 
disenfranchising substantial numbers of people, and Ub^- 
isation (rf postal and proxy voting procedures. For ex- 
ample, wives do not enjoy the latter privil^e— yet another 
example of discrimination against women, which is the 
subject of a new NCCL booklet. (Other titles are Customs 
Procedures and Local Government). The EC was also 
instructed to press for full implementation of the 1948 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which has 
nowhere been applied in toto. 

Motions remitted to the EC at its request, on the stated 
grounds that the matters involved needed further study or 
that the present wording was inadequate, concerned the 
use of tape recordings as evidence in criminal proceedings, 
the recruitment to the Police Force of "ethnic personnel 
in places predominantly inhabited by such ethnic groups", 
and Religion and the Law. This motion, submitt^ by the 
National Secular Society, stated: "This Annual General 
Meeting urges HM Government to remedy the following 
violations of individual and group freedoms entailed by 
the Establishment of the Church of England, viz: (i) in- 
ability of the Church of England to change its formularies 
and forms of service without approval by an external body, 
viz.. Parliament, which may be neither sympathetic nor 
interested; (ii) appointment of higher Church dignitaries 
by the Queen acting on the advice oi the Prime Minister, 
who may be of any or no religion and acting according to 
political considerations; (iii) statutory position of Church 
courts which are outside the normal appeal court mechan- 
ism and state legal aid. and do not enjoy the confidence 
of the public; (iv) use by the Church of past community 
charitable and educational endowments and redeemer 
tithes, which were never voluntarily given to it; (v) presence 
in one of the Houses of l^slature, viz., the Lords, of non- 
elected members with overt ideological commitment; by 
disestablishing and disendowing the Church of England". 

One of the factors contributing to the liveliness of debate 
and great press interest was the presence as seconder of 
Dr. Bryn Thomas, formerly vicar of the Ascension, Balham 
Hill, and defendant in the notorious Southwark Consistory 
Court case of 1961, widely condemned as unjust in journ- 
alistic, legal, and even ecclesiastical circles. An EC 
attempt to amend the motion was defeated, but its proposal 
to remit was then passed. 

The NCCL bulletin for May has this paragraph: "At 
the AGM considerable discussion was provoked on what 
the Council's policy should be on this controversial issue. 
The Executive Committee will be examining the question, 
and will welcome the views of members, both as regards 
any examples which could be given where the civil liberties 
of the subject are infringal by the establishment of the 
Church of England, and as re^rds comments on the rela- 
tionship generally between the two. The Council has 
many members and affiliated organisations who are linked 
with the Church in one way or another, and it is for this 
(Concluded on page 188) 
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This Believing World 

During the ffitlerite regime of bestial murder and torture, 
the reigning Pope Hus XII had very little to say. After 
all the Vatican had a concordat with Germany and Hitler 
had been bom and brought up a Catholic. There was 
always hope that he would return to the fold wh^ he bad 
conauered Europe. We wonder if these thoughts were in 
Cardinal Heenan's mind when he called Hitler the •'father 
of Continental ecumenism'* (Daily Mail, 5/5/65). "Cer- 
tainly", added the Cardinal, '"no man has been more 
responsible for throwing Protestants and Qitholics into 
each other's arms". 

• 

In fact, continued Cardinal Heenan, if England had suf- 
fered enemy occupation, the ecumenical movement, which 
was ''making fair progress", would by now be "very much 
further advanced". And what would a mere "enemy 
occupation" be compared with the coming together of 
Catholics and Protestants — ^with Catholics on top, of 
course! 

• 

However, a leap forward towards unity between the Chris- 
tian Church oi England and the Christian Methodist 
Church looks as if it might take place. Whether the idea 
delights Rome is another matter. She has never liked 
Methodists or the Non-omformist Churches in general 
(herself, of course excepted). And many Methodists are 
by no means sure that there is any real difference between 
Anglo-Catholicism and Roman Catholicism. Of course, 
all Christian sects are true Christians but, but ... ! It is 
such a big "but". There are so many "seperated brethren". 

• 
An awful question has upset Douglas Clark (Sunday 
Express, 23/5/65) "Why does the BBC sneer so much at 
religion?" It axes that masterpiece of perfect piety. Lift 
Up Your Hearts, while the "mockery of faith goes on". 
Mr. Clark is terribly upset. And he solemnly warns the 
BBC and its EKrector General that the people who pay 
their licences "will not stand for it if the BBC tries to go 
Agnostic". 

Now WHY should the BBC be a "Christian institution" at 
all? Why should the millions of people who pay licences, 
and are not Christians, meekly take the primitive and 
credulous stories of devils, angds, miracles, etc., which 
are regularly hurled at them, without protest? Up to 
recently any whisper of agnosticism was cut out of all 
broadcasts if at all possible. But now we are to have a 
series of Saturday-morning Humanist broadcasts (see Notes 
and News). Mr. Clark should listen and learn that religion 
has had its day, and has miserably failed. 

Q)Nsi£«RiNG the enormous success of biblical epics on 
the screen, it is certainly surjHising to find the Rev. R. 
Billington (South London Press 18/5/65) attacking them 
unsparingly because, "from a religious point of view they 
are a complete waste of time and very (rften very mis- 
leading and damaging to the Church". Another clenc calls 
The Greatest Story Ever Told a "disastrous failure", and 
"full of inaccuracies". 

The budget for Billy Graham's Greater London Crusade 
to be held at EarFs Court next year is £300,000 (The 
Guardian, 3/6/65). This sum includes £166,000 for rent 
of the stadium and administration, and £60,000 for adver- 
tising and publicity. Postal notices have, ot course, been 
soing out for months now to anybody who has shown any 
mterest in Graham's past crusades, and a Ug attendance 
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is guaranteed. How many will be converted and how many 
of the conversions will be permanent are anybody's guesses. 
We should guess low in each case. But it won't prevent 
Evangelistic Christians thoroughly enjoying themselves, 
and we have no wish to be a spoilsport. 



THE AGE OF UNREASON 

(Concluded from page 186) 

facts remain. The Hebrews carried the original Egyptian 
typism, i.e. "the lion of the double face", the old lion and 
the lion's whelp, exactly like the ass and its foal (as ex- 
plained before) into their own symbolism over a long 
period right up to the present time. In modem Israd the 
symbol of the lion appears even on postage stamps! And 
it is needless to remind readers that the title "Lion of the 
house of Judah" is still retamed by the monarchs of Ethio- 
pia. 

That Taurus played an enormous part, as Apis, in Egypt, 
and later on in the religion of M ithraism, cannot be gain- 
said. And as to the eagle, "travelling North", it is a most 
curious fact that this symbol has been adojrted by most 
Northern States on the Earth. 

Not only is it the national emblem of the United States 
of America, app^ring separately on the flags of New 
York, Iowa, Illinois and Virgin Islands, but it is also the 
national spibol of Germany, Austria, Poland, Spain and 
others, gomg right back to the Vildngs. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 

(Concluded from page 187) 

reason that we are particularly interested in receiving mem- 
bers' comments on this subject". 

It is to be hoped that those who oppose the present ano- 
malous and anti-libertarian position 61 the Churdi of 
England will make their views known to the Council 
either as individual members or through one ot the many 
organisations, notably trades unions, which are affiliated 
to it. 

Through its affiliated bodies the NCCL now represents 
3i million people in Great Britain. At the AGM there were 
121 individual members and 158 delegates from 22 national 
bodies, 13 district committees, 7 co-operative mov^nents, 
14 political branches, 33 load branches and 14 trades 
councils. Encouraging as this position may be^ there is 
room for further advance, particularly in the field of in- 
dividual membership. Money is very short and wcD- 
wishers are urgently asked to join and canvass affiliations. 

GREEK TRAGEDY AT THE MERMAID 

London's Memiaid Theatre is currently presenting a double bOI 
Oedipus the King and Oedipus at Colonas by Sophocles. And ttoe 
great plays are impressively staged, with imaginative sound dlects 
and settings. 

Bernard Miles is a fine Oedipus, and Liane Aukin is electrifyins 
as Antigone. 

Each play gains from being seen with the other. The pbys 
are of course horrifying : men are presented as jdaythings of the 
gods, treated sometimes with vicious cruelty, sometimes uitb 
arbitrary favour. Despair about the human condition min^ 
strangely with patriotic eulogies of Athens, but this is great drams 
which has lived already for twenty-three centuries and deservn 
to live for many more. 

I heartily reconmiend it. 

M. McI 



THE ABSOLUTE 

When searching for "Absolute Truth** youll find 
How many times the Churches change their mind. 

K.M 
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OUTDOOR 

Bdinbiugh Bnmch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cromn, McRab and Murray. 
London Branches— KinpUm, MarUe Arch, Noith London: 

(Marble Ai^), Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Bbury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hfll). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, \actoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 7.30 pjn.: 

L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

South Place Ethical Society, (CcMiway Hall, Humanist Centre, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.I), Sunday, June 13th, 11 a.m.: 
Dr. Prynce Hopkins, "A Humanist's Six Stages of Maturity". 



Notes and News 

According to a survey published in New Society (27/5/65) 
W per cent of the British people want thdr children to 
receive compulsory religious instruction — ot a Qiristian 
variety— in school. This, in spite of the fact that most of 
the adults never attend church except for the time hon- 
3ured **hatches, matches and despatches'*. The crux of 
he matter, the Sunday Telegraph commented (30/5/65), 
s that "the majority of Englishmen still accept, with cer- 
tain reservations, a morality founded on Christian assump- 
ions". But do they? Or do they accept a morality which 
hey mistakenly think to be founded on Christian assump- 
ions? Some may wish to detach the accepted morality 
Tom its "theological premises", the Sunday Telegraph 
xmtinued, "but unless Uiey know nothing of diildrra, they 
:annot hope to instruct the young in it without recourse 
o the images in which theology d^s". 

• 
Theology deals, of course, in many different "images'* (it 
vould be foolish to deny that there are some moral stories 
n the Bible, for instance). But if the Sunday Telegraph 
neans specifically religious images (a god, a devil, heaven, 
lell, etc.) then we deny that these are necessary — or even 
lesirable— to the upbringing of a child. And it is nonsense 
o sav that "Britain in a cultural if not religious sense, is 
itill fundamentally Christian**. A positive way of deter- 
nining how many of New Society's 90 per cent were really 
xmcemed that then: children should attend RI would be 
as was recently suggested) to hold that period before or 
ifter sdiool hours. How many parents would bother about 
t then? 



The Rev. R. W. A. Coleman (in a letter in the same issue 
of the Sunday Telegraph) suggested that St. Paul might 
have been a homosexual. He made no secret of his aver- 
sion to marriage and wished that "all men were even as 
myself". If the homosexual theory has any foundation, 
wrote Mr. Coleman, "then the very hardships of the 
Apostle's life in the service of Christ now take on a strange 
unreality". But Mr. Coleman is sure that, if Paul was a 
homosexual, "he did not give in to sin", because he went 
out of his way to write, "none who are guilty either (rf 
adultery or of homosexual perversion . . . will possess the 
Kingdom of God". 

The world was likely to become "even more secular and 
non-Christian in the years ahead", the English Jesuit, 
Father Christie told graduates at the 69th annual convoca- 
tion of Montreal's Loyola CoU^e on May 22nd. But 
secularisation of society was never inevitable, he went on, 
though it was natural to think that what had happened 
must have happaied. The fact is. Father (Thristie said 
(The Gazette, 24/5/65) that "society is created by a series 
of choices and we are in many ways responsible for what 
occurs in our time". He therefore ur^ed the students to 
brinjg their influence to bear upon "this secular and non- 
Christian world". 

• 

Sir Isaac Wolfson, Chairman of the Chief Rabbinate Con- 
ference in London which elected Dr. Jacob Herzog to 
succeed Dr. Israel Brodie as Chief Rabbi, made a plea 
for unity among the Anglo- Jewish community (Daily Tele- 
graph, 31/5/65). Dr. Herzog would expect complete 
co-operation and loyalty. And with him, Sh: Isaac said, 
"we can hope to combat the evils of creeping assimilation 
and apathy". By the force of Dr. Herzog's personality, 
deep learning, sagacity, and real spirit of dedication, Jews 
could make sure that they were no longer susceptible to the 
attacks ot "those who would desire to make inroads into 
our ancient heritage". Sir Isaac added. 

• 
The British Humanist Association has been given radio 
time by the BBC for a series oi six talks on the Home 
Service at the peak listening time ot 10.30 on a Saturday 
morning. The first programme will be on October 9th, 
and Professor A. J. Ayer, Dr. James Hemming, Lord 
Francis- Williams and Lord Willis are among the prominent 
Humanists who will be questioned by an independent 
mterviewer. This recognition of organised Humanism — 
as the Humanist (June) points out— brings British broad- 
casting a step nearer that of several European countries, 

• 
Asked by a previous correspondent why she regarded 
religious instruction on the Agreed Syllabus as more accep- 
table than that given in sectarian, particularly Roman 
(Catholic schools, Margaret Knight replied (New Statesman, 
28/5/65) that "more acceptable" was hardly the word 
but that in common with most Humanists she r^arded 
Agreed Syllabus RI as "less harmful than the more 
full-blooded kind, simply because it is not so intensive, and 
because the doctrines taught are less frightening and in- 
credible". But the Humanist aim was, she said, that 
"religious instruction should be what the name implies, 
namely instruction about religion, rather than indoctrina- 
tion with the tenets ctf one particularly religion or sect". 
Mrs. Knight thanked the correspondent for his expressed 
willingness to support Humanist schools if there w^e a 
demand for them. But, she pointed out that there was no 
such demand: "Humanists do not . . . want their children 
indoctrinated with Humanism; they object to indoctrination 
in any form". 
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A Welcome Pamphlet 



Frauds, Forgeries and Relics by G. W. Footc and J. M. 
Wheeler. (Published by the North London Branch, 
National Secular Society: available through the Pioneer 
Press, Is. 3d., including postage). 

The decision of the North London Branch of the Nation- 
al Secular Society to reprint some of the classic Free- 
thought writings of G. W. Foote, is to be welcomed as 
something more than a commemorative gesture to a past 
President of the Society. There has been a tendency 
recently among some Humanists and Freethinkers to speak 
patronisingly of the limitations of the pioneers like Foote, 
Bradlaugh and IngersoU, and to imply that their works are 
only of historical interest. The assumption is that the 
tettle has b^n won. In one sense, the purely intellectual, 
this is true, but the news of the victory is being carefully 
kept from the mass of the people, and as many as ever 
are still being indoctrinated with exploded absurdities. 
The Roman Church particularly adopts the practice of 
proceeding on her imperious way, impervious to the find- 
ings of science or history, however deadly these may be 
to her claims. Lorenzo Valla showed in the 16th century 
that the Donation of Constantino, on which the Holy 
F'athers based their temporal power, was a complete fraud. 
They continued to misgovern a large part of Italy for a 
further 300 years. The fraudulent claim to power was not 
even atendoned after the Papal States were forcibly united 
with Italy in 1870; the Popes continued the dreary farce 
of posing as "prisoners in the Vatican*' until they were 
bought off by Mussolini in 1929. Similar examples could 
be multiplied. 

The 19th century Rationalists rightly saw the Churches 
as anachronisms and impostors which had been the major 
causes of the martyrdom of man. The more courageous 
of them were not afraid to say so, even at the risk of being 
guilty of "bad taste**. The present attitude seems to be 
that God is dead, but we must all unite to keep the news 
from leaking out (Business as usual! ). or when necessary 
to break it as gently as possible to the bereaved. It is time 
we got back to some Victorian plain speaking. 

TTie present pamphlet is a reprint of two chapters from 
The Crimes of Christianity by Foote and J. M. Wheeler, 
and shows them at their devastating best, when dealing 
with knavery exploiting credulity for the greater glory 
of God. or the aggrandisement of the priest which has 
always been idaitified with it— by the priest. 

It will not surprise those who reject the supernatural 
that "revealed** religions should have been forced to forge 
their credentials. The only surprise about Christianity 
is the massiveness. impertmence. and imbecility of its 
forgeries and the combination of ruthlessness and guile 
with which it has fought— for its own selfish ends— to keep 
the human race in a state of mental childhood. Foote and 
Wheeler trace the story from its inception in St. Paul, 
through the "Fathers** 3uch as Ambrose and Augustine 
and the legion of anonymous forgers whose productions 
ranged from the b<^s Sibylline prophesies to the Dona- 
tion of Constantine, down to the Reformation. 

The second part deals with the collateral manufacture of 
relics, miracles and legends. Here Foote finds ample scope 
for his scorching wit. The case throughout is documented 
from Christian sources. Their authorities such as Mosheim, 
Jortin and Millman were franker than our contemporaries, 
and in addition they held a faith that was. as has been 
wittily observed, worth rejecting. Foote*s wit. like all the 



most enduring wit, derives its strength from the deep in- 
sight into the nature of the subject on which he was exer- 
cising it. 

The present pamfdilet deserves a wide circulation. Tn 
have brought out such a handsomely produced 32 page 
pamphlet for one shilling, at the present period of hi^ 
prices is — ^if the publishers will pardon the term — some- 
thing of a bargain! 

D. J. McCONALOGLE. 

Points from Books 

In Denzil Batchelor*s new novel The Sedulous Ape 
(Macdonald, 16s.). a vicar notices that although America 
spends "a hundred million a day, or is it a year** on a war 
in Vietnam, nobody seems to know or care what the war 
is all about. Losmg his faith, he decides to feather his own 
nest like the armament manufeicturers. '^Thou Shalt Not 
Steal** strikes him as a ridiculous commandment for this 
day and age. Why didn*t Moses add: "Thou shalt not 
put throu^ a busmess deal?** So he helps to organise an 
ingenious racket. Does his conscience trouble him when his 
crypto-homosexual curate gets murdwed as a consequence? 
Not in the least, for he tells himself that penitence will 
simply be a way of making the best of a bad job if he Is 
found out. 

Detective Inspector Johnson, who has to investigate the 
vicar*s sins and those of all the clergy at Pethbridgp. is as 
contemptuous as he is certain that in the end he will makt 
the dog-collared gentlemen feel sorry for themselves. The 
whole thing aids up on a beach in Italy where the natives 
are celebrating a dotty religious festival of feeding the cats, 
and where the local police commandant talks about the 
case of the nuns who were eaten by choirboys. A delight- 
fully unusual and bizarre thriller. 

I have only just come across a book which was published 
a year or so ago — Beloved Son Felix (Muller. 25s.). It i> 
the translation by Sean Jennet of a journal kept by Felix 
Platter, a medical student in Montpellier in the 16th centur> 
The diary was first respected in Renaissance times whai 
men began to believe in the individual. Unfortunately 
much anti-clerical dynamite has obviously been lost be- 
cause in medieval times little worth was set on personal 
records. Happily, Felix Platter lived when it was boom- 
ing possible to think of a diary as a serious chronicle 
worthy of preservation. It is fortunate indeed that this 
record has survived, for it gives an unadorned {Mcture d 
religion in the ascendancy. Almost casually the student 
mentions seeing Protestants being burnt by Catholics in 
the streets, the monks from a monastery rushing up addi- 
tional supplies of straw. 

But perhaps the most authentic hypnotic quality of the 
entries can best be given by one short quotation: "Beatrice 
Catalan's former servant girl, who had drawn off my boots 
when I had first arrived at Montpellier, was executed on 
the 3rd of December. She was hanged in the square, on a 
little gibbet that had only one arm. She left us a year 
before to go into service in the house of a priest. She 
became pregnant, and when her child was bom. she threw 
it into the latrine, where it was found dead. Eteatrice's 
body was taken to the anatomy theatre, and it remained 
several days in the College. The womb was still swollen, 
for the birth of the child had occurred no more than eight 
days before. Afterwards the hangman came to collect die 
pieces, wrapped them in a sheet, and hung them on a 
gibbet outside the town'*. 

OSWELL BlAKESTON. 
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Thoughts of an Ex-Catholic 

By PATRICK KEARNEY 

T was Pope John XXIII who initiated the move on the 
>art of the Roman Catholic Church to set up a study 
ommittee on atheism and Atheists. Now this is being done 
inder Pope Paul. So the question, what is an Atheist? 
nust surely loom large in the minds of Catholics. In this 
onnection it would, perhaps, not to be amiss for the 
)resent writer to state a general definition, appropriately 
Ls I myself was reared as a Catholic. 

Note, firstly, that Atheists are people who were formerly 
Tatholics and Protestants; that is, they were reared as 
nembers of one or other of the main Churches in this 
t)untry. 

Secondly no real Atheist denies the existence of a God. 
ie or she asserts that there is no evidence for one. But 
le or she constantly studies and searches his heart. It may 
)e that there is a God. But we do not believe there is. 

Some Atheists are opposed to organised religion, to the 
^oman Catholic Church, or the Church of England or the 
rhurch (rf Scotland. Why? 

This could — ^and may well be for some Atheists — an 
icademic question. But as religion permeates every aspect 
)f life, including politics, it behoves anyone who considers 
limself to be an Atheist to protest primarily at the assump- 
ion (1) that there is a God and (2) that a particular 
;!hurch is the proper aegis by which He can be served. 

For the Churches do not confine themselves to serving 
jod. In the case of the Roman Qitholic Church the 
aithful are advised during elections, mainly on how not 
o vote, and in some places (such as Malta) how to vote. 
Catholics in the Trades Union movement, are sometimes 
idviscd when not to support a strike, as when, several 
^ears ago. Archbishop D. A. Campbell of Glasgow advised 
he faithful that a particular strike in the city was "com- 
nunist-inspired*' even though an article in the Glasgow 
herald by a shop steward (Mr. Loughrin) pointed out that 
his was not the case. 

In Nazi Germany between 1933 and 1943 the faithful 
vere exhorted to support the policies of Hitler, wen when 
t became obvious that the Nazi authorities were set on 
lestroying the original Church. Only— repeat only— in the 
ase of euthanasia did the Church oflScially protest to the 
^azis, and the protest was immediately eflfective! 

Of course it may be that the Roman Qitholic Church 
s right to protect its interests irrespective of the type of 
jovemment in power. And it may be that the Church of 
Bn^and is justified in owning millions of pounds worth of 
>roperty in this country and in buttressing the middle- 
:lass way of life in the first of the great imperialist 
:ountries of the world. 

It may also be that the Churches in America can justify 

long daiying of rights to Negroes— and finding biblical 
ustification for it. It may be that every small sect (of which 
here arc hundreds) can justify itself as having discovered 
he only true way of worshipping God and as pointing the 
vay to the true moral life. 

Atheists disagree. Firstly because they reject (after years 
)f heart-burning and study) the hypothesis, secondly be- 
:ause they are aghast at the moral behaviour of many 
Christians and Christian Churches and thirdly, because 
the "ethic** of Christianity no longer meets the needs of 
'hanging conditions. 

SPECIAL OFFER to readers of this paper. The Autobiography 
>f Major Christopher Draper, dsc., entitled The Mad Major, First 
IHiblished in 1962 at 25s. A limited number offered at lOs. post 
paid. 230 pages fully illustrated and autographed from C. Draper, 

1 Conway Street, London, W.l. 



Responsibility for the Crucifixion 

[The following letter appeared m the Jewish Chronicle on 
May 14th]. 

The Pope's recent speech in which he renewed the charge 
of deicide, may have come as a surprise to a sympathiser 
like Father Corbishley, who wrote in your colunms that 
"the conmion attribution to the Jewish nation as a whole 
of the responsibility for the death of Jesus has never been 
in any sense part of the official doctrine of the Church". 

It was less surprising to others like myself who have 
expressed misgivings as to the value of recent interchanges 
between Jewish organisations and prominent members of 
the Church of Rome. 

Only those who refuse to face historical facts can deny 
that the Vatican has been the main inspiration of this accu- 
sation throughout the ages. One need not look further 
than the records of such Popes as Innocent III. Paul IV 
and Pius V. The Pope's speech seems to show Uiat of the 
Vatican it can truly be said Plus ga change, plus c'est la 
mime chose. 

A charge of deicide is, by its very nature, contrary to 
reason and a travesty of justice. For it is the essence oi a 
charge that each of its allegations shall be capable of proof. 

While the fact of killing is capable of proof, an all^- 
tion that the victim is a D4vine being is entirely incapable 
of proof. It rests on speculation or, at best, on religious 
belief and can be rejected by the accused with no less 
validity than it is accepted by the accusers. 

If Jewish leaders were responsible for the death of Jesus, 
they were motivated by what they conscientiously believed 
to be their religious duty under the Mosaic Law (e.g.. Deut. 
13, 2-6). The act had at least as much justification as each 
of the numerous deaths by burning, strangulation and other 
methods of torture carried out on dissenters— Jews and 
non-Jews alike— by the Roman Qitholic Church during the 
Middle Ages and at the Reformation in particular. 

Catholics who are guilty of the monstrous injustice of 
holding the Jews erf today responsible for the death of 
Jesus can, by the same token, themselves be held respons- 
ible for each of the countless acts of bloodshed and savagery 
carried out by such mstruments of the Church at Rome as 
the Inquisition (set up by Pope Sixtus IV). 

The persecution to which the Jews were subjected 
throughout the Middle Ages and after can be traced in 
largest measure to this same accusation. It was the cry 
with which the Crusaders, in the name of a religion of 
love, slaughtered and pillaged the homes of whole Jewish 
populations of towns in France and Germany. 

Even in our own day it has been used as a means of in- 
citement by antisemites, and the fanciful charge of deicide 
bemg regarded as a short cut to the grim reality of genocide. 

Even today the Moslem Arabs are using the charge as a 
political instrument in their own war against Israel and are 
using every means to persuade the Vatican not to discard it. 

All tfiese facts add up to a damaging mdictment of a 
Church which has not yet renounced an execrable charge 
against an innocent people. It should be the first duty of 
Jewish organisations to state the facts and, so long as that 
accusation persists, to restate them. 

Harry Samuels. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

••THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY" 

What consolation can the non-Christian possess to reconcile him 
to his inevitable death? He has no heaven to look forward to. 
but he may derive some satisfaction from the thought that he has 
no hell to fear cither, so that Christian beliefs are a mixed blessmg. 
But he may regard death poetically as eternal sleep, the quiet rest 
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from all the strife and constant batle to stay aliyi^ the same infinite 
and eternal nothingness from ^ch he originally came into 
conscious being when bom and developed a varying acuteness 
of consciousness during life. We are all only half-alive much of 
the time, and physically death is a constant process. But as Ham- 
let pondered '^ ... to sleep: perchance to dream: ay, there's the 
rub; . . . *'— can the eUmal sle^ analogy be pressed to this 
extent? On what grounds? 

Someone once said, "No one can loc^ lone at either the sun 
or death** and this may be true of death if we fear it Man has a 
strong instinct of self-pmervation, indeed it is his strongest instinct, 
but he also has a cerebral cortex, a forebrain capable of much 
conditioning and capable of talking back to the hindbrain in which 
the instincts reside— 4hus by "will" he can conquer his fears. But 
shoiUd we run away from the facts by subterfuges and ignore 
them as best we can, or should we, like Montaigne "Phflosophise 
and thus know how to die'*, and have death so ever-present that 
we fortify ourselves and prepare to meet it constantly, ever ready 
to die at any time. We may rather marvel that we are still alive 
than pine that sometime we may die. 

A rejection of the illusion of eternal life may cause a great 
clinging to this earthly life and a desperate seeking for means to 
prolong it, a quest for longevity. Hence, the crate for vitamins, 
queer diets, yoga, herbs, etc. The worry and self-experimentation 
so induoMi may actually shorten life. A more moderate course 
is the development of sensible and healthy habits C'viabflity^ one 
might call it) so that the inevitable decay is postponed without 
loss of vitality, an active present existence combined with a life- 
preserving tendency— since a tendency is all that we can be 
guaranteed. 

A consideration of the vast universe and the eras of evolution 
can idter one*s values, while an almost mystical appreciation of 
chemistry and physics can give a merging of the self in the flux 
of things, a merging into the "stream of life" so that the ego- 
centridty fostered by Christianity is reduced and with it the fear 
of personal annihilation. 

Better still if we can forget ourselves in some impersonal or 
larger cause or interest so that we value ourselves only for the 
contribution we can make to it. This may be all very well whOe 
we are fit and active but not when we are old or sick or destitute. 
The achievement throughout life of that detadiment regarded by 
Bertrand Russell (and other philosophers) as the essence of wisdom 
is perhaps all we can hope for, mortal beings that we are, whfle 
taking whatever action to improve this life that is available to us. 

D. L. Humphries, Australia. 

A REPLY TO CRITICS 

There is no vast difference between the Rationalist and the Chris- 
tian in regard to pain. When a Christian is in pain due to some 
accident or disease he certainly does not try to reconcile his pain 
and agony with an almighty God Who is Love. If Mr. Aokins 
thinks otherwise then there must be something far wrong with his 
so-called rational outlook. 

I know perfectly well that a scientific discussion on cancer is 
no consolation to a man suffering with cancer, no more than a 
theological discussion on pain is a consolation to any man in 
intense pain. What does matter is the removal of the pain, but 
what if it cannot be removed? The problem of pain is the same 
for the Rationalist as it is for the Christian seeing that suffering 
effects us all mudi the same way. Outside of that all is pure 
theory, but pain is real. 

I*m not against Mr. Adkins and his like enjoying life, as he puts 
it, but how can you enjoy life in a world full of suffering unless 
you are a bit of an escapist? 

Eric S. Barker thinks I gave views on cancer in my letter. I did 
not, nor did I imply that we should give up cancer research. If 
Mr. Barker wants to make his audience happy that*s up to him, 
but I just wonder what kind bf an audience he has in mind. A 
very superfidaJ one no doubt. A man who lives well and happy 
in this worid must do a lot of concealing. 

R. Smith. 

[This correspondence is now closed — Ed]. 

BROADMINDED 

Who could say that the Free Church of Scotland was not broad- 
minded? 

Speaking on the subject of Sunday skiing, the Rev. Angus 
McKinnon said at the Synod Meeting "that in his personal opin- 
ion he could not see it in the category of mortal sin such as 
murder V* The italics are mine. 

M. A. Watson. 

MORE MYTHS 

Your readers might like to learn more about Anup and Aan, the 
crucified thieves of ancient Egypt, mentioned by George R. Good- 
man in his article on Easter. These are actually one character. 



generally known by his Greek name of Anubis. His appearance au 
both thieves may seem odd, but Egyptian gods often assume a 
double form. 

John the Baptist also derives from Anubis. Here are some 
paraUels.: — 

Anubis=Anup, Aan John=Jan, Jean, Sean. ^c. 

Anubis baptises Horns. John baptises Jesus. 

Anubis the preparer of the way John the preparer of the i»a> 
of the other worid. of the Lord. 

Anubis cousin to Horus. John second cousin to Jesus. 

In the Gospel, John alludes to his and Jesus's solar nature m 
the words: ''He must increase, but I must decrease**. In the 
Church calendar John's birthday is Midsummer*s Day! 

As the constant comparison of the sun-god, Anubis might be 
termed the "beloved disciple'*. We can detect him agan in 
Ananda, the beloved disciple of Buddha. Grasping a staff, Anubis 
carries the infant Horus, becoming the original St. Christmher. 

Meri is the name of Isis as Nile-goddess, and the Virgm Mary ' 
is a carbon-copy of Isis. Joseph is dearly Seb, the step-fatiier oif 
Horus. Peter is Petra, who holds the keys of Heaven and Earth 
in the ritual. 

All this and much more proves the utter impossibflity of the 
historical existence of Jesus and his friends. The mythicist case 
is one of the best weapons we have in the fight against Christianity, 
and should be much better known to Fred[hinkers than it is. 

R. J. Condon- 
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FIRST read the late Rachel Carson*s Silent Spring — or 
»arts of it — as a series of (I think three) long instalments 
a the New Yorker The full work first appeared in this 
ountry two years ago. Now it is available as a Penguin 
or the price of two New Yorkers (5s.) and it is essential 
eading for anybody who has not yet encountered it. Essen- 
ial because it concerns our very survival as well as that 
•f many other living organisms. The danger it deals with 
omes not from the bomb — . 
hough radiation is not for- 
ptten — but from chemical 
tisecticides. And the story 

^S'Slo^S'Sot say T'flC Right tO KuOW 

hat chemical insecticides 
hould never be used. What 



VIEWS AND OPINIONS 



he ccMitended was that 
'poisonous and biologically 

)otent chemicals" were being put indiscriminately into 
he hands of persons largely or wholly ignorant of the harm- 
ul potential involved; that we have subjected enormous 
lumbers of people "without their consent and often with- 
out their knowledge'* to contact with these poisons. She 
urther contended that we have allowed them to be used 
k^ith "little or no advance investigation of their effect on 
crfl, water, wiMlife, and man hhnself '. The limited aware- 
less of the threat is partly attributable to specialisation — 
ach seeing his own problem and not "the larger frame 
nto which it fits**. But ours is not only an era of special- 
sts. it is also "an era dominated by industry, in which the 
i^t to make a dollar at whatever cost is seldom dial- 
enged*'. And Miss Carson quoted the French biologist, 
ean Rostand: "The obligation to endure gives us the 
ight to know*'. 
L Gieflt Indostiy 

All human beings, from conception until death, are now 
ubjected to contact with dangerous chemicals. In less 
han two decades, the synthetic pesticides have been so 
horoughly distributed that they occur virtually everywhere. 

They have been recovered from most of the major river systems 
and even f r(Mn streams of ground-water flowing unseen through 
the earth. Residues of these chemicals linger in soil to which 
they may have been applied a dozen years before. They have 
entered and lodged in the bodies of fish, birds, re^es, and 
domestic and wild animals so universally that scientists carry- 
ing on animal experiments find it almost impossible to locate 
subjects free from sudi contamination. They have been found 
in nsh in remote moimtain lakes, in earthworms burrowing in 
soO, in the eggs of birds--and in man himself. For these 
chemicals are now stored in the bodies of the vast majority of 
human beings, regardless of age. They occur in the mother's 
milk, and probably in the tissues of the unbom child. 

A great industry has been built up on the basis of re- 
earch into agents of chemical warfare; an industry pouring 
orth "a seemingly endless stream of synthetic insecticides", 
rery different from the simpler inoi^nic insecticides of 
)re-war days. What sets them apart is their "enormous 
)iological potency". Not only do they poison, they "enter 
nto Ae most vital processes of the body and change them 
n sinister and often deadly ways'*. And Miss Carson 
;ave some terrible (documented) cases. 

The clorinated hydrocarbon Endrin, for mstance, has 
AU&i fish, cattle and dogs. It caused vomiting, convul- 



By COLIN MoCALL 



sions and loss of consciousness in a one-year-old child of 
American parents living in Venezuela, even though pre- 
cautions were taken after the house had been sprayed to 
get rid of cockroaches. And this normal healthy baby 
became "little more than a vegetable — unable to see or hear, 
subject to frequent muscular spasms, apparently cut off 
from contact with his surroundings**. In 1961, the Lancet 
published a report by Australian investigators on sixteen 
— cases of mental disease, all 

with a history of prolonged 
exposure to organic phos- 
phorus insecticides. Arid as 
long ago as 1945, the British 
Medical Journal carried this 
description of the effect of 
a water-soluble paint con- 



taining 2 per cent DDT, 

overlaid with a film of oil. 

The tiredness, heaviness, and aching of limbs were very real 

things, and the mental state was also most distressing . . . 

[there was] extreme irritability . . . great distaste for work of 

any sort ... a feeling of mental incompetence in tackling the 

simplest mental task. The joint pains were quite violent at 

times. 

Yet, eleven years later, American investigators conducting 

an experiment with DDT on volunteer subjects dismissed 

the complaint of headache and "pain in every bone** as 

"obviously of psychoneurotic origin". 

These are but a few of the many — often disastrous — con- 
sequences of contact with chemical insecticides. Some- 
times the result follows swiftly; in other cases the harmful 
or fatal effects may not be visible for a generation. Dr. 
David Price of the US Public Health Service has said that: 
We all live under the haunting fear that something may corrupt 
the environment to the point where man joins the dinosaurs as 
an obsolete form of life. And what makes these thoughts all 
the more disturbing is the knowledge that our fate comd per- 
haps be sealed twenty or more years before the development 
of symptoms. 

Nobody could call Silent Spring a dispassionate book, 
no more than one could that earlier New Yorker scoop, 
John Hersey*s Hiroshima. Nor was it ever intended to 
be (even the title is emotive). But how can one write 
dispassionately about an evil that threatens the very exis- 
tence of the human and other animal species? Miss Carson 
did not, however, aUow her passion to blind her reason: 
she was too good a biologist for that It is the soundly 
scientific basis of its humanism that makes Silent Spring 
unique. 

Man is never seperated from nature, even in thought. 

For each of us, as for the robin in Midiigan or the salmon 
in the Miramidie, this is a pfoblem of ecology, oi interrela- 
tionships, or interdependence. We poison the auidis flies in a 
stream and the salmon runs dwindle and die. We poison the 
gnats in a lake and the poison travds from link to link 
oi the food chain and soon the bkds of the lake mai-^ns 
become its victims. We spray our elms and the following 
springs are silent of robin song, not because we sprayed the 
robins direcdy but because the poison travelled, step by step, 
through the now familiar elm leaf -earthworm-robin cyde. These 
are matters of record, observable, part of the visible wodd 
aroimd us. They reflect the web of life— or death— that scien- 
tists know as ecology. 

But we also have an ecology of our own — ^within our 
bodies— where "minute causes produce mighty ^ects**. 
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and where the relationship c^ cause and effect is often com- 
plicated and obscure. ^To discover the agent of disease and 
death depends on a patient pieang together of many 
seemingly distinct and unrelated facts d^^oped through 
a vast amount of research in widely seperated fields**. We 
are apt, however, to look only for the immediate effect. 
"Unless this appears prompdy and in such obvious form 
that it cannot be ignored, we deny the existence of hazard 
. . . The lack of sufficiently delicate methods to detect 
injury before the symptoms appear is one of the great un- 
solved problems in medicine*'. Toxic materials may be 
stored up in the body and their poisonous effects delayed. 
A New Zealander under treatment for obesity suddenly 
developed symptoms of poisoning. "On examination his 
fat was found to contain stored diedrin, which had been 
metabolised as he lost weight**. Other examples will be 
found, fully documented as usual. Footnotes are avoided in 
the text, but Miss Carson*s references, arranged by chapter 
and page, fiU 43 pages at the back, and are followed by a 



15-page index. 

While eminently readable, therefore* the book satifc 
the necessary standards of a work of sdence. True, it 
starts with a short "fable for tcwnorrow**, envisaging a 
"spring without voices**. But this provides, in fact, a 
moral for today* and Miss Carson clearly indicated the 
imaginary nature of the setting. It was a composite picturt 
No community has suffered all the disasters that are des- 
cribed, yet every one of them has happened somewhere 
and "many real communities have ahr^y suffered a sub- 
stantial number of them**. 

Silent Spring is then a timely warning, and one that 
has fortunately to some extent been heeded. It is tragic 
and terrible but not hopeless. Miss Carson*s final chapter 
points "the other road** to an awareness of the problcin 
of sharing our earth with other creatures — **with living 
populations and all their pressures and counter-pressures, 
their surges and recessions** — achieving "a reasonable 
accommodation between the insect hordes and oursdves". 



New Morality or None at All 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



At the end of last year, a group of Oxford parents ex- 
pressed concern, in written evidence submitted to the 
Franks Commission, about the "unhealthy incidence of 
mental breakdown, promiscuity, abortions and drug-taking 
at Oxford University** (The Times, 29/12/64). The parents 
included Mr. Garth Lean, and the Rev. Paul Rimmer, 
vicar of Marston, Oxford, the former being co-author with 
Arnold Lunn, of The New Morality, a narrow book which 
was an embarrassment even to Roman Catholic reviewers, 
and received an indifferent criticism in the Times Literary 
Supplement (27/2/64). 

Freethinkers are, of course, very concerned with symp- 
toms of malaise, especially when they appear among those 
who should have "lively minds" and may one day be "tc^ 
people**. But Baroness Wootton has ririitly reminded us 
that one of the potent causes of these breakdowns is the 
linking of behaviour norms with disproved superstition. 
Here, Freethinkers have a great opportunity. Morality has 
been the great stock-in-trade monopolised for too long 
by the Churches. All of it — honesty, clean-living — can be 
supported entirely by pleas to rationality. 

And the majcH' Christian denominations — certainly the 
Catholic Church, with its system of "natural law**, tf not 
predestinarian Calvinism, or Lutheranism with its insis- 
tence on sola fide — ^have recognised for centuries (the 
evidence could not be refuted) that moral behaviour could 
exist apart from belief. But they believe it is rare, and 
difficult, and, by and large, this view that religion is 
essential to moral behaviour is probably one of the major 
reasons why people cling, for all their doubts, to some 
d^ree of church membership. Time and again people ask, 
if we drive reJigion from the schools, what will happen to 
morality? The fact is, every pnnciflc of good behaviour- 
social and individual — can be derived from reason alone! 

The evidence to the Franks Commission strongly criti- 
cised the "destructive** attitude of some dons who "con- 
ceive it to be their duty to shake their pupils to their intel- 
lectual and moral foundations without giving them anything 
to take the place of the convictions they have destroyed". 
In a plea that Oxford should choose undergraduates for 
their "character potential**, as well as cleverness, and that 
the University should make a deliberate effort to build up 
the whole personality, the writers continued: — "It is un- 
realistic to leave the whole burden of this work to the 



college chaplains in an age where few undergraduates either 
attend chapel, or go to then* chaplaincies for help". 

We, too, have our views on these matters and we must 
promulgate them; we have our own remedies for these 
ills. Thus we do not think promiscuity is neces^y bad 
per se or because God has "fix*d His canon *gainst*' it 
But we can point out that unlicensed sex may burden the 
studies which are the primary purpose of a university 
course, and do lasting psychological damage in unler- 
mining any capacity for permanent marital stability. This 
is apart, of course, from biological results! "Arc you per- 
sonally in favour of giving birth control advice and assis- 
tance to girls who are unmarried . . .?** Lord Longford 
asked the House of Lords scune months ago. "I cotainly 
am. It is common sense**, replied Lord Chorley. It is 
indeed common sense. We may recall, too, Bcrtrand 
Russeirs censure on Samuel Butler's "hero** who raped 
the housemaid as soon as he lost his faith! 

It is a pity, perhaps, that contraceptives were withdrawn 
from sale at the University of Keele, last year. The present 
writer has often noted with astonishment that Christians 
sometimes seem to want unmarried girls to have babies- 
so that their "shame** should stand as a warning to others! 
And it was significant that the very next day after the 
report to which we have alluded above, the Times 
(30/12/64) printed a letter from a lady bewildered because 
a group of "charming teenagers** appeared at her door, 
sang "Unto us a Child is bom**, and explained they were 
collecting for International Family Plaiming. Birth-control 
knowledge is, of course, the real answer to aboction and its 
attendant dangers. 

What of mental breakdown? Is this due in all cases to 
overwork? There is some evidence that it is at least abetted 
by irresponsible psychological experimentation. Drug addic- 
tion does not need a supernatural injunction; it wrecb 
the system, even if one is not deterred by the thought tW 
the ruin of one*s university career is a misuse of the public 
money one may be receiving. 

The warning given by Dr. Sargant, author of Battle /^ 
the Mind, in a lecture for young people at the Roy*' 
Society of Medicine, on December 29th, 1964, might also 
be publicised to a wider audience. He said that soine 
modem beats were still very primitive and produced the 
(Concluded on page 196) 
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The Evidence for Jesus 

By GEORGES ORY 



'msT, let us consider the tejcts which are said to be historic. 
Jewish writings give us no information of Christ; the 
ralmud has nothing certain to say of him; the rare pas- 
ages which concern him form a polemic against the Chris- 
ian tradition and can scarcely be regard^ as a proc^ of 
he existence of the Jesus of the gospels. 

The sole item of value in this polemic of the old rabbis 
s that they do not deny the Christian tradition; they inter- 
)ret it to ruin it, to sap its foundations, but they do not 
appose to it an earlier Jewish tradition; all that they had 
attack was the Christian l^end. 

We can note that there was a certain Jesus ben Pandera 
vbo was assimilated to a Jesus ben Stada in the Talmud. 
The former was stoned and his body exposed at Jerusalem 
me Easter eve in the time of Alexander Jannaeus 
106-79 BQ. The latter lived apparently at the time of 
he Rabbi Akiba, about AD 130. He. too, was stoned to 
leath and hanged one Easter eve, far from Palestine at 
^ydda in Asia Minora Whether it is a question of two 
lifferent men or of one personage duplicated in l^end, 
he Talmud indicates that there was a Jesus a century 
)rfore the gospels, who resembled the Jesus of the gospels. 
Phe problem becomes more difficult since the Talmud 
efers to yet another Jesus, a contemporary of Yehoshua 
len Peraya ^o lived at the time of Alexander Jannaeus, 
e. at the same time as Jesus ben Pandera, and this Jesus 
s said to have founded a sect of Jewish apostates. Hence 
!aIomon Reinach*s surprise that there should have ex- 
sted disdi^es of Jesus nearly a century before the Christian 
ra', and an English author asks if Jesus did not live a 
lundred years BC.* 

An Israelite student^ who believes in the historic Jesus 
mtes as follows: *'the appearance of Jesus in the period 
i confusion which occurred in Judaea under the Herods 
nd the Roman Procurators passed so unperceived that 
he contemporaries of Jesus and his first disciples were 
carcely aware of it: and when Christianity developed into 

powerful and influential sect, the Israelite doctors were 
iready too far removed from the time of Jesus to revive in 
ts veritable aspect the recollection of the events of the life 
i the Christian Messiah and the facts of his existence . . .*' 
feverthdess, it is just on these legends and on the gospels 
hat the author bases a work of 600 pages devoted to the 
le of Jesus the Nazarene. As Reinach wrote, "true his- 
i^ is not made from myths any more than bread is made 
rom flower pollen'*. 

In the Gredc text of the Jewish Antiquities of Flavins 
osephus two references to Jesus are to be found (xviii, 3, 3; 
X, 9, 1). Both of these are interpolations.' Apart from 
liese, Josephus makes no reference anywhere either to 
Christianity or to messianism, and this latter he must cer- 
linly have known. This silence has been explained by 
lying that he wished to conciliate the Romans by leaving 
ut anything they might consider disa^eeable. It can be 
sud with equal wd^t that the Chnstians have erased 
rom Josephus anything ^^ch might be disagreeable to 
iem or differ from their orthodox teaching. Neither is 
npossible, but they do not offer a satisfactory explana- 
ion of the silence of this man who lived from AD 37 to 
00, i.e. just after the supposed career of Jesus, just at 
it time Christianity was supposed to be preached. 

Other Jewish authors, well informed and celd>rated in 
ieir time, are just as silent as Josephus concerning Christ 
nd Christianity; Philo the Jew, bom 30 BC, died AD 50, 



ought to have mentioned Jesus and the Christians, for he 
wrote a History of the Jews; and similarly Justus of 
Tiberias who compiled a Jewish history up to the year 50 
should su]?ely have mentioned events which took place 
in the years 29-30. It is very astonishing that ndther of 
these historians should make even an allusion to the 
gospel events. Our astonishment vanishes if we know that 
this Jesus was no man, but a god. 

Nor do the heathen writers erf the first century know 
anything either of the crucifixion of Jesus or (rf the Chris- 
tians. Seneca (2 BC-AD 66), Pliny the Elder (23-79). 
Martial (40-103), Plutarch (45-125), Juvenal (55-140), 
Persius (34-62), Pausanias (c. 185), Apuleius (c. 170) all 
preserve a silence as complete as it is astonishing concern- 
ing Christ and his followers. Epict^us (50-130?) refers 
to Galileans, but not Christianity; he deals with those who, 
beginning with Judas the Galilean (6-7), were in constant 
revolt against the Romans and who gave rise to the 
Zelotes. Lucan, Seneca and Pliny all sp«ik severely of Jews, 
but have not a word concerning Christians. 

The attempt to include a referrace to Christians in the 
message sent in 41 by the Emperor to the Prefect of Egypt 
is groundless, "Forbid the Jews to invite other Jews to 
come by water from Syria or from elsewhere in Egypt, for 
that will compel me to suspect them gravely. If tihey do 
not refrain fnnn so doing I shall proceed against them 
with every means as fomenting a sort of disease common 
to the whole world". TTiis raers to messianist or apoca- 
lyptic Jews peaching the end of the world and the coming 
of the messiah. Moreover what worried Qaudius was not 
the messianism, which scarcely affected the hellenised 
Jews of Egypt, but the number of these fanatics and the 
violent anti-semitic feeling they aroused. 

The earliest docum^ts in Latin which, if it is not apo- 
cryphal, touches on Christianity, is of the year 111. It is 
the letter said to have been sent by Pliny the Younger 
when govenor of Bithynia* to the Emperor Trajan to ask 
him how he should treat those Christians who assembled 
every day to chant the praise (rf Christ as a god. The 
phrase "Quisto quasi deo*' proves that this Christ was 
looked on almost as a god, or the s(m of a god, (m* a sort 
of angd. 

Ever since the 16th century the authenticity of this letter 
has been questioned.^ No matt^, this letter would prove 
just one thing, that Pliny knew of Christians who wor- 
shipped a quasi god Quist, but not that he knew of a man 
Jesus. 

About the year 120, Suetonius in his "Life of Nero" 
mentions the persecution of Oiristians without referring 
to the founder of the sect In his "Life of Claudius" he 
speaks incidentally of the expulsion of Jews from Rome 
because they took part in seditious activities under the 
instigation (rf one Chrestos. Once again Jews; who is this 
Chrestos? An unknown Jewish agitator or perhaps Jesus 
Christ? If the latter mark that Su^onius places his 
coming in the reign of Claudius, i.e. AD 41-54. He could 
not therefore be the Jesus crucified in AD 30, but would 
be of the time of P&ul.' It is only in this passage ccmceming 
the burning of Rome (63) that Suetonius speaks of Chris- 
tians. 

Now let us look at the pretaided evidence of Tacitus 
dating about 116-177. In his Annals, xv, 44, he reports 
that Nero accused the Christians of having set fire to Rome 
(Continued on page 196) 
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This Belieying World 



That once flourishing business under the patronage of Sir 
William Crookes with Miss Florence Cook as Managing 
Director, for the sole purpose of producing "'materiausa- 
tions" has been declining for years in this country. Happrily. 
though in South America and particularly in South Africa, 
it has picked up enormously, and is showing fat dividends. 
Our own "famous medium", Douglas Jomison, has just 
returned from South Africa, where he was thrilled with 
materialisations galore at a seance under the auspices of 
another medium. Alec Harris. 

• 
Mr. Johnson saw at least twelve full scale materialisations 
— "the finest sight I have ever witnessed**, he declared 
afterwards. He even shook hands with his own spirit guide. 
Out of the cabinet came "a small smiling Chinese figure'*, 
"a doctor'*, "a six-foot Jew**, "a young Cockney boy'*, 
and among others came Mr. Harris's own Indian guide. 
The audience even saw the complete materialisation of a 
child from ectoplasm, and the comfdete disappearance 
through the floor of another "materialised form". What a 
pity Mr. Johnson did not bring the whole circus to Eng- 
land! 

it 

Stands Scotland where it once did so triumphantly on reli- 
gion? It certainly does for ministers of the Free Kirk (The 
Observer, 6/6/65) were praying "for a miracle that would 
prevent the British Railways' ferry running out from Kyle 
that day at 1 p.m.", the hour when "sin will come and 
the island be darkened". Staunch Sabbatarians have always 
opposed any desecration of the Sabbath day, as they call 
it, Sunday is not the Sabbath day. but the day for worship 
of the Sun. Alas the miracle never happened, the ferry 
ran, and those who tried to prevent cars landing were 
arrested. 

• 

The same journal headed an article, "Rome hint that Pope 
favours pill**. But the fact is that Catholic women now 
are no longer content to be mere breeding machines at 
the behest of celibate priests. And, if the Observer report 
is true, it indicates that the Pope is at last shrewd enough 
to see where the wind is blowing. 

NEW MORALITY OR NONE AT ALL 

{Concluded from page 194) 

same state of excitement, collapse and ecstasy as the 
rhythm produced by "stone age" people still living in 
Kenya. He reminded his hearers that "the human nervous 
system over 2.000 years has not changed. People in such 
states of excitement were susceptible to suggestion and 
could be made to believe and do all kinds of things". 
There you are. So if our university students do not want 
to hasten the arrival of 1984 they had better stick to 
Beethoven! 

That nature abhors a vacuum applies to the human 
organism also. There is at least a case for Freethinkers 
to "examine their consciences** and see if, in the fight 
against the Churches — most vital, and one in which we may 
never relent — we have not concentrated more on clearing 
the ground, than on rebuilding. Some of our students 
seem, clearly, to have thrown the baby out with the bath- 
water. They may be agreeably surprised that not all who 
are concerned at their problems are Mrs. Grundies! We 
may do valuable service to them and society, by leading 
them back to paths of common sense and enlightened — 
as opposed to anarchic — Freethought. 



THE EVIDENCE FOR JESUS 

(Continued from page 195) 
and that this name of Christians came from the Christ who 
in the reign of Tiberius was executed by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate. He adds that this detestable superstition 
suppressed at the time, had not only revived in Judaea, bin 
also had made its appearance in Rome. Tacitus does not 
name Jesus; he takes the cultural title for a personal name: 
"Christ". Who are these sectaries formerly repressed, now 
once more in evidence? Is it the same religious body as 
that which was dealt with m Jerusalem in AD 30? Tadtus 
was writing three generations later than the events which 
he was describing — by hearsay, not by direct witness. It 
is rather astonishing that he should know more of the 
Christians than his predecessors. Does he confuse mes- 
sianists of Nero*s day with Christians of Trajan's reign?' 
(To be continued) 

1. J. M. Robertson, Christianity and Mythology, p. 263; The Jesus 
Problem p. IIZ 

2. S. Reinach, Orpheus, p. 334, par. 31, Paris 1933. 

3. Did Jesus live 100 BC7 London 1903. An anonymous woit of 
whidi the author was O. R. S. Mead. See also Diet, of Christ aid 
the Gospels ii, pp. 877-882. ait. by Tiaven Heifofd. Coosideratioo 
of the passages in the Talmud where Jesus is mentioned lead P. 
Lagranoe to write "in ihe Jewish writings the life of Jesus is some- 
times placed in the time of Alexander Jannaeus and sometiines in 
that Of Akiba or even later, giving a variation of two centuries'* 
(Le Messianisme chez les Juifs, 1909 p. 289). Another writer notes 
"already in early days dumsy fables were common among tbe 
Jews concerning Jesus m which there seems to be a confusion be- 
tween and amalgamation of several persons of different periods 
. . . the story of Jesus in the Tdmud is so muddled that the rabbis 
of the MidcUe Ages, with the best faith in the worid, could main- 
tain that the Jesus of the Tdmud was not the Christian Jesus 
(Isidore Loeb, "La controverse religieuse entre les Chretiens et les 
Juifs au moyen-dge, in Rev. Hist, des Relig. xvii, 1888, p. 317). 

4. Joseph Klausner, Jesus le NazarSen, Paybt, Paris 1933. 

5. None of the three MSS. which we now have of Josephus s 
earlier than the Uth cent. Origen (C. Celsus, i, 47) tells us that 
Josephus did not bdieve that Jesus was the Messiah, but Eusebios, 
about AD 320 found the contrary affinnation in a text, which, 
meanwhfle, had been "improved". 

6. It is not certain that Pliny ever was a governor of a province. 

7. Notably by Havet "Le christianisme et ses origines, voL iv, pp. 
428-431. He observes "the sole MS. of this correspcMidenoe of 
Pliny with Trajan disappeared immediately after the publicatioa 
of this letter so that we have no material proof that the l^ter wis 
ever in the MS. nor that they were not manufactured by a hdtinist 
of the 15th centuiy . . .*'. Note, too, that apart from this letter, Pliny 
never refers to Christians, neither in his private correspondence, 
nor in his letters to the Emperor, nor in his Pane^ric Aitfaitr 
Drews (The Jesus Myth, p. 100) is of opinion that mis lett^ was 
copied from the speech oi Festus to King Agrippa (Acts 25, 14 eC 
sq.) and that it was fabricated eariy in the 16tn century by Gkh 
condo di Verona, and finally that Pliny never was governor of 
Bithynia. 

8. Jose^us says nothing of the incident reported by Suetonios 
and speaks kin(Uy of Claudius. On the contrary Acts 24. 25 em- 
phasises the charge made against Paul at Caesarea "for we ha^ 
found this man a pestilent fellow and a mover of sedition among 
all the Jews throughout the world . . .*\ Paul, please note, had a 
fellow worker named "Jesus whidi is caUed Justus" (Col. 4, 11) 
even as James, the brother of Christ was called the Just 

9. Battifol writes on this subject in UEglise Ndssante et la Catho- 
licisme: "The words of Tacitus cannot be taken literaDy. He 
depicts the situation as if between the death of Christ and tbe 
burning of Rome. Christianity had passed through a period of 
suppression and then just before 64 had suddenly expanded, noc 
only in Judaea but also in Rome*'. Bruno Bauer (Christ and tfu 
Caesars) thinks that Tacitus found the fact of the condemnatioo 
of the foimder of Christianity in the same archives as TertuHian 
found the record that at the moment of the death of Jesus the son 
was darkened at full noon. This note in the Annds is the sck 
place where Pilate is mentioned by name by a Roman writer. 

SPECIAL OFFER to readers of this paper. The Autobiograi^iy 
of Major Christopher Draper, DSC.. entitled The Mad Mc^r, Pint 
published in 1962 at 25s. A limited number offered at lOs. post 
paid. 230 pages fully illustrated and autographed from C. Draper, 
2 Conway Street, London, W.l. 
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OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Brandi NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, tTom 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hfll). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
^^o^th London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 7.30 pjn.: 

L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

I p.m,: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

k>uth Place Ethical Society, (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, June 20th, 11 ajn.: 
Lord Sorensen, "Problems of Worid Umty**. 

Notes and News 

^OR nineteen centuries the Christian faith has grown, wrote 
he Rev. G. W. Butterworth in his Sunday Times reflections 
m Pentecost (6/6/65) It was "still growing'* but "far 
rom covering the world". But we should remembCT that 
'God loves the non-Christians as well as He loves us". 
\nd so, after acknowledging — in a typical understatement 
—that the "Church's history is by no means what it ought 
o be", Mr. Butterworth turned patronisingly to ask what 
nust we do with the many other religions?** Islam has 
'always displayed reverence, but not the vigour of work 
ind freedom to live as Jesus taught us**. Yet only a few 
veeks ago Mr. Butterworth had read in a newspaper that 
*a leader of Islam told his readers to be polite to Chris- 
ians'*. (Thristians "must behave equally to them**. For, 
'Better a respectful religion than none at all*'. So, too, 
vith "the Eastern religion, which arose when the prince 
ibandoned his wife and little child because of the misery 
le saw in the world**. 

• 

The Papal Commission on Birth Control has, the Observer 
'eported (6/6/65), reached a "dead point'* in its work, 
rhe majority is in favour of birth control, but the opposi- 
ion group includes the fonnidable head of the Curia, 
:iirdinal Ottaviani, as well as Cardinal RuflSni of Palermo, 
ind Monsignor Kelly, Director of the Office of Family 
^ife of New York. With things in this state of "paralysis**, 
he Conmiission is unwilling to take final responsibility 
tself . and awaits a light "push" or "hint** from the Pope 
liinself. There is, we are told, a widespread feeling in 
iome that the Pope is in favour of the pill, and the 
najority hopes that the "hint"' will come this month at 
Mie of the several important audiences. It is also learnt 
'unc^cially'* that the Pope has urged indulgence towards 
^ather McMahon and Father Cocker, the two young British 
priests who spoke out in favour of birth control. Now 



they, no doubt— along with the majority of the Commis- 
sion — await a hint of that support. 

The divisive influence of religion has been demonstrated 
yet again— this time in Mauritius. On the eve of the 
country's independence, religion has assumed "some politi- 
cal importance", as the Observer put it. Indians— mainly 
Hindus— form the majority of the populaticMi, and the 
minority groups have "grown restless". British troops 
have therrfore been despatched to the island in case of 
trouble. Children of one of the minority groups, the Mus- 
lims, were pictured bemg "carefully instructed in the 
correct way of praying towards Mecca". 

• 
"To Mary conceived without sin'* declared a banner to be 
used in the Manchester Roman Catholic Whitsun walk, 
in front of which the Sunday Times (6/6/65) showed three 
not especially bright-looking men. They, along with thou- 
sands of other men, women and children, were due to take 
part in the gaudy parade which would close the city centre 
to traffic on Whit Friday. On the previous Monday, the 
Church of England would have held its less showy walk. 
In the old days, it is said, Protestants used to pray for sun 
on Whit Monday and rain on Whit Friday: the Catholics the 
other way round. Now, of course, things are different: we 
live in the age of ecumenism. But there are still two walks. 

Mrs. Avril Stevens, aged 24, who already had two chil- 
dren, died giving birth to twins in Whyalla, South Australia, 
after she and her husband had refused on religious grounds 
to allow blood transfusions. The couple, who went to 
Australia from Yorkshire last March, were Jehovah*s 
Witnesses. The first twin survived, but the second was 
stillborn, when Mrs. Stevens suffered a rupture and severe 
haemorrhage. Doctors said the complications could have 
been overcome if transfusions had besn permitted, but 
legal authorities said that the couple had the ri^t to refuse 
the permission (The Guardian, 8/6/65). Mr. Stevens said 
that his wife's last words were "No blood, no blood". TTiey 
had discussed the question for years and had decided thai 
if the situation arose no blood transfusicms would be 
allowed. He added that he had no regrets. 

At the recent General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land, little was said — ^the Sunday Post pointed out 
(30/5/65)— about the alarming drop in Kirk membership. 
There has been a steady decline in the last eight years 
from 1,315,630 to 1,259,162— a loss of over 56,000. In 
the same period the population of Scotland rose by at least 
20,000. An "expert who has made a study of the fall in 
Church of Scotland membership'* attributes it — ^hardly 
surprisingly — to "the general scepticism of the age". The 
greatest increases in membership occurred in 1955 and 
1956, a period of mission and evangelism on a great scale. 
But "Either the missions, such as the Billy Graham crusade, 
really accomplished nothing, or the Church failed to con- 
solidate the increase in membership made at that time". 

• 

The National Secular Society has arranged a trip, on Sun- 
day. July 25th, to Lewes, Sussex, where Thomas Paine 
lived. The Mayor of Lewes has kindly arranged for the 
Town Book with entries relating to Pame to be on view 
at the Lewes Town Hall during the visit. There will be a 
conducted tour of the town by two local councillors, and 
lunch will be at the Bull House Restaurant, a building with 
close Paine associations. A coach will leave Central Lon- 
don at 9.30 a.m., and the cost of return fare and lunch will 
be £1. Applications should be made immediately to Mr. 
W. Mcllroy. General Secretary, National Secular Society, 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. 
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The Church Militant 

By OSWELL BLAKESTON 



Persons : Sister Catherine; a young nun who has studied geology. 
Sister Helena; a young nun who has studied psychology. 
Sister Agatha; a young nun who has studied meteorology. 
Sister Mary; the leader oi the expedition. 

The scene sketches the interior of some sort of igloo. The 
ruAse of the wind: and, in the darkness, the voices speak. 

Helena: "Sister Theresa told you . . .**. 
Catherine: "Theresa is changing. She becomes so clumsy 
and gruff. Anyway, she hasn't had much experience. Medi- 
cine for the missions . . .". 

Helena gets up cautiously and begins to pace slowly a 
few steps, 

Catherine: (hysterically): "What are you doing?'* 
Helena: "Ghost walking". 

Catherine: "Dear God, we're all ghosts! To think that I've 
lost my sight for an imbecile notion — the first ^pedition 
to the Pole by nuns to grab the headlines and publicise The 
Church Militant. How sordid! All we advertise, dear sister, 
is The Church Asinine". 

Helena is gradually extending the length of her pacing. 
Catherine (conciliatory): "All right. The fault is mine. I 
know Sister Mary's your special idol. So Fve provdced my 
own doom. I admit it Oh, I did so want to get away from 
the convent, far away . . . But that's somd^iing I should 
never mention, isn't it?". 

Helena: "Since our wireless went caput and we had to dig 
in, all the unforgivable things are being said". 

She strikes a match, and with fumbling hands lights a 
lamp to reveal Catherine stretched on a camp bed. 
Catherine (excited): "You've lit a lamp, haven't you? I 
think ... I can see something . . . like a cross . . . Oh, how 
beastly of you not to tell me. Do you think I'd inform your 
beloved Sister Mary that you've disobeyed her instructions 
about oil rationing? Are you as cold as all this ice that 
pretends to be decent, solid land?" 
Helena: "It'll go on pretending. Don't worry. We're not 
drifting back to the convent. Ajid all this ice has built us 
a good ice house, my child. If we can be proud o( nothing 
else, we've at least proved that nuns can build an ice 
house". 
Catherine: "An ice house ... yes ... ". 

Helena brings her face close and stares at the lamp. 
Helena: "If only you could be a little less emotional, Cat- 
herine, you mi^t look on snow-blindness as a therapy. 
There are things you don't want to see in your life. Your 
deep need is being acted out for you. If you co-operate, 
you'll find that, when you recover, you'll have recovered 
from your psychic trauma as well as from your physical 
and spiritual blindness". 

She straightens up and begins to circle the lamp slowly. 
Catherine (distraught): "It doesn't seem possible. I'm sup- 
posed to be a scientist, a geologist; and you, as a psycholo- 
^st, are also supposed to be a scientist. And we are both 
sisters in Christ. Yet we're poles apart ... Oh Lord, I 
shouldn't have used that word. Let's say we're miles apart. 
And you, you're just waiting to study the hysteria you 
knew would break out when women get together to do 
something that cxily men should do". 
Helena: "The terms of my commissicm have always been 
that I should study the effects of strain. Now we must all 
find out that a thing need not be for ever for it to be too 
long. Well, I might give you another sedative, I suppose; 



but, if you aren't in acute pain, perhaps we ought to re- 
member that Sister Theresa may have more uigent needs 
for the medicine chest later on". 

Catherine (wildly): "Later on! What do you think are die 
chances of a plane ever finding us whrcm our beautiful ice 
home is so beautifully camouflaged with ice? You know 
about your Sister Mary? I'll swear she's the one who lost 
our course. It wasn't just a demon in the weasel-tanks 
which got us into this goddamned awful mess. Will you 
tell me that she's been actmg out (rf deep need for some 
catastrophe? Then I'll answer that she can go to hell, if 
she's not already there. I'm sure she thinks I should have 
crawled out into the snow to die, so as not to hold up her 
precious expedition. That's the tradition, isn't it? But h 
wouldn't have made any difference. Look what she's 
managed to do. Oh, I ask for life and I ask for death in 
the same breath. Won't anyone have pty on me?" 

She gets off the bed and stands tottering, holding out her 
arms. Helena sits down on a packing case. 
Helena: "If you want to go outside and die, be good 
enough not to creq) too far from the camp. Your body 
might serve as a usrful marker for a plane". 
Catherine (hissing): "No ... no it wouldn't. I'd be covered 
up by snow in no time". 

She begins to cry as another figure shuffles into the scene. 
Agatha: "Shut up! Stc^ that blubbering. All heaven's 
outside. Even if youVe seen the aunxa a thousand times, 
this is The Light of the World out (rf this worid. Great 
banners fluttering up to the zenith. Sheets (^ fire like crack- 
ling gelatine". 

Helena (clinically): "Agatha, where are the others?" 
Agatha: "Dear one, they're still looking for a seal for 
supper. Delicious old seal tasting of ancient mariners". 

As she moves forward, she stumbles over a packing case. 
Agatha (m anguish): "Mother of God, help me". 

The stage is slowly flooded with coloured lights which 
reach an intense radiance. The wind noises die down. 
Helena: "You can't see real things any mcwre, can you, 
Agatha? And you've brougjit your vision in here with you, 
haven't you, your Northern Lights". 
Agatha: "Oh, you're cruel, cruel". 
Catherine: "One moment . . . Helena, you didn't know 
whether you'd lit the lamp or not, did you? I've only just 
realised you went blind yourself while you were watching 
me. Oh, it's monstrous . . . ". 

She moves forward and blunders into Agatha and 
clutches her round the waist, 

Catherine (shrilly): "Come on, come on, we're the rescue 
party! Can't you hear the huskies galloping along, gallop- 
ing along? You'd think the ice'd cut them like knives, but 
not a bit of it. Their paws ring out like vdvet on the ice, 
don't they?" 

Catherine and Agatha career crazily around, bumping 
into things and panting, Helena's control breaks, and she 
reaches out and joins in the mad dance. Then they patse 
for breath. 

Catherine: "I say . . . what do you think of the man \**o's 
driving these dogs?" 
Agatha: "Of course it's a man". 
Helena (shouting): "Ahoy there?" 
Agatha (simpering): "Rescuers, we're waiting for you". 
Helena (loudly): "Shut your mouth and run for it". 

They perform again, but now it is even more macabre for 
they remain stamping and staggering on one spot. The 
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Aijured lights begirt to jade. The wind noises are heard 

\cdn. Sister Mary enters, 

^cary\ "In heaven's name, what*s going on here?** 

elena (wrenching hersdf from the others and pulling her- 

:lf together): "Mary, can you see me? You know Fm 

»yal. Tell me the truth**. 

\ary\ "Children, I may be going down with a touch of 

lis snow-blindness. But ... it will pass*'. 

Qtherine (gapping): "So ...?'* 

\gatha (wailing): "What*s to become of us?*' 

iary (brightly): "That*s right Think of yourselves. It*s 

le best rule for survival. That's why I gave up looking for 

le others out there**. 

\elena (bleakly): "Lost?" 

lajry\ "Lost . . . I'm afraid my children, that all God's 

ttle nuns are lost". 

Menai "You take it so calmly . . . Mary, you*re wonder- 

j1. You*re a miracle*'. 

lory: "Do you indeed love me, sisters? ... as much as 

ou love our Holy Mother Church?" 

igatha: "DarUng". 

Idena: "Darlingl",,. 

:atherine: "Bitch". 

History and the Bible 

By H. CUTNER 

Vn enf(»ced leisure period in hospital recently enabled 
ne to look up a few books which had escaped me. One of 
hem was Sii Leonard WooUey's Digging up the Past, a 
ittle work which I found of absorbing interest. Thirty 
rears or so ago, when the discoveries ot WooUey, Howard 
::arter and other archaeologists were used to prove the truth 
rf the Bible, WooUey in particular was quoted to me as 
laving proved the story of Noah's Flood beyond doubt; 
¥hile the historicity of Abraham and Ur oi the Caldees 
proved how closely the Bible had recorded historical facts. 
Now whether Abraham was or was not a "projA^" — he 
s called one in the index — or whether WooUey really be- 
lieved that discovering Ur actually meant that he had 
rediscover^ Abraham, 1 do not know. But Digging up the 
Fast says very little about discoveries in Palestine proving 
the Bible. On the contrary, indeed, WooUey says: — 
In Palestine, a certain amount of scrappy digging has been 
done, but no connected history has been traced . . . There was 
no evidence for fixing exact diUes because there were no written 
documents . . . The question "when did audi and such event 
happen'' cannot be exjnessed in temis oi years. There is no 
empirical method of ascertaining such knowledge . . . 
To put the matter clearly— so far, there has been prec- 
ious little found in digging Palestine which has proved 
the Old Testament historicaUy true. U any reader can 
show where I can find such evidence I should be grateful. 
In the meantime may I be allowed to point out to "Ben 
Yehuda'* (The Freethinker, May 14th) and to many who 
think like him, that no one has unearthed a scrap of proof 
that David and Solomon ever Uved — outside the Bible. 
Ben Yehuda, in fact, almost agrees with me. Instead of 
dealing with the two renowned "monarchs*', he runs oflf 
at a tangent and courteously asks— "Yes, but what about 
Ahab and Omri? What about Jehosophat of Judah?" In 
fact, he even makes it more difficult for me by throwing 
in Sanacherib as a make-weight. Moreover, Jehosophat 
of Judah, he teUs us, "was only the fifth after Solomon**. 
How does he know? Why, it says so in Holy Writ! 

But Ahab and Omri are mentioned on the Moabite Stone 
now in the Louvre. So what? I am not quite clear. 
Frankly. I cannot see why if the names of Omri and Ahab 
are there, why were not the names of David and Solomon 
also on the Moabite Stone? (Incidently, I do not beUeve 



in the stone*s authenticity. Samuel Sharpe, the famous 
Egyptologist, and a Jewish rabbi. Dr. Loewe argued that 
it was a forgery. I have given a number of times in these 
colunms why I beUeve they were right). 

The truth is there is no evidence whatever for the histori- 
cal David and Solomon, and the fact that some of the 
points I raised from the Encyclopedia BibUca were utterly 
ignored by Ben Yehuda, and that a Ahab and Omri— to 
say nothing of Shalmaneser— were introduced for discus- 
sion, shows the absence of evidence. 

And this goes for Solomon*s temple too. We are now 
told that "Utde work has been done on the traditional 
temple site due to the fanatical veneration for that spot 
and the buUding of the mosque*'. 

I am not quite sure whether anybody now knows or ever 
did know "the traditional temple site", but I find the addi- 
tion of a mosque to the discussicm quite exhilarating. 
Mohammed flourished in the 7th centuiy AD; Solomon's 
Temj^e was built in 1012 BC. I leave it to Ben Yehuda 
to work out the chronology — ^that is. how many centuries 
there were between the date oi the destruction of the 
temple, and the buUding oi the mosque on the site. It 
seems to me that there was am^e time to preserve a few 
relics in a period of about 1800 years. 

Just as a matter of interest; it is quite amusing to find a 
distinguished dristian sdiolar, the Rev. S. G. Green, in 
The Variorum Teacher's Bible admitting that the chrono- 
logy between "the Exodus and the establishment of the 
IsraeUte kingdom" is "'apparently irreconcilable**. I relish 
the word "apparently**. There are hundreds of clear state- 
ments in the Bible which are quite "irreconcUable** with 
other statements. Written by a team ot first class Christian 
scholars, the Encyclopedia Biblica makes mincemeat of 
hundreds of Bible statements, and proves they are quite 
untrue. David and Solomon have to go the way of Noah, 
Abraham, and Moses — ^they arc aU myths. 

REUGIOUS INSTRUCTION SURVEY 

Mr. O. R. Johnston, lecturer in the Etepartmait of Educa- 
tion at Newcastle University is to conduct a survey among 
parents in Newcastle and Northumberland to find out how 
they feel about morning prayers and reUgious instruction 
in schools. Mr. R R. May, of the Institute oi Education 
at Durham University, is undertaking a simUar survey in 
Durham. Questionnaires are being drawn up that wiU 
"require as Uttle work as possible'* to answer, and Mr. 
Johnston hopes to provide factual information which would 
be useful background material for any reappraisal oi reU^- 
ous education. His own feeline is that "the vast majonty 
of parents would like their children to recdve it**, but 1^ 
thinks there may be a need to make attendance voluntary. 
Humanist Councillor F. R. GriflSn — in a letter to the 
Newcastle Evening Chronicle (l/6/65>— hoped that Mr. 
Johnston's survey would be "a genuine and objective piece 
of research and not merely another boost for the 
Churches". If the exercise were merely to ask whether 
or not parents favour RI in schools, the answer could be 
foreseen. Instead, said Mr. GriflBn the questionnaires should 
test whether parents favour: (1) religious indoctrination 
with the Christian beUef as is practised at present; (2) the 
entire elimination of RI from the county schools; or (3) 
"RI as an educational subject preparing children for 
British citizenship and citizenship of the world where our 
neighbours are of many different religions and ideologies". 
It should also be made clear, Mr. Griffin added, whether 
the survey would cover voluntary, i.e. Church schools as 
weU as county schools. Parents who sent their children to 
Church schools generaUy did so because they favoured 
the religious instruction given there. 
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NSS Annual Conference 

Nearly 60 del^ates and members attended the Annual 
Conference of the National Secular Society which was held 
in Birmingham on Whit Sunday, June 6th. Most of them 
had also attended a reception given by the Executive Com- 
mittee the previous evening. 

Mr. David Tribe was re-elected President, Mrs. E. Ven- 
ton Vice-President, and Mr. W. GriflSths, Hon. Treasurer. 
Mr. L. Ebury announced his decision not to stand for the 
other Vice-Presidency, and as there were no other candi- 
dates. Mr. J. A. Millar was elected. 

A resolution was passed caUing for the abolition of the 
blasphemy laws. These and other laws which are a viola- 
tion of civil liberties will no doubt be dealt with by Lord 
Gardiner's Law Commission. 

Those present welcomed the success of the Society's 
Secular Education Month last year, and were urged to 
intensify the campaign against compulsory religious instruc- 
tion and acts of worship in county schools. 

Resolutions were also passed deploring discrimination 
on grounds erf race, colour, religion and sex; the payment 
of money from public funds to religious organisations; and 
the pressure that certain MPs are bringing to bear on free- 
dom of expression on the BBC. A resolution protesting 
against Britain's oitry into the Common Market was 
narrowly d^eated. 

A resolution that the expulsion of the late George Taylor 
from the NSS be rescinded was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

JOSEPHUS 

In reply to Mr. Chris. Strother's letter. The undersigned would 
be much obliged if Mr. Strother would abstain from personal 
attacks based on totally unfounded premises. 

As to his remark that Josephus ^'does refer to Jesus" which, 
aooording to Mr. Strother, is equal to an "historical nuclear bomb", 
I should like to point out that no scholar of any standing has 
ever doubted that the passage in Josephus is an interpolation by 
Christian writers who were dismayed that Josephus never men- 
tioned Jesus! 

Oceans of ink have, within the last 150 years been wasted on 
arguments about that obvious forgery in Josephus's writings. I 
shall refer to it in a subsequent article. 

As regards Mr. ^nith's letter that will also be dealt with in a 
special artide, as it would be too long for the correspondence 
column. I shall be pleased to answer readers' letters, providing 
that the subject matter is of general interest. 

George R. Goodman. 
[Josephus's references to Jesus are also mentioned by Af . Ory in 
his article on page 195 — ^Ed.] 
THE WAY FORWARD 

I happen to think that we, in the Freethought and Humanist move- 
ments, have Qiristianity on the run, but that we need to have a 
clear, general theory of social constructiveness before we can 
win throu^ to the disestablishment bf churches and religious 
theories everywhere. As Nigel Sinnott points out in a letter to 
The Freethinker (14/5/65) we would be foolish to imagine that 
we can expect a Christian-dominated government to do other than 
continue ''oppbsing every progressive idea and reform— evolution, 
anaesthetics, birth-control, women's suffrage, and education . . . 
divorce, abortion. 

This is true and our role — if we are to be serious and get our 
ideas into practice — is to be prepared to take control of the state 
from them and get people who believe positively in our ideas in 
their stead. 

To do this we must have a peifecdy clear idea of the function 
of the state which will appeal not only to Atheists but to all fair- 
minded per9(6ns, even if they hanker after some fonns of theism. 
Hieir belidfs may be an advance upon the fundamentalist nonsense 
which is managing to maintain an influence because of our ^ort- 
sig^tedness in failmg to distinguish between forms of theism which 
are onnpatible with science, and those which (like fundamentalism) 
are incompatible with science. 

I believe that to gain control of the situation we must alter our 



tactics here, and the ideas I have on the subject should divide the 
theists and bring the modem types of theist on to our side. 

To put the matter as simi^y as possible I think we should 
dedare that a fonn of agnosticism is the i»roper basis for a demo- 
cracy. As Micfaad R. Evans points out — in an excellent letter in 
the same issue of The Freethinker— we simi^y must recognise 
that the Agnostics have a point in declaring tl^ nobody really 
knows what we really ought to think and do during our lifetimes. 
As I see it, a dear and forthright recognition of our fundamental 
agnosticism, in this sense, is required to provide us with a logical 
justification for our acceptance of a democratic system of state 
organisation which — ^unlike communism and fascism — indudes 
frMd(Mn of thought and speech and assodation as dvic ri^ts. 

Now it is well-known that many persons who continue to r^an) 
themsdves as "Christians'* or "Hindus'* or "Buddhists**, etc., etc, 
are, under the influence of evolutionary ideas, beginning to see the 
folly of the worid continuing to be divided into aimed or amiing 
nations with the divisive purposes that local patriotism brings in 
its train. This is our opportimity. We can take the lead by 
appealing to these individuals to loin us in aiming to create a 
world-wide democratic sodety and thus put the nationalists and 
radalists and traditionalists in all parts of the worid to rout 

When this common front of persons who are concerned about 
the survival of the human race as a whole is fomied I predict that 
the Labour and CcHiservative and Liberal parties in Britain will be 
split from top to bottom and we will find the reactionaries in all 
these parties combining to form an anti-humanist front and doing 
their worst with prayers for national survival, Union-Jadc wayinf 
and monardiy-parading — not to mention NATO — and United 
Nations-praising which logically belongs to all forms of natioii- 
alistic thought which stems from the Bible and other andent 
tribalist books. 

The persons in those parties who are concerned about human 
beings generally and personally prepared to be on terms of com- 
mon humanity with them will come together with us sjid— because 
we are on the side of human unity and human survival — wfll work 
with us to revolutionise the world in terais of our concepts. 

I am convinced that this is the way forward for mankind. 

E. G. Macfarlane 

OBITUARY 

The Manchester Branch of the National Secular Sodety has lost 
another member by the death in her 48th year of Mrs. Florence 
May Lord of Ainsworth, Raddiffe, Manchester, which took place 
in hospital on May 20th. Mrs Lord was keenly interested m all 
matters concerning Freethought but was unfortunatdy dogged by 
ill health and unable to accomplish all she had in view. 

The cremation took place at Overdale, Bolton, on Tuesday, 
May 25th, when Mr. Bayford addressed the gathering of relatives 
and friends and paid a last tribute to the memory of the deceased 

We extend our sincere sympathy to all members of the familv. 

W.C. 

NEW PAPERBACKS 
BIOLOGY 

Silent Spring: Rachel Carson Ss. 

MODERN CLASarC 

Invisible Man: Ralph Ellison is. 

The High Wind in jMMica (Re-issue): Richard Hughes 38. M. 

FicnoN 

The DespcfBdoet and other Stories: Stan Barstow 38. 6d. 
The CardlMNtfd Drown: Martin Boyd 38. 6d. 
Leave Me Alone: David Karp 4a. M, 
The Panaite: Daphne Du Manner 4a. 6d. 
Einctly What We Want: Philip Cakes 38. M 

From The FRBEmiracER Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, SBA 

VATICAN IMPERIALISM IN THE TWENTIE1H CENTURY 

by Avro Manhattan 
with foreword by the late Lord Alexander 

A frank documented study of the Vatican as a political force oe 
the international scene over the last 50 years. Paiticiilariy signi- 
ficant is the detailed account of the Vatican's influence during bolb 
Worid Wars, based on hitherto undiscovered dbcaments unearthed 
after Worid War n. Lord Alexander describes the antiior ts 
"... a careful, investigating historian, whose recorded fiicts^ alwaiis 
meticulously documented, should be known by all lovers 



freedom." 
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Js August 7th, 1814, Pope Pius VII (1800-1823) issued 
i papal bull known (as is customary) from its opening 
Nords as Sollicitudo Omnium Ecclesiarum (The love for 
dl the Churches). In it the Pope, who had recently re- 
mnod to Rome after several years of enforced residence 
n France as Napoleon*s prisoner, revoked the earlier bull 
ssued in 1773 by his predecessor, Qement XIV. (1769- 
1774), suppressing the Society of Jesus, the Jesuits. 

In his bull ot restoration, r 
Nus spoke of the great re- 
mits obtained by the Jesuit 
Drder, adding that he would 
be gmlty of a grave crime dnil^s TjnJif 

t he were to reject the aid ^^^ * M^OST 

tf the strong and experi- 

mced mariners who volun- g P a 

eer to rescue the barque of ^X • • 

l^eter from the winds and 

vaves. Upon which restoration, the German Protestant 
listorian of the Papacy, G. Krueger, further comments: 
'From this point of view he was undoubtedly right, and 
hose in power shared his appraisal. The following remarks 
)f Victor Emmanuel I (of Savoy) who readmitted the 
Jesuits as early as 1815, have been handed down to us : 1 
un persuaded that the Jesuits are alone able to defy a 
evolution. As I am resolved to use my last man and my 
ast coin to crush the Revolution, it follows that I give the 
Jesuits liberty oi action in my territories*." The revolution 
lere referred to is of course, the French Revolution which 
lad overrun Europe under Napoleon. 

One need only add that during the ultra-reactionary era 
)f the Restoration after Napoleon's downfall— the genera- 
ion of Mettemich and of the Holy Alliance (1814-1848)— 
he restored Society of Jesus made itself so useful to the 
nirrent reaction in both church and state that, writing a 
;eneration later, the great French liberal historian, Jules 
^ichelet, was impelled to make the pung^t comment: 
*Ask a man-in-the-street, the first passer-by, *what are the 
Jesuits?* he will immediately reply. The Counter-Revolu- 
ion* '\ Since when, the "Black Pope** (the General of the 
esuits) and his clerical bodyguard, have consistently pur- 
lued their self-chosen role as the Rraetorian Guard or — to 
idopt a more modem simile — the SS men of the Vatican. 
rhe Jesotts m 1965 

Recently, the Society of Jesus has again made the head- 
ines in the secular press. For a few weeks ago, the Jesuits 
Jected a new general, the 27th (excluding their period of 
uppression in 1773-1814) successor of St. Ignatius of 
^yola, the Spanish founder and first general of the order 
c 1490-1556). The new general is also a Spaniard, Father 
Vrruba, the former Provincial of the order in Japan; a 
xigan land which, incidentally, has been the scene of some 
>f the most spectacular alternative successes and failures 
n the chequered annals of the Jesuits. Not that one must 
magine that the order though founded by a Spaniard, has 
iver been exclusively Spanish. For example, the last gene- 
•al was a Belgian and his predecessor was a Pole. For 
vhat a recent issue of the Sunday Times described as the 
'strcmgest, most secretive and best organised order within 
he Roman Qttholic Church'*, whilst retaining to a remark- 
ible degree its militant fanaticism, has long ago shed its 
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originally exclusively Spanish character and is now as cos- 
mopolitan as the originally purely Roman Church. 
Hie Old Gimd vmw Athmm 

The Company of Jesus (to give it its original title) has 
now been c^dally in existence since 1540, with cmly that 
short break of 41 years after its suppression by Pope 
Cement XIV. Throu^out this post-Reformation era — 
an era of practically unmterrupted crises as far as the Vati- 
-. .— . - V can was concerned — the 
Jesuits, in their capacity as 
the militant "OM Guard** 
of the Church, have been 

LjnampiOnS gively a whole series of 

enemies. For the great order 
originally organised on mili- 
tary lines by Loyola to fight 
Islam, the hereditary enemy 
of Spain, and to recover Jerusalem by a fresh crusade, has 
been div^ted by successive circumstances and by the ad- 
vent in particular oi the Reformation into turning its atten- 
tion to a succession of enemies: Protestantism, Liberalism, 
anti-Clericalism of various kinds. Today, however, the 
newly-dected General has been given a fresh commission 
by Pope Paul VI himself (as already recorded in the 
columns of The Freethinker). On the eve of the recent 
electoral congress, the Pope g^ve the assembled Jesuit 
fathers the special and urgent task of combating atheism, 
the new and most dangerous of all the recorded enemies 
erf Holy Church. 

In its hour of need in 1965 — as in that earlier hour in 
1814 when Pope Pius VII restored the order — ^the Papacy 
yet again calls upon the strong and experienced mariners 
who volunteer to rescue the barque of Peter from the winds 
and waves. And the new General should certainly be 
strong and experienced. He has served in various coun- 
tries and was in Hiroshima when the first atomic bomb 
fell upon the Japanese dty. 
Modem Don Qoixotes 

That strange product of Spain, Ignatius of Loyola, has 
sometimes been compared with Cervantes*s Don Quixote, 
and it is true that the Jesuits were largely responsible for 
the Counter-Reformation that saved the Church of Rome 
from what must have seemed at the time an impossible 
position. Today however, the odds against the future sur- 
vival of either supernatural religion in general, or of Rome 
in particular, would appear to be far greater. 

The Jesuits are evidentiy aware of 8ie present dilenmia 
of the Church. For after all, Teilhard de Chardin, prob- 
ably the most important Catholic thinker of this c«itury, 
emerged from their ranks. It is true that he is still persona 
nan grata at Rome, but then so was St. Thomas in his 
own lifetime! But it does not at present look as if there 
exists any way erf bolstering up the visibly tottering struc- 
ture of the supernatural against the ceaseless blows of the 
scientific battering-ram. 

We rather fear, therrfore, that Pope PauFs exhortations 
were in vain. For the countryman of Don Quixote, in 
seeking to demolish scientific atheism with the rusty wea- 
pons d^ theolc^, will again merely imitate his prototype 
by charging windmills. 
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The Problem of Loneliness 



By KIT MOUAT 



LoNFXiNESs is a major and inescapable human problem; if 
not in our own experience^ then in our responsibility for 
otbo's. There is no autcmiatic preventive^ but there is» 
nevertheless, a great deal we can do about it 

The opportunity for j^ysical intercourse between the 
sexes has mcreased, but promiscuity may be no more than 
an attonpt to solve the lack of any other sort of communi- 
cation. It is so mudi easier to "'make love** (as we eufriie- 
misticallv call it) than to make frioids, and the value of 
friendship has been overshadowed by an unrealistic atti- 
tude to love, while sex is drivoi from gutter to pedestal 
and back again, and by itself cures nothing. Until genuine 
co-education provides childroi with an opportunity to 
understand the opposite sex, men and women will con- 
tinue to misjudge or ignore each other*s needs. We have 
barely began to discover where we are dependoit on cme 
another, and where we need to separate- The image of 
the female living only for a male who is only truly mascu- 
line when away from women, is fading but will probably 
survive until women are able honestly to describe their 
own feelings without fear of hurting their men or facing 
their scorn. Inarticulateness and boredom are serious 
causes of loneliness both within and outside marriage. 

Most women have loneliness thrust upon them. Leaving 
school for a job with constant companionship, they find 
themselves, on marrying (or at least at the birth of their 
children) alone in a home, their minds filled but not ful- 
filled in the company of small children and a part-time 
husband who neods most to escape the demands of rela- 
tionships by the time he ^ets home in the evening. Even 
when the intellectual nounshment is maintained, with little 
or no opportunity for discussion, loneliness can take a 
powerful and painful grip, so that a woman may flounder 
m regrets ancf guilt at a time when she has been led to 
suppose she should be happiest. 

Children who are neglected or in the care of the un- 
loving, the physically handicapped, the lesbian and homo- 
sexual, the unmarried mother and all those who break and 
pay the cruel price of our code of respectability, the 
vagrant, the incurable social misfit and the ex-prisoner, 
can only be rescued from what all too often proves an 
intolerable loneliness by the sort of education that develops 
our imagination and compassion. Their suffering is a 
tragedy and peril in our society, where fear and prejudice 
go hand in hand with ignorance, and ignorance abounds. 
The reform of our laws about sex, sick benefits, pensions, 

Eunishment, women's place in society and so on are prob- 
jms that are beinff tackled by the Secularist and Humanist 
organisations. In human terms we cannot a£Ford to delay; 
in terms of national pride, we cannot continue to lagbehind 
the more progressive (if less religious) countries (rf Europe. 
No one, however, needs an organisation to tell him or 
her how to make life more tolerable for the least fortunate 
in the community. Matrons of hospitals wiU usually wel- 
come dSFers from Humanists to visit and run errands for 
patients who have no visitors, and fellow Atheists and 
Agnostics may be the most grateful of all for a diange 
from the unwanted but persistent attentions of the clergy. 
In mental hospitals where atheism may, even today, be 
considered one of the symptoms of instability, perhaps we 
could be especially cratefui. 

Then there is the loneliness that comes from frustradcm, 
pr^essional or sexual, which cannot be dealt with without 
confession, and too often cannot be confessed for lade of 



words or out of loyalty. We no longer turn to ignorant 
priests for an empty ritual of enquiry and ablution, 
but we have not yet learned how to listen to one another 
with a txAerabic balance of req)onsilriUty and detachment 
Somdiow we have to learn, for int^l^^t listening wiA 
real sympathy may be the only cure that is needed- Too 
many peofie bdieve that advice (like dogma) has to be 
acc^Hed without question instead of analysed. Over- 
confidence as mudi as inhibition can a:eate indestructiUe 
barri^^, but we do not have to be a success ourselves io 
order to hdp others through fiBulure. 

There is the londiness, too, of anxiety; justified anxiety 
that cannot be shared with anyone, and those unnecessaiy 
fears oi which we are ashamed but which are no easier to 
bear f(M* being the product of our too eager imaginatioQS. 
There is the londiness of old age and of undeclared pain 
which frays the p^^onality so diat everyone within read 
is scattered as if by tear gas. And there is the final and 
ultunate loneliness of death. The susfMdon or certain 
knowledge of its coming to someone else when we can do 
nothing to hdp may prove the most prc^ound IcHidiness 
of all. 

Although at death loneliness and complete isc^tion may 
coindde, it may, for those with inner resources and an 
outer antenna to life, be for the first time. But there is 
another form of isolation suffered by the unorthodox who 
are out of touch with others who share thdr fundamental 
convictions and attitude erf mind. In January 1964 I 
started the Humanist Letter Netwoiic Intemati(Mial in order 
to tiy and put Humanists, Secularists, Athdsts and Agnos^ 
tics in touch by post with others of approximatdy the same 
age group and interests. The Network is ^itirely indepen- 
dent and self-supporting, but is at the service of the Briti^ 
Humanist Association, the National Secular Society, the 
South Place Ethical Sodety and of all Humanists, Secula- 
rists, etc., whether members oi an organisation or not It 
grows rapidly with men and women from the age olf 15 to 
85, oi all trades and precessions, education and nationality. 
Widows and widowers, the divorced or separated, the 
housebound, the young who are unable to make conta<^ 
with thdr church-going families, wives who cannot talk 
frankly with their ultra-religious husbands, all are ^ithusi- 
astic about the potential companionship and intdlectual 
exchange the Network offers. A very sniall fee is cfaai^ 
and profits go to Secularist and Humanist projects such as 
the Agnostics Adoption Society or the school in Seromt, 
Bcxrhuanaland. 

If people who share the same language fed isolated 
from one another, how much greater is the londiness suf- 
fered by the immigrant, the refugees or the displaced 
person who has never been fully int^rated? How mud) 
more lonely must the non-Britishers in our midst fed when 
they cannot talk our language, and when thdr own social 
customs and courtesies do not coindde with our own? 
TTie very word "mtemational*' was coined by the great 
Athdst Jeremy Bentham, and only extending our loysdties 
fnnn fomily to sodety, from country to world and from 
race to human race, can we hope to ease the londiness we 
suffer ourselves (m* recognise in others. 

Secular-Himianists have at once a special responsibility 

and, I believe, advantage* Essentially attadied to a woM 

that is gradually throwing off the rdigious shackles that 

prevent and threaten the sdentific study of human needs, 

(Concluded on page 204) 
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The Evidence for Jesus (2) 



By GEORGES ORY 

(Continued from page 196) 



Tacitus associates the Christians with the burning of 
lome in 64. If that had been so. if the Christians had 
)een martyred by Nero at that time, the Fathers of the 
3iurch would scarcely have failed to write long chapters 
m the NercMiian persecution. They did not; early Christian 
radition is, on the contrary, mute on the subject. Neither 
he Epistles of Paul, nor of Peter, nor Revelation were 
iware of the collective martyrdom of Christians accused 
>f having set fire to Rome. Clemens Romanus. Ignatius, 
;ven Melito, Bishop of Sardis about 170, who &st among 
;:hristians alluded to Nero's cruelty, none of these men- 
ions the persecution of Christians in 64. TertulUan, who 
nade frequent use of Tacitus, did not find this passage in 
he edition which he knew. Two centuries after the pre- 
ended event, Lactantius, Origen. Eusebius and Jerome 
ay that Peter and Paul fell victims to the Neronian fury, 
)ut they did not know that the Christians had been accused 
)f setting fire to the city nor that a multitude of the faithful 
lad been burned alive. 

About 400, Sulpicius Severus repeated this accusation 
)f Tacitus, but his text remained unknown to later writers. 
*4ero and his crimes find no judgment in Dante. A sUence 
)f more than a thousand years concemmg the persecution 
rf Christians by Nero for setting fire to Rome is in itself 
I serious comment on the authenticity of the entry in Taci- 
us's Annals and in the Chronicles of Sulpicius Severus. 
rhe possibility of a forger inserting these lines into a MS 
le was copying in the 14th or 15th century cannot be thrust 
Lside; all the more as Tacitus has no other reference to 
Hiristians save in this dubious context. 

The name Christian certainly did not exist in 64; it was 
abricated later in a pagan world to designate Gentile 
3iristians and is first used by the Apologists Justin, Athen- 
igoras, Theoirfiilus, Minucius Felix, then by Igiatius, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, Qement of Alexandria, etc., i.e. not 
ill c. AD 140; but after that date it may well have been 
ipplied to Jewish sectaries of the first century, thus allow- 
ng the new religion to be apparentiy of a good age.^^ 

We are told tiiat "Christian" derives from "Christ**, the 
3reek equivalent to the Hebrew "Messiah**, meaning 
'anointed"; then we are told that the "anointed** man was 
Fesus, which does not necessarily follow. W^th equal rigjit 
^e can claim the early Christians and certain gnostics were 
It baptism "anointed" with oil, without reference to Jesus, 
in the name of the holy ghost or of the tree of life;^* in the 
jyes of the pagans all these were "christs**, ironically or 
KX)mfully as one might say the "oilies** or the "greasies", 
ind not as the adepts of an unknown Jewish messiah, un- 
known that is to die Greek-speaking world. The tide 
*chrestiani" is earlier than "christiani**, and has nothing 
to do with "Christ**, "chrestus** means "good** or "agree- 
ible**.^« 

Hence we can affirm with certainty that the "Christians'*. 
IS such, were unknown to pagan literature until AD 112 — 
I very doubtful date— and to Christian literature before 
AD 140, a century after the supposed death of the founder 
in Jerusalem. This is confirmed by the discovery that anti- 
Christian polemic does not show itself until AD 160, the 
qxx:h of the disputes between Justin and the cynic philo- 
sopher Crescens. Justin also accuses "the princes of the 
priests and doctOTs** of the Jews of "profanmg and blas- 
pheming the Son of God throughout the world** (Dial, 



Tryph. cxvii. n. 3). About 170. Celsus calls the Christian 
missionaries charlatans with an absurd doctrine and names 
a list of Christian sects, all gnostics, their rivahies and dis- 
putes. It is not one Christianity that he knows, but a 
multitude of Christianities of varying beliefs." In AD 130 
Hadrian observed that the Alexandrian "christians** wor- 
shipped Serapis." 

At this time, the name of Jesus was still unknown to the 
Greek world although certain gnostic sects may have 
adopted him as their god about the years 115-120. As for 
the man. Jesus, he was quite unknown. 

Are we to think that from the works of Jewish historians 
and of Greek and Roman writers all mention of Jesus has 
been expurgated by imperial censorship or by the rabbis 
and by die Fathers of the Church? There can be no doubt 
that on several occasions the books of the Bible have been 
destroyed and remade; Hebrew and Christian orthodoxy 
had caused to disappear a quantity of apocryphal, apoca- 
lyptic and gnostic works. Is it likely that every rrference 
in every work should have been cut out? We find traces 
of other messiahs and, even in the New Testament there 
are clues to a Jesus who was not the traditional Saviour. 

Had it been possible to destroy, revise, correct all the 
MSS, such treatment would surely have beem impossible 
with regard to inscriptions, monuments and paintings. It 
was not until the end (rf the second century that the Chris- 
tians had separate cemeteries in Rome, or even a third 
century, and nowhere in the Catacombs is encountered the 
Crucified Man Jesus; what is met witii is, shoulder to 
shoulder with Orpheus and the Good Shepherd, the Celes- 
tial Christ, over whose beardless Gredc face shines the 
aureole of the Sun Cross of Victory. Again we find the 
sacred supper of bread and fish which, not the Twelve, but 
the Seven are about to eat. The Mardonites, please note, 
ate fish and not meat. The earliest likely inscription which 
has come down to us is that of a Marcionite church 
at Lebaba near Damascus of date 318-319, and here is 
graved Chrestos (the Good) and not Christos (the 
Anointed); this is no Jesus. 

That no profane author has attested the historicity of 
Jesus has been reversed into a statement that no such 
author has contested this. If these writers had never heard 
of Jesus they would have no grounds for denying his exis- 
tence. Anyhow such a declaration overlooks the fact that 
we have gnostic pre-Christian fragm«its which teach of a 
si»ritual Christ who was not yet humanised. 

The writings (rf Celsus and Porphyry are known only by 
the refutations of their works; nevertheless we know that 
Celsus wrote of the Christians: "You relate fables and do 
not even give them verisimilitude . . . some of you have 
revised three or four times or even more often your evan- 
gelic texts in order to be able to deny what is objected to". 
Trypho too, wrote to Justin, "You follow a vain rumour 
and are yourselves the makers of your own Christ; even 
were he bom and lived somewhere none would know of it** 
As for Porirfiyry, he asserted that the evangelists were the 
inventors and not the historians of the events they narrate 
concerning Jesus. 

From this, we can observe that there were Gentiles who 
doubted the existence of Jesus, and that they were not the 
only sceptics. St. Jerome tells us that "in the time of the 
(Continued on page 204) 
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This Belieying World 

What strange ideas the average parson or priest has about 
agnosticism. Here we have E^. W. R. Matthews, the Dean 
of St. Paul's, writing a lot nonsrase in the Daily Telegraph 
(15/5/65) such as "there are several kinds of Agnostic", 
but cheerfully assuring us that "all of them agree in not 
being Atheists; they do not deny the existence oi God". 
The truth is. as G. W. Foote pointed out years ago. an 
Agnostic is merely an Atheist in a top hat No Agnostic 
would ever admit that the Christian God. the God of the 
Bible, could possibly exist 

• 
Dr. Matthews insists that "God is; and God is love" but 
the Agnostic, exactly Uke the Atheist, claims there is not 
a scrap of evidence for these two "glorious assertions" 
which the Dean considers "central to our faith". No 
doubt they are. but both Agnostics and Atheists have long 
since laughed them out d court In other words both 
Agnostics and Atheists disbelieve in the existence of Dr. 
Matthews*s God. 

We note that those stout-hearted Ouistians. the American 
Ku Klux Klan. not satisfied with thdr astounding success 
in the USA, are going to do their utmost in England 
against Jews, Catholics and N^oes. And already they 
are reported to have fixed fiery crosses to the doors of a 
few coloured people. Those responsible are called a 
"lunatic fringe", but is there a lunatic fringe in the Klan? 
Is it not lunatic to the core? 

Recent documentaries on heavoi and hell produced by 
the BBC for television were actually the work of Hu^ 
Burnett who calls himself a "Methodist Agnostic". His 
father once edited the Methodist Recorder. Mr. Burnett 
says that "Church and Sunday school taught me my 
Agnosticism"; and in spite oi his upbringing, "urationality 
and wrong thinking of all kinds obsess him". (Observer, 
28/3/65). He finds in Yoga "the same illogicalities and 
Dark Ages naiveti as the beliefs about Heaven and Hell". 

The three lost children who were found in a coal bunker 
a week or so after disappearing were found by accid^it. 
We cannot help asking, what had happened to all our 
famous spirit mediums? Did they not heJp the police? 
A few years hence, when everyone has forgotten it, the case 
may well be cited as one in which the Spiritualists played a 
big hand? Every now and then we are told of cases which 
took place over twenty years or so ago in which mediums 
did help the police — cases of course which cannot now be 
tested. 

We learn that Christian women are being faced with 
a difficult problem. Should they wear make-up? And 
the London Evening Standard (22/5/65) devoted nearly 
a column to the momentous question. As one lady pointed 
out. "if the Christian life is all that it should be, we should 
so radiate the indwelling of Jesus Christ that no make-up 
is needed in order to be attractive". This argument is all 
very well, theoretically, but we all know that make-up 
can certainly improve the attraction of a woman, whether 
she has Jesus indwelling or not 

We wonder incidently what has happened to the plea of 
women Roman Qitholics that they should be allowed to 
preach. Year in and year out, women claim the same 
right to preach Uie word of God in nearly all Christian 
sects, but the male grip on religion is too strong. The 
ladies, it seems, have to be content with being Chrianity's 
main supporters. 



THE PROBLEM OF LONEUNESS 

(Concluded from page 202) 

we must uigently encourage such research and learn how 
to deal with the results. We must also make si^e that we 
do not substitute political dogmas for those ol religioQ. 
Independent of gods and devils, we are used to taking the 
blame for "man's inhumanity to man" but we can also, 
with pride, give humanity and humanity alone the credit 
for what faas been done by man for man. We know what 
can be done to ease the problem of loneliness if. with a 
warm heart, we put rational minds to it 

[Hie Humanist Letter Network (Intemationap welcomes 
all enquiries, which are treated as confidmtiaL Please 
send a stamped addressed envelope to Mrs. Kit Mouat, 
Mercers. Cuckfield. Sussex. England.] 

THE EVIDENCE FOR JESUS (2) 

(Continued jrom page 203) 

apostles even, when the blood of Jesus Christ in Judaea 
was not yet dry. it was pretended that the body of the 
Lord was merely a phant(»n (Adv. Lucif. 23) and this is 
ccMToborated by several passages in the New Testament, 
notably 1 John 4, 3 and 2 John 7. whi(± attack those ^fbo 
do not believe in the man Jesus Christ "and every spirit 
that conf esseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh 
is not of God". 

A belief is no proof of an existence. If it w^e, Hercules, 
the Centaurs and the banshees of Ireland can all be said 
to have existed. Nor can doubt be hailed as a proof, any 
more than absence of reference. The burden oi proof is 
on the believer; not diat oi disproof on the disbeliever. 
(To be continued) 

10. The authentic MS. of Sulpidus Severus was found by Flora 
in the middle of the 16th century in a MS. of the 13th centuiy; in 
this there is no itf erenoe to the persecution of the Christians by 
Nero. The Emperor Hadrian wrote after 130 that in Egypt *the 
worshippers of Serapis are also Christians and those ^o tie 
tennea bishoni bf Christ are devotees of Serapis". 

11. The sod Serapis. was sumamed Qirestus and its adepia oouM 
quite weU be confused with the Christians. The same title was 
given to the underworld mystery gods of Samothrace and also 
to Hemies. Osiris and Isis. See note 10. 

12. 2 Cor., 1, 21; 1 John 2, 20; 27. 

13. Chrestus was a name used in Rome in the third centuiy. 
Ulpian, prefect bf the pretorian in 222, had two coUeagues one 
of whom was named Chrestus— and Justin wrote (Apol. i, 4) 
"merely by this name we are the best of men^. For the Mardo- 
nites Jesus was the Good god (Adamantios, ii, 9). The "Chm- 
tians** of Pliny and Trajan may have been just "paulians** adoiing 
their Good god, celebrating his heavenly crucifixion and awaitini 
the end of the woild. "Chrestus*' is moreover the first form ol the 
title appearing in the unique MS Mediceus at Tacitus which a 
scribe corrected by scratchmg out the "e'* and writing *Hr in its 
place. 

14. The name "Christian** is found only three times in the New 
Testament and outside the Gospels; it is not met with in the 
Pauline Epistles, nor even in the writings of Polycarp and Tatian. 
Hamack (Missions, i, p. 97, n. 3) quoted by Go^uel (La naiss. da 
Chr, p. 211. n. 4) dtes an impublished text speakmg of "Christiaos 
and Jews who believe in Christ"; this suggests that Christian Jews 
were not the same as Christians. 

15. See note 11 and add that Sulpicius Severus, referring to 
Hadrian and Marcus Aurelius as persecutors of the Chrisaans 
wrote that under Antoninus (138-161), there was peace for the 
Churches though Antoninus repressed a rising of Jews in 155; so 
discriminating between Jews and Christians. 



SPECIAL OFFER to readers of this paper. The Autobiography 
of Major Christopher Draper, DSC., entitled The Mad Major, Pint 
published in 1962 at 25s. A limited number offered at lOs. poit 
paid. 230 pages fully illustrated and autographed from C. Dn^Kr, 
2 Conway S&eet, London, W.l. 
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OUTDOOR 

2dmbuigh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRab and Murray. 
London Branche»— Kingston, Maihle Arch, North London: 

(Marble Ardi), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
I4anchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings, 
^erseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — ^Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 pjn. 
^orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstea^— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 7.30 pjn.: 

L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Brandi NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Birmingham Brandi NSS, (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 

Sunday, 27th June, 6.45 pjn.: Dr. J. FIiemun, "The World 

Population Explosion", 
kiuth Place Ethical Society, (Convtray Hall Humalst Centre, 

Red Lion Square, London. W.Cl), Sunday, June 27th, 11 ajn.: 

H. J. Blackham, "Education in Living**. 

Notes and News 

rBE Archbishop of C!anterbury, who was in Australia at 
he time, was shown in particularly jovial mood on the 
wer of the Sydney Bulletin (27/3/65). Dr. Ramsey, the 
nagazine said, moved about the country with speed and 
nformality: "a cracking pace" which didn*t "fit m with the 
popular picture of him in Church circles in England'*. But 
'wearing a life-saver's cap at Bondi or drinking billy tea'* 
lidn't make Dr. Ramsey a "with-it, rock'n'roll vicar". He 
ffered no popular comforts: faith was hard, religion was 
lot a cult of happiness, some questions had no answers. 
Vnd, when askal by British interviewer Daniel Farson 
ibout the extent to which the CJiurch had lost touch with 
he people, the Archbishop replied that he would prrfer to 
ay that "the people have lost touch with religion and 
Sod". 

• 

V WEEK later the Bulletin published an interview in which 
)r. Ramsey discounted the view that science had outdated 
eligion. Both should be "taught and understood" because 
)oth were necessary for an understanding of the world and 
t was "necessary for both to understand each other", 
foday, far more people than previously ignored religion, 
)ut where people pay attention the Archbishop said, it was 
'for the purpose of respecting it". The most important 
>art of his work, he believed, was the movement for Church 
inity, which he saw "coming in two stages". The first 
vould be getting "really friendly relations between the 
^hurches" so that they treated one another as allies, not 
ivals. This was really going ahead. The second was the 
ictual unity of the Churches. This was moving slowly but 
vas happening. In England. Dr. Ramsey said, "the Metho- 
lists and Anglicans are trying". 



We recalled the other day. during a discussion on India, 
that Nehru's specific request for a non-religious funeral 
had been completely disr^jirded. The same week. Kings- 
ley Martin— writing on the Nehru Memorial Exhibition 
{New Statesman, 11/6/65) — remarked cm the "ominous" 
affair. Ndiru declared in his will "with all earnestness that 
I do not want any rehgious ceremonies performed for me 
after my death; they would be mere hypocrisy; evai if 
performed as a matter of form". Yet those in authority, 
"though certainly not his daughter", did in fact, as Mr 
Martin said, make an orthodox religious ceremony of the 
funeral ot the first Prime Minister of secular India. 

• 
In the same issue of the New Statesman another Kingsley 
— ^Amis this time — ^reviewed Wayland Young's Eros Derded 
(Weidenfield and Nicolson, 45s.), which has elsewhere 
been considered a little old hat. Mr. Amis doesn't agree 
with this judgment He believed, like Mr. Young, that 
parents should tell their children as much as they want to 
know about sex as soon as they want to know it. As for 
how to tell them, "the question wouldn't arise at all unless 
the parent felt there was something disgraceful about 
what he had to tell". Or, as Mr. Young put it: when the 
(juestion of sex comes up, we collectively say "Er . . ." 
instead of "Aha". Mr. Amis recalled readmg about a 
police oflSdal who had been putting a stop to a teenage 
"vice ring" and who commented: "And all the gkls 
showed a sickening familiarity with contraceptives". But 
why so sickened? Mr. Amis asked. The oflSdal ought 
to have said: "But all the girls showed a reassuring famili- 
arity with contraceptives". Our collective morality, Mr. 
Anus concluded, "is based on an unwholesome mixture 
of envy and guilt, and for its repressive purposes, as for 
most such, the values of Christianity will come naturally 
and neatly to hand. No wonder the faith is so vigorous 
in its senescence". 

• 
To THE Guardian's critic. Maurice Cianston, Mr. Young 
seemed, however, "rather like an aged warrior firing his 
rusty rifle in a war that has long been won" (11/6/65). 
And the young should be reminded that, "however bad 
repression is, the sublimation of sexual energy is the motor 
of most art and progress". This in turn was criticised by 
Kenneth Tynan as a hypothesis with no scientific basis of 
any kind (The Guardian, 14/6/65), the theory that "art 
and progress are contingent on continence" was. Mr. 
Tynan said, fantastic. 

It is reported on page 207. that the USA is to issue a 
Thomas Paine commemorative stamp. And the hope is 
expressed that Britain should similarly honour the author 
of Rights of Man and The Age of Reason. We doubt, 
personally, whether the great republican will ever appear 
with the monarch on a British stamp — or whether it would 
be congruous if he did. We notice, however, that the 
GPO is currently honouring the centenary of the Salvation 
Army. Not. it is true, with a stamp (perhaps the bearded 
"blood and fire" General Booth wasn't considered an 
appropriate companion for the Queen either) but in the 
franking. "The Salvation Army. 1865-1965, A Cfentury 
of Service" it reads. Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, who 
unveiled a London Ctounty Ctouncil plaque to Charies 
Bradlaugh a few years ago, might note for next year that 
the National Secular Society— which Bradlaugh founded — 
is only a year younger than the "Army". 

This Sunday (June 27th), the Ethical Union Housing 
Association is holding a garden party, from 3 to 5 p.m., at 
Burnet House, 8 Burgess Hill, London, the first house that 
the Association opened. 
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The Word ^^ Mercy ^^ and the Problem of Euthanasia 

By MARVIN KOHL 



Advcx:ates ot voluntary euthanasia are committed to the 
view that in certain circumstances and with specific safe- 
guards the taking of human Ufe is merciful. Opponents, 
on the other hand, argue that an act of euthanasia is not 
an act of mercy and therefore should not be performed. 
Both parties to this dispute seem to agree that ^ an act is 
merciful it is morally justified. But they disagree about 
euthanasia being merciful. 

To clarify the nature of this disagreement it is necessary 
to ask and answer two questions. 1. What, in this contro- 
versy is meant by the word **mercy"? 2. Is the proposi- 
tion, "Some acts of euthanasia are merciful*' true or 
false? 

I shall maintain, first, that in this dispute the word 
"mercy** has been used equivocally, and second, that be- 
cause of this equivocation we have at least two different 
propositions to consider, one of which is true, the other 
false. I bdieve the advocates and opponents of euthanasia 
are disputing two different points and, given the sense 
in which advocates of euthanasia use the word "mercy** 
it is true to say that "Some acts of euthanasia are merci- 
ful'*. 

Consider the following situation: Two fluent English 
spiers, X and Y, appraise a case of euthanasia in which 
it is true (1) that the patient had excrutiating pain; (2) 
that the patient had to die as a result of the conditions 
causing the pain; (3) that the patient, an adult, did volun- 
tarily favour some means of "easy death"; (4) that the death 
was painless — ^and (5) that the physician was motivated 
solely by the desure to satisfy the patient's request for an 
"easy deai". X and Y agree about the facts of this case. 
But they disagree about whether or not the doctor's act 
was merciful. 

Puzzled by this apparent disagreement X and Y decide 
to paraphrase their remarks. TTiat is, they decide to sub- 
stitute other words for the word "mercy" without changing 
the original meaning of their respective statements. Instead 
of X saying "that was an act of mercy" he now says 
"that was the kindest possible treatment of an unfortunate 
individual". Instead of Y saying "that was not an act 
of mercy**, he now says "that was an act of compassion 
and forebearance". This manoeuvre exposes the source 
of the misunderstanding. The word "mercy" being an 
abstract term is, more often than not, equivocated on when 
people argue that euthanasia is or is not merciful. Advo- 
cates of euthanasia tend to identify acts as being merciful 
only if they result in the kindest possible treatment of un- 
fortunate individuals. Opponents tend to identify acts as 
being merciful if they result in compassionate and fore- 
bearing treatment. I think it obvious that when this is 
true the allied disputants are making different but not 
contradictory assertions. 

Of course this does not in any way imply that there are 
two and only two legitimate senses of the word "mercy**. 
Other equivocations are possible but they are not as com- 
mon. Nor does it imply that every disagreement can be 
reduced to a purely verbal disagreement For this simply 
is not true. What I am suggesting is that there are cases 
where the only area of disagreement is whether or not a 
giv^i type of act is merciful and that in many of these 
cases the disputants are not really at odds with each other. 

Two objections usually arise at this point. One involves 
the notion that the word "mercy" has one and only one 
correct meaning. "Granted**, the critic would say, "that 



the word 'mercy* is often used equivocally. But it is one 
thing to say a word has been used in two different senses 
and still another to say that a word has been used in two 
equally good senses. Or, to put the matter somewhat 
differendy, it is a mistake to suggest that both speakers 
have been equally duped by the language. The only ox 
who has been duped is the speaker who points to the doc- 
tor's act and says 'That is an act of mercy**. What has he 
done that we must forgive? What impending punishmoit 
must we dispense with? What act of retribution must we 
abstain from? There simply is none. For a patient is 
innocent. Therefore it is a mistake to refer to an act, an 
act that mvolves an innocent patient, and say that 'TTiat 
was an act of mercy*'. 

I believe that this criticism reflects a certain confusion 
and some errors of fact which I should like to clarify. It is 
certainly true that "compassion and forebearance" (or if 
one prefers "compassion and forebearance for an offender") 
is a perfectiy Intimate sense of the word "mercy**. To 
have mercy in this sense is to feel sorrow and irity for, as 
well as to overlook the guilt of, a being who deserves 
punishment. In this sense it is true to say that no treat- 
ment of a padent, that is, no treatment of someone who 
merely suffers can ever be merciful. But this in no way 
entails that it is a mistake to use the word in any other 
sense. By distinguishing between being merdful to the 
guilty and being merciful to those who suffer from disease 
and illness, one does not make a mistake. To use lan- 
guage differendy is not necessarily to use it incorrectly. 

The only adequate basis for correctness in a living lan- 
guage has to be the usage of native speakers of that 
language. Certain sequences of sounds have certain 
meaning only by virtue of the tadt agreement of the 
general community of speako^. This conmiunity can. 
under certain conditions, revoke its consent to establi^ed 
rules and set up new ones. Nevertheless, at any given 
time we can refer to the rules i^ch are in force. We 
can also refer to violations of these rules. 

A misdescription is just one of the possible kinds of 
violations. A misdescription occurs when a person uses 
a name to convey characteristics which a fluent English 
speaker would never associate with that name. It would 
therrfore, be a mistake if someone asks "What is mercy?" 
and you point to an act of painting and say: •'That is 
mercy**. But it is not a mistake to point to an act — an aa 
which (^ers the kindest possible treatment to someone is 
great need — and say that "That is mercy**. It is not a 
mistake because this is one way, a very common way. in 
which fluent &iglish speakers use the word. 

We now turn to the other objection. Here the oitic 
makes a distinction between intention and fulfilment, 
between havmg kind intentions and being kind. He reminds 
us that wanting to be kind and being kind are two different 
things. And he maintains that the advocates of euthanasia 
neglect the more important question, of whether or not 
the actual killing is really kind. He concludes that eutha- 
nasia is not merciful because, with all the saf^:uards, the 
proposed act of killing is not kind. 

Two reasons are usually offered in support erf this ob- 
jection. Each makes a different point. They are: (l) We 
are being kind only if we do what some God would do. 
And to be kind m His way is not to kill but cure. (2) The 
proposed act of killing is not kind because we cannot 
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MTove, that is, we cannot provide empirical evidrace that 
t is kind. 

As to 1: If matching this God's ability to be kind is 
he only type of kindness the critic acknowledges, then he 
onfuses kindness with perfection. But kindness is not 
ynonymous with perfection. Every perfect act may be 
dnd but not every kind act is perfect. The critic is demand- 
ng that we act as if we were living in a perfect worid. 
nstead of asking "what should we do givai our present 
ituation", he asks, "what would we do if this were a per- 
ect worid**. There is only one answer. If this were a 
)erfect worid he would not have to ask the question. I do 
lot wish to be misunderstood. It is one thing to suggest 
hat we emulate some God. It is another to demand that 
ve do what this God himself would do or else do nothing, 
rhe latter demand is unreasonable. It is unreasonable 
because we are not gods. It is unreasonable because 
vitim the limits erf human endeavour we can be kind. 

As to 2: I think there is a reason why this criticism 
annot be regarded as sufficient, but it seems not unlikely 
hat it is partially correct. It is true that we cannot prove 
hat an act is kind in the same way and to the same extent 
hat we can prove, let us say, that an act is an act of run- 
dng. But what follows from this? Only that it is usually 
Qore difficult to supply evidence for the former than the 
atter. It does not follow that we cannot supply evidence 
show that a given act is kind. 

Suppose we have a case of disseminated carcinoma meta- 
tasis before us. That is, a case of cancer where the can- 
lerous cells have spread and have fully developed through- 
out the body. It is a case that meets all the conditions 
outlined earlier. We know (1) that the patient has excru- 
iating pain; (2) that as a result oi this condition it is 
)eyond reasonable doubt, a reasonable medical doubt, 
hat the patient has to die; (3) that the patient whra told 
>f his condition voluntarily favours some means of "easy 
leath"; and (4) that aside from the desire to help the 
Kitient no other considerations are relevant. Now it is not 
asy to know all these things. And I am not suggesting 
hat it is. Nor am I saying that such cases are as common 
IS some advocates of eutibanasia would have us believe. 
Jut that, if there are such cases then in these cases, it 
yould be kind to kill. It would be kind because all the 
evidence indicates that this would be the most helpful 
hing that we can do. 

In other words, I am claiming that there is a sense of 
he word "mercy** on the basis of which we can correctly 
ay that a merciful act needs to be kind and that a kind 
iCt needs to be a helpful one. And that when we examine 
he evidence in cases like our cancer case, we know that 
he proposed act ot euthanasia is the kindest possible 
Featment, because we know that it is the most helpful 
hing we can do. 

Some of the material of this article, which appeared in the 
American Rationalist in April 1965^ was presented before the 
Philosojpliy Qub at Long Island Umversity on November 19th, 
1964. The author wishes to express his thanks to Mr. Robert 
Hoffman for his helpful comments. 



ON BOTH SIDES? 

fou'VE got to decide — ^we are told in an anti-war ballad 
►y the American foUc-singer Bob Dylan — "if Judas Iscariot 
lad God on his side". Which isn*t quite so easy as Mr. 
)ylan might think. Certainly — ^assuming that we accept 
he Christian story — ^we must regard Judas's role in it as 
nicial, as part of God*s scheme for man's salvation, 
udas was, at least, the agent of God. Peibaps, in this 
Qstance as so often, God was on both sides! 



THOMAS PAINE STAMDP 

For many years supporters of Thomas Paine in the United 
States ot America have been campaigning for Paine's por- 
trait to be on one of the country's postage stamps. News 
has been received that they have now been successful. Full 
details are not yet available, but the Thomas Paine stamp 
is to be one of a new series erf 18 portrait stamps, ranging 
from 1 cent to 5 dollars, others in the series including 
Oliver Wendell Hohnes, Einstein, Eugene O'Neill and 
architect Frank Lloyd Wright The British postal authori- 
ties are so very much more conservative than the Ameri- 
cans in stamp design, yet the land of Paine's birth should 
not be too far behind the land of his adoption in this 
matter. 
CB. 

THE VmGIN'S SLIP 

John Grigg (in the Guardian, 14/6/65) shared the follow- 
ing amusing story he had come across in Paris in the 
Terror by Stanley Loomis (Cape 30s.). 

The Mar6chale de NoaiUes, who had long been recog- 
nised as an authority on etiqu^e, went "harmlessly mad" 
in her dotage and "entered into a correspondence with 
the Virgin Mary in which she questioned the Queen of 
Heaven on the minutiae of presence in the Kingdom 
of God". 

Her confessor would answer these letters, signing them 
"Mary", but unfortunately in one of them he made "a 
small error of form", which did not escape the Mar6chale. 
"One cannot expect too much of her", was the old lady's 
comment. "After all, she was only a bourgeoise from 
Nazareth. It was through the marriage that she became 
attached to the House of David. Her husband, Joseph, 
would have known better". 

CORRESPONDENCE 

LORD'S DAY OBSERVANCE SOCIETY 

May I take the liberty of seeking the hospitality of your columns 
to reply to the letter from Mr. John Shephercf of the 4th June? 

I am glad to see that Mr. Shepherd has at last woken to the 
fact that the Lord's Day Observance Society is indeed a force to 
be reckoned with, that we do rerpresent a considerable body of 
opinion in the United Kingdom, and that the large majority of 
Members of Parliament who have expressed an opinion on the 
subject of Lord's Day Observance are not so well disposed towards 
Mr. Shepherd's way of thinking. Mr. Siepherd has good reason 
to be upset over this state of affairs. Because he realises that 
facts and figures are against him, he resorts to insulting the intelli- 
gence and integrity of the Lord's Day Observance Society, and 
therefore of its Parliamentary supporters and the dectorate who 
voted these M^abers into the Commons, by the use oi such terms 
as "moronic" and "ghastly". 

Mr. Shepherd concludes his letter by saying that he "was able 
to bring down in flames the West of En^ancrs Representative of 
the Lord's Day Observance Society** durmg a TV appearance. I 
think this self-congratulatory statement is based upon a bit of his 
own imagination rather than upon facts. In my travels through 
the West and South West of England and South Wales I have met 
and discussed with many people who, whflst disagreeing with the 
Lcwd's Day Observance Sioci^, have noUiing but contempt for 
Mr. Shepherd and the disgracdful behaviour he displayed that 
evening on ITV. His uncontrdled, unreasoned and unintellig- 
ible ravings did little to inspire folk who are anti-LDOS to support 
his so-called Sunday Freedom League. In his letter published in 
your paper, Mr. Shepherd says, "... I agree that dissertations on 
secularism should be scholarly, so giving dignity and poise to the 
subject ..." I suggest that he takes a lesson from his own note- 
book. 

Far from being a heap of diarred remains, Mr. Shepherd, I 
am still very much alive to continue, by God^s grace, me woit 
He has called me to do. 

Albert T. PETERa 
Western Divisional Organiser, Lord's Day Observance Society. 
AGNOSTIC ADOPTION 

A remark in Mr. Tribe's artide on Agnostic Adoption (The Free- 
thinker 4/6/65), is perturbing to me as an Atheist I quote: 
"Applicants win be judged on soda! and ethical merit, and wiii not 
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be Bubject to credd Ufti\ Does this mean that a cfaUd whose 
natural wataU may have held stronf antt-ietifioiif feelinfi may 
be handed over to a Roman Cathohc, Mormon, Jehovah's Wit- 
ness, Mohammedan, Hindu to adoptive parents of any of the 
multitude of superstitious beliefo? Even as an Atheist, I do not 
claim that apfrficants from these rdigioas denominations can not 
otUr a home of ''social and ethical merits My own home was of 
''social and ethical merit**, it was Sandemanian. 

At first glance this refusal to apply a "credal test** appears 
humane, but may it not defeat its own purpose? Is it not pos- 
dble that rdigious bodies, in particular Catholics, may institute 
a campaitn "to save these innocent soub** by applying to adopt 
children from the Agnostic Adoption Society m prefer ence to any 
other adoption society? 

Eva Ebury. 

ATHEIST AND AGNOSTIC 

The letter in the issue of June 4th reminds me that I have never 
seen the difficulty between the agnostic and the atheist By deri- 
vation atheist is from the Greek atheos (meaning without a Ood). 
Has the agnostic Ood? I think not So he is an atheist. There 
is no question of denying Ood but merely a refusal to accept the 
evidence put forward by those who assert that there is a Ood 
since it is inadequate. 

Incidentally, I do not like the invention of terms designed to 
soften the hnpact of the word atheist and prefer to call myself 
an atheist rather than a Freethinker, Secularist, Rationalist or 
Humanist. 

May I raise two points which might well be followed with more 
vlfiour when attacking the believers? 

We should not let any Christian get away with the statement 
that he knows something such as I know that my redeemer 
liveth". He knows nothing and should content himself with say- 
ingthe far leu forceful "I believe that my redeemer liveth". 

Then there is the constant assertion by unbelievers that they 
think the ethics of Christianity are good. We should assert that 
the ethics bf Christianity are inferior. The main basis is that 
one's conduct should be good because it results in a personal 
reward — ^"for great is your reward in Heaven**. Oood ethical 
conduct should not seek reward and in this respect the ethics of 
the atheist are superior to those of the Christian. 

O. J. Finch. 

nauonal secular society executive committee 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Secular 
Society wu held at 103 Borough Hidi Street, London, S.E.1, on 
Wednesday, June 9th. Present Mr. D. H. Tribe who was in the 
chair, Messrs. Barker. Collins, Condon, Ebury, Kuebart, Leslie, 
Millar (Kingston). Miller (Birmingham), Shannon, Sproule, Mrs. 
Collins, Mrs. Mcllroy, and the Secretary (Mr. W. McIIroy). Apolo- 
gies were received from Mr. W. Oriffiths and Mr. F. Warner. 

New members were admitted to the Manchester and Parent 
branches. There was discussion on the resolutions passed at the 
Annual Conference and the action to be taken. Congratulations 
were expressed to the Members of Inverness branch who had 
campaigned for the operating of Sunday feny services. 

Messrs. W. Oriffiths, R. Sproule and Mrs. E. Venton were 
elected to serve as the Benevolent Fund sub-committee. The 
President and SecreUry with Messrs. W. Oriffiths and F. H. 
Amphlett Micklewright and Mrs. E. Venton were elected to serve 
as the Conference Agenda Committee. 

Two press releases were ratified, and it was announced that 
a shilling booklet on secular education would be available soon. 

The next meeting was arranged for July 14th, 1965. 

W.McI. 

VATICAN IMPERIALISM IN IBB TWENTIETH CENTURY 

by Avro Manhattan 
with foreword by the late Lord Alexander 

A frank documented study of the Vatican as a political force on 
the international scene over the last 50 years. Particularly signi- 
ficant is the detailed account of the Vatican's influence during both 
Worid Wars, based on hitherto undiscovered documents unearthed 
after Worid War 11. Lord Alexander describes the author as 
**. . . a careful, investigating historian, whose recorded facts, always 
meticulously aocumented, should be known by all lovers of human 
freedom." 422 pages, 35s, W. ($4.95) 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and inquir- 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtained 
from the Oeneral Secretary, 103 Borou^ High Street, London, 
S.E1. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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Everyone has heard of Dr. Anne Biezanek, the Roman 

[Catholic doctor, mother of seven, who has opened a biitli 

:ontroI clinic and been barred from the sacraments. Most 

rf us have probably formed a mental picture of her as a 

lominal Catholic only, for whom perhaps religion is — as 

'or so many Christians — one of the peripheral things of life 

[>r. Biezanek's own account of herself, in her book All 

Things New (Pan Books, 3s. 6d.) shows this view to be 

quite wrong. We have here 

i distinctively Catholic case ' 

'or contraception, presented 

n semi-mystical religious 

:enns. Reading discussions 

if contraception by such 

Catholics as Eh*. Rock and 

\rchbishop Roberts, firm 

[!!atholics though they are, 

ine seems to be dealing 

*^ilh minds not so unlike one's own, but Dr. Biezanek, 

hinks on a different wavelength altogether. 

Dr. Biezanek was bom Anne Greene. Her parents are 
[Quakers. As an adolescent she was deeply affected emo- 
jonally by the misfortunes of Poland. The Polish national 
;mblem is a white eagle, which, with the help of poetry, 
\nne succeeded, to her own satisfaction, in identifying 
vith the white dove of the Holy Ghost! Add to that the 
ixistence in Poland of an ancient painting of the Virgin 
^edited with miraculous powers, which was ceremonially 
rrowned by a papal envoy in the eighteenth century, and 
[>r. Biezanek comments, "Thus I had in my spiritual sights 
I nation that had the Holy Ghost for its uncrowned King 
md the Mother of Christ for its crowned Queen. That 
he issue of this royal union must be Christ himself seemed 
;o me self-evident". 
[>Miversioii and Manriage 

Soon after reaching this conclusion she joined the Roman 
Catholic Church — which, one must agree, seems the right 
rface for anyone whose mind works on such lines. Nor 
s it surprising that, while still a student, she married the 
irst Pole she had ever met. 

By her conversion and marriage she had involved her- 
«lf in desperate trouble. She was determined to be a 
50od Catholic, so contraception was out of the question 
'or her, and the traditional attitude of the Church — and of 
ler husband — was that a wife should never refuse her 
lusband love, and so some eight years after her marriage 
;he was forced to return to her parents* home with five 
rhildren. While she had had only four she had been 
vorking full-time as Registrar at a mental hospital, and 
providing a home for the family in a house that went with 
he job, but a further baby and a miscarriage led to a 
breakdown which made it impossible for her to continue 
vork. After her return to her parents she again became 
jregnant, and after the birth of baby number six she spent 
;ome weeks in a mental hospital. However, this did not 
ieter her husband, and soon she was pregnant again. She 
x)uld then no longer remain with her parents, and the 
'amily was scattered. However, the Biezaneks did finally 
jet a home of their own. in which their seventh child was 
luly bom. 

Now Dr. Biezanek thought her troubles were over, and 
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she could bring up her fine large Catholic family in the 
peace of her own home, but she was in for a nasty shock. 
She had seven children, four of them under five years old. 
She writes: "I simply had too much to do. The sixth child 
was still a night-screamer. These two youngest children 
alone, for over a year, had me out of bed Aree or four 
times a night, every night . . . Being over-tired, I was 
constantly irritable with the children ... I never went out, 
_^ , I never met anyone ... In 

my constant battle to stop 
the chores getting on top of 
me, I was becoming coar- 
sened, mentally and physi- 
cally. Not — please note — 
refined by labour and suffer- 
ing, in the manner that so 
many sinritual books would 
lead one to suppose, but 
shnply coarsened. I wanted, above all things, not to have 
children getting under my feet, not always to have two 
or three shouting simultaneously to gain my attention . . . 
I didn't care sometimes where they went or what they did, 
provided they left me enough elbow room in which to 
prepare the next meal . . . These are . . . experiences com- 
mon to all mothers of large families. I had constantly 
and frequently, as a doctor, heard others complaining of 
just these things. It was only now that I was experiencing 
their full and undiluted horror for myself. 
Desperate 

Moreover Jan Biezandc's earnings in the Merchant 
Navy were not large, and when the two eldest children 
won grammar school places and needed spending-money 
and uniforms the position became desperate: — 

"The anxious faces of the children as they hesitatingly 
told me of the money they had to have for this and that 
were a continual reproach. My explosions of irritability and 
wrath at every mention of these modest and innocent 
requirements precluded any possibility of true family 
happiness. 

"Against this background, the thought of another preg- 
nancy, with the nausea and tiredness it brings in its own 
right, took on the prospect of a nightmare . . . Thus did my 
husband's brief and unpredictable appearances in the 
home become in themselves a source of torment. As 1 
wished the children out of my way, so did I wish him . . . 
Thus was I driven down the suddenly fashionable Roman 
Catholic line of thought that maintained that the solution 
to all marital problems of my type lay in the abolition of 
sex. My husband had to be banished from my presence, 
into a room of his own. Everything in me that attracted 
him to me and me to him had to be suppressed . . . Hate 
had become the order of the day". 

The good Catholic home had become a hell on earth and 
Dr. Biezanek, in despair, started on the Pill in May 1962. 
This was a terrible moment for her. So far she had 
accepted the official ruling of the Church, at an appalling 
cost to herself and to her family. Her whole ideal of her- 
self, all her self-respect, was bound up with obedience to 
the Church's teaching, and the Church assured her that 
what she was doing was punishable by hell-fire. She told 
the priest what she was doing, and he said she could not 
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have communion or confession. This involved her in 
further family difficulties, for her eldest daughter, tau^t 
by nuns, was begging her mother to come to commumon 
with her. Dr. Biezanek decided to go and see what hap- 
pened, first informing the priest that she was coming, 
and that she was still taking the pills. The priest did not 
refuse her the wafer, and she became again a regular 
communicant, though a bishop to whom she did not hesi- 
tate to explain matters told her that she was guilty of 
sacril^e "oy continuing to receive our Lord'* while sin- 
ning so gravely. 

Dr. Biezanek is probably like thousands of other Catho- 
lic wives in her just determination to keep the rules laid 
down by the Church and her later turn to contraception 
when experience proved it to be necessary for her family's 
happnness. Thus far she seems to have been distinguished 
from the others chiefly by the grim determination 
with which she held out at the risk of her health and 
sanity; but now there emerges a still greater difference 
between her and less strong-minded Catholic women — 
her open acknowledgment of her actions and her in- 
creasingly firm and public insistence on the rightness of 
her decision and the wrongness of the clergy. Thanks to 
the pill her health and morale had improv^, and looking 
back on the past nightmare she came to see it in an entirely 
new light. "I became convinced", she writes, "that God 
wanted me to make this stand, and that it was He who 
had brought me so near to despair, so that I should learn 
for mysetf how bullied and wretched Catholic women are. 
It beoune my desire to help such women". 
Refased CooMnnMoii 

Havmg reached this conclusion she acted promptly. She 
attended a course run by the Family Planning Association, 
and opened a clinic, dedicated to St. Martin de Porres, in 
her own sitting-room. Again she took care to inform her 
bishop and Archbishop Heenan of her action, and these 
dignitaries "listened very politely*'. However the polite 
atmosphere was not to last, for this venture by a practising 
Roman Catholic received press and radio publicity, after 
which, without any warning, she says, as she was kneeling 
to receive communion, "The parish priest took the Com- 
munion plate from my daughter, who was before me, and 
passing in front of me, said out loud *You don*t get it*." — 
a shattering experience for the whole family! 

However, on May 31st, 1964, she was given Cbmmunion 
in Westminster Cathedral. She attaches great importance 
to the date, for May 31st is "the feast of the Queenship of 
Our Lady". Thus she writes, "On May 31st I received 
my freedom, not from Archbishop Heenan, whose conduct 
suggests that he does not greatly care what I do, but rather 
from the Queen of Heaven herselT*. Encouraged by 
letters of support from men and women of all religions 
and none. Dr. Biezanek has gone on to develop a theo- 
logical defence of her defiance of the Church's ruling — 
on lines which will probably seem amazing to most Catho- 
lics as they do to us. 

Dr. Biezanek accepts the story of Adam and Eve as 
literally true, stating: "The action of the wife. Eve. led 
to the disgrace of herself and her husband Adam . . . The 
terms of the sentence pronounced upon Eve was that 
henceforth was her husband to have dominion over her, 
that her conceptions were to be multiplied and in sorrow 
was she to bring forth children". Dr. Biezanek adds, 
"The long history of woman's sorrow in her position of 
bondage to a man is in itself a most powerful testimony 
to the truth of Holy Scripture". She shows the same lack 
of logic, the same sort of confusion between cause and 
effect, between symbol and reality which led her to become 
a Catholic and marry a Pole. This literal belief in the 



curse of Eve had inspired the nineteenth century mora- 
lists who condemned the use of anaesthesia for wOTicn 
in childbirth. Dr. Biezanek seems to differ only in her 
bitter realisation of the cost to women of their d^raded 
status. But suddenly she brings something quite new into 
the discussion, and we read, "The contraceptive pill has 
come to women as a heavenly reprieve from that primor- 
dial doom. It is my contention that this must be willed 
by God, and I say that the appearance of these drugs can 
be taken as a sign of God's paidon to Eve". 
Co-Redemptrix 

She links all this with a true Catholic emphasis on the 
Virgin Mary: "This reprieve for the daughters of Eve 
was won for them by 'the Second Eve', Mary the mother 
of Christ". Dr. Biezanek hopes and expects that the 
Church will be reborn by defining ""the last Marian dogma'* 
declaring Mary *'Co-redemptrix" . . . "giving to the woman, 
the mother of Christ, a status in the scheme of salvation 
equal to that of her son . . . The Holy Ghost was so en- 
amoured of her spiritual beauty that he took her to him- 
self, and the issue ol that union was Christ". 

Dr. Biezanek is not interested in Mary's life-long virgin- 
ity. "Her state of virginity in her married life can only 
reflect an attitude on the part of her husband", who "made 
no claim upon her". Dr. Biezanek will not accept Mary's 
married life and her method of keejMng the family sniall 
as having any relevance to the problems of Catholic women 
today. Mary's particular virtue was her willingness, if 
God asked it of her, to face the consequences of pre- 
marital conception, in a society where this was punishaUe 
by death. 

"Mary's obedience preceded that of her Son in time, 
just as Eve's disobedience had preceded Adam's. It has 
taken mankind all but 2,000 years to digest the meaning 
of these events, and until they were understood God did 
not think it good for women to ben^t in too revcrfutionaiy 
a sense from the fact of the redemption". (What a swine 
Christians make out their God to be! ) After attributing 
this hardness of heart to God it seems rather unfair to 
blame, as Dr. Biezanek does, "the theologians of the 
Roman Catholic Church" for being slow "to understand 
that it is the Almighty himself who is now {heading with 
them throu^ the cries of distress of her own people". 
Face^aviBg Fonmla 

To her own satisfaction at least. Dr. Biezanek has found 
the face-saving formula which the Church so urgently 
needs. On contraception Catholics should "stop and con- 
sider whether the present official 'line' of the Roman 
Catholic Church does in fact represent true Qitholic doc- 
trine ... It is frequendy stated by Roman Catholic apok>- 
gists that the Church has always opposed artificial methods 
of birth control, and that which has been consistently and 
successfully opposed by philosophers and theologians for 
the best part of 2,000 years cannot suddenly become right". 
But. says Dr.Biezanek, "What in fact the Church has 
condemned through the ages is birth prevention by means 
of abnormal sexuality". The invention of contraceptive 
which do not interfere with the nature of the sexual act as 
experienced by the participants completely changes the 
moral significance of birth control, and the invoition of 
contraceptives has been willed by God himself. 

Furthermore, "peace on earth depends on domestic 
peace, which depaids upon sexual harmony", and **thc 
purpose of the individual sex act is the maximum sexual 
satisfaction of the partners". In a v«y practical section. 
Dr. Biezanek discusses the relative advantages of diflFercnt 
methods of contraception, emphasising that the mediod 
chosen should be one which the particular couple berth 
(Concluded on page 212) 
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A PROTESTANT ASSESSMENT 



The Roman Catholic Church and Contraception 

By VERNON C. GROUNDS 



Even some of his most ardent admirers must be wonder- 
ing by now whether Pope John XXIII was altogether wise 
in calling for an aggiornamento, a modernisation of the 
Roman Catholic Church. He evidently decided that the 
clanging engine of the Papacy needed to be lubricated and 
repaired : It was failing to keep up with the flow of traffic 
on our crowded 20th century highways. It looks, how- 
ever, as though many of the ecclesiastical mechanics are in 
favour of repairs so radical that, if they have thdr way, 
the Roman Catholic Church will emerge as practically a 
new model. 

Bishop Grotti of Brazil exclaimed in a speech at Vati- 
can n : 

What novelties we are hearing here ! Opening the Church to 
everybody : pagans, separated brothers, women. . . . Women 
were silent for more than a thousand years and now some wish 
to invite them to these Council sessions, and not just to make 
caffe and cuppucinoA 

And women within the Bishop's Church are indeed 
breaking the silence of centuries. One of them is Dr. 
Aime Biezanek of England, the mother of seven children, 
a devout Roman Catholic who became a convert at the 
age of 19. Goaded by her personal experience and a 
sensitive conscience. Dr. Biezanek has opened a Family 
Planning Clinic in defiance of the ecclesiastical authority 
which, as a devout Roman Catholic, she otherwise obeys. 
In her book. All Things New, Dr. Biezandc throws down 
the gauntlet to the hierarchy on the issue of family limita- 
tion, arguing that here her Church must change its position 
whatever the cost, even if it means the open confession of 
past mistakes. From her perspective, a battle is being 
waged between the traditionalists and the progressives with 
the issue of birth control as a kind of Thermopylae; and a 
deadly battle it is despite the fact that all the participants 
are co-religionists. 

The adherents of one viewpoint cannot afford to dismiss the 
others as "not truly Roman Catholic", any more than the 
participants on either side in a civil war can afford to dismiss 
the other side as "not really our countrymen". For they clearly 
are of the same country, they are truly present, and victory for 
neither side is possible until the other be overcome. So it is in 
the Roman Catholic Church now, nothing less than civil war. 
War that must be fought to the finish with only death or 
victory at the end. There is no compromise possible.2 

Has Dr. Biezanek over-dramatised the birth control issue 
and its possible repercussions on Roman Qttholicism? 
Not in the opinion of Paul Johnson, who had this to say 
regarding a courageous manifesto on contraception by Dr. 
John Rock, the eminent Catholic gynaecologist and Emeri- 
tus Professor of Medicine at Harvard University. 

Significant was the failure of the Catholic authorities to con- 
denm the book outright. Cardinal Cushing of Boston, in 
whose province it was published, gave it indeed a guarded 
welcome. When it appeared in this country, the reaction of 
the Catholic authorities was similarly muted. Evidently, the 
more responsible Catholic prelates were anxious to avoid a 
pitched battle. There was always a risk, however, that an 
individual Catholic might choose to force the issue and chal- 
lenge the authorities to take action. This is precisdy what 
Dr. Anne Biezanek has now done. The ground on which the 
Catholic hierarchy now finds itself could not have been, from 
its own point of view, more ill-chosen. Dr. Biezanek is a 
sincere and highly respected woman. She is herself tlus mother 
of seven children. Opinion among non-Catholics is over- 
whelmingly in her favour and it is evident that she has wide- 
spread sympathy and support among Catholics too. If the 
bishops attempt to crush her, they will certainly arouse the 
hostility of other Christian groups (and thus jeopardise the 
progress of the ecumenical movement), and ttiey may also 



provoke rebellion among their own flock. For the truth is that 
large numbers of Catholics refuse, in practice, to accept the 
Church's teaching on birth control ... the bishops are well 
aware of this. Iney thus find themselves upholding a doctrine 
which is persistently and increasingly ignored by most of their 
followers.3 

Johnson therefore thinks that on this issue the Roman 
Catholic Church is facing "'an agonising reappraisal** which 
is obviously "fraught with diflSculties.'* Is he right, and 
is Dr. Biezanek likewise right? Is the matter of birth 
control — seemingly so remote from the subtleties of theo- 
logy and the realities of ecclesiasticism — becoming the 
very vortex of Pope John*s aggiornamento ? 

To outsiders it certainly looks as though the Roman 
Catholic Church has officially and hence unalterably set 
itself against contraception. (Up until 1932 it was ''un- 
alterably** opposed to birth control in any form; that year, 
however, the so-called rhythm method was discovered by 
Dr. K. Ogino of Nugata, Japan, and Dr. H. Knaus of Graz, 
Austria; and since it was a natural method of family limita- 
tion, the hierarchy enthusiastically endorsed it.)^ Father 
Maurice O'Leary, chairman of England's Catholic Mar- 
riage Advisory Council, seems to have all the data solidly 
on his side when he declares : "There is no uncertainty 
about the Church*s teaching on contraception. From the 
earliest times until today it has been condenmed.'*^ 

Unquestionably the weightiest pronouncement on contra- 
ception is that made by Pius XI in his 1930 encyclical, 
Casti Connubii, Because of its importance we shall quote 
the entire section which prohibits contraception (except of 
course by the rhythm method), flatiy labelling it "a grave 
sin.'* 

And now, venerable brethren, we shall explain in detail the 
evils opposed to each of the benefits of matrimony. First con- 
sideration is due to the offspring, which many have the bold- 
ness to call the disagreeable burden of matrimony and which 
they say is to be carefully avoided by the spouses not through 
virtuous continence (which Christian law permits in matri- 
mony when both parties consent) but by corrupting the natural 
act. Some justify this criminal licentiousness on the grounds 
that they are weary of children and wish to gratify their desires 
without their consequent burden. Others say that they cannot 
on the one hand remain continent nor on the odier can they 
have children because of the difficulty whether on die part of 
the mother or on the part of the family circumstances. But no 
reason, however grave, may be put forward bv which anything 
intrinsically against nature may be rendered conformable to 
nature and morally good. Since, therefore, the conjugal act is 
destined of its very nature for the begetting of children, those 
who in exercising it deliberately depnve it of its natural force 
and power act a^inst nature ana commit a deed which is 
shameful and intrinsically vicious. Small wonder, therefore, if 
Holy Writ bears witness that the divine Majesty regards with 
greatest detestation this horrible crime and at times has 
punished it with death. As St. Augustine notes : ''Intercourse 
even with one's legitimate wife is unlawful and wicked where 
the conception of the offspring is prevented. Onan, the son of 
Juda, did this and the Lord killed him for it." Since, there- 
fore, openly departing from the uninterrupted Christian tradi- 
tion some recently have judged it possible solemnly to declare 
another doctrine regarding me question, the Catholic Church, 
to whom God has entrusted the defence of the integrity and 
purity of morals, standing erect in the midst of the moral ruin 
which surrounds her, in order that she may preserve the chas- 
tity of the nuptial union from being defiled by this foul stain, 
raises her voice in token of her divine ambassadorship and 
through our mouth proclaims anew: any use whatsoever of 
matrimony in which the act, in being exercised, is deliberately 
deprived of its natural power to procreate life is an offence 
against the law of God and of nature, and those who commit 
such are branded with the guilt of a grave sin.7 
(Continued on page 214) 
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This Belieying World 

So EVEN among Jdiovah*s Witnesses, there is a strong 
whiff of disunity! According to the News of the World 
(13/6/65). 25.000 of them were informed that 200 of their 
"brothers and sisters'* had been expelled last year for 
"adultery, fornication, homosexuality, and other cffences". 
We are not told why Jehovah allowed so many members of 
his flock to fall prey to such heinous crimes. But. put in 
another way. it looks as if there is precious little difference 
between the Witnesses and other Christian sects. Jehovah, 
just like Jesus, is powerless against the wave of "inmioral- 
ity'' that we are told is now dominating Christian life. 

• 

But was it not always so? Are not the Middle Ages 
packed with the angry denunciation by Christian preactm^ 
of the "immoralities" of Christians everywhere, recorded 
for us by such writers as Boccaccio. Rabelais, and hosts 
of others? In fact, has there ever been a time when, exactly 
like Jdiovah's Witnesses, people have not been attacked 
by similarly holy and righteous Christians. 

• 

The Roman Church appears to be faced with a different 
horrid crisis. There are actually fewer and fewer candidates 
for the glorious devoted work of priesthood. Young men 
don't respond to the appeal of a holy celibate's life, desjMte 
its promise of eternal life with all the past popes, to say 
nothing of Jesus and that prize bore, Peter. And Cardinal 
Heenan is at his wit's end to {Hxxnire suitable candidates. 
For, as he says there "can be few more melancholy sights 
than a parish church without a priest". 

• 

He puts it all down to "lack of faith and lack of priests" 
{Sunday Express, 13/6/65) . So, alas, he has to leave the 
serious position "to the Almighty"; and whai an Arch- 
bishop has to do that, it can be seen how very serious 
things really are in the Church. And in fact, more priests 
would not be any solution — ^in the ultimate. The general 
lack of faith is quite simply due to the realisation that 
Christianity is not true? 

• 

We just love the way Christian writers have coyly changed 
the dear old-fashioned "God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost" to "God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit". A Holy Ghost is too much 
like a Holy Spook these days and that would never do. 
Even that Fountain of Holy Christian Piety, the London 
Evening News, prefers "Spirit" to "Ghost" — though we 
drfy it to tell us what either means. *^pook'* on the 
other hand is unmistakable. It would make everybody 
laugh — and Christianity has never been able to stand 
ridicule. 

• 

Yet we have the London Evening Standard, (9/6/65) 
showing us in a delightful picture how happy Christians 
can be displaying placards with the joyful news, "Thou 
shalt surely die". "The Wicked Shall be turned into Hell". 
"Repent and Believe", "Prepare to meet thy God", 'The 
Coming of the Lord draweth nigh", and similar gems of 
biblical truth, shown in various public places at Whitsun. 
And no one can read the accompanying text without 
laughing— which the journal meant readers to do at these 
specimens of religious imbecility. What will the Evening 
News think of its London rival? 

SPECIAL OFFER to readers of this paper. The Autobiography 
of Major Christopher Draper. Dsa. entitlc^d The Mad Major, First 
published in 1962 at 25s. A limited number offered at lOs. post 
paid. 230 pages fully illustrated and autographed from C. Draper, 
2 Conway Street, London, W.I. 



A FUTURE SAINT? 

(Condtided from page 210) 

find agreeable— never mmd theology! She is well aware 
of the drawbacks of the safe-period method, which is 
impossible without the com[dete co-operation of the hus- 
band. 

Evidently from bitter experience, I>r. Biezanek has a 
very clear understanding of the predicament of women 
whose husbands insist on their marital rights, while in- 
sisting that the consequences are something for the wife 
to deal with as best she can. What good does the durch's 
advice on "periodic abstinence" do her? The priest who 
fiercely informs her that any other way of birth control is 
damnable does not insist to her husband that he must limit 
his demands to the "safe period'*. 

Dr. Biezandc also takes the Church to task for its em- 
phasis on passive obedience. She asserts that this attitude 
is a product of the Renaissance, and she insists that a part 
of the Church's "very foundations in the Middle Ages k 
that the conscience of the individual has the force of law" 
In actual fact the medieval Church has an ap^ling record 
of persecution and massacre of heretics, and if it asserted 
the primacy of conscience it did so in theory only. None- 
theless, Dr. Biezandc has herself acted on the prindple in 
her conflict with the Church authorities. It seems odd to 
find this courageous independence of mind omibined with 
the extrraie credulity she so often shows. It cannot be 
comcidence that this splendid stand has been made by a 
Catholic who had the advantage of a Quaker education, 
and was never subjected to the training in conformit)' 
which is such a basic feature of Catholic education. Even 
inside the Catholic Church she does credit to her Quaker 
upbringing. 

In her the bitter suffering of Catholic womanhood be- 
comes at last articulate. No priest has ever spokra from 
experience such as hers — a worm*s eye view (rf the hope- 
less misery of caring for an unpossible numb^ of children 
and satisfying the sexual demands of an inconsiderate hus- 
band, while exhausted in mind and body from almost con- 
tinuous pregnancy and loss of sleep. She hersdf beUcvcs 
that the wretchedness she endured before taking the 
pill was sent by God to prepare her for the work she is now 
doing, and the Church itself will very likely come to share 
this view. In the probably not far distant time when the 
Church has accepted contraception, this woman may wefl 
be venerated as an inspired pioneer, because she justifks 
the new approach to sex in mystical terms, and suggests a 
formula by which the Church can change its mind, while 
claiming to have been fundamentally ri^t. My own pro- 
phecy is that in record time Dr. Anne Biezanek will be 
made a saint by the Church she at present defies. 
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OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L Ebury, L a. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hfll). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pieibead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
f^orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead) — 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 8 pjn.: L. 

Ebury and J. A. Millar. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

I pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

>outh Place Ethical Society, (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, 
Red Lion Square, London, W.C.I), Sunday July 4th, 11 ajn.: 
Dr. John Lewis, "D. H. Lawrence in 1965*'. 

Notes and News 

Fhe greater part of this week's issue is devoted to the 
iubject of the Roman Catholic Church and the Pill, a 
iubject that affects not only (Catholics themselves but liter- 
illy the whole world. For, in a period of enormous popu- 
ation growth, the opposition of Catholic-dominated 
lations in UNO and WHO gravely hindered the spread 
)t birth control knowledge among underdeveloped peoples. 
The Roman d^tholic is not, it must be emphasised, the 
mly religion that opposes birth control, but it is the roost 
nfluential in the advanced nations and the most power- 
ul internationally. 

• 

Ve have long insisted that the Vatican will be forced — as 
he expression goes — to "come to terms'* with birth control. 
Ve have further argued that the Pill, differing as it does 
rem other contraceptive methods, provided a likely escape 
oute from the Church's now impossible anti-birth control 
Position. No one familiar with papal practice would expect 
sudden volte face. Infallible pronouncemaits, however 
misguided, cannot be completely ignored, especially when 
hey have been reiterated in every Ciitholic diocese in the 
k'orld. Pope Pius XII had, of course, condemned the Pill 
t the Congress of Haematologists on September 12th, 1958. 
t had bea>me necessary about ten years before, he said, 
or the Holy See '*to declare expressly and publicly that 
lirect sterilisation, permanent or temporary, of a man or 
k^oman is illicit by virtue of the natural law from which 
he Churdi herself, as you know, has no powers to dis- 
«nsc". The Pill— or, as the Pope put it, the use of 
■dedication — had as its end the prevention of conception 
y preventing ovulation. It was therefore an instance of 
irect sterilisation. 

• 

^. John Rock's The Time has Come was published in 
%3. In August of the same year, a significant oflScial 



statement was issued by the entire Dutch Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. This expressed a concern for "marriage prob- 
lems which cause anxiety in so many families", and ad- 
mitted that the Church had "no immediately appropriate 
answer ready" to meet all the questions posed by new 
biochemical methods for the regulation and lunitation of 
human fertility. Though the oral contraceptive could "be 
no more accepted as the generally used solution to matri- 
monial distress that the already long known instrumental 
means". Catholic theologians were, the bishops said, "dis- 
cussing the question whether these means could be 
acceptable in obtain circumstances". The statement con- 
cluded with the hope that the second session of the Vatican 
Council would "offer the opportunity of discussing these 
questions in a broader context". 

• 
MoNSiGN(» McReavy, might argue in the Clergy Review 
in February 1964, that there was "no real conflict" between 
the "prudently worded declaration" ot the Dutch hierarchy 
and the "more explicit pronouncements hitherto made 
by the Holy See"; that they both rejected "outright" any 
contraceptive use of the Pill. But, however prudently 
worded, the Dutch statement did represent an advance— 
a development — ^from the lawful-use-by-nuns-in-danger-of- 
rape attitude. "Acceptable in certain cu-cumstances" 
sounded cautious enough, but the framework was not a 
Congo convent overrun by "rebels"; it was the marital 
situation and its "problems". Therein lay the significance 
of the declaration from Utrecht. The latter recognised 
what an English priest. Father Wilfrid Stubbs, called the 
"conscientious difficulties" of a Catholic married couple. 
Priests are. Father Stubbs had said in a letter to the Clergy 
Review in May 1963, "dealing with human persons and 
not machines" and anyone "who seriously equates a lov- 
ing wife with a virgin in danger of rape, is out of touch 
with real people and real human problems". 

• 
The theological aspects of the problem were dealt with 
by Canon Janssens of Louvain in an article in Epheme- 
rides Theological Lovamerds (Oct-Etec. 1963). "One must 
not have recourse to the use of progestogene when periodic 
continence is possible, and sufficiently efficient to assure 
voluntary and generous procreation", the Canon con- 
cluded. But when periodic continence is not praticable or 
efficient (when for example, "it is difficult to determine the 
moment of release of the ovum; if the cycles are too irregu- 
lar, if the temperature curve is imprecise; if instruction is 
lacking") it "seems to us that it could be replaced by re- 
course to progeslogenes as long as they are used in the 
service of justified birth regulation". 

• 

For British Catholics, the great sensation came with Arch- 
bishop Roberts's article in Search in April 1964. Not only 
did the Archbishop say openly that the reasons for the 
official Catholic condemnation of birth control did not con- 
vince him, he showed how the Church had definitely 
changed its teaching on other matters in the past. And, 
he concluded, "Those of us who can't see why or how to 
convict of crime the millions who see contraception as a 
right or duty in marriage — ^we certainly may and must 
press for the acceptance by the General Council of the 
'challenge' to justify by reason our own challenge to the 
world made in the name of reason". By and large, how- 
ever, the English — or Irish-English — clergy has been con- 
servative, or at least silent. Father Cocker and Father 
McMahon being notable and courageous exceptions. 
Courageous, too, has been Dr. Anne Biezanek, whose 
book All Things New, forms the basis of this week's 
articles by Margaret Mcllroy and Dr. Vernon C. Grounds. 
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Language could scarcely be any plainer. Contraception 
is "a grave sin", "a deed which is shameful and intrinsi- 
cally vicious", and which "the divine Majesty r^ards with 
greatest detestation", a "horrible crime" which "at times 
has been punished" even "with death"; and this view of 
contraception is by no means a novelty, a modem idea; it 
is, on the contrary, "the uninterrupted Christian tradi- 
tion." 

Similarly, in his 1951 Address to Catholic Mid wives. 
Pope Pius Xn asserted with respect to the pronouncement 
of his predecessor : 

This precept is as valid today as it was yesterday, and it will be 
the same tomorrow and always, because it does not imply a 
precept of human law but is the expression of a law which is 
natural and divine.^ 

In that same address Pius discussed some of the reasons 
which may justify the rhythm method of birth control : 
There are serious motives, such as those often mentioned in 
the so-called medical, eugenic, economic, and social "indica- 
tions*', that can exempt for a long time, perhaps even the whole 
duration of the marriage, from the positive and obligatory 
carrying out of the act. From this it follows that observing 
the non-fertile periods alone can be lawful only under a moral 
aspect. 

But the PontifiE immediately goes on to point out 
that if 

there are no similar grave reasons of a personal nature or 
deriving from external circumstances, then the determination 
to avoid habitually the fecundity of the union while at the 
same time to continue fully satisfying their sensuality, can be 
derived only from a false appreciation of life and from reasons 
having nothing to do with proper ethical laws. 
And what if the rhythm method does not work ? "There 
is but one way open, that of complete abstinence."^ 

Again in his 1958 Address to the International Congress 
of Haematology, Pius XII codemned the use of anovulant 
steroids. First, he interdicted sterilisation, rebuking "theo- 
logians animated by imprudent zeal and shortsighted 
temerity." 

Sterilisation which aims, as a means or as an end, at rendering 
procreation impossible, is a grave violation of the moral law, 
and is therefore illicit. Direct sterilisation, permanent or tem- 
porary, of a man or a woman, is illicit by virtue of the natural 
law from which the Church herself, as you know, has no power 
to dispense. 10 

Then, turning his attention to drugs which inhibit ovula- 
tion, the Pontiff branded their use as "direct sterilisation." 
A direct and, therefore, illicit sterilisation results when ovula- 
tion is stopped to protect the uterus and the organism from 
the consequences of a pregnancy which it is not able to sustain. 
Some moralists contend that it is permissible to take medicines 
with this latter intention, but they are in error. It is likewise 
necessary to reject the view of a number of doctors and 
moralists who permit these practices when medical indications 
make conception undesirable, or in similar cases, which cannot 
be discussed here. In these cases the use of medication has as 
its end the prevention of conception by preventing ovulation. 
They are instances, therefore, of direct sterilisation. n 
Once again, Pius XII in 1958 told representatives of 
Large Families of Rome and Italy : 

The value of the testimony offered by the parents of large 
families lies not only in their unequivocal and forceful rejec- 
tion of any deliberate compromise between the law of God 
and human selfishness, but also in their readiness to accept 
joyfully and gratefully these priceless gifts of God — their 
children — and whatever number it may please Him to send 
them. 12 

We now have before us all the important papal state- 
ments on this issue. Hence we are constrained to endorse 
the summarising conclusion set forth by Dr. J. Dominian 
in the Catholic Herald, May 22nd, 1964 : 

There have been pronouncements from the Holy See in 1822, 
1842, 1851. 1853, 1856, 1886, 1916, 1940. 1947 and 1955 con- 



demning contraception, as well as the authoritative encyclical 
Casii Connubii in 1930 by Pius XI and the pronouncements oi 
Pius XII in 1951 and 1958. While just short of a fonnal 
infallible definition, the teaching has been clear and coosistesL 
From a moral point of view contraception is the deliberate 
intention and positive action taken by any means to deprive 
sexual union of its procreative potentiality and this is what is 
condemned. It should be noted here that both the intentim 
and the means matter A"^ 

To Protestants Dr. Dominian*s conclusion appears irre- 
futable, and we fail to discover any ground whatever for 
challenging the statement of Father Maurice 0'Lcar> 
which was previously quoted : "There is no uncertainty 
about the Church's teaching on contraception. From the 
earliest times until today it has been condenmed/* 
. We fail to see, moreover, how a conscientious Catholic 
like Dr. Biezanek can operate a Family Manning Clinic in 
the light of Pope Paul's allocation on June 23rd, 1964. In 
part the Pontiff said : 

A problem which everyone talks about is that of birth control 
as It is called, namely, of population increases on the one hand, 
and family morality on the other. It is an extremely grave 
problem. . . . The Church recognises the multiple aspect oi it 
that is to say the multiple rights, in the forefront of which are 
certainly those of married people, their freedom, their con- 
science, their love, their duty. But the Church must aho affirm 
her own rights, namely that of God's law, interpreted, taught, 
favoured and defended by her. And the Church will have lo 
proclaim this law of God in the light of the scientific the 
social and psychological truths which in these times havt 
undergone new and very ample study and documentation. . . 
The question is being subjected to study, as wide and profound 
as possible, as grave and honest as it must be on a subject of 
such importance. It is imder study which we may say, *t 
hope will soon be completed with the co-operation of many 
and outstanding experts. . . . But meanwhile we say frankly 
that up to now we do not have sufficient motive to consider 
out of date and therefore not binding the norms given by 
Pope Pius XII in this re^rd. Therefore they must be con- 
sidered valid, at least until we feel obliged in conscience to 
change them.^^ 

This has all the earmarks of an authoritative directive : 
"the norms given by Pope Pius XII*' are still "valid" and 
consequently "binding**. And when any pontiff thus 
speaks his mind, the faithful Catholic, as we understaiKl 
his duty, has no option but obedience. Indeed, a noted 
moralist. Father J. C. Ford, S J, wrote with respect to 
Pius XII's interdiction of all contraceptive techniques other 
than the rhythm method : 

On 12th September, 1958, Pope Pius XII clearly and cxplicithr 
rejected as immoral the contraceptive use of drugs, pflb oc 
medicines which "by preventing ovulation make feomdatiaB 
impossible." There can be no doubt but he intended thb 
teaching to be binding in conscience. It is true that theo- 
logians do not consider that such moral pronounceoieots are 
proposed to the faithful like an article of faith with infalfibk 
authority. But ... his authoritative pronouncements call for 
acceptance, and . . . are binding in practice on the consdeoces 
of Catholics.»5 

Nor is that all. Unquestioning obedience is demanded 
of a good Catholic even when an ordinary Bishop speaks, 
to say nothing of the Pope. It is precisely this suffocating 
authoritarianism, implicit if not too frequently overt, which 
calls forth the protest of a layman like Daniel Callahan in 
trenchant criticism. Honesty in the Church. CaUahan dtcs 
the dictum of a reputable theologian concerning a layman's 
subordination to his bishop and this dictimi dates not from 
the Middle Ages but from 1962 and the United States of 
America ! 

The bishop is the ruler, the shepherd sent by Christ to hts 
territory. The layman is responsible for his own personal lift 
He must rule his own life as directed by the bishop who stai>d^ 
for Christ. He must follow the bishop's teaching in iN 
domain of the natural law, in the moral aspects of the sociii 
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and political spheres, in the area of canon law, even in the 
application of these la>%'s of Christ to his own personal deci- 
sion. This is a true act of maturity. It is to rule one's life 
according to the will of Christie 

No wonder Dr. Biezanek complains that her Church 
and she insists on remaining a faithful member of it) is a 
•epressive system of totalitarianism which leaves no room 
or conscience ! '^ How, then, do conscientious Catholics, 
lecidmg to abide within the papal fold, justify their advo- 
»cy of contraception ? Since the Popes have fori>idden 
he practice of contraception, why does a Dr. Biezanek 
iispute the traditional and authoritative position of her 
[Church? This is an interestm^ question ... We simply raise 
K)me related questions which may embarrass Roman 
Catholics but which we as Protestants raise in sincere 
xrplexity. 

Does the infallible guide sometimes strangely disappoint 
loundering Roman Catholics by refusing to speak until it 
perceives the direction the wind is blowing ? TlMai does it 
)elatedly put its rationalised imprimatur on a de facto 
atuation which has developed ? In short, is the infallible 
^ide afflicted with a fallibility which nullifies its claim to 
nfallibility ? 

There are Roman Catholics who insist that they possess 

I certainty which bewildered Protestants might weU envy. 

For example. Father O'Leary roundly affirms : **We have 

his certainty from the teaching of the Church, that contra- 

:eption is intrinsically inmioral, and no opinion to the 

:ontrary may be allowed."** But Daniel Callahan, a con- 

emporary Diogene$» flatly contradicts his co-religionist : 

The Catholic is supposed to be indistinguishable from other 

men by his absolute certainty, his unwavering devotion, his 

secure conviction that his search for truth has come to an end. 

The individual Catholic often does his part to sustain this 

preconception. To the outsider he will present the solid 

presence, one which carefully conceals any problems he may be 

having. Even to other Catholics, he may not fully reveal him- 



self; his inner restlessness will be masked consistently and 
effectively. In hard fact, however, the Catholic may be as 
much subject to imcertainty as the next man. This is particu- 
larly true today. For the past decade the Church has been in 
the midst of a tremendous upheaval. Many practices once 
thought permanent have been called into question by the 
Second Vatican Council. Many teachings, once thought un- 
questionable, have been subject to intense analysis and criti- 
cism. Many hesitations, once carefully hidden, hiave now come 
into the open. While much of this rumbling is the natural 
^T"V?^ * ^^"^ ^^' J^ncwal in the Church, it has also unmis- 
takablv revealed the existence of the subterranean life in the 
Church far more complex than the bland surface that 
appears in theology manuals. 19 

Perhaps, therefore, conscientious Roman Catholics are 
being driven to "an agonising reappraisal" which wiU be 
far more excruciating than they had at first imagined it 
would be. 

[Reprinted from Christian Heritage, June 1965] 

1. Ouoced by WiUiam Birmiiighain. "Authority, Dissent, and Modern Needs," 
ed. William Birmingham. What Modern Catholics Think About Birth Control. 
a Signet Book. 1964. pp. 85-86. 

2. Anne Biezanek. All Things New, 1964, p. 99. 

3. Quoted in The Pill, ed. Leo Pyle, p. 62. 

4. Ibid., p. 63. 

5. Those who are concerned about the deuils of this dramatic reversal will 
find them conveniently assembled in Elvah W. Sulloway. Birth Control and 
Catholic Doctrine (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959), pp. 155ff. 

6. Quoted in Leo Pyle, op. cit., p. 92. 

7. Quoted by Leslie Dwart, " Casti Connubii and the Development of 
Dogma." Archbishop Thomas D. Roberts et. al.. Contraception and Holiness i 
The Catholic Predicament (1964). pp. 237-239. 

8. Quoted in Leo Pyle. op. cit., p. 96. 

9. Quoted by William Birmingham, op. cit. p. 77. 

10. Quoted by Frank J. Ayd. Jr.. " Pius Xli's Sutement on the Pill," The 
Catholic Mind, January 1965, p. 50. 
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12. Quoted by William Birmingham, op. cit. p. 77. 
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14. Quoted in Leo Pyle, Ibid., pp. 211-212. 

15. Ibid., p. 2L 

16. Quoted by Daniel Callahan. Honesty in the Church, 1965, pp. 85-86. 

17. C:f. Anne Biezanek, op. cit., pp. 108, 109. 149, 152. 

18. Quoted in Leo Pyle. op. cit. p. 93. 

19. Danie! Callahan op. cit., pp. 71-72. 



The Vatican and the Future 



By F. A. RIDLEY 



Xjring this past decade, to be precise, ever since the 
iccession of the late Pope John XXm, a remarkable 
netamorphosis has overtaken the Roman Catholic Church 
md its Vatican leadership — "a papal revolution** as the 
ate Pope himself termed it. For whereas in earlier ages, 
ind very particularly since the Protestant Reformation, 
(ome prided herself upon her exclusiveness and took up 
[^ uniformly hostile attitude towards every other form of 
rhristianity, t(xlay the emphasis is primarily laid upon 
mity; upon Christian reunion. And current papal policy 
eems to be consciously aiming at the eventual attainmmt 
>f some kind of (to borrow a political metaphor) Christian 
mited front under — it goes without saying! — the 
infallible" leadership of the Papacy. The present tangled 
aanoeuvres of the Vatican C6uncil seem to envisage such 
i kind of eventual fulfilment. 

What are the future perspectives that stem from this 
Hesent startling volte face of the world-wide Church of 
tome? 

First of all, let us examine the origins of this present 
emarkable development. Unlikely as it may sound, it is 
tctually true that, in a sense, the present papal revolution 
tarted in Birmingham ! For that famous metropolis was 
lot only the city of the Chamberlains, it also ranks among 
ts most famous residents the most important Catholic 
hinker, John Henry Cardinal Newman, and it was pre- 
isdy Cardinal Newman who. a century before Pope John, 



laid down the determining theory of the papal revolution 
that is nowadays transforming the Vatican seemingly out 
of all recognition. 

It was Newman who, very especially in The Develop- 
ment of Christian Doctrine, first established the then novel 
idea that the Christian Church contains within itself the 
seeds of new "development"; and it was an idea that 
transformed static Catholic theology to an evolving pro- 
cess. 

The Pope, by virtue of his mfallibility, has the power to 
add, subtract, modify, or even totally refashion the cur- 
rently operative theory and practice of the Church. By 
virtue of its faculty of development, the Church must no 
longer be regarded as a stick-in-the-mud, hopelessly tied 
to its irrevocable past. For it now has the power pre- 
viously denied it — to change with the times. Such were 
the epoch-making theories evolved by this great thinker 
in his monastic cell at Edgbaston who, as a former 
Freethinker editor Chapman Cohen used to say, is the 
last Christian thinker whom Freethinkers are compelled 
to take seriously as a foeman worthy of their steel. And 
do we not at present see precisely such a development in 
papal practice, such a reversal of bygone traditions as 
Newman had already forecast more than a cratury ago ? 
I repeat, the preset papal revolution at Rome had its 
origins in Birmingham. 

What are the future perspectives ? Rome today is not 
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changing her line because she likes to do so; she is changing 
it because she has to; even at Rome, circumstances are 
omniscient and evolution irresistible. For as the Jesuit 
expert on Christian reunion. Cardinal Bea. recently re- 
marked to the Anglican Bishop of Woolwich (Dr. John 
Robinson of Honest to God fame) : "the Counter-Refor- 
mation is over." Or to put it perhaps more realistically, 
that phase in the evolution of Catholicism which began 
at the Council of Trent as the "counter'* to the Protestant 
Reformation has now exhausted its utility. 

Protestantism is no longer the major enemy of Rome 
— outside Belfast at any rate. That position has now 
been taken up by atheism or. more precisely, by the scien- 
tific revolution of our era. which in the field of philosophy 
expresses itself as atheism — that is, by the exclusion of 
the supernatural from a universe autonomous and expli- 
citly self-sufficient. It is against this world view — one 
infinitely more alien and dangerous than even the most 
iconoclastic forms of Protestantism ever were — that Rome 
is now regrouping her forces and seeking new allies even 
amongst her former enemies. 

It IS to reorientate its anti-Protestant front that the 
Vatican nowadays appears to be exactly following the 
advice traditionally given by one of its former missionaries, 
who used to advise his pagan converts to worship every- 
thing that they had previously burnt, and to bum every- 
thing they had previously worshipped. 

It is with the express aim of jettisoning its earlier pri- 
marily anti-Protestant strategy and of evolving one auncd 
[)rimarily at containing the forces of atheism and secu- 
arism. that Rome has now invoked Newman's theory and 
is developing it at a speed and towards ends that might 
well have astonished its original author. 

It will now be clear what is the ultimate objective of 
the present papal revolution at Rome. For if it actually 
implies the end of the old — 16th century — Counter- 
Reformation, it equally implies the banning of a new 
Counter-Reformation; the effective substitution of an anti- 
atheistic Counter-Reformation for its anti-Protestant pre- 
decessor. The Second Vatican Council is inaugurating the 
new one in much the same fashion as the Council of Trent 
inaugurated the oW one. What are the current perspec- 
tives and the future prospects for this new Counter- 
Reformation that began in 1958 with the advent of Pope 
John? 

Actually the prospects do not appear at all bright for 
the Vatican. Certainly Rome (as Lord Macaulay stressed 
in a famous passage) is an extremely resilient institution 
and one that has weathered many crises in the course of 
its 2.000 v*ears of evolution. But the present crisis is 
qualitatively and not only quantitatively different. The 
scientific revolution which has transformed human society 
nK>re completdy within a single lifetime than it had been 
prc\iouslv imnsformed since the days of the Pharaohs, 
wx>uld appear to spdl the inevitaUe doom of the iidiole 
concept of the supernatural, and therewith of its most 
imprcssiN-e embodiment in hunuui history, the Roman 
Catholic Church. At present that Church is falling back 
on its **Maginot*\ its final line strat^ic defences, the united 
front of all the CTiurches and perhaps eventually of all the 
gixls. Failing some such major retrogression of human 
civiHs;Uion such as follow^ed the fall of Rome in the Dark 
.\gcs. the end w\>ukl definitely appear to be in sight for 
ihc Vaiican, F\^r what we wimcss i^xiay is iis final stand. 



The third and fimU pan i>f Ciev>rv!cs Or\'s anicle. The 
hvUc^KT h^ Jtsits h;is been heki o\^r uniil next v^-eek. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE NCCL 

The statement in a recent issue to the effect that The Freethinkq 
is not the organ of the National Secular Society prompts me to 
write to you recrettin^ the space devoted to the AGM of the 
National Counctlfor Civil liberties (1 1 /6/65), the more so as )t)Q 
were good enough to publish a letter of mine a year or two a{o 
criticising the association of the NSS with the Aldermaston march. 
You may say that as I am not a member of the NSS the activities 
of that body are no business of mine, but I would point out tbn 
my concern is with The Freethinker, which 1 have read sinct 
1924 and which I continue to take, not because at my age it cm 
teach me anything, but to support the freethought point of vie* 
and for use as a propaganda medium. 

In my opinion the profMigEmda value of The FREEnuhacEX b 
much reduced by the association of the NSS with equivocal bodies 
such as CND and NCCL. It is, for instance, disturbing to find 
reported in the columns of The FR£ETHl^acER, apparently n-itb 
approval, a statement to the effect that young people ^' may fight 
in national wars at 18, but not vote for or against them." V^en. 
may I ask, has the electorate ever had the opportunity of votiB{ 
for or against a war? (Please note the indefinite article.) The 
statement is at best meaningless; at worst deliberately misleading 

Again, the last paragraph of the report states that '^ Through its 
affiliated bodies the NCCL now represents 3i million people in 
Great Britain." *' Through its affiliated bodies '* means of course 
that the NCCL claims to represent people who in fact have prob- 
ably never heard of it. 

I suggest that The Freethinker cannot afford space for statistics 
of thiskind, which are as valueless as a trade-unionist's signature, 
or for coy lists of delegates which if more closely specified would 
look very odd indeed in a libertarian context. 

W. E. NlOiOLSOK 

I read with amazement motions 1 and 2 from the National Secubr 
Society for adoption by NCCL, mentioned by Mr. Tribe in The 
Freethinker. June 1 1th: " This annual general meeting urges EM 
Government to remedy the following violations of individual and 
group freedoms entailed by the Establishment of the Church of 
England, viz. : (1) inability of the C of E to change its formulanei 
and forms of service without approval by an external body, viz. : 
Parliament, which may be neither sympathetic nor interested; (D 
appointment of higher Church dignitaries by the Queen acting on 
the advice of the Prime Minister, who may be of any or no reli- 
gion and acting according to political considerations.** 

The NSS has always advocated the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England. This entails renunciation of the privileges 
accompanying establishment. A state church has no right to 
demand freedom from state interference; to grant this would be 
taking a liberty with the state and all other religious bodies. The 
Church of England was awarded power, privilege, lands, wealth 
and buildings by the state because it accepted jurisdiction from the 
state. 

That a Church should have to bow to Parliament in matters of 
doctrine and rites and to a Monarch for permission to appoint a 
Church dignitary is, of course, ludicrous. But it is even more 
ludicrous mat the NSS should espouse the sorro>x>'s of the State 
Church and enter the lists in support of its dignity and freedocn. 
Should we not rather enjoy the spectacle of non-Conformists, 
Atheists and even (in one case) a Parsee, voting upon the desir- 
ability of this or that form of worship to impose upon tbetr 
Reverent Lordships, the Bench of Bishops? Disestablish the 
Church, by all means, but while it clings to its privileges and 
emoluments, leave it open to the contempt of intelligent people. 

Eva EBitv. 



VATICAN IMPBMALISM IN THE TWEPCI1EIH CEmXJtT 

by Avro Manhattan 
with foreword by the late Lord Alexander 

A frank documented study of the Vatican as a political force oo 
the international scene over the last 50 yeais. Paiticidaily signi^ 
fkant is the detailed accoum of the Vatican's influence during both 
World Wars, based on hitherto un dis covered ducmnet i t s uneaitbed 
after World War If. Loid Alexander describes the anther as 
*\ . . a car^l. investigating historian, whose leoorded facts, alwa>i 
meticulouslv documented, should be known by all kweis of human 
freedom." * 422 pages, 35s. 9± ($4.95) 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and inquir- 
ies regarding bequests and secular foneial services may be obuincd 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, LotKkMi 
SEL Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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itasENT attempts to bring about some sort of Christian 
reunion between Rome and Canterbury, have produced 
I whole spate of controversial literature, both Rcnnan and 
\nglican which harks back to the &iglish Reformation 
rf the 16th century. 

What did actually happen during that stormy but 
nemorable era? Was the English R^ormation in reality 
I genuine theological revolution like its Lutheran and 
i^vinist opposite numbers 
ipon the European conti- 
lent, or was it merely an 
idministrative change as a 
esult ctf which the English : 
ISiurch passed from papal 

royal control? 
In the light afforded by 

Kesent-day efiforts to undo 

n this 20th century the 

vork of the English Reformation (rf the 16th, it may be 

lesirable to find out precisely what the English Tudor 

Reformation intended to do, and what, in point of fact, 

t actually did. 

die PoHtical Ref ormatioD 

The first, and historically most important distinction 
)ctween the &iglish Reformation and its European con- 
emporary, was that it was started and led throughout all 
ts successive vicissitudes by politicians, whereas on the 
ontinent it was professional theologians like Luther, Gal- 
on and Zwingli who initially made the running. At Worms 
1507) and Geneva (1536 et seq) Luther and Calvin led a 
heological revolution against the whole Roman system; 

1 revolution which began by denying the divine right of 
he Papacy to govern, or even to exist at all. Nothing 
inalogous to this ever took place in England, where Henry 
Tudor (Henry Vm, 1509-47) was. and remained to the 
ad of his days, a devout Catholic. He firmly believed 
he whole medieval system of theology and whilst hang- 
ag Catholics wholesale as traitors, yet impartially bum^ 
^otestants alive as heretics, just as the Spanish Inquisi- 
k)n was doing on the continent, or as his own medieval 
>redecessors had done in England. 

What the men who originated the English Reformation 
nitially aimed at, seems to have been merely the substitu- 
ion of the royal authority m the Tudor state for the alien 
urisdiction of the Papacy. When once the autocratic 
Qonarchy erf the totalitarian Tudor state had made good 
ts claim to supercede the alien jurisdiction of Rome as 
upreme head of the English Churdi, the Reformation had 
ichieved its purpose from the point of view of the king 
ind his ministers who had actually started it. 
Mender of the Faith 

For Henry, who had earned his title of Defender of the 
Roman! ) Faith from the Pope as a reward for "refuting** 
iiartin Luther, never appears to have had the least sym- 
xithy with the iconoclastic heresies of the ccmtinental 
eformers. As a learned Catholic historian of the English 
Reformation has observed, all that "the mighty Lord who 
)roke the bounds of Rome'* (Henry), leally desired, was 
become entirely independent of the Papacy: m short, 
be his own (secular) pope, just as the Byzantine emper- 
>rs of Constantinople had been, or as their imitators, the 
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Tsars of Russia were to be down to the end of the Russian 

Empire in 1917. 

Hie Protestanft Ref onnatfon: Fhst Phase 

While Henry Vm lived, there was no question of any 
specifically Protestant Reformation in England in any way 
analogous to the contemporary upheaval on the continent. 
The Catholic historian already cited (M. Louis Constant) 
gives Henry Tudor an explicit testimonial as regards his 

bona fide Catholic ortho- 
doxy. Circumstances had 
made Henry anti-Roman 
but not anti-Catholic. 

The Protestant Reforma- 
tion came after the king's 
death. It came on two 
successive waves separated 
1 by neariy a century. The 
first wave broke immed- 
iately after Henry's death, under the titular reign of his 
son Edward VI, (1547-53) and under the real leadership 
of the young king's two successive Lord Protectors, the 
Dukes of Somerset and Northumberland, both Protestants 
in the continental revolutionary sense. For Somerset, 
perhaps the most farsight^ statesman of the Tudor era, 
actually repealed the laws against heresy in accordance 
with the Reformation's cardmal teaching of "private judg- 
ment". He introduced religious toleration in England for 
the very first time, a revolutionary development that must 
surely have made Henry Tudor turn in his grave. 

As it was, the ensumg Catholic counter-revolution under 
Mary, who succeeded Edward in 1553, had to convene a 
special parliament in order to reinstate the laws against 
heresy previously repealed by Somerset, before they could 
again get the fires of Smithfield blazing merrily with Pro- 
testant fuel. It should be noted in passing that neither the 
Roman nor the Spanish Inquisition ever had any jurisdic- 
tion in medieval (Catholic) &igland. All the laws against 
heresy were constitutionally enacted by English parlia- 
ments. The most important was the De Haeretico Com- 
burendo (For the incineration of heretics) enacted in 1401 
primarily against the Lollards by the fanatical ex-Teutonic 
Knight Henry IV (1399-1413). The Marian persecution 
proceeded under this statute. 
The Pfoteslant Ref oniMilloii: Second Phase 

The excesses of the Marian counter-revolution produced 
a corresponding reaction. This took the form of tfie Eliza- 
bethan compromise. Elizabeth Tudor (1558-1603), in 
essence restored the r^une set up by her father, Henry 
vm, a Byzantine Catholic Church orthodox in doctrine 
(though with some medieval accretions (tensive to Renais- 
sance scholarship removed) with a Catholic hierarchy 
of bishops but with the monarch substituted for the pope 
as the supreme head <rf the church as well as the state. Most 
important of all, Elizabeth did not repeal the laws against 
heresy, and heretics continued to be burned under her and 
her successor James I (1603-25) — the last in 1612. 

However, militant Protestantism got another opportunity 
later in the century when, during the Civil War (1640-51), 
the Calvinist minority again seized power under the 
dynamic military leadership of Oliver Cromwell. For 
eleven years (1649-60) the Protestant Revolution con- 
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tinued, and England for the first time smce Edward VI (or 
rather, of his Protectors) became a really Protestant 
country. And the Radical "Barrfwnes Parliament** 
1652-3, again repealed the laws against heresy exactly a 
coitury after Somerset had first done so. 

However, reaction again triumphed, this time perma- 
nently. For since the Revolution of the Stuarts in 1660, 
England has retained the Tudor set-up of a Byzantine 
Catholic r^ime substantially unaltered. 
Remion with Rome? 

In the light of the above summary outline, the following 
facts would appear to be relevant in particular reference 
to the present ecumenical movement towards reunion with 



Rome. The English Reformation was never a geauineh 
Protestant one, except for two short periods of a few years 
under respectively the two Lord Protectors, Somerset and 
Cromwell. 

The Churdi of England by Law Established, is not the 
result of any genuinely Protestant Reformation, but of i 
series of poUtical compromises. In doctrine, in admim^ 
tration, and above all in basic mental outlook, it remains 
a Catholic not a Protestant Church, but in the Byzantine 
not Roman tradition, with the unity of churdi and state. 

I submit that these historical facts ought to be kept io 
mind in any current consideration involving Christian ^^ 
union between Rome and Canterbury. 



Women in Society 

By KIT MOUAT 



The National Council for Civil Liberties issued in May a 
most valuable and informative pami^et Women, which 
is based on a study undertaken by Data. Researdi Lul. 
At 2s. 6d. no Secularist or Humanist should be without it 
Education, employment, prospects, the professions, un- 
equal pay, marriage and wcH-k and womra*s fiact in society 
are all dealt with ccmcisely and readably. As the introduc- 
tion points out, ""The argument over women's rights has 
always been confused with the argument about womra's 
role. But until these are rqgarded as completely separate 
issues, millions oi people wiU continue to be second-class 
citiz«is*'. 

Discrimination begins at school. 'There is deliberately 
one standard for boys and another for girls . . .*\ Girls 
leave school earlier than boys, and only 25.4 per cent of 
women go to university; **in the general competidon for 
university places girls have far less chance than boys**. For 
a girl who has fuU qualificadons and wants to be an engi- 
neer or a sd^itist, the oudook is bleak. There is no oppor- 
tunity at all for those who want to be more than a cleric in 
the printing trade, to be a stockbroker, or, for that matter, 
a clergywoman. *'The medical schools have not yet adopted 
the idea that admittance should be as a result of open 
competition with no regard to the sex df the aK>licant'\ 
Women go into (^ces and factories and then get married, 
very often to escape the dreary work involved. As r^ards 
pay, the slogan is "equal but diflferait**. The work for 
both sexes is equal; the differ^ce lies in the pay packets. 
Even holidays were distributed unequally, it was found, 
"and in some firms it was reported that wom^i had to 
work for eight years to earn the same holiday entidement 
that men received after five years**. Although the BBC 
gave equal pay to women in 1926, only half-a-dozen or so 
of its top jobs out of 150 are held by wcmien. There has 
never be^ a woman judge in the High Court, nor a woman 
editor oi a daily newspaper, and women journalists are 
still expected to concentrate their efforts on subjects that 
are of mterest only to their own sex 

The pamphlet deals effectively with the traditional argu- 
ments against progress on the grounds that the "time is 
not yet ripe**. And, of course, by encouraging and praising 
apathy in women and by suggesting that it is "unfeminine"* 
to fi^t for one*s rights, men succeed from generation 
to generation in preventing the "ripening** process. There 
are, however, "eight-and-a-half million women at work 
in Britain today. Seven million of them have not yet been 
granted equal economic rights. An enormous fcH-ce, should 
they choose to make an immediate demand for equality*'. 



Perhaps more than ever before we need another Secularisi 
Annie BesanU 

The pamphlet is called Women, and so inevitably the 
instances where men are the victims of discrimination aie 
omitted. There are, however, some valid points that are 
not mentioned; for instance, a married woman cannot 
have a hysterectomy operation without signed permission 
from her husband, and even if a man and wife jointly own 
their house, it is most probably only the husband*s name 
that will be marked for jury service. (When I r^narked 
on this in my own district, I was greeted with, "surely yoo 
don't want to be on a jury?") 

In common law (wc read) "the husband and wife arc 
one, and the husband is the one**. 

Tlie laws r^arding the guardianship oi children are out- 

Xus. In a hapi^ marriage the wife and mother may 
it with good humour to the indignity oi her status, 
but I cannot imagine how the woman who has to beg for 
every shilling she needs, does not know her husb^'s 
income and has no rights over her children, can ever create 
a relationship of any value with her ovaiord. Pieiiiaps 
there ought to be serious research into a possible link 
between the so-called female "frigidity** and the position 
ot women in this country when they are not in bed. If 
women are too lazy, too lacking in confidence to fight their 
own batties, what excuse have men for not fighting than 
for us? Is it still only the Rights of Man that concern 
even the most progressive? 

The Conclusion of the pamphlet sums up: "If a 
woman marries, she loses her l^al rights as an individuat 
if she remains single, she loses her right to equal pay and 
opportunity as a working person. If she has Intimate 
children, she has no rights over them; if she has ill^timate 
children, she suSets both economically and sociaIly*\ 

In his foreword Martin Ennals (General Secretary of the 
NCCL) writes, "we hope that many of those who read 
Women will decide to join and give their support to our 
work*'. Well, he has persuaded me. His obsCTvation that 
"a revolutionary change in the attitude of mind among 
many men** is needed is certainly not an overstatement 
and I am afraid that this applies to many Rationally and 
Humanist men as well as to Christians. 

Do get this excellent pamphlet and show it to your 
friends. 

HANDBOOK OF CITIZENS' RIGHTS 

Another Civil Liberties publication. Price 2s. 6d. 
Plus postage from The Freethinker 
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The Evidence for Jesus (3) 



By GEORGES ORY 

(Continued from page 204) 



\PART from the gospels which are later than is commonly 
pretended, reference to Jesus may be found in Gnosticism 
ibout AD 115-120, in Satomius, or Satuminus. for 
vhom Jesus is bodyless and unborn, not a man. For 
hese Gnostics Jesus was a divine being, replacing in the 
jnosis the Mother of the Living: the female divine element 
'ading out before the male god Jesus.^' 

In Hermas*s Pastor, Jesus is an archangel; and the 
"yidoche knows not a historic Jesus. The book of Revela- 
ion, the Apocalypse, composed somewhere about AD 100, 
wised later, certainly after 135, refers to a divine Jesus in 
;everal forms which are difficult to reconcile: the Cfelestial 
vlessiah, the Lamb sacrificed at the end of the world, the 
leavenly High-Priest, the Child of the Bride of the Lamb 
ind of Jahweh who escapes from the Dragon and rises to 
leaven. Here i^ain Jesus is clearly no man.^^ 

In the {Himitive text of the Pauline Episdes, the name 
fesus plays a subsidiary part, being added to the tide of 
Christ who was, for the apostle, a god of mystery, a re- 
leemCT, enemy of the Jewish Law, crucified cosmically by 
he Princes of this World, i.e. by Jahweh and by the plane- 
ary d^nons who hold souls in captivity." Similarly, in 
he Epostle to the Hebrews, composed c. 145, Jesus is the 
Jeavenly High-Priest, "better than the angds*\ yet ** a 
ittle lower tmn the angels**, *'in all things made like unto 
us brethren*', yet he is no man, but the divine sacrificer. 
in the Gospel of Peter, without laying too much emf^asis 
)n apocryima, the Christ is a giant loftier than the heavens 
vho is identified with the heavenly Cross. 

Marcion, writing about AD 140 in his Evangelion makes 
fesus, the son of God, come down from heaven in the form 
rf a grown man, but he is not a man; his body is ethereal, 
ncomiptible; he is the Saviour Spirit, a phantom. For 
Fusdn, too. writing in 150, the god Jesus is ethereal and has 
aken on the shape of a man. We need not be surprised 
hat later disciples should have been unable to grasp these 
iubde fancies and should have finished by looking on this 
^esus as a man. 

It would seem probable that this confusion was largely 
lue to Marcion who was the first to imagine the terrestial 
jpphany. With this we can perceive the germ of the meta- 
norp^osis of the god into the man. His disciples thought 
hat the period which separated Marcion from his epiphany 
vas a century; the well-known phrase "in the fifteenth 
rear of the reign of Tiberius** (Luke 3, 1), that is in the 
rear 28-29 suggests that a hundred had been subtracted 
Tom the date 128-9, the year when it was revealed to 
Marcion that the god had come down to earth.** *® Then 
he date was taken by the disciples of John the Bap* 
ist as that of the manifestation of their master, and thus 
t appears in Luke. It was never claimed as marking the 
ippariUon of the man Jesus. 

Jesus, fully grown, appears in the gospel of Mark, who 
mows nothing of his childhood. Next, Matthew and Luke 
nvented gen«dogies for him; unfortunately they did not 
ell the same tale, so the two pedigrees are incompatible 
md fandful. Celsus was unacquainted with these two 
^ealogies going t^ck to Abraham and Adam, but he 
mew one for Mary which he treats as a pompous yam. 
Austin had met witii one which was quite different from 
hat m Luke or that in Matthew. Epiphanius (xxx, 13 . . .) 
leclares that the Christians possessed no information as to 
he youth of Jesus,** 



About the year 177— or periiaps earlier if he wrote the 
Diatessaron—T?iti3n brought order into the gospels, but 
he did know of the two chapters in Luke concerning the 
birth of Jesus. According to O. Culhnann (Christol. du 
N.T., p. Ill) there were abeady m certam rabbmical 
circles full genealogies of the awaited Messiah. 

Fancy filled m the blanks left by ignorance: Son of God. 
Son of the Holy Ghost, Jesus became 4e Son of Joseph 
and, hence, Messiah and Son of David. As these additions 
were inserted into the gospels, the Greek-sp^Jdng Chris- 
tians wanted to know what they meant; so John 1, 41 ex- 
plained "the Messias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ" although in verse 36 **he saitii. Behold the Lamb 
of God". Mark apparentiy did not like tiiis, 8, 29-30. 
"Peter saith unto hun. Thou art the Christ. And he 
charged them that they should tell no man of him'\ Nor 
again did Mark approve of the descent from David, 12, 
35-39 any more than did Mattiiew 22, 43-45. 

Contemporaries knew that the House of David was 
extinct; the later prophets, viz. Ezekiel, 2nd Isaiah, and 
Malachi had no Imowledge of the Davidic origin of the 
Messiah. 

Matthew 2, 1; Luke 1, 5 and Mark 6, 14 all tell us that 
Jesus was bom in the days of Herod the King. Shnilarly 
the gospel of the Ebionites pisLces the activity of John the 
Baptist in the time of Herod, King of Judaea. It is not 
therefore a question of Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perea from 4 BC-AD 39. But which Herod? For 
there were two: Herod the Great who reigned from 40 BC- 
4 BC; and Herod Agrippa the First who reigned c. AD 
37-43. Luke 3 places die baptism and death of Jesus in 
the reign of 'nberius. i.e. between AD 14 and 37. Was 
this Tiberius the Emperor or the Procurator Tiberius 
Alexander who ruled at Jerusalem from 45-48 under the 
Emperor Claudius, who expellol the Jews who followed 
Chrestos from Rome m 49? This latter TTlberius put to 
death in 47 James and Simon, the son of Judas the G^- 
lean. Luke clearly states Tiberius the Emperor, but con- 
fusion is not out of the question. TertuUian (Apol, ix) 
refers to one Tiberius, pro-consul of Africa. Luke declares 
that Jesus's birth took place during a census, which occur- 
red m the year 6, and that Christ was thirty years old in 
29. John states that Jesus was not fifty years old when 
he died, so that Jesus must have been bom about 22-15 
BC. Eusebius made out that, by a false report from Pilate 
Jesus was put to death in AD 21, which did not seem 
likely. The early Christians, wishful to fix the date of the 
birth of their Lord, wavered between January 6th, March 
28di, April 18tii or 19tii, May 29tii and December 25Ui. 
Ignatius (so-called Bishop of Antioch, but really a Chris- 
tian of Philippi) wrote about AD 150 or later that the 
birth and death of the Christ was unknown to Satan, who 
was thus less well informed than the Evangelists, and 
people objected to him, that what they could not find in 
the records they could not believe. It is comforting to 
think that the critics of today had their forerunners in the 
second century. 

If Pilate had really condenmed Jesus, he would have 
reported the case to the Emperor. As no one had ever 
heard of this report, the faithful invented one; and the 
pagans another one. The gospels teach us nothing of fac- 
tual value; they are evidence of the beliefs held between 
(Concluded on page 222) 
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Shocked listeners to the BBC radio will be wondering 
what has happened to the religious directors there. On 
June 20th, the Observer headed a report, "Atheist to put 
their case in six BBC talks". This is enough to cause 
revolution in all Christian circles. It is one thing to publish 
a few pamphlets and books advocating atheism, but quite 
another to tell millions oi listeners that there is no evidence 
whatever for the existence of God. The curious thmg in 
the report is however the absence of any mention of 
atheism. Professor A. J. Ayer, the new President of the 
British Humanist Association, is to take part in the talks, 
and it will be interesting to see if he is allowed to proclaim 
his own unbelief in religion as "atheism". We ourselves 
would like to see all points of views clearly expressed — 
but above all, to allow an Atheist to describe himself as 
such without equivocation. 

The same journal reported that the Archbishop of York, 
Dr. Donald Coggan, at the Liverpool Diocesan Conference, 
had made no bones about his dissatisfaction with "TV 
religion", which he called "a tragedy". What Dr. Coggan 
wants is for modem speakers to hold fast to the religion 
of Jesus as expressed 1,900 years ago. He told his hearers 
that he himself belonged "to the Qitholic Oiurch of this 
country" which was also "the Reformed Church". And, 
he said, "we do not need to ape the Roman Catholics or 
the non-Anglicans", although "we can learn from both". 
Why incidently does not the BBC arrange a full scale 
debate between Professor Ayer, and the Ardibishop of 
York? Or would one with Cardinal Heenan draw a bigger 
audience? 

• 
There is one other point about religion in England which 
badly needs clearing up. Now that thousands of African 
and Asiatic students are studying in our universities — 
where do they exactly stand with regard to Christianity? 
Do they come to accept Jesus as their saviour? And, fresh 
from a science course, do they believe now in miracles, in 
the Virgin Birth, and in the Resurrection, as fervently as 
our Archbishops? Selected coloured students, it is true, 
on radio and TV, most piously express their belief in every 
thing Christianity stands for, but the mass of them, are 
they really believers? 

A DOUBLE page spread erf the Daily Sketch (21/6/65). 
headed an article, "Do You Believe in Miracles?", and 
there is no doubt that hundreds of Christians would answer 
with a shout, "We do! " But the particular miracle des- 
cribed is, we need hardly say, the cure of a crippled woman 
at Lourdes who, at one time, "lost her faith", and now, 
as in millions of similar cases, is thoroughly convinced 
that God himself has cured her. 

To MAKE it even more convmcing, the Roman Catholic 
Church admits that the Lord had intervened in her favour. 
And this should settle the question, once and for all. As 
far as we can judge from the account, it all looks suspici- 
ously like many similar "cures" at Lx)urdes, and anybody 
who believes in those will believe anything. Needless to 
add, there is very little chance of investigating this cure, 
any more than there is of investigating the thousands of 
cures by Spiritualist healers in this country. But what does 
this matter to the Daily Sketch, 

SPECIAL OFFER to readers of this paper. The Autobiography 
of Major Christopher Draper, dsc., entitled The Mad Mic^or, First 
published in 1962 at 25/-. A limited number offered at 10/- post 

rid. 230 pages fully illustrated and autographed from C. Draper, 
Conway Street, London, W.l. 



In his letter, The Freethinker (4/6/65) Mr. Shepherd among other 
things complains that we Secularists overstress the repressive rok 
played by the Church in the past. He refers to Slavery, the Wan 
of Religion and the mental blight that settled ova* Europe with 
the coming of Christianity. If Mr. Shepherd will read a mamim] 
of ** Christian Evidence" he will be informed that all that a 
t>est in our world such as it is, was brou^t about by the benigi! 
influence of Christianity. Most Christians swallow this stuf 
hook, line and sinker and consequently their religious guides ge; 
away with it. We Secularists expose these statements for wfcai 
they are — lies. We do our hisi to enlighten the dupes wbo 
are easy prey for the army of clerics who fasten on the infant 
mind as soon as possible. 

How flimsy are these claims Mr. Shepherd will see if he can 
obtain Lecky's Rationalism in Europe or McCabe*s Social Record 
of Christianity and Testament of Christian Civilization^ or 
Chapman Cohen's Christianity, Slavery and Labour. With these 
at hjs elbow Mr. Shepherd will have no difficulty in seeing why 
we Secularists can never cease exposing the hollow claims so 
often put forward from Christian pulpits. The goodness of in- 
dividual Christians does not alter the case against the repressKe 
influence of the Church as a whole. 

May I wish Mr. Shepherd good luck in his Sunday Freedom 
League campaign. 

E. Markley. 
Well ! Well ! My recent letter to The Freethinker seems to 
have brought down a hornet's nest upon my enquiring head, 
albeit I explained, I thought quite clearly, I am a new boy to 
organised Secularism, and sought the help of readers for informa- 
tion and *' anununition " when arguing against Christian peopk, 
when, wham ! my name is brought up in front page news ! I 
asked for assistance to illustrate to opponents, just what Secularisn 
has recently done, and is doing today, for all human society, as 
distinct from what seems to me, a constant adulatory repetiticm 
of the works of Charles Bradlaush, Fran9ois Voltaire and Thomas 
Paine of the 17- and 18-hundreas (a smattering of each of wfaich 
I read, mostly in public libraries in London 40 years ago, and 
I remember thinking then, rather outdated) and of Seculsuism'^ 
part in the abolition of slavery against religious opposition, wbkb 
is also history now, which has been harped upon, year in and 
out— dare I say it, almost ad nauseum ! 

And what do I get ? Just this, all over again ! Charles 
Bradlaugh's 1880 pamphlet on atheism (which Colin McCaU 
admits is not read today — I probably read it in my twenties, and 
may even read it again, when I retire and have time) whidi to piy 
mind is — or was, rather — a lot of hair-splitting on the questioa 
of the existence, or non-existence, of God. If, as Colin McCall 
says, one does not deny God, then this admits the possibility of 
God's existence, and this is Agnosticism. The atheist says: Thot 
is no God (a=not, theos=God) or have I quoted Greek, or the 
Oxford Dictionary wrongly? Every Atheist who has spoken to me 
says " There is no God." I think Fll stick to Agnosticism — a 
man is as big a fool, etc. 

But away with all this — put the past behind us — goodness 
knows, we accuse the world of Religion, of living and dreaming in 
the dim past of the Old and New Testaments — especially te 
Roman Catholics — away with past Secular glories, and let us 
boast of today's achievements — can we? 

I firmly believe, and can Colin McCall, or anyone else, deny 
me, that the work I am doing now, against the religious dictatorship 
of the Lord's Day Observance Society, is Secularism fighting 
Religion, in 1965, and will, and is, benefiting the conmiunity now. 
Thank you again, Mr. Editor, for all you've done for our cause. 

John Shepherd. 
The Sunday Freedom Lngue. 
P.S. — ^May I plead for yet more names, more letters, please? 
[Personally — and Mr. Peters notwithstanding (25/6/65) — we think 
that Mr. Shepherd overestimates the influence of the LOOS. Is it 
really worth taking seriously in 1965? — ^Ed.] 



THE NATIONAL SECULAR SOCTTEY 

and the 

THOMAS PAINE SOCIETY 

AN OUTING 

to Lewes, Sussex, on Sunday, July 25th. 1965 

including a visit to Paine's house. 

Coadi l^ves central London at 9.30 ajn. 

Return fare and Lundi £1. 

Apply: National Secular Society, 103 Boroudi StrMi, 

London, S£.l. Telei^one: HOP 2717. 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

hems for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch» North London: 

(Marble ArchX Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Meiseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 7.30 p.m. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 8 p.m.: L. 

Ebury and J. A. Millar. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 
Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 

Sunday, July 11th, 6.45 p.m.: A meeting. 
South Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, July 11th, 11 a.m.: 

Professor T. H. Pear, "The Social Status of the Social Psycho- 
logist" 

Notes and News 

This year marks the seven-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Dante Alighieri, and it is expected that the great 
anti-papal poet will be honoured by a papal encyclical. 
The Vatican newspaper L'Osservatore Romano is to pub- 
lish a 32-page supplement dedicated to E)ante, and it 
recently carried an article which, George Armstrong 
reported (The Guardian, 18/6/65), fitted the poet's medi- 
eval philosophy to the problems now being discussed in 
the ecumenical council". As for Dante's "all^edly nega- 
tive views of the Church", nothing had ever been "more 
distorted or twisted". The Pope's aicyclical was expected 
to define the Florentine supporter of the anti-papal Ghibel- 
ine Party, who condemned three popes to his Inferno, as 
'the greatest C3iristian poet of all time". Yet Dante's De 
Monorchia, advocated a universal monarchy in which all 
;emporal power would be vested and which would exercise 
ts authority independently of, but alongside the pope, 
rhis, as Mr. Armstrong wrily remarked, earned the poet 
lis place on the Index, "where he stayed until the bqgin- 
ling of this century". 

T HAS come to the notice of the Rev. John R. Williams, 
dear of St. Stephen's, Selly Hull, Birmingham and the Rev. 
Ceith Mawdsley, minister of Selly Park Baptist Cliurch, 
hat many people in their area had heea "troubled (and 
:ven pestered) from time to time by Jehovah's Witnesses", 
rhe clergymoi were at pains to point out, in a May news- 
etter to their flocks that this group does not hold "ortho- 
lox belkf about Jesus Christ as is held by all the major 
lenominaticHis, e.g. Anglicans, Baptists, Roman Catholics, 
i4ethodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, etc". The 
Vitnesses— the newsletter contmued— "deny the full 
livinity of Christ, are basically Unitarian in outlook and 



cannot be called Christians (nor would wish to be so 
called)". But they appeal to the Bible. In fact, the clergy- 
men said, the views of Jehovah's Witnesses are similar to 
the heretic Arius, condemned by the Christian Church in 
AD 325. 

• 
A LETTER to the Observer (20/6/65) from Dr. Levi Dawson, 
protested that every time the paper wanted the Christian 
point of view expressed in its columns, it "found it neces- 
sary to call on the Bishop of Woolwich". There arc. Dr. 
Dawson said, "many of us in the Christian Church who 
do not feel that the Bishop represents more than a very 
small mmority in the Church today". No doubt, but what 
orthodox Christian writer has the popular appeal of Dr. 
Robinson? 

• 

The same issue of the Observer reported the series of six 
BBC programmes in the autunm in which "leading 
atheists" of the British Humanist Association will be 
interviewed on the Home Service. And the new BHA 
President, Professor A. J. Ayer, told the paper's reporter, 
Ivan Yates, that it was hoped to convert people. Tlie 
Professor thought that the case against religion should be 
stated publicly. But he didn't want to see "the sort of 
puerile attacks on the churches which were all too common 
30 years ago". He conjectured that the majority of people 
today were "deists in a very vague way". 

• 
Humanists were well organised and active at Oxford, 
Professor Ayer said, and religion "very little entrenched 
there". He wouldn't want to abolish the college chapels 
though, if he were involved in the founding of a new 
college, "I think I would support Professor Crick", who 
had opposed the building of a chapel at Churchill College, 
Cambridge. "I don't want to match religious intolerance 
with humanist intolerance". Professor Ayer added. "And 
I'd like to get away from the vegetarian and sandals, 
Welwyn Garden City sort of image and recruit more 
writers and get humanism to have more appeal to the 
young and to universities". The progranwnes will start on 
October 9th, and the interviewer is expected to be Mr. 
Erskine Childers. 

• 

A Baptist convention at London, Ontario, was told on 
June 19th that unrest in Quebec might result in the Pro- 
vince's seceding from the Christian Church. E. M. Jenkins, 
interim general secretary, feared that French Canada could 
be lost as a province and from Christianity. And M. H. 
Racicot of Ottawa added that the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Quebec was losing control and domination over the 
public. The "Quebec revolution" had touched religion, 
Mr. Racicot said, and was "asking embarassing questions" 
(Montreal Gazette, 10/6/65). This had promptal a priest 
to remark that one-third of the students at French Cana- 
dian Catholic universities were atheists. Mr. Racicot did 
not name the priest and said he did not agree with the 
statement. 

• 

Here is a footnote to last week's issue featuring Roman 
Catholics and the Pill. It was reported by the British 
United Press from Denver, Colorado, on June 30th, that 
Donald Aishman, a collie student, had obtained an 
annulment of his marriage on the grounds that his wife 
went back on her word and refused to use birth control 
pills. The Denver District Judge granted the annulment on 
grounds of false represratation, Aishman claiming that 
before their marriage on March 24th, his wife, a Roman 
Catholic, had agreed to use the pill until he had completed 
his collie education. 
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the years ISO and 200, determining certain aspects of 
religion at this period. St. Augustine wrote that only on 
the authority of the Church could he believe the gospels 
(Contra. Epist, Fund.). 

To find material for their biography of Jesus the scribes 
sought fresh detail, particularly from the Jewish Bible, 
which they had not found before, and fabricated a 
"mosaic", a cento, with a multitude of scraps picked out 
from all sorts of places, careless of whether the scrap fitted 
in with probability or with the original sense of the con- 
text, provided that it could be made to build up the 
required picture. In the 17th and 18th P^hns and in 
Esdras and in Baruch the messianic king liberates Israel 
and holds the gentile under his yoke, whereas Jesus was 
overcome by the Princes and Powers of this world and 
his Kingdom was elsewhere and to come. It is one of 
History's little ironies to have awarded to Jesus the title 
of Messiah which he did not deserve and to have applied 
to him prophecies which he never fulfilled. 

Matthew and Luke chose Bethlehem as Jesus's birth- 
place as it was in David's country; and he was bom in a 
stable in a cave, because a grotto was a proper place for 
a god to be bom in (e.g. Tammuz, Adonis, Mithras, 
Dionysus, Hermes, Horus and Zeus). Bethlehem was 
prrferred to Nazareth for those who could not accept so 
pagan a region as Galilee as suitable for their god's 
nativity (John 1, 46; 7, 52, "out of Galilee ariseth no pro- 
irfiet"). Matthew thought that Jesus was brought to Naza- 
reth to fulfil a prophecy so- that Jesus might be called 
the Nazarene. As, however, there is no prophecy which 
speaks of Nazareth, one can only imagine that the evan- 
gelists finding the title Nazarene (consecrated to the \jotA) 
in the Jewish Bible, thought that it must refer to a town; 
as this did not exist, they invented it. It looks as if Naza- 
reth has replaced Capemaum, the hamlet of the Consoler, 
which was for Mark the home of Jesus; but this name 
may be nothing more than a Gnostic symbol. 

The orthodox opinion is that Jesus lived with his dis- 
ciples for three years. Some critics reduce his prophetic 
career to a single year. Whether three years or one, this 
is a very short time in which to found a religion and to 
give it a sound foundation. However it may be, during 
this brief period Jesus must have spoken, written and 
acted, and all that he did must, we suppose, have been 
important to his disciples so that they would have pre- 
served some exact and lasting record of all this. Not so. 
The gospels devote only a third to a fifth of their text to 
the doings of Jesus; and their reports relate to only eight 
days. All that is given of the rest is a few scenes of theo- 
logical significance. 

So, of that celebrated life which is said to have lasted 
thirty years, all that we are told is a story of eight days and 
a mythological pedi^ee; which is not very convincing, par- 
ticularly when criticism reveals that the story of the Pas- 
sion was in the first place a narrative with a special mean- 
ing. TTiis uncertainty on the part of Christian writers 
as to the life of Jesus is met with later; for in 180 Irenaeus 
spades of Christ going up to heaven before his cmcifixion. 

Hence for a century to a century and a half after Herod 
and Pilate, Jesus was not looked on as a real man, but, 
under various forms, as a divine person. If, from the 
very beginning he had been a man, he would scarcely have 
been the Lamb or the Divine Child. If his disciples and 
adepts had, as is pretended, worshipped a mortal man. 



they would not have shown for a century and a half a 
comiriete indifference to his biografriiical detail. If , on the 
other hand, he was in his origin a God sacrificed from the 
foundation of the world, bemg crucified by the "powers 
and principalities of this world", he could not as a man be 
cmcified by the Romans. 

The earliest known texts of St. Mark do not mention 
the Resurrection; the early Christians probably did not 
believe in the bodily resurrection, only in the survival of 
the spirit and its return to heaven after the destruction of 
the body. When the people no longer understood the 
mystery of the god who died and was bom again, they 
were told the story of the man cmcified by the Romans. 

The mystic cross existed long before Christianity and 
became associated and confused with the Roman instru- 
ment of punishment. That evangelists could r^ard it as a 
symbol is apparent in Luke 9, 23; Mark 8, 34; Matt 16. 
24; *lf any man will ccmie after me let him deny himself 
and take up his cross daily and follow me". This did not 
mean that they would all be cmcified; the cross here is 
the divine symbol of victory, the cross of light and not of 
death. It was thus that the early Christians considered the 
Cross. The Rev. P. Dani61ou agrees: **if the sign of the 
cross today evokes a gibbet on which the Christ is naOed, 
that is not its first meaning; the sign of the cross marked 
on the brow represented for the early Christians the name 
of their Lord, The Word, and meant that they had been 
consecrated ... the sign of the cross was made originally 
not in allusion to (Prist's Passion, but as a mark of divine 
glory ... the four arms of the cross are a sj^bol of the 
cosmic quality of this act of salvation". This admission 
is simply the statement of an undeniable fact witnessed 
by numerous and ancient Christian texts. In the same 
review as this article by P. Dani61ou (La Table Ronde, 
Dec. 1957), M. Adolphe Dupront, professor at the Sor- 
bonne, wrote, "It is certain that the cross of the Passion is 
that of our modem laments; in the eariy times the cross 
was above all the cross of glory; the infamy of the cruci- 
fixion is a later development because customary [Le. the 
cross was a customary form of execution] or by maso- 
chism". 

The stories of the Passion are full of impossibilities and 
contradictions;^^ they abound in borrowings from ritual and 
from antique l^ends, and mirror a primitive mentalit>. 
The early Christians were so well aware that the drama of 
the Passion and of Salvation were placed in heaven that 
they did not bother to make pilgrimages to Jemsalem to 
pray over the tomb of one Jesus; for it is only after 33S- 
347 that the l^end of the Holy Places was created and that 
the "tme cross" was found between those of two robbers. 
It was not until 692 at the Covmdl of Constantinofde diai 
the Church was to decide that the Cross was no longer 
allegorical but real — ^and of what reality? One drawn 
from the fancies of believing crowds establishing a **spiri- 
tual tmth" which could find no support in history.** 

There would seem to be then, strong reasons for regard- 
ing the man Jesus as an artificial creation; bom no one 
knows how or when or where; at one and the same time 
prophet, messiah, king, hig^-priest, mirade-worker, and 
yet helpless in the face of force: adulated and yet aban- 
doned by the mob, acccnnpanied by symbolic parsonages 
e.g. the prosecuting king, the evil hi^-priest, the wicked 
Roman, the traitor Jew, etc. In the bright ligjit of criti- 
cism he fades and vanishes; like the ghoist ^ Hamkl's 
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ather he becomes visible only in the darkness of faith. 
Tie creation of the Holy CHiost is the ghostly fancy of 
len; in the Paradise of fairy-tales he is the elder brother 
.f William TeU. 

Confronting this vague simulacrum of a man who in his 
wanderings through Galilee picks up his companions, 
^reaches and gathers crowds about him. is the god that 
/orks wonders, resurrects after a descent into death and 
hen ascends to heaven. These two personages are not 
nd cannot be the same, though the gospels vouch for their 
inity. We ask ourselves what can have taken place in 
[le minds oi those mystics who dreamed that thqr lived 
1 the b^innings of tins rdigion or held that it had been 
evealed to them in their ecstasies, their visions and their 
everies.** 

Gods are the creation of man. and Jesus was a god 
from the be^nnin^''; he precedes human history and is 
n object of worship. Only a god can understand and 
ompile the history of gods. Christ's histonr is like that 
i other gods, perceptible in fragments only; and it is 
asy to observe that, like many another oriental god who 
ame before him or was his contemporary, he was a god 
►f mystery, of gnosis, of magic. He displays many aspects 
ecalUng the syncretism of the gnosis, which adapts itself 
most varymg religious systems. The names, the forms 
nay change, but the essence remains the same. His god 
10 matter whether he be the god of Simon Magus, or of 
he Naassenes or of Satuminus or of other sects, whether 
le is called Jesus or known by some other name, whether 
le be incarnated or not, comes down from heaven to save 
he believers. At first an inmiaterial spirit, he or it takes 
«i the shape of man; then is bom of a virgin miraculously; 
hen a human father is found for him and a pedigree; 
inally a birthidace and a birthday. Thus we can follow 
ts progress through the Christian texts. This passage 
rom IT to HE is a conmionplace in the history of refi- 
;ions, and the Christian l^^d di^lays little originality. 
4any of the biblical persons are derived from deities; 
imong the most recently recognised' are Esther and Mar- 
loch (Merodach) the ancient Ishtar and Marduk. 

Marcel Granet in his Religion des Chinois reminds us 
)f an old Chinese myth: Ho-Tsi was bom by the power 
)f Heaven which breathed into his mother a breath of the 
«lestial spirit. Ho-Tsi was therefore entitled to be joined 
or worsWp with the Celestial Sovereign and to be the 
aediator of his people with the Supreme Power. Never- 
heless it was repeatedly declared that this Son of Heaven 
V2is also a Son of Man. This would have been scanda- 
ous if Kiang-Yuan, the Vurgin Mother of the god Ho-Tsi. 
lad no husband. Thus Ho-Tsi had a father Ti-Ko in the 
nanner of men. Tradition reports that Tl-Ko made some 
lifficulties before he bowed to the holy miracle. He 
ielded, however, and was rewarded by becoming the 
xitron of conjugal life. 

In Greek leg^d. Zeus himself came down to earth and 
>y him Alcmena conceived Hercules, the messiah who put 
in end to the age of iron and brought in the age of gold, 
-ike Tl-Ko and Joseph, Amphitryon, husband of Alcmena. 
fielded to the god, and the prophet Tiresias addressed 
VIcmena in these terms: "Rejoice, thou who has brought 
orth the most valiant of sons . . . thou shalt be worshippisd 
^ the people erf Argos*'. Even as. later, "He shall be 
P^t and shall be called the Son of the Highest . . . and 
ill the generations shall call me (Mary) blessed**. 

Ulysses. Romulus, Alexander, Solon, Pythagoras, Plato 
vere all. so the stories go, of extraordinary birth. That 
*f Plato was certataly impressive; according to Diogenes 
genius, Plato*s father Ariston was told in a dream of his 
>irth and at Apollo*s conmiand postponed his union with 



his wife Perictiona and did not go to her until she was 
brought to bed. Just as Joseph, according to Matthew. 
1, 24-25, "took unto him his wife and knew her not till 
she had brought fordi her firstborn son'*. Origen thought 
that the story of Plato's birth was a myth such as was told 
to explain the wisdom of great men- 
Two thousand years ago the mass of the Greeks believed 
in the union of a god with a mortal as exemplified in the 
births of Hercules, Perseus, Aeachus, Minos, Hermes. 
Helen. Dardanus. Tantalus, and many more of whose 
existence there was no doubt nor of their lives on earth. 
Today these legends are no longer believed; they have 
been replaced by the legend of Jesus.^' 

It is not enough to have shown that Jesus was a god 
made into a man: we will try to make clear how this was 
done. First of all, we note that this biography of Jesus is 
fabricated from a mass of selected biblical items, arranged 
and interpreted most often in a faring manner. Next we 
observe that'® much of this biographical material has al- 
ready served for John the Baptist and has been transferred 
to Jesus.*^ Lastly, and we emphasise this, there existed 
other Jesuses of whom use was made in manufacturing the 
Jesus of the gospels. Jesus was a not uncommon name 
and several who bore it took prominent parts in an agi- 
tated political and religious period. In Hd>rew history 
writtoi in Greek are to be found references to forty-one 
of this name.'^ Some of these played an active part just 
before the war of 66-70. All were Jews; none can be 
considered to be the Jesus of the gospels, though scraps 
of their records are to be met with in the New Testament. 
It is aflSrmed with truth that Flavins Josephus did not 
know ot Jesus Christ; but it is sometimes overlooked that 
he was acquainted with several of the name of Jesus. He 
refers to (Ant xx) Jesus the son of Damnaeus and to Jesus 
the son of Gamaliel, who. before the rebellion of 62-63 
were both high-priests and took part in the fighting, re- 
cruiting supporters from the mob. He also knew a Jesus 
high-priest contemporary of a Lazarus; and had an enemy 
Jesus, the son of Sapphias, who was an adventurer (Vita, 
Ixvi) leader of the fishermen of the Lake of Tiberias and 
of the poor; and this last Jesus was confused seemingly 
with a Jesus, son of Tupha (or of Saphatos). who won a 
brief if brilliant success against the Romans (War, iii, 450). 
Another Jesus met in Josephus (yita, 105) was chief of 
a brigand band of 800 men in the neighbourhood of 
Ptolemais who was at first hostile to Josephus and later 
his ally. Again there was a Galilean Jesus, chief of 600 
armed men holding a veritable fastness in Jerusalem itself; 
and yet another, the son of Ananos. who foretold for 
seven years the ruin of Jerusalem and of the Temple and 
who was slain in the course of the seige. We could add 
to the list." 

It would seem incontestable that, in view of the name 
common to them all and of their mention in the same work 
of JosepJius, all these persons called Jesus who lived at the 
same period should have contributed to the creation of a 
fabulous personality fitted to the god when he was made 
man. 

16. See Cahier Renan, no. 12, Le My the Samaritan d* H^Une. 
The Clementine Epistles were directed against this female suprem- 
acy. Certain gnostic sects before Christianity, e.g., the Naassenes 
or, before the gospels, e.g., the Nicolaites, worshipped a female 
Holy Ghost who was the Mother of God and of the Living; 
derived directly from the Asiatic Magna Mater, who was also 
mediterranean. She was interpreted mystically as the Church 
Spouse of Christ. The Virgin Mary, replica of the goddess of 
fertility, is not a historic person. The Madonna existed several 
centuries BC and statuettes of Isis figured the Virgin and the 
Child. Mary was easily given the ancient functions of goddess 
of springs and of trees, and her churdies were erected on the 
sites of ancient pagan temples. Justin complained that the Greeks 
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laised near springs temples to a pagan viigin whom they called 
Kore. 

17. The visionary of Revelation tells us in ch. 20 that an 
angel "laid hold of the dragon, that old seipent . . . and bound 
him for a thousand years". 

18. Revelation and parts of the EpisUes are composed in rhyth- 
mic strophes, and are liturgical, not historicaL 

19. Jesus is the name of the divine Christ transformed into man. 
(Justin, ApoL u, 6). Similarly Krishna is the name of the re- 
incarnated Vishnu. The Ascension of Jesus and the Assumption 
of the Virgin are in the proper order of their divine natures; they 
had to letum to that heaven from which they had descended. 

20. See Couchoud, Jesus le dieu fait homme, p. 162 and note 2; 
The Creation of Christ, vol. 2. 

21. Mahomet knew only of the virgin birth. 

22. Sec Jesus a-t-il ite crucifiel'* Cahiers Ernest Renan, nos 6, 
7 and 8. 

23. Writing about the year 200, Qement of Alexandria makes 
no mention of the cross among Christian symbols though he gives 
the boat, the fish, the anchor, the harp, and the dove. The Latin 
cross did not appear in the catacombs imtil about 450; even then 
it was evidently symbolic and decorated with flowers. The famous 
"labarum" of Constantine (312) was not a Christian cross, but the 
imperial Cross of the Victorious Sun, not that of the Crucified 
Son. It was not until the 6th or 7th century that the crucifix is 
met with. It was only in the 4th century that the child Jesus is 
shown in the catacombs with his parents, and the ox and the ass. 

24. For the Rev. Father de Grandmaison "the union in a single 
person which pre-existed ... of two natures — ^the divine and the 
himian — ^is a mystery which is beyond the understanding of man; 
there is therefore no question of justifying the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, of demonstrating by intrinsic reasons that it is the 
sole veritable doctrine" The Dogma is received from the Chris- 
tian Church Catholic which is the depository and interpreter of 
Christ's authentic teaching (op. cit. p. 211). It is evident that the 
argument from authority is the cmly one that can solve the 
problem. 

25. This belief in incarnation was common to many religions, 
particulariy in India. There is also an Egyptian inscription m 
which the god Ammon says to Rameses br Sesostris: *1 am thy 
father; I engendered thee as a god; all thy members are divine; 
I produced Qiee, possessing thy august mother". 

26. V. Bulletin Renan no. 34; P. Alfaric counted 240 borrowings 
from the Jewish Bible. 

27. Cahier Renan no. 10 "John the Baptist". 

28. "Inventaire de quarante-et-un porteurs du nom de Jesus dans 
rhistoire juive icrite en grec" W-L Dulidre, Novum Testamentum, 
vol. iii. fasc. 3. 1959. 

29. There were two more Jesus high-priests in the days of Herod 
and Archelaus; one of the son of Phabi c. 27 BC and the second 
son of Siah in 4 BC. A passage in Matthew 23, 31-36 refers 
to the period of the Jewish war, in which a pretended prophecy, 
evidently thought of after the event, makes Jesus accuse the 
Scribes and Pharisees "ye are the children bf them which killed 
the prophets . . . some of them ye shall kill and crucify . . . 
that upon you shall come all the righteous blood shed upon all the 
earth from the blood of the righteous Abel unto the blood of 
Zacharias, the son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple 
and the altar ". These Jewish martyrs were those of Hanan the 
high priest in AD 62 and this Zadiarias is mentioned by Josephus 
{War iv, v. 4) as assassinated by the Zealots during the siege of 
Jerusalem (AD 67 or 68). This passage is cleariy later than AD 70, 
althou^ attempts have been made to consider it as referring to an 
earlier Zachanas. Jesus's prophecy of the fall of the Temple 
{Matt 24, 29) was not known to Paul, to the Fourth Evangelist, 
to Justin, to Athenagoras or to Theophilus of Antioch. Accord- 
ing to W-L Duli^re, in his paper to the congress on the History of 
Religions at Marburg, 1960, this prophecy was inserted into the 
Synoptics and refers to Jesus the son of Ananos (Josephus, War, 
VI, 300-314) who was tak^ before the governor Albinus i«^o 
released him. If so, there was a confusion between the Jesuses. 
Eighty years agfo, Georges Solomon (Jhe Jesus of History and the 
Jesus of Tradition Identified, Reeves and Turner, 1880) suggested 
that the Jesus who announced the fall of Jerusalem and the 
Galilean Jesus, son of Sapphias, who was associated with Simon 
and J<^, had been treated as one and the same person in the 
gospels. 

[With the above we end our three-part extract from An 
Analysis of Christian Origins by Georges Ory. President 
of the C^ercle Ernest Renan, Paris. The complete 60-page 
pamphlet, translated from the French by C. Bradlaugh 
Bonner, is available from The Freethinker Bookshop 
for 2s. 6d., plus 4d. postage.] 



CORRESPONDENCE 

lUGOLING WITH ^K^OD"* 

Critical readers of Bishop RobinsoQ*8 books Honest to God and 
The "Honest to God" Debate will readily agree with Mr. Ridley's 
prognoais that the only strate^ of future theologians will neces- 
sarily be that of "juggling with 'God* " (March 26th). 

Dr. Robinson is a perfect exponent of ttus. While in Honest to 
God he unctuously "puiges out the dead myth" (p. 133) of "God 
as a person Uving in heaven, a God who is distinguished by the 
fact that 'There is no god beside me*" (p.32>— and the last quota- 
tion plainly reveals that he was dismissing the West Semitic god 
Yahweh who said tt and who was notably the god and father of 
Jesus — in The "Honest to God^ Debate, the Bishop completdy 
renegadei and reaffirms the^ame myth (p.262). He says: '*The oidy 
God who meets my need is 4he God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob", the God and Father rf'wjr Lord Jesus Christ . . ."—in 
short, the same god Yahweh of Isra^ 

This sample of juggling with "Cod** does not appear to me as 
either ingenious or amusins^ It is rather very, very plain douhle- 
talk. No wonder, Dr. Robinson has been so quickly found out 
by his fellows — germinely honest to God Qiristians. 

GHEOORY S. Smelters, (Australia) 
THE AGE OF UNREASON 

The <^orts of Mr. Goodman to show the astrological basis of 
Christianity are welcome. It has always surjmsed me that the 
pioneer work of Robert Taylor in this fidd has been so little 
recognised. Many Secularists have pointed out the similarities 
between Christianity and eaiiier religions; but few have traced 
the stories to their origin: men's oroervations of the stan and 
planets and the stories they invented to account for, or dramatise, 
the movements of those bodies. 

Henry Meulen. 
CHRISTIAN MORALITY 

I have so much admired Gillian Hawtin*s trenchant writing, that 
I was perturbed to see in The Freethinker, (June 18th) that she, 
too, is echoing the Reverent Humanist scare "Not to empty the 
baby out with the bathwater" : the baby being Christian morality 
and the bathwater Christian theology. 

To say the least, the analogy is stu^Md, and it illbecomes a nnS- 
tant Freethinker to regret the passing of Christian morality. Thit 
"baby" is a monstrosity, conceived by superstition out of fear and 
fostered by priestcraft The sooner it is emptied away with the 
bath of Emmanuel's blood, the better. The best thing that can be 
said of humanity is that that "baby" has always been an un- 
wanted child. Human love and sympathy has turned its back 
on that creature throu^out the centuries; people are better than 
their creed. Some there have been ^o have wdcomed it, saints, 
hermits, inquisitors, witch-hunters, fioggers, flaggelants, ^^r- 
mongers, all beloved of the Church which nourishes your ''babe" 

When that horrid child has gone, perhaps we can set about 
nourishing the neglected child or reason, mutual aid, enlightened 
self-interest, who, despite all the fires on this earth, and threats 
of danmation in the worid to come, has survived, because it is 
a child of nature not theology. 
^ Eva Ebury. 
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Ierje's news! — as our lowbrow papers would describe it. 
or we read recently in a leftish journal in this country 
J^H^ Newsletter, organ of the Socialist Labour League) the 
allowing interesting item: "Number 18 of the Soviet biblio- 
raprfiical bulletin, Novi Knigi (New Books), announced 
^1^ publication in the Soviet Union of a Russian transla- 
ion of the book. L' Apparition de VHomme, a work by 
ho Reverend Teilhard de Chardin, a member of the 
Society of Jesus, who died 
n 1955". 

The Newsletter goes on views and 

o inform us that, the book, 

'-which is to be sold at the C^g^mwrtdi^ 

crw price of 96 kopeks, will ^^Ulllt teiit? 

>e prefaced by an in trod uc- 
ion by Roger Garaud, a 
nember of the political 
>ureau of the French Com- ' 
nunist Party*'. We learn further that Garaud. who has 
'or some time been extolling collaboration between Catho- 
ics and Communists, was invited a few weeks ago to 
iddress a conference at the Catholic university at Louvain 
in Belgium, and of course accepted. 

After a debate on the subject of materialism and human- 
ism which took place in Geneva on April 9th, 1965, 
Qsiraud stated that "Marxism would be impoverished if 
5t. Augustine or St. John of the Cross were to become 
Foreign to it". Upon which Newsletter aptly comments: 
''One can guess the manner in which he will present the 
philosophy of the Reverend Fr. Teilhard de Chardin to 
the Soviet public". 

Having proceeded to point out that it is still impossible 
to publish in the Soviet Union even the works of opposi- 
tion Conununists of the intellectual calibre of Trotsky 
and Bukharin (both of whom fell foul of Stalin), the 
paper adds this pungent comment: "But they do publish 
a work by a Jesuit priest, they spread the ideas of a 
representative of religious thought, a member of a Catho- 
lic organisation which has been since its creation one of 
the fnost formidable instruments of the Papacy against 
cdl movements of emancipation whether spiritual or mate- 
rial" (itals in original). 
The Opiam of tlie People 

Time was — in 1917 and the years immediately following 
— when Russian Communism (including the Communism 
exported by the Third International) was definitely 
atheistic and avowedly anti-religious. In his Marxist 
classic. Materialism and Empirio Criticism originally 
written in the Reading Room of the British Museum 
where Marx had also written Das Capital, Lenin fiercely 
inveighed against the supernatural, expressly praised the 
old French Materialists of the "Enlightenment" (such as 
CHderot) and denounced in the strongest terms the attempt 
of some contemporary revisionist Marxists to "smuggle 
in Idealism by the back door". 

After the 1917 Revolution, the Bolshviks conducted an 
organised campaign against religion as — in Marx's words 

**the opium of the people", a prehistoric relic of ani- 

mism deliberately cultivated by a decadent bourgeoisie 
which had opposed it during its own early revolutionary 
period for the express purpose of keeping the exploited 
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masses in material and mental subjugation. 

The above attitude formed an integral part of Bolshevik 
theory and practice during the early years of the Soviet 
r^ime. Under Lenin's personal auspices, the League of 
Militant Atheists was founded to conduct this international 
propaganda. 

And for some years before the war, the League was 
affiliated to the World Union of Freethinkers. It was 

represented at the World 

Congress in London in 

1938 by E. Yaroslavsky. 

Earlier, in the Thirties and 

A rtwiir^rtQ f before the popular front, 

.^C|Mi^f etro • the English Communist ex- 

pert on religion, the late 

RIDLEY ^' ^' J^c'^son, tried to 

is^iui^c j^j^ ^^ English section of 

the League of Militant 
Atheists and approached several English Socialists in- 
terested in religion, including this writer. But the project 
did not survive the ensuing changes in Russian policy. 

This attitude in fact lasted until the advent of Hitler, 
when Stalin began to substitute his policy of the popular 
front for earlier revolutionary policies. And the new 
policy involved collaboration with liberal and anti-Fascist 
religionists. Christian Socialists and the like, the "red" 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Hewlett Johnson being the best- 
known example in this country. Durine the war. Stalin 
carried his collaboration policy still further by dissolving 
the League of Militant Atheists professedly "in the interest 
of national unity", and the Soviet government officially 
recognised the Russian Orthodox Church. In the East 
European peoples democracies set up under Russian aus- 
pices after the war. the state crfficially subsidised the 
churches, and atheistic propaganda organisations were dis- 
couraged, if not actually forbidden. 
Catfaolicisiii and Conmuinisni 

Whilst the Communist popular front met with some 
success in harnessing liberal and anti-Fascist religious ele- 
ments into active collaboration, it continued to meet with 
implacable hostility from the Vatican. But since the 
accession of Pope John in 1958. Communist-Catholic 
collaboration seems to have made quite considerable pro- 
gress, as is surely evident from the surprising information 
indicated above. Certainly Lenin would turn in his grave 
were he aware of the apparently official endorsement of 
de Chardin in the USSR! Just as presumably say, Pius 
XII. that fanatically pro-Fascist pope, would also indulge 
in post mortem gyrations were he to learn that French 
Communists are officially invited to lecture in Catholic 
universities like Louvain. 

However, the present-day Communist regimes apparently 
consider that no popular front would be complete without 
God! As for the Vatican, we have had occasion to note 
before that its social evolution from chattel-slavery via 
feudalism and capitalism, to perhaps Christian socialism 
(if not eventually to downrij^t communism), has been, 
if possible, even more elastic than has been its strictly 
theological "development" in Newman's phrase. 

That cynical old humbug, the late Etean Inge, who 
cultivated God and Mammon simultaneously (and with 
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equal success), was once asked which he would prefer — 
the red International, or the black, the Catholic^-both 
of which he detested about equally. His reply is stated 
to have been the red since ral internationals come and 
go, but the black remains. 

Today it would appear that the Conununists are coming 
round to the same point of view. For in the hope perhaps. 



that the Vatican may one day canonise Marx, the Com- 
munists are prepar^ already to publish Tetlhard ck 
Chardin as a quid pro quo. Periiaps the French Com- 
munist Party will presently issue an honorary membership 
card posthumously to Brother Thomas OP, who was. 
after all. a professor in 13th century Paris. Comrade 
Aquinas! 



The Last Post 

By GEORGE R. GOODMAN 



Most people have, at one time or another, experienced 
bereavement. The scene in the mourner's house is gener- 
ally somewhat like this: — A small group of people around 
a coffin, very silent- Sudden entry by a matter-of-fact 
clergyman who, without much ado, whips out a much-used 
ear-marked pocket edition of the Prayer Book and, in 
a horribly monotonous voice, begins to read the formal 
and utterly meaningless funeral service. 

Nobody can follow or cares what he says, but the women- 
folk are generally dissolved in tears and are far too upset 
to listen to the black-gowned fellow's funeral farrago. 
All one seems to hear him say with great gusto a great 
number of times are "Christ" and "Lord Jesus Christ"; 
but the sentences do not make sense and are as far removed 
from our ways of thinking as the stars in the Milky Way. 

It says in the Prayer Book that the priest shall not con- 
duct the burial service "for any that die unbaptised, or are 
excommunicated or have laid violent hands upon them- 
selves". 

Meeting the corpse, he shall say or "sing": "I am the 
resurrection and the life, saith the Lord; he that believeth 
in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 

"I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon earth; and though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see 
God, whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall 
behold, and not another". 

Which is about the crudest hocus-pocus that religiously- 
crazed charlatans ever invented! For concentrated false- 
hoods and sacerdotal quackery, it is hard to beat! 

Incorporated into the orthodox burial service is always 
Paul's letter to the Corinthians (I Cor. 15), copiously 
interpolated with words like "Christ" and "Christ Jesus". 
Considering that Paul never knew a man called "Jesus 
Christ" for the simple reason that he never existed, every 
sentence in Paul's letters that mentions these two words 
is an impudent forgery by later writers, merely to "confirm" 
the Church's impossible dogmas. 

And if somebody had told Paul that he was a "Christian" 
and expounded "Christianity", he would undoubtedly have 
asked: "Prithee what is that?" 

Incidentally, during the first century of our era, the word 
"mystery" meant a gathering of "initiated people", some- 
thing on a par to a masonic order. Certain secrets were 
imparted to the members of the fraternity, and had not to 
be divulged to those who had not been initiated. 

In those days, there were a great number of such mystery 
religions — for that is what they were. And if a Greek or 
a Roman wanted to change from (providing it existed) the 
"Independent Order of Golden Tortoises" to one that was 
holier and livelier and perhaps called "The Olympic Kirk 
of Latter Day Saints", then he would merely tell his friends 
Aat he had gone to "another mystery", meaning that he 
had joined another denomination. 

To enumerate and elaborate on all the interpolations 



and alterations in this one chapter ot Corinthians wcu/a 
become boring, but there is one well-known and oft-quoted 
sentence that lends itself to an interesting dissertation whidi 
will throw an entirely new light on an otherwise obscure 
passage. 

"Behold, I shew you a mystery. We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trump; for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed". 

Nobody can say today what were the words that Paul 
actually used, for the whole chapter is simply riddled with 
alterations and interpolations. Maybe, Paul wrote "lei 
me tell you something about our mystery". 

We shall not (all) sleep. Orthodox ministers exfim 
the insertion of the word "all" as meaning: some will sleep 
for ever, but those "in Christ" will be raised. Thus, the 
outlook for the writer of this article and the Editor is dis- 
tinctly gloomy! 

"For the trumpet (shall) sound, and the dead (shall) be 
raised incorruptible, and we (shall) be changed". The 
early Christian Church twisted everything to suit her pur- 
poses and to "confirm" her dogmas; hence the insertion 
of the word shall, so as to make it a future tense. 

When asked, how a dead person would hear "the 
trumpet", a minister replied that all "believers" would 
hear that signal! Presumably, those who are hard of 
hearing will be supplied with a "Christian" hearing aid, 
and unbelievers will remain in the nether regions, deaf to 
all entreaties. 

One thing is certain. When Paul wrote to the Cbrinthians, 
he was not referring to a trumpet at a resurrection in a 
nebulous future, but to something that happened every day 
in Judaea; if not every day, then certainly several times a 
week! Here are the facts. 

In the days of Paul (and before and after him) it was 
the custom, when a man was on his deathbed, to semi for 
the Jewish priest or rabbi who would say a few words d 
comfort; all religionists do a similar thing nowadays too. 

But. roughly 1900 years ago. the rabbi brought with him 
an assistant or clerk who carried the ceremonial ram's 
horn (sho'far). 

And when the dying man had given up the ghost and 
was good and truly dead, the rabbi would nod to the derk 
who would then take the instrument out of its case. 

Then tlie rabbi would call out the word "t'ni-o" (in 
Italian musical language today tremolando, note the simi 
larity) and the clerk would produce the customary three 
notes; a sort of "farewell" fanfare, which the English- 
speaking poople have copied in the form of "The Last 
Post" at military funerals and on Remembrance Days. 
And the notes are almost identical 

By the way, to produce any notes at all from a ram's 
horn is most difficult and requires weeks of [nactice. 

(To be concluded) 
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Opinion off the Peg 



By T. HILL 



"HfE OTHER DAY somebody remarked: "I am an agnostic, 
i-tt: I have no axe to grind with the Churches; they have 
oTke a lot of good". The logic of this argument is on a 
SLMT with that of another which could frequently be heard 
uring the Italian invasion of Abyssinia: '' . . . but 
/f ussolini has made the trains run on time.*' 

-After the fall of the Roman Empire, the monasteries 
/ere the only remaining centres of culture and learning; 
hie monks educated the semi-barbarian populace to be- 
oine husbandmen and artisans; the noblemen they taught 
esuling and writing; they were the advisers and counseUors 
t the kings whilst feeding some bread and soup to the 
t£irving. In this way they came to power and converted 
Europe to Christianity. People accepted the new religion 
LOt because of its persuasive beauty of teaching, but 
»eeause they were dependent on its propagators. 

Later, missionaries went to foreign lands and, closely 
tnked with the Bible, brought education to backward 
leoples, instilling in them the idea that our greater know- 
edge and higher standard of living were the outcome of 
>ur religious beliefs. In order to share these manifest 
Ldvantages, many considered it useful to change their 
lods. However, in the wake of the missionaries came the 
x>loiiisers, the vendors of liquor and opium traders. The 
rood the Churches had done bore thousandfold profit. 
A^erever the clerics trod, the tender plant of independent 
liinking and personal freedom wilted and people were 
orced to move in the chain-mail of medieval doctrine. 

Children are still being brain-washed, some until they 
>ecome obsessed neurotics and believe that death opens 
:he gate to eternal life, whilst life itself is sinful. Thanks 
:o their mortifying doctrines the Churches have been able 
:o oppose every human progress in the name of a handy 
igment of fantasy. Being wealthy themselves, they are 
the natural allies of the rich and together they work to 
p>erpetuate the old order. Religion and freedom are 
incompatible as are fire and water. Therefore he who 
refuses to challenge the Church gives her the right to speak 
auid lay down the rules for our lives in your name and 
mine. 

The necessity to fight the religious institutions in the 
interest of progress and freedom does, however, by no 
means include our opposition to individual members of 
religious institutions who may be noble-hearted citizens. 
My admiration for the late Pope John as an outstanding 
human being is independent of my fight against the institu- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church as a spiritual prison. 

Since the beginning of recorded history, that is since the 
exploitation of man through man, religion has played an 
ambivalent role: it has provided a comforting dream of 
**pic in the sky'* to those unable to free themselves and, 
at the same time, has lent the halo of divine approval to 
all forms of class society and social injustice. God is the 
imaginary scarecrow in the field of private property and 
any attempt at force to achieve social changes is tanta- 
mount to rebellion against the will of the Loid.* In this 
way. as the French saying goes, "the dead are at the 
throats of the livmg." 

No wonder then that we have become accustomed to 

* Accordingly, up to the French Revolution, all political and 
social conflicts were fought under the guise of religious 
controversies. Whilst religion provided the formal slogans 
for the PeJ»sants Wars and Reformation, the causes were 
social; and the Crusades were in effect the first colonial wnrs. 



accepting the current notions handed down from genera- 
tion to generation as being good and proper in one set 
and abhorrent in another* without asking questions. People 
who think for themselves are very rare; but even rarer are 
those independent enough to act according to their inde- 
pendent findings. Who in the West would for a moment 
doubt that Christianity is the highest expression of morality 

— despite the shameful results we see around us every 
day. Vested interests have repeated this lie over and over 
again until everybody — as in the story of the Emperor's 
new clothes — is under the same deception. 

From time to time, the younger generation rebel against 
the traditional norms by which their elders live; however, 
there is no intelligent searching for new and better stan- 
dards. They merely act and dress in obvious opposition 
to the up-to-now accepted standards and thus create 
another norm and another uniform. They invent 
mannerisms and exterior shibboleths to which they all 
conform. 

When I expressed surprise that even a group of youth- 
hostelUng girls wore those ridiculous pointed shoes that 
were the fashion then, their leader replied: "You wouldn't 
like us to feel frustrated for being different from other 
young girls?" To create another money-spinner, some 
ruthless fashion tycoon gives out a new edict and all 
females hobble on stiletto stilts. 

I think most sensible people will agree that it is not 
necessary to choke our postal channels with trashy 
Christmas cards uttering magical wishes to people whom 
we probably wish well all the year round. But who will 
bre^ the habit at the peril of appearing mean and im- 
polite? At the same time, parents go to incredible lengths 
of idiocy to persuade their children that it is not they who 
are to be thanked for expensive presents but some pagan 
figure who, to top it all, has to come through the chimney. 
This idea and the traditional stocking (or for that matter 
the throwing of confetti at newly-weds) had a magical 
meaning in pagan times but is no longer understood. We 
no longer believe in domestic spirits, but the bride has still 
to be carried over the threshold. 

The law of inertia appears to apply not only to matter 
but also to our thinking. At a time when nearly every- 
thing is mass-produced, public opinion too is a com- 
modity off the conveyor belt of press and radio. And as 
these are completely in the hands of the ruling class, it 
can be said that the "dominant ideas are the ideas of the 
dominant social class." Snobbistmess requires us to write 
to Mr Brown as "Brown Esquire" (which in fact makes 
him the shield-bearer of a noble knight) and his good lady 
has to be addressed as Mrs John Brown, as if she were 
his chattel and had no individual first name. 

Most people nowadays no longer bother about religion 

— except at special occasions where one has to conform. 
However, as a recent survey showed, a majority of parents 
want their children to receive religious instruction at school 
which, they believe, will give them a moral foundation in 
life. No wonder then that there are still hundreds of 
sacred cows which nobody dares touch. No Member of 
Parliament who wants to keep his seat would unnecessarily 
offend ancient religious views on. say, homosexuality, 
abortion, blasphemy and obscenity laws, Sabbatarian stric- 
tures, et al. 

Some 150 million people in Italy, San Merino, Andorra, 
(Concluded on page 230) 
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As WAS to be expected the centenary of the founding of 
the Salvation Army by "General" Booth received ample 
publicity from the press, the radio, and TV. We had 
pictures of the pioneers of its early days, though very 
little was said about the way the early converts were scoffed 
at. and how the Salvation Army's religion of "Blood 
and Fire" was derided by other Christian Churches much 
in the same way as Jehovah's Witnesses are these days. 
Even the (more or less young) lady converts with their 
tambourines were only just touched upon. Nowadays, the 
girls prefer hymns arranged to be played as pop music. 

• 
But the really surprising thing about all the publicity 
was in the way that the social services of the Army 
were stressed, and very little was said about its "Blood and 
Fire". No one could have suspected, for instance, that the 
Army's first care in those early days was to rescue sinners 
from hell and damnation. We got no pictures of how wife- 
beaters and child-torturers, as well as burglars and drunk- 
ards were "saved" by the Army's prayers — how they all 
became worthy members of society through the saving 
Grace of Christ. In other words, the religious work of 
the Army was under-stressed. One thing however was 
clear. The Army's many millions in money and property 
show how religion can pay — not through prayer but 
through ordinary business acumen. 

• 
While Protestant curates and vicars are sometimes made 
to look figures of fun — rarely do we see Catholic priests 
laughed at on stage or screen— our bishops have almost 
always been reveral as veritable "men of God". However, 
there are exceptions, and according to a Daiiy Mail head- 
line (30/6/65). "Crowd Boos Bishop out of Hall". This 
unhappy occasion in which a man threatened the 70-year- 
old Bishop of Colchester was a "rowdy" annual meeting 
of the Colchester Branch of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals which has had to close 
down a cats' and dogs' home. The Bishop declared that 
when people lost their sense of proportion they "tend to 
become animals themselves", a description which made at 
least one man want to "clobber" him, and the principal 
speakers had to "close down". 

• 
It should not be forgotten that the youngsters who are 
responsible for train-wrecking, smashing street lamps, and 
for vandalism in general, all receive at school and home 
at least a formal Christian training. Yet churches suffer 
as well as the railways. For example, the church of St. 
John the Divine in Kennington "is under siege from child 
wreckers" (South London Press, 18/6/65). Tliese young 
vandals recaitly caused £200 worth of damage to the 
interior, and stone-throwing at church windows goes on 
"all the time". Nobody appears to know how to stop all 
this, but one thing is certain. Christian training is no good. 

• 
Almost with tears in its pages, the People (20/6/65) 
b^ged Mr. Wilson to "put a stop to Sunday snoopers". 
This really means "to scrap the crazy laws which now 
restrict our leisure activities on Sundays". Well, we Free- 
thinkers have been trying to do this for over a century. 
Even Charies EHckens did his best to have them scrapped 
over 130 years ago. but to no purpose. They were part 
and parcel of the British way of life on God's Holy and 
Happy Day of Rest. There are indications now that atti- 
tudes are changing, but can we depend on either the Tory 
or Labour Party openly to oppose the Sabbatarians? 



Specimens of Faith 

Last week I heard about a woman who has devcn 
children. She is a Roman Catholic, thirty-six years old, 
and she suffers from arthritis. The children are unkonpt 
and live in squalor. Some of them are sickly, others have 
been in trouble for truancy. The woman does not warn 
another child, nor docs her husband, who earns twelve 
pounds a week as a labourer. They arc both hoping ihai 
the Pope will "see his way to allowing Roman Catholics 
to use contraceptives." 

There is nothing to be gained here from arguing the 
case for contraception for all who require it. The pros 
and cons are well known and the need for some form of 
contraception is accepted by most thoughtful people not 
conunitt^ to Roman Catholic doctrine. Eventually one 
may expect this acceptance to be forced on the Vatican. 
But for the moment it is perhaps worth looking at the 
effects of the current Roman Catholic policy on families 
such as the one mentioned. 

One cannot say with certitude that this couple would 
have been happier had they limited their family. How- 
ever, they would have had more money to spend on 
themselves and on each child. They would have had 
more room, and the chUdren would mdividually have 
received more attention. The mother would not have had 
the strain of bearing a child annually and would have 
been spared the struggle of rearing many children at the 
same time. As it is, she and her husband are in a situa- 
tion which, for them, has made happy family life almost 
impossible. It has become a grim despairing battle to 
ward off a succession of crises. Anything approaching a 
sensitive awareness of the children's needs is impossible, 
and the home often verges on chaos. The father escapes 
to the pub from time to time, and the mother muddles 
along as best she can by giving her attention to the chikl 
who seems to have the most immediate claim. Because 
of their thinking, apparently of a low order and moulded 
by their Church, they are unable to question, let alone 
refute. Roman Catholic teaching. They can only ac- 
quiesce. Meanwhile the welfare state helps them along 
and contributes towards the children's education in the 
kind of religious schools which fashioned their paurents* 
beliefs. 

It is the uneducated Roman Catholic who bears the 
brunt of the Vatican's views on birth control. The edu- 
cated, middle class Catholic somehow manages to escape 
the predicament of his less fortunate brother. He may 
manage this, of course, by a judicious use of the so-called 
safe period. It seems more likely, however, that he has 
the wit to square his conscience so that he can practise 
contraception. But the poor and uneducated, like so manv 
oxen, are bowed and often broken from following to the 
letter the teaching of their priests. Such is the predica- 
ment of some of these Catholics that we have the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of sympathetic priests publicly deKing 
the Vatican on this question. 

At this moment thousands of children are living in 
families so large that the parents are overwhehned by their 
difficulties. Many of these parents. Catholics and otheis. 
beget children casually and without thought of the future. 
But the non-Catholics are open to help. It is possible to 
encourage responsibility and restraint in bearing children. 
These families, with their concentration on the immediate 
and their unconcern for the future, may be loth to bother 
with contraceptives, but the agents of the state who often 
deal with them have some hope of success. TTie subject 



is not taboo. 
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Notes and News 

From now on— -or at least as long as Sir Edward Gowers's 
•evision of it survives — Fowler's Modern English Usage 
N\\\ contain a record of its compiler's unbelief. After 
leaving Oxford, H. W. Fowler spent seventeen years as 
I master at Sedbergh, but his career there was ended by 
1 difference of opinion with his headmaster, H. G. Hart. 
Fowler, "never a professing Christian", could not. Sir 
Edward states in his preface, "conscientiously undertake 
o prepare boys for confirmation". So. as Hart "held this 
o be an indispensable part of a housemaster's duty". 
Fowler was passed over for a vacant housemastership. 
*He protested; Hart was firm; and Fowler resigned". G. G. 
Toulton, whose biographical sketch provided the basis 
'or Sir Edward Gowers's account, compared Fowler to 
Jocrates. Though a non-Oiristian, Fowler had "all the 
virtues claimed as distinctively Christian", and. like 
Jocrates, "was one of those rare people, sincere and un- 
)stentatious, to whom the conduct of life is ars artium'\ 

• 
The Methodist Conference might have resolved — on 
uly 6th — to seek closer relations with the Church of 
England. But there is, according to Dr. Leslie Newman, 
hairman of the Voice of Methodism group, "not a ghost 
)f a chance" of intercommunion being achieved in the 
lear future. His group was in no way anti- Anglican, Dr. 
^ewnian explained. "If we were invited to become part 
>f something like a unified Church of Christ in England, 
>ringing all the churches together, it would be a different 
natter", he said, "but the proposals as they stand provide 
or our absorption by Anglicanism without any real con- 
ribution to the worldwide coming together of denomina- 
ions" (The Sunday Times, All 165). At present the 
/fethodists enjoy an "open table" with other Free 
liurches in Britain, but union with the Anglicans would 
nean a "closed table", at least until the other Free 



Churches were drawn into the discussions. So the ecu- 
menical disputes continue: closed tables; open tables. 
But how many people care? 

• 
Dispute, too, in the United States, centring, moreover, 
around Luci Johnson, the 17-year-old daughter of the 
President. Bishop James Pike of the Episcopal Church 
described Miss Johnson's re-baptism in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church as an insult and a direct slap at the Episcopal 
Church {The Guardian, 511165), While praising her for 
making her own religious choice, the Bishop deplored her 
re-baptism, since the Catholic Church recognised the 
validity of Episcopalian baptism. He would demand an 
apology from Miss Johnson and the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Washington. Catholic officials stated that 
the decision to re-baptise Miss Johnson was not a decision 
of the hierarchy. 

• 
C. Bradlaugh Bonner, President of the World Union 
of Freethinkers, reports that a letter he has received from 
the German Freethinker, Hubert Freistiihler contains the 
following paragraph: "The case against me for endanger- 
ing the state and for blasphemy, which has been dragging 
on since 1960 at last came up for judgment this February, 
when the five-day trial ended in acquittal on the first charge 
and a fine of 600 marks for insulting the Church". Mr. 
Bonner recalls that in 1960 police entered Mr. Freistuhler's 
bookshop and took away various volumes on which the 
charge of sedition and blasphemy was based. "Effectively 
he has been acquitted on both charges, though fined for 
libelling the Church". 

• 
When entering his local station recently, the Daily Worker 
columnist Walter Holmes received a leaflet recording the 
"greatest transaction" of the American millionaire J. Pier- 
pont Morgan (29/6/65). It turned out to be Mr. 
Morgan's will, in which he wrote: "I commit my soul in 
the hands of my Saviour full of confidence that, having 
redeemed it and washed it with his most precipus blood, 
he will present it faultless before the throne of my heavenly 
Father". Reading on, Mr. Holmes discovered that the 
millionaire didn't merely "indulge in a pious hope that 
he might be saved"; he made a firm offer through his 
"personal saviour". As it was well backed by millions of 
dollars, Mr. Holmes commented, "I imagine that J. Pier- 
pont Morgan got by". 

• 
We welcome the letter in the names of Clive Eaton, Leon 
Griffiths, Troy Kennedy-Martin, David Mercer and Ken 
Taylor, proposing an organisation to counteract "the pres- 
sures which are attempting to subvert the BBC' (The 
Guardian, 6/5/65). Groups which at one time seemed "a 
mere nuisance" are now "a positive danger", the more so 
— the letter pointed out — "since their attitudes coincide 
with those of many MPs' whose uninformed speeches . . 
reveal a common desire to see the Corporation's output 
reduced to mere soporifics". If the MRA, Mrs. White- 
house, and the commercial lobbies succeed in their cam- 
paigns "the largest and most important channel of free 
expression in this country will be lost". 

• 
Richmond and Twickenham Humanist Group is to hold 
a garden party on Saturday evening, August 21st., at the 
home of one of its members, G. Landsborough, 46 Ormond 
Avenue, Hampton, Middlesex. Neighbouring Humanist 
Groups are invited to turn up in force. There will, Mr. 
Landsborough says, be "no raffles, no charges" just "pure 
humanism". 
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Liechtenstein, Ireland, Chile, Brazil and Spain have to 
marry in church with no hope for divorce redress. Mil- 
lions of durable human connections are considered con- 
cubinary and thdr offspring ill^timate. Cases are>uiown 
where an adulteress goes abroad, gets a divorce and 
remarries; she can demand to be supported by her deserted 
husband as by law he is still her l^al husband ! It took 
an Italian ex-serviceman from the First World War 47 
years to get his marriage dissolved. When he returned 
from the front, his wife had gone abroad and remarried. 
So, m order to keep the door to freedom ajar, Italian 
couples nowadays exchange letters before marriage stipu- 
lating conditions which are considered immoral in Canon 
Law, such as: "Our marriage is contracted for a duration 
of five years and under the strict understanding that each 
part retains his/her full liberty to have extra-marital love 
affairs." This, properly laid down with a notary, gives 
about 12,000 Italian couples per year the possibility to go 
to court and get a civil divorce. 

A Socialist Deputy, who in 1954 tried to alter the Italian 
divorce laws, found himself publicly attacked and vilified 
and was not re-elected. 

It is the social task of both religion and tradition lo 
preserve the old, thereby perpetuating injustice and social 
prerogatives. The close alliance between the wealthy 
Churches and the capitalist state is a sort of mutud 
insurance, guaranteed by the mental laziness of the public 
at large. 

It is false to assert that religion is primarily concerned 
with the way man is to treat his fellow men; its main 
concern is how he has to worship his god in fear of the 
hereafter and remembering divine approval of the prevail- 
ing state of things. 

It is a deceptive lie that all men are bom equal (the 
British Trade Union and Labour movements sprang from 
this Christian fallacy with the result that the Labour Party 
never grew Marxist teeth, whilst the clergy developed some 
leftist tendencies). It stands to reason that the son bom 
into a rich family starts life with an advantage; he gets 
better education and later occupies commanding positions 
in society. Consequently, the state belongs to the wealthy. 
Democracy gives the man in the street the impression he, 
too, has a say in the direction of policies, whilst it leaves 
the reins of decision in the hands of big business. Just at 
this moment you may be sent to Malaysia to die for 
interests in rubber and tin. In the world's richest country, 
the United States, it becomes clear that you must be very 
rich — or be a manager of the rich — to run for state 
office, which explains why the US cannot have a progres- 
sive policy or party. 

And how is it possible that minority views become 
"public opinion"? Because this "public opinion" is being 
spelled out by and canalised through the millionaire press. 
No individual or group publication can profitably compete 
with mass-cirularised daily papers, magazines and lush 
illustrated weeklies from the huge modem plants of the 
press barons. They not only own the latest machinery but 
also the raw material (forests, pulp and paper mills), and 
with cheap stocks of printing paper and select writers they 
sell you pages and pages for the price others have to ask 
for a poor four-pager. And most of it is paid for by 
advertisements before they even start printing. This is how 



the ruling set formulates and r^ulates "public opinion ' 
and no election, however free, can really express the 
aspirations of the less privil^ed citizen. 

Even more potent opinion moulders are radio and tek- 
vision. The Independent Television Authority, being 
merely an extended arm of the press trusts, eagerly spreads 
the Holy Smoke. The BBC charter prohibits advertising 
unless in propagation of the Christian faith; the BBC is, 
therefore, a little bit more independent than Independent 
TV and in order to infringe on this latitude, the millioDaire 
press keeps up a hue and cry about "smut", **ohsceiiit>" 
and "blasphemy". If in the face of this challenge we keep 
quiet, they may prevail. It is a Turkish saying that onl) 
the child that cries is taken to the breast. 

Are merely the enemies of progress permitted to shout 
and threaten with acts of repression and boycott if the> 
dislike something shown or printed? So far, religious 
blackmail is not being prosecuted. 

This sorry state of afifairs is only possiUe because of our 
silence. We must leam to repel attack in counter-attack. 
Be clear about that ! 

A Clerical Critic 

Someone, who cut his name from the top comer, from shame, I 
presume, sent me some time ago, a copy of The Freethitces. 
of December 14th AD 1962. As a Christian, I too am a Free- 
thinker, but have only just found time from more impoitam 
interests to read it. 

I admire, as you apparently don*t, the efforts of the Jews to 
explain the then known histoiy of man, of which efforts there is 
little to be ashamed of, much less sneered at. 

But you avoid the obvious fact deduced from modem knou 
ledge, that himian history is still in its infancy, with its love d 
violence, etc. Time, after all, is a fourth dimension, and it is 
becoming clearer that it is a conception of ours, which has no 
meaning in cosmogony. 

On the origin of life, where matter tends to disintegrate, vtw 
have nothing to say. Yet ultra-microscopic beings have developed 
from the mythical electronic world in a few million years into 
conscious groups, and even in man into a self-conscious group, 
with marvellous eyes, adapted to enjoy and develop a wide se! 
of vibrations which are interpreted as beautiful colours, infr: 
red rays, and ultra violet ones. Hearing and the rest of the six 
senses, quite impossible developments with revolutionary design 
are sorted out from a single cell, into the marvellously different 
ones, e.g. for nerve, muscle, and skin, etc.; though an occasioni! 
outlaw starts cancer, or fails to form anything other than morofiv 
or other defectives. 

Even pain lias an essential purpose, and where we canned 
*'take it*' often produces marvels of courage, and even happ> 
acceptance. After all, we are not merely individuals but meroben 
of a society whose greatest joy is in service to others, espediDy 
the helpless, not in ignorance like The Freethinker, which »t)o'j 
lead to self shame and chaos. 

Your arguments are too childish to be taken seriously, and 
remind me of the parable of the chicken locked in a dark bam. 
who did not believe in a world outside its own environment 
Yours very sincerely, and somewhat sorrowfully* 

(Rev.) Fred. R. Craddocx. MB.chBj)Tv 

{One may or may not admire the efforts of the Jews to expi» 
the "then known history of man*\ they were certainly not origind 
The point is» however, that we don't accept the bibUc<d expia» 
tion today. We don't accept the mythical fall of m€m and thert- 
fore have no need of a mythical redemption. On the origin of H^^ 
it would have been better, we suggest that Mr. Craddock ^owV 
have said nothing, since what he says is either confused or mem 
ingless, ("mythical electronic world'* 1\ Pain has on occa^mt .. 
warning function, not a purpose; and extreme pain degrades, a 
does not uplift. And the outlaws, they rather. mar a perfect des^K^ 
don't they Mr. Craddockl—Eo.] 
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A Christian Existentialist 

By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 



A Berdyaev Anthology 
Selected and translated by Donald A. Lowrie 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 55/-) 
Existentialism has attracted a following in the modern 
world. In many ways, it may be seen as a jaded and tired 
reaction within a world where violent discord has suc- 
ceeded to the orderly progress which was the dream of the 
Victorian rationalist. Put briefly, it is the denial of reason 
and adopts a pessimistic view of man. Life tends to be 
interpreted in a state of crisis and crisis is met with an 
emotional, non-rational reaction which transcends reason. 
So far as the question of religion comes into the picture, 
the conclusion to be reached depends very largely upon 
the existentialist act of faith. Protestant thinkers following 
this course have conmionly fallen back upon the strange 
pessimistic Christianity of Kierkegaard, the Danisli exis- 
tentialist of a century ago who charted out a path not 
altogether distasteful to Karl Barth and the earlier stages 
of his movement. On the other hand, it is possible to 
interpret the same point of view over into atheism pure 
and simple, the standpoint of the left-bank Parisian exis- 
tentialists of whom Sartre is the best known in this 
country. 

So far as Christian existentialism is concerned, the Rus- 
sian thinker, Berdyaev, has always occupied a favoured 
niche. He was a product of reaction from the Marxism 
of the Russian Revolution and for long a prominent figure 
in emigre orthodox circles. His theology tended to be 
formless and mystical, whilst his theological moralisings 
ipon the world situation were couched in terms of crisis 
ind eschatology. Certain major concepts governed his 
mind. Man is a free spirit, an assertion which he recon- 
nled with Christian belief and saw as antagonistic to 
Vlarxist Communism. There is a God-man relationship 
kvhich determines the fulfilment of the potentialities of the 
luman spirit. In this relationship, man is a co-creator 
vith God. 

For many years. Dr. Lowrie was a colleague of Berd- 
yaev and became his biographer as well as one of his 
najor exponents. He has now produced a definitive 
inthology of Berdyaev's voluminous theological writings. 



For anybody who wishes to delve into Berdyaev's thought 
and to discover the lines upon which the Russian theo- 
logian worked out his philosophy of religion and of life, 
it cannot be conmiended too highly. 

But, it is difficult to imagine that the secularist will find 
very much sympathy with Berdyaev. If he be claimed 
for any form of humanism, it must be for ^ humanism 
which is in no sense secularistic and which stands over 
against any type of naturalisni. Berdyaev was a theist 
first and foremost, and his speculations concerning mab 
see humanity as existing within the final relationships of a 
theistic pattern. His conception of man as a free spirit 
was something entirely different to that of, for example. 
Mill in his essay On Liberty, or any other of the more 
important liberal thinkers. The rationaUstic tradition 
would make of human reason and experience something 
very different to that which Berdyaev chiselled out with 
his theology. In the last resort, Berdyaev was concerned 
through and through with a concept of "the eternal", 
whilst the monistic humanist is concerned with the world 
of the here and the now. Berdyaev claimed to experience 
an order transcending that of the universe of time and 
space. The secularistic humanist would reply that he has 
no evidence of the existence of any such order or any 
knowledge of its content. 

These are fundamental differences, and there is no bridge 
over from the existentialism of Berdyaev to that of the 
liberal humanist whose appeal is to a universe interpreted 
by scientific methods of comparison and experimeht. The 
liberal appeal is to the world as seen by the generations 
inspired through Darwin and Huxley, a world in which 
there is no room for the inherited mysticism of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church, a mysticism centring in the icon 
rather than in the laboratory. Yet it is essential that the 
point of view expounded by Berdyaev should be known 
and understood. It has had an important effect upon many 
Christians who have been perplexed by the impact of the 
twentieth century upon their faith. If only for this reason, 
we would commend Dr. Lowrie's scholarly anthology as 
the most useful source-book of the subject available to 
the English reader. 



SPECIMENS OF FAITH 

{Concluded from page 228) 
The Catholics, however, have been told that contracep- 
ion is wrong. Discussion is often not possible because 
amilies do not have the freedom to think and decide for 
hemselves. They are shackled with outmoded and harm- 
ul beliefs which are regarded as ridiculous by most of 
heir contemporaries. Even when the health of the mother 
s in jeopardy these foolish beliefs prevail. Like dinosaurs, 
!!atholics flounder in an age which has passed them by. 
Itrangely, they may live in a welter of immorality yet still 
ling to the precious ideal of shunning contraception. They 
re specimens of faith. They merit study. 

D.W. 

'nuidBf Forgeries and Relics by G. W. Foote and J. M. Wheeler, 
\n excerpt from Crimes of Christianity) Price Is. plus postage 4d. 
from Thb Freethinker Boolcshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.I. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE LDOS^REPLY TO ALBERT T. PETOtS 

Surely, you are not still squirming and writhing under the lash 
of the agnostic defender of Sunday freedom, yours truly, after all 
this time? I refer, of course, to our TV appearance last February, 
when, as you quote, "you were brought down in flames". 

Probably you, my dear "Christian" friend, imbibed a great 
deal of theological learning at college, but apparently you weren't 
taught to take a thrashing like a man! It seems to have taken 
over five months to write — to a secular, atheist and agnostic 
journal, of aii papers — ^that which surely you should have shot 
back at me when we met on TWW. Instead of which, I and 
thousands of viewers — remember, you sat with your head in 
your hands, eyes closed, seemingly snivelling and mumbling to 
your own peculiar little god, to put some words into your mouth, 
or to strike dumb this deviPs agent, and uplift you out of the 
Slough of Despond into which it was obvious to all you had 
fallen! Or was your letter to The Freethinker an order from 
your superiors in London to try to vindicate yourself and the 
LDOS? 

Yet when I wrote to you, time and again (prompted by a pang 
of remorse at subjecting a fellow creature to such himiiliation) and 
even invited you and your family to my home — for I don't hate 
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you, only what you represent and stand for — I received no reply 
whatsoever. 

Quoting you "Mr. Shephard has at least [my italics] woken to 
the fact that the LDOS is a force to be reckoned with" — ^my dear 
Mr. "Piety" Peters, I've never said or thought otherwise for years, 
since "Misery" Martin's days, in fact, and I did stale on TWW 
that I realised I was involved in a David and Goliath struggle 
with the powerful and rich LDOS, but I had every faith in my 
son David's ability with the sling and his strong right arm, and 
my own ability to provide the "stones" therefore ! Remember, Mr. 
Peters, or were you praying? 

And, I asked you if you were proud, and if your wife was 
proud of you, for earning a living by snooping and informing 
upon children and calling them "unholy" for wanting to give 
a show in Torquay, to benefit handicapped and underprivileged 
youngsters. Remember, Mr. Peters, or were you still praying? 
Was thb questioning on my part, of the activities of your ghastly 
Society really such "uncontrolled, unreasoning and unintelligent 
ravings?" Or the fact you couldn't answer, so much "imagina- 
tion" on my part? 

Quoting you again, friend Piety, "the large majority of MPs 
... are not so well disposed to Mr. Shephard 's way of thinking" 
If this is so, and means that the LDOS has an overwhelming 
amoimt of support in Parliament, which I very much doubt, from 
my own contact with influential people — and would like proof — 
outside proof, not Mr. Peters's or Mr. Legerton's — what do these 
MPs' constituents think of this? To use a colloquialism — come 
off it. Piety, you might kid your unquestioning, simple open- 
mouthed-in-wonder Oiristian LDOS fellow-travellers, but not 
John and David Shephard, nor the growing numbers of supporters 
of this Sunday Freedom League! Don't forget Mr. Peters, that 
the LDOS has had 134 years in which to grow, whereas the 
Freedom League has been going only 8 months. 

Finally, my offer of hospitality still holds good. Come and see 
me, and help me in the garden, preferably one Sunday! 

Yours as ever, John Shephard. 

As a friend, workmate, and supporter of John Shephard in his 
fight against the activities of the Lord's Day Observance Society, 
I would like to refute the statements made by Albert E. Peters, 
the Society's local agent here in the West. Co-supporters listed 
with me below, are with John Shephard in these matters. 

Quoting from Mr. Pcters's letter— "Mr. Shephard has good 
reason to be upset about this" — I can assure you, knowing John 
and his sense of humour and fun, and his appreciation of the 
ludicrous, he would be the last one to worry about the Obvious 
misrepresentations about public and parliamentary opinion on 
Peters's queer society. Incidentally those of us who saw, with 
many others, the TV appearance in question, are unanimous in 
our opinion that: 

\. John conducted himself with complete propriety and control 
even thou^ burdened at that time with a fierce and under- 
standable indignation at the contemptible activities of the Lord's 
Day Observance Society in stopping the children's charity show 
in Torquay. This was the only possible attitude that John 
Shephard could have taken. As he has said since, logic, reason 
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and discussion are, like sarcasm, lost on the fanatical and the vei) 
young! I personally thought that Mr. Peters's perfonnance n^as 
pathetic! What a meek and sorry figure he looked. If all the 
rest of the LDOS are of the same weak-willed calibre, then no 
wonder they pray to the Lord for sustenance. 
2. We very much hope that any reply to Mr. Peters's letter that 
John may make will be inserted in the correspondence columm 
of The Freethinker, though I really do not think he is unduh 
perturbed about this, as the Peters person and his queer societ\ 
leave him (John) quite cold. 

S. A. Richards, Brislington, 4, W. Lerpiniere, Keynsham, A. W 
Brewer, Warmley, Stan Richards, Bristol, A. C. Badman, Bristol, 
N. Cole, Bristol, F Stone, Bristol, A. Strange, Bristol. 

D. Eh-soN 
AGNOSTICS ADOPTION SOCIETY 

I think Mrs Ebury (June 25th) is unduly perturbed by my 
reference to the absence of credal tests in the work of the Agnos- 
tics Adoption Society There is a long waiting list of atheists and 
agnostics, and I do not imagine that any Jesuitical plot to flood 
the society with Catholic applications would get very far. 

Most atheists would not however, I imagine, wish to set up 
L'Eglise Libre Pensie. It is the whole basis of the Secularisi 
position that professional qualifications and "social and ethical 
merit" are more important than ideological labels. Especially is 
this true today when religious labels are often purely nominal. 
It is also a Secularist position that no mystical right is conferred 
on people by the fact that they are natural parents, and that 
those who are actually bringing the children up should be res- 
ponsible for their training. 

Probably Mrs. Ebury and I are agreed in considering that 
some creeds, for example 100 per cent orthodox Roman Catholi- 
cism or Exclusive Brotherhood, are so warping psychologically 
that their adherents would not make suitable adopters in any 
circumstances. But every individual must be judged individually 

David Tribe. 

OBITUARY 

The North London branch of the National Secular Society ba^ 
lost a firm friend and member through the death of Mr. F. H. 
Bohringer. He was aged 65 and had been ill for several months 
The funeral took place with civic honours at Enfield Crema- 
torium. 

F. H. Bohringer was a native of Suffolk, and became involved 
in politics and public affairs in 1922. Since then he had been 
active in a nimiber of organisations including the National Un- 
employed Conmiittee Movement, the Old Age Pensioners Federa- 
tion and the National Cripples Reform League. He was particih 
larly interested in the affairs of Tottenham, and served on the 
Trades Council, the Town Safety Committee and the Co-operati\c 
Society. 

He was a former Mayor of Tottenham and the present Mayors 
tribute will be echoed by the deceased's many friends "He ser\td 
well his fellow citizens'*. 

Eva Ebuiy 

NEW PAPERBACKS 
MODERN CLASSIC 
Invisible Man: Ralph Ellison 46. 

The High Wind in Jamaica (Re-issue): Richard Hughes 3s. id 
Clasficai Litenury Cridcism: Trans. T. S. Dorsch 38. M. 
Maupassant: A Woman's Life: Trans. H. N. P. Sloman 4s. 

Plus postage from The Frbethinker Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.I 



VATICAN IMPERIALISM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTUKY 

by Avro Manhattan 
with foreword by the late Lord Alexander 

A frank docimieoted study of the Vatican as a political force of) 
the international scene over the last 50 years. Particularly signi^ 
ficant is the detailed account of ihe Vatican's influence during M 
World Wars, based on hitherto undiscovered documents uneaitbed 
after World War II. Lord Alexander describes the author b 
"... a careful, investigating historian, whose recorded facts, ali«?» 
meticulously documented, should be known by all lovers of hums: 
freedom.'' 422 pages, 35s. 9d. ($455 
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VIBWS AND OPINIONS 



5oME TIME ago, the BBC presented on television, a spec- 
acular and impressive feature on the Battle of Culloden — 
^ay 16th, 1746— that put an end to the Jacobite move- 
nent in Great Britain. A subsequent article of mine 
nspired by this outstanding production, elicited some 
ritical letters, naturally from chiefly Scottish sources. 
Partly in order to deal with some points at issue, I subjoin 
I more general article upon the Jacobite movement, in- 
rluding the '45. 

The Jacobite rising of 
745-61 marked the end 
)f a century-long political 

truggle between the medi- rwii^ r L*x 

;val r^ime of the absolutist 1 tie JaCOOlte 

ind Roman Catholic Stu- 

iris on the one hand, and Bv F A 

he Protestant bourgeoisie uy r . /\ 

ipon the other. A long 

ind bitter struggle marked by dramatic vicissitudes and 
)y alternate revolutions, restorations and counter-revolu- 
ions, it began and ended in Scotland. It began with the 
irmed rising of the Scottish Calvinists in 1640 against the 
ittempt of Charles I, to force episcopacy and a High 
Church ritual upon the Presbyterian (Calvinist) Church of 
Scotland, and it ended — as was recently brilliantly depicted 
n the BBC documentary — upon Culloden Moor in 1746, 
vhen the last despairing charge of the Jacobite Highland 
Jans broke before the sustained fire of the Hanoverian 
edcoats. 
rbe Aidd AKance 

The Stuarts (connected by marriage with Robert 
Sruce, Scotland's liberator at Bannockbum in 1314) had 
•eign^J over Scotland since the 14th century, priof to the 
iccession of James VI of Scotland as James I of England 
n 1603. That Scotland, despite repeated invasions by its 
ar more powerful southern neighbour, had succeeded in 
naintaining its independence for over three centuries 
since Edward I— 1272-1307— first attempted to found an 
English Empire in Great Britain by the conquest of Scot- 
and) was solely due to Scotland's Auld Alliance with 
^rance, which had been initiated by Sir William Wallace 
ibout 1300 and continued down to Culloden, where French 
roops fought in the Jacobite army. A glance at the res- 
pective economic resources of England and Scotland at 
his time, makes it evident that without the continuous 
^rench aid Scotland could not possibly have resisted for 
ong. For example, an Italian (Venetian) despatch early 
n the 16th centur>', tdls us that the respective revenues 
rf Henry VIII of England and of James IV of Scotland, 
A^ere 1,309,000 gold ducats and 90,000 gold ducats: that is, 
England was about fourteen times as rich as Scotland. 
Dne might just as well imagine, say, the modem Swiss 
Republic waging war successfully against France or Ger- 
(nany. As it was, we learn from the same Italian source 
that there was not a nobleman or noble woman in Scot- 
land who was not in the pay of the most Christian King 
[of France); also that the French government kept a per- 
manent Army of Scotland, an expeditionary force that 
:ould reach any part of Scotland within two days. Put 
briefly, the Stuarts reigned over Scotland as French Royal- 
ists or Gauleiters. A contemporary English proverb (cited 



RIDLEY 



by Shakespeare in Henry V) concisely sums up the mili- 
tary situation: "He who would France win, must with 
Scotland first begin". The Auld Alliance in a nutshell! 
The Stnwts and the Coanter-Ref ormatioa 

From 1603 to 1688, the Stuarts were also the titular 
kings of England, though Scotland remained a separate 
kingdom. And this stormy era bisected by the English 
Civil War and the subsequent Restoration of the Stuarts 

in 1660, was marked by a 
series of violent struggles 
between the absolute mon- 
archy of the half -French 
MM- m and crypto-Catholic Stuarts 

movement and the English Protestant 

bourgeoisie. The final over- 
throw of the Stuarts by the 
"Glorious Revolution" of 
1688-9, was ultimately due 
to their attempt to extend the Auld Alliance to England, 
to rule like Louis XIV, champion of the Jesuit-led 
Counter-Reformation. Charles II had been received on 
his deathbed into the Roman Catholic Church by a Jesuit, 
and James 11 was a fanatical tool of the Jesuits who tried 
to overawe Protestant London with a Catholic Irish army. 
The "Glorious Revolution" of 1688 expelled the Stuarts 
and finally established the Protestant succession. 

The Stuarts did not fall without another Civil War, 
chiefly fought in Ireland and Scotland. But they were 
eventually forced to retire to France, where they set up 
a govemment-in-exile under French protection. It would 
appear that had James's son (of the same name, dubbed 
by the Hanoverians as the "Old Pretender") been willing 
to join the Church of England, he might have been recalled 
to the English throne upon the death of his half-sister. 
Queen Anne (Stuart) in 1714. But since he remained 
faithful to Rome, "George in pudding time came o'er" (as 
the contemporary Vicay of Bray expressed it) and founded 
the present Hanoverian dynasty. Again the Stuarts took 
up arms in Scotland, and James himself came over. But 
the '45 fizzled out, whilst the Act of Union (1707) between 
England and Scotland, officially ended Scotland as a 
separate kingdom. 
The '4S 

The Stuarts however, had one final card to play. For, 
after 1715 the Hanoverian general. Marshal Wade, dug 
roads through the hitherto inaccessible Scottish Highlands 
and began to undermine the patriarchal clan-system. This 
induced a number of the dans to rally to the cause of the 
Stuarts, paradoxically more in defence of their traditional 
primitive communism than of absolute monarchy. 

Accordingly, when in the Summer of 1745, Charles 
Stuart, the ^'Young Pretender", made a daring raid into 
Scotland he was soon able to raise a Highland army, at 
the head of which he occupied Edinburgh, beat the English 
regulars twice^at Prestonpans and at Falkirk — ^and 
actually invaded England. He got as far as Derby before 
he made his controversial decision to retreat, the wisdom 
of whidi. and his alternative chance of success had he 
continued his advance on London, have been hotly dis- 
puted by subsequent historians. 
The spectacular episode of the '45 finally ended in 
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disaster at CuUoden, to be followed by savaee repression 
under "Butcher'' Cumberland. The personal role played 
m the '45 by the Stuart Pretender, has been the subject of 
much controversy, and the real military brain seems to 
have b€«n Lord George Murray rather than its titular 
chief. But the last of the Stuarts certainly demonstrated 
courage and charm, useful qualities in the leader of what 
was by then a forlorn hope. Incidentally, the last Stuart 
demonstration occurred in 1760 whoi, during a miners' 
strike at Elswick, the strikers proclaimed James Stuart, 
king. Thereafter, Stuart romanticism melted into the 
smoke of the dawning Industrial Revolution. 



The Jacobite Epitaph 

A 17th century Scottish Republican, a bitter enemy of 
the Stuarts— Fletcher of Saltoun — once went on record 
with the historic remark that a nation's songs are more 
important ultimately than are its laws. And today the 
Jacobite movement is kept alive not by its medieval poli- 
tics, but by its superb songs. We do not «ivy anyone 
who can remain unmoved by the haunting Loch Lomond 
or The Skye Boat Song. It seems fair comment that the 
Jacobite movement will still be rwnembered in and by its 
songs long after the thunder of the English guns has died 
away upon Culloden Moor. 



Why Not Secularism ? 

By H. CUTNER 



One of the characteristics of Freethinkers is their apparent 
inability to agree what tiiey shall call themselves. What 
they have always wanted was a sort of all-inclusive 
nomenclature which everybody would understand, and 
which would cSend nobody. Should they be called Deists 
or Atheists, Secularists or Agnostics, Humanists or Ethi- 
cists — or what? 

Thomas Paine insisted that he was a Deist, for example, 
but very few Christians would agree he was one. He was 
for them an Atheist. Yet his description of God as the 
Creator of "Nature", was not very different from that of 
Christians today. But Paine did not believe in the God 
of the Bible, and so he was an Atheist for all who did. 

George Jacob Holyoake was an Atheist, but he did not 
like the word. So he invented "secularism"— a word which 
appears to me an excellent one for describing an unbeliev- 
ing Freethinker. Here are two definitions: The principles 
of the Secularists, which are founded on an exclusive 
regard to the interests of this life (Nuttall). The belief 
that politics, morals, education, etc., should be independent 
of religion (Oiambers). 

Both definitions could be upheld by Secularists these 
days, for they clearly mean that we can leave religion 
completely out of all our affairs. That was all I think 
Holyoake meant when he coined the word. It was readily 
adopted by most, if not all. Freethinkers as a splendid 
word defining their position; and when a hundred years 
ago Charles Bradlau^ decided to join the scattered Free- 
thousht societies into one body, he called it the National 
Secular Society. 

Bradlaufi^ readily adopted the term secukirism, but his 
interpretat^n of it differed radically from that of Holy- 
oake; and this difference of opinion eventually led to a 
debate between the two leaders in 1870 when Bradlaugh 
was only 37 years old. A report of the debate was pub- 
lished, and must have had a great success, for it has 
become exceedingly scarce. When I was collecting as 
many of Bradlaugh's debates as I could find, I was utterly 
unable to come across a copy, though ev^tually one was 
given to me by a friend. 

In her biography of her father, Hypatia Bradlaugh 
Bonner pointed out that the ddjate represented ••different 
schools of Freethought and was for many years copiously 

? noted, especially by persons opposed to every view of 
reethou^t, who would confound representatives of one 
school by quoting opinions taken from the other". 
Roughly, Holyoake maintained that •'the principles of 
Secularism do not include atheism", and, "secular criti- 
cism does not involve scepticism". 

Though the word Atheist, as perhap^ now. was often 
a term of opprobrium, Bradlaugh deliberately used it. 



For him it was a clear statement of his opinion on "God". 
It is not therefore surprising that he maintained that 
secularism, rightly understood, must inevitably result in 
atheism and, in the debate, he put this with his usual 
powerful eloquence. Holyoake declared that the "impuu- 
tion that secularism involved atheism "was the greatest 
impediment in the way of national secular education". 
Secularism was, he said, ''a new form of freethou^t", 
independent of atheism or theism. But was it so in fact? 
Was not secularism, even as defined by Holyoake, devoid 
of all contact with religion! Interests in •*seailar" activi- 
ties only, with no religious faith or belirf was really 
atheism— it was being "without God". 

Holyoake put his case, as he thought, very convincingly; 
but in the ultimate, it was Bradlaugh's arguments which 
prevailed. And though he had invented the term. Holy 
oake eventually gave up calling himself a Secularist and 
preferred to be known as an Agnostic. Both disputants 
had, whether they wanted to do so or not, to discuss the 
Bible and Christianity, and it is as well to see how Holy- 
oake felt about them and secularism. He said: 

Secularism is not an aigument against Oiristianity it is <»e 
independent of it It does not question the preteoaiofis of 
Christianity, It advances others. Secularism does not say 
there Is no light or guidance dsewhere, but mawi taii^ thar 
there Is light and guidance In secular truth . . .". 

M I remember aright, Holyoake's one-time opponent, 
the Rev. Brewm Grant— their two dd)ates on Oiristianity 
and secularism can still be read with great profit— -would 
have liked to call himself a Christian Secularist: so that 
we can see that he at least did not really object to the term 
as defined by Holyoake. But the majority of Secularists 
sided with Bradlau^. Secularism must inevitably lead 
to Atheism, however one might deny it. A Seculamt was 
an Atheist willy-nilly. 

But words change in meaning in the course (rf time, and 
no doubt the present generation dt Freethinkers, the des- 
cendants of Secularists, would prrfer the word'**human- 
ism" as better representing their beliefs. Of course they 
have every right to prrfer it. But I have never exactly 
found out why they do so. 

"Humanism" is an old word. No doubt it can be 
argued that it has the same meaning as Holyoake's secu- 
larism, but it can be used to define Oiristianity as well. 
For after all, the teachings of Jesus mostly refer to the way 
one must live in this world. And Erasmus has been aptiv 
called a Humanist. But what exactly is wrong with 
"secularism?" Does it conjure up the "artisans", the 
"mechanics", the "working men", who called them^ves 
Secularists, and formed, perhaps, the largest part of the 
(Concluded on page 236) 
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To RECAPITULATE and clarify: the New Testament faki- 
fiers altered all the writings or "letters" of Paul so that 
tbey should contain plenty of words, phrases and sen- 
tences confirming doctrines which were only concocted 
three to five centuries after Paul's death ! 

In the light of this, all references to a "redeemer" or a 
"gospel of Christ", and phrases like "God*s Son Jesus 
Christ our Lord". "Christ died for us", or "through Jesus 
Christ our Lord" or "in Christ Jesus", "body and blood 
of the Lord", and so on, are nothing but the drivel 
Catholicism intended for devotees, in order to produce 
mass-hysteria; to bludgeon them into docile submission 
and to stifle all and every doubt or criticism under threat 
of excommunication! 

At no time did Paul preach the sophistries and absurdi- 
ties of orthodox Christianity, for Paul himself says that he 
was indebted to the Greeks for their wisdom; and what 
he expounds in that 15th Chapter to the Corinthians 
entirely coincides with ideas expressed in Plato's Timaeus. 

The "brethren" to whom he was writing were not 
Christians, but Hellenic Jews and proselytes who would 
be quite able to understand his reference to the prevailmg 
Jewish custom of blowing the ritualistic ram's horn at the 
passing of a co-religionist at his deathbed. 

What Paul wanted to make clear was that, according 
to ideas prevalent at the time in which he was living, a 
man was credited with changing from a mortal to an 
"immortal being" within a second of his death. 

That is the underlying reason why, first, the Roman 
Catholic Church (and then all other denominations fol- 
lowing the CathoUc lead) selected the 15th Chapter of 
First Corinthians as being most suitable for the funeral 
service. 

However, it had to be altered, in order to imply a future 
"resurrection day" with an archaAgel (Gabriel) blowing a 
trumpet and, after that, his opening, by remote control, 
all the graves of "believers" — but leaving the skeletons 
of wicked unbelievers in their dark graves to further rot 
away, without the solace of meeting their "saviour and 
redeemer" and, perhaps, receiving an MBE (Most Believ- 
ing Elders) and being allowed to sit on the right side of 
him. together with the goats. 

It is, perhaps, not universally known that not only 
Roman Catholics, but also Anglicans and students of other 
denominations, are obUged to buy only those dictionaries 
and reference books that are "approved" by their authori- 
ties. In other words, it is made most difficult for them to 
find out the unlimited misleading statements of their 
superiors. 

Thus, if the Hebrew word "Sho'far" was, ages ago, 
translated as "trump" and not as "ram's horn", the student 
would be prevented from stumbling to the true and 
rational explanation and would, for the rest of his life, 
still harbour the old indoctrinated orthodox falsehoods. 

In the days of Paul, the secrets of the highly cultured 
Gnostics (the word means "knowers") were only imparted 
to privik^ed groups. What gave the impetus to the spread 
of Christianity m the 3rd and 4th century? In the main, 
it was the popular resentment and hostility of the un- 
educated masses against the "exclusiveness" of those 
groups of cultured Gnostics. • 

As a matter of expediency and in order to gain 



adherents, the early Church fathers gradually corrupted 
the profound philosophies of the Gredcs and reduced the 
subhme teachings of those giants of intellect to the vulgar 
level of the adherents of the, then, newly manufactured 
creed. The latter's main attraction was the inclusion of 
an "instant-saviour" as a means of escape from the plete' 
lowly economic lot and also, because the masses wanted 
a political liberator who, together with a religious message, 
would give them a Utopian r^ime in world affairs. 

In order to come back to the fungal s^^ce with its 
blowing of a ram's horn, we have to skip over a great 
number of centuries and see what happened to the Jews 
in Byzantium, Greece, Macedonia and other districts when 
Christian intolerance drove th^n out 

When Christian intolerance drove the Jews out of the 
Holy Roman Empire, the Moors in Hispania offered them 
refuge and freedom from religious persecution. This was 
an astute move for, in complete collaboration with the 
artistic Moors, the highly cultured refugees from Greece 
and the Balkans, turned the Spanish peninsula into one 
of the most advanced countries in Europe. The arts, 
sciences and industry flourished there as nowhere else and. 
even today, the remains of Moorish architecture are still 
a delight to tourists visiting Spain. 

Those Jewish refugees from Greece, the Balkans and 
Asia Minor were the descendants of the "brethren" to 
whom Paul wrote his letters and, quite naturally, they 
retained the same burial customs as their ancestors in the 
above countries. 

Alas, though, the wheel of fate turned once more; Spain 
and Portugal were gradually conquered by Christian em- 
perors, and ecclesiastical overbearance d^enerated into 
terrorism of the worst kind. Religious mania instituted 
the Inquisition, and people were tortured into confessions 
of "crimes" which they had never committed. Non-Catho- 
lics were forced to be baptised or to leave the country. 

Many Jews fled to Holland and England, where Uiey 
founded separate communities which differed greatly from 
the Ashkenasis or "Westerners", the German, Polish and 
Russian Jews. The Spanish-Portuguese Jews are called 
Sephardhn ("sephar" means book); in other words they 
were the "book-people" or studious men, and there is no 
doubt that they are highly cultured and still retam a cer- 
tain grandeur and refinement, reminiscent of an illustrious 
past. 

In the days of Paul, the ram's horn was blown when 
a man died, as a kind of farewell. Nowadays, this honour 
is reserved for the funeral of a rabbi of the Spanish-Portu- 
guese congregation, and the short fanfare is blown at the 
graveside and not in the death-chamber, as in Paul's day. 

It will now be clear that the Christian Church turned 
this simple ceremony into one of the most senseless dog- 
mas in her rather formidable catalogue of jrious deceptions. 

The uneducated masses who had no access to books 
and, in any case, could not read or write, were told that 
there would be a corporeal "resurrection-day" in a dim 
and distant future when a mystical Christ and Saviour 
would judge them. 

It is truly amazing what constant propaganda and brain- 
washing can do, for even in our very much more enligh- 
tened days, millions of diurch-people accept such a puerile 
doctrine which, if it had been recounted in Gulliver's 
(Concluded on page 236) 
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This BelieTing World 

A SPEOAL Stamp has been designed to mark the centenary 
of the founding of the Salvation Army, and it will soon 
let the world know how highly honoured is its religion of 
"Blood and Fire" in England. Or perhaps, it is not its 
childish view of Christianity (which has generally been 
derided by the Establishment) but its "social services", and 
its capacity for money-making on sound business lines. We 
can however eive it some credit for dealing with poverty 
and misery where most other organisations have failed. 

• 
All the same, the picture drawn for us of the Salvation 
Army at work with the down-and-outs by the late George 
Orwell in his Down and Out in Paris and London, is not 
one which it would like to perpetuate, or one which TV 
and radio would care to dramatise. Orwell claimed that 
Salvation Army shelters, though clean, were far drearier 
than the worst of the common lodging houses, which 
were themselves pretty awful. Orwell's 1984 was given 
world-wide publicity but not many people know that he 
wrote about the "Army". It would never do to publicise 
his terrible picture of religion and social service mixing 
in the name of "our blessed Lord". 

• 
Not all faith or spirit healing comes from Spiritualists. 
For example, the People (4/7/65) gives us particulars of 
the case of a Mrs. Pike who was blind, and had to walk 
with a stick. Hospitals could not help her; her case was 
"hopeless"; so eventually she went to a service held by 
the Divine Religious Healers, and "knelt before a faith- 
healing minister and prayed". On opening her eyes, "she 
could see". The Rev. A. Tee of the Elim Church remem- 
bered her case well. One of his ministers simply put his 
hands on Mrs. Kke, and prayed with her, and (Mr. Tee 
added), "we were privileged to witness one of God*s 
miracles". What a pity it is that God has not cured more 
of the many millions of other blind people in the world. 

• 
So, AFTER all. Professor Fred Hoyle who as an astronomer 
and physicist, made mincemeat of the Bible's account of 
Creation, and who threatened to leave England if he was 
not given a special institute for his work, has got what 
he wanted! From it. he will be able to continue his work 
in demolishing religion and advancing Freethought — 
though he may not call it that. His "steady state" theory 
of "continuous creation" has no need at all for God. Yet 
our bishops and priests cling to the primitive idea, and 
our Members of Parliament argue that children should — 
for their own good— be taught the dear old faith of their 
fathers. 

• 

After all the ballyhoo about not blaming the modern 
Jews as it always did the ancient Jews, for the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the Vatican has "shelved" the "not guilty" ver- 
dict altogether (The Observer, 20/6/65). After all every 
Christian in history really believed Jews, ancient and 
modem, are guilty, and such belief simply cannot be 
shelved. After Bishop Carli of Segni, affirmed "the collec- 
tive responsibility of the Jewish people, past and present, 
for the Crucifixion of Christ", what else could the Vatican 
do? And so long as people stick to the New Testament 
story, so long will Jews be blamed for the crucifixion. 

SPECIAL OFFER to readers of this paper. The Autobiography 
of Major Christopher Dnper, dso, entitled The Mad Mc^r, First 
published in 1962 at 25/-. A limited number offered at 10/- post 
paid. 2.^ Pi^S^ fully iUustrated and autographed from C. Draper, 
> Conway Street, London, W.l. 



WHY NOT SECULARISM? 

(Concluded from page 234) 
members of the National Secular Society? Does secular 
ism conjure up a quite out-of-date attack on the Bible 
and Christianity? 

If anybody imagines that Bradlaugh and Holyoake as 
well as many (rf their followers were unable to attack 
"Holy Writ" except by ignorant abuse, he should read 
what they said, and how they debated. Bradlau^ must 
have spent many years in compiling his Genesis which, it 
may surprise those who know him by name only, and have 
never read him, is a work of genuine scholarship' and pain- 
staking researdi. They should read the two debates Holv 
oake had with Brewin Grant, and if they are philosophic- 
ally minded, read the debates Bradlaugh held with the 
Rev. W. M. Westerby— regarded as his best by J. M. 
Robertson— and with W. R. Browne, MA on "Miracles". 
And here is the opinion of Professor Flint in his book 
Anti'Theistic Theories; 

There is an impression in some quarters that Atheism is 
advocated in a weak or unskilful manner by the cfaie& of 
Secularism. It is an impression which I do not share. Most 
of the writers who are striving to diffuse Atheism in literal) 
circles are not to be compared in intellectual strength with 
either Mr. Holyoake or Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Why, I repeat should we change the word "secularism"? 
Next year is the National Secular Society's centenary, 
and we want to show how solidly behind the word we still 
are. As a veteran of the movement, I not only see no 
necessity for any change, but am proud still to be an 
active Secularist. 

THE LAST POST 

{Concluded from page 235) 
Travels, would have been dismissed with a smile. 

But, because it is chanted by a long-faced cleric, sporting 
a outsize cross dangling from an immense chain, it is un- 
critically accepted, such acceptance being mainly deter- 
mined by mental laziness and crass ignorance. 

For, if people would only use their brains for a few 
minutes, they would inmiediately realise how much such 
an unnatural act would be in direct opposition to physical 
laws. 

We know now that the deliberately mistranslated "last 
trump" was a weekly, historical occurrence in Paul's days. 
Quite on a par to our "Last Post" at military funerals. 
And in the Church's game of dogmatical trickery, it has 
turned out to be not a "trump", but a card-sharpy's fake, 

NOW IN PAPERBACK 
ALL THINGS NEW 

DR. ANNE BIEZANEK 
The controversial book by the young woman Roman Catholic 
doctor — mother of seven children — ^who here explains why she 
defied the Church she loves in order to practise and teach scientific 
birth control. 

Available from The Freethinker Bookshop, price 3s. 6d. i^us 
postage. 



THE NATIONAL I^CULAR SOOTOY 

and the 

THOMAS PAINE SOCDSTy 

AN OUTING 

to Lewes, Sussex, on Sunday, July 2Sth, 1965 

including a visit to Paine's house. 

Coadi leaves central London at 9.30 ajn. 

Return fare and Lunch £1. 

Apply: National Secular Society, 103 Boroodli Street, 

London, S£.l. Tdephone: HOP 27177 
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THE FREETHINKER 

103 Borough High Street, Ijondon, S£.1 

Telephone: HOP 0029 

The Freethinker can be obtained through any newsagent or will 

>e forwarded direct from the Pubiishins Office at the following 

ates: One year £1 ITs. 6d.; hdf-year, 19s.; three months, 9s. 6cL 

n USA and Canada: One year, $5.25; half-year, $2.75; three 
nonths, $1.40. 

Orders for literature should be sent to the Business Manager of 
he Pioneer Press, 103 Borough High Street, London, S,EA, 



Lecture Notices, Etc. 

terns for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
ffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Idinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 
evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

ondon Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 
(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 
L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 
(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

lanchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings, 
ferseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn. : Sundays, 3 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 

forth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 
Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 8 pjn.: L. 
Ebury and J. A. Millar. 

rottin^am Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 
1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

irmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street), 
Sunday, July 25th, 6.45 p.m. : T. Dawes Smith, "The World's 
Greatest Deception". 

Notes and News 

L SAD letter from John Shephard, founder of the Sunday 
Teedom League, informs us that he must temporarily 
uspend his anti-LDOS activities, because of a serious 
ccident to his son and helper, David, needing a delicate 
peration to the brain. When Mr. Shei^rd wrote (on 
uly 11th), David had been unconscious for a week and 
'as still gravely ill. but there had been a slight improve- 
lent in his condition. And Mr. Shephard records "how 
wonderful people have been to my wife and mc . . . giving 
s courage to face this ordeal, proving what humanism 
m do in times of trial and crisis, and illustrating that 
lankjnd is, at rock bottom, good and kind'*. Mr. Shep- 
ard also says lightheartedly that he can hear the cheers 
x)m some of our readers that they may not hear from 
im for a while. We know that we speak for all our 
»ders in expressing our sympathy to Mr. Shephard and 
ur hopes for his son's recovery. We look forward to 
leir return to our pages. 

If IT were not for what they discover about the Christian 
lith in our schools, most growing boys would know 
recious little about it", wrote the Rev. John Chicken, 
'icar of St. Paul's. Whitley Bay, in the Newcastle Evening 
hronicle (14/6/65). And there were, he went on, "strong 
ocal groups" who wanted to see a completely "secular 
attem of education" in this country; they wanted to do 
way with morning prayers and to see the teaching of the 
Ihristian "truths" removed from school timetables. This 
bviously presented an awful prospect for a conscientious 
lergyman like Mr. Chicken: what hope would there be 



for his religion if it were missing from school as well as 
home? Fortunately, a suitable report is to hand— that of 
the National Society, a body established 154 years ago in 
the Church of England for the promotion of religious 
education. It finds there is little public demand for a 
change. 

• 

To GIVE him his due, Mr. CJiicken tried to be fair. The 
lack of public demand may, he admitted, be no more than 
"an expression of a generally held apathy about religion". 
We agree with him— and the report — that it is more prob- 
able that the majority of parents want their children to be 
brought up in "an atmosphere where Christianity is pre^ 
sented as a way of life". The false identification of Chris- 
tianity and morality is. as we all know, ^tremely hard 
to eradicate. It is also hard for a Christian vicar to be 
fair on the subject of RI. Children should be free to accept 
or reject Christianity, "later on", said Mr. (3iicken, "but 
in their formative years at school they should be so edu- 
cated that they have a proper basis on which to make their 
own decisions". And, he added, we should see that they 
continue "to enjoy their right to learn about the truths 
of the (Christian religion". By indoctrination in their 
"formative years! " 

• 

Two interesting snippets caught our eye in the first episode 
of Arthur M. Schlesinger's memoirs of President Kennedy 
in the Sunday Times (11/7/65). Brfore the presidential 
election, someone phoned on behalf of a Knights of 
(Dolumbus bowling team. Kennedy, who didn't answer 
the phone, whispered, "Tell them I've gone out. If I don't 
have their votes, I might as well give up". On another 
occasion, he spoke at Cardinal Spellman's Al Smith din- 
ner. The audience had been strongly pro-Nixon, and 
Kennedy was ironically entertained, we are told, by "the 
fact that the wealthy (litholics obviously prdferred a con- 
servative Quaker to a liberal of their own faith". It all 
goes to show, the future President commented, "that when 
the chips are down money counts more than religion". 

• 

The growth of the German Humanist Union — under the 
direction of Gerhard Szczesny, author of The Future of 
Unbelief — has Christian leaders worried, the Catholic 
Herald reported (9/7/65). The Union, "an organisation 
of intellectual atheists", is "growing day by day", and 
it is finding most of its followers among "students, artists 
and professors". It was concentrating on intellectuals, 
said a Franciscan priest. Father Tupec, so that "even- 
tually it would be able to spread its influence among all 
citizens". The Union has strongly opposed a concordat 
on education drawn up this year between the Holy See 
and the Goman state of Lower Saxony. While most Ger- 
mans are Ciatholic or Protestant in name, a lot of them 
have left the churches. Isn't it unfair, Szczesny asks, that 
Christian Churches have mfluence and prestige far beyond 
their due? "Itiey receive tax exemptions. They are sup- 
ported by the government Their officials sit on nearly all 
government censorship boards. In the world they conunand 
great power, but inside they are weak, shorn of members". 

The July anniversary story in the Bolton Evening News 
on July 3rd, was the Tennessee "Monkey Trial", which 
took place on July 10th, 1925. "The great trial b^an— 
science v. the Bible", the paper headlined. "Would pro- 
gress win?" it asked. Today, 40 years after the trial. 
Tennessee still has not repealed its notorious anti-evolution 
law. a classic example, as the Evening News remarked, 
of "the curtain of dogma being drawn across the window 
of science". 
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"He who would find his soul must first (rf all lose it", 
said the Gnome with the long white beard. 

"Surely this is some kind of game, is it not?'* asked 
the Brown Cow, flicking away the flies with her tail. 
"Why should he want to lose it in the first place merely in 
order to perhaps experience the pleasure of finding it 
again. Come to think of it, he wouldn't experience any 
pleasure at all if he knew that it wasn't really lost in the 
first place". 

"A perfectly logical consideration too, if I may say so", 
said the Owl. "There is the essence of simplicity in your 
observation my friend: providing of course that one con- 
siders one's soul in the light of one's bowler hat or arti- 
ficial dentures". 

"That is all very well", said the Mechanical Hare, 
running around in circles and flapping his ears in exaspera- 
tion. "How is it possible to lose something that no-one 
can define in the first place? What is a soul in the light 
of modem scientific thought, this is what I would like to 
know?" 

"That is a question that is easily answered", barked 
the Walrus, majestically. "One has merely to study the 
teachings of Christian faith in order to see clearly that 
the soul of man is the form of man in his 'after-life', and 
in order to find perfection of the soul in the *after-life'. he 
must of necessity spend the whole of his earthly existence 
in preparing for the advent of perfection by denying all 
claim to earthly material things". 

"Balderdash!, Fiddlesticks and poppycock", shouted 
the Mechanical Hare; sniffing furiously. "Nothing but 
unqualified mystical humbug, and self-hypnotic escapism 
from the complications of reality. Anybody with any 
imagination and scientific knowledge at all must know 
that there cannot possibly be an *after-lifd ' any such pos- 
sible exist^ce has been discredited by the invention and 
use of the revolutionary electronic soul-detecting machine. 
Perhaps one or other of you have heard tell of it?" 

"Come to think of it, I do remember reading something 
concerned with the workings of such a machine as this 
in the TT Times*\ said the Brown Cow, rubbing her hide 
against the side of a tree. "Wasn't the machine being used 
by the Psychic Research investigators in their work on the 
detection of the soul at the moment of the death of the 
human body?" 

"Yes, that's right! The results of the investigation prove 
beyond any shadow of doubt that there is no evacuation 
of any description from a body at the time of death. 
This goes to prove my theory that belief in the existence 
of an *after-life' is merely superstition, and the outcome 
of ignorance", replied the Mechanical Hare jubilantly. 

"Sacrilege!" bellowed the Walrus, drawing himself to 
his full height of seven feet, six and a half inches; his 
moustache bristling with indignation. "A fig for your 
scientific methods and investigations! How dare you sug- 
gest that this infernal contraption is the be-all and end-all 
of soul detection. These tests you speak of prove nothing 
outside of the ignorance of the people who undertake the 
investigations". Muttering to himsdf angrily the Walrus 
sat down on a large stone and looked at the Gnome for 
approval. 

It is. however, the Owl who breaks the short embarras- 
sing silence that follows the emotional outburst of the 



Walrus. "Come! Come! my friends; let us not lose ouf 
selves in the wilderness of emotional egotism in the seard 
for the truth concerning our souls. The wilderness of ec 
is a barren place compared to the garden of humilitv i: 
the search for truth: therefore let us seek in the place 
more likely to provide the seeds (rf truth". 

"Doubtless you mean well even though you do spot 
in riddles, dear Owl", said the Brown Cow. "The seeds 
of truth as I see them aren't found in a wilderness dtba, 
but I often find them on the trees in the farmer's gaitka 
when he is out of the way. There's nothing like a juiQ 
apple to buck you up when you're feeling a bit under the 
weather and that's the truth as I see it: but please don't 
tell the farmer about me will you! " 

"Capital! Capital! There is indeed the essence of sim- 
plicity in your philosoj^y, my uncomplicated friend" 
said the Gnome with the long white beard, ^ving a deep 
chuckle. "Even though it was not my intention to create 
such a controversy among you when I was merely reflect- 
ing upon the subject of 'souls' at the start of these pro- 
ceedings, I think you will all agree that we have all learned 
a little something about science and humanism in the 
process". 

"I for one cannot agree to having learned anything'J 
snorted the Walrus. "I certainly don't follow your asso- 
ciation of science and humanism. To my mind there is 
no connection at all between the two: the gulf is as wide 
as chalk and cheese". 

"Com and peas! " said the Brown Cow, dreamily lick- 
ing the bark of a fallen log. "I love peas: especially the 
farmer's. I remember the last time I was in the gardei 
among the vegetables when the farmer was away at mari 
ket. I . . ." "Shut up and go back to sleep", broke in u^ 
Mechanical Hare irritably. "This is a very serious di^ 
cussion and we haven't got time to waste on inane chatterj 

"There is a great d^ of truth in what you say, dd 
Walrus. There is indeed a gulf between the phenomena 
of science and humanism", said the Owl, diewing a^ 
at a piece of straw. "The gulf that separates the t9>t 
would appear to exist only in the minds of men. ^^ 
see in the mass of mankind an ignorance of either one c^ 
other of the two subjects. We have on the one hand 
invariably; a scientist who knows next to nothing of 
humanism; and on the other a humanist who knows neii 
to nothing of science. This is of course, not forgetting 
the majority of people who know nothing of either one of 
the other" ... "I put it to you my friends: where is tb^ 
man qualified in both the understanding of science ad 
humanism? Any one man with such knowledge does ik< 
belong among mortals and can be found nowhere in a unr 
verse within the bounds of mankind". 

"I don't agree. One such man was bom on this earth 
nearly two thousand years ago; bom the son of God awi 
the keeper of souls", reverently replied the Walrus. "This 
man knew all things and laid down a code of living for ai 
humanity to follow in order that each man may save to 
soul in the life hereafter". 

"Nonsense", said the Mechanical Hare. "This son ^ 
God, whom you so emotionally describe, with a true knov 
ledge of all things in the universe in all its inestimaNe 
complexity; was none other than an outstanding inteDec- 
tual with a vision far removed from the nonnal and ^ 
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»ire for the idealistic understanding of the human being 
? the human bdng. His theories were far removed from 
tual realism in his own generation, or any other genera- 
3n for that matter. In fact, they were rationally impos- 
ble in any perceivable sphere of time". 
"True! True!" said the Gnome quietly. "Where a 
eorist such as yourself is merely dealing with science 
id technology the time-lag between theory and practical 
ality is comparatively n^gible when measured against 
le time-lag that is envisa^ in the changes in the mass 
' humanity from the jun^e state of ethics to the Utopian 
ate of 'universal brotherhood of man! ' So far as human 
iderstanding is concerned, the Siamese twins among 
mianity are really the only two persons with anything 
1 common with r^ard to mutual understanding, and 
itil the whole of humanity become as one with the 
amese twins there can be no humanitarian Utopia. This 
» of course, a measure for all conceivable time as our 
iend the Hare so rightly points out" ... "A double 
)lked egg is a much more intimate fruit than two single 
>lked ones, but I cannot imagine any hen laying all her 
3lks in the same shell". 

"A very good analogy too, if I may say so", said the 
hvl. "It is easy to see that the measure of advancement 
I any particular field is proportional to the understanding 
f the advance by the mass". 

"Aren't we wandering away from the original point in 
uestion? If my memory serves me correctly that point 
oncemed the *soul of man' ", mumbled the Brown Cow, 
caching up to pull down an acorn. 
"Ah yes! Of course! A most appropriate observation 
X)", said the Owl, hooting his approval. "We appear 
) have started well along the hi^way of *souls' and lost 
ur way at the cross-roads of philosophy and mass psy- 
hology". 

"I'm not surprised! " growled the Mechanical Hare, his 
ose twitching with anger and his eyes changing colour 
ke traflSc li^ts. "No wonder we've lost the point in 
[uestion. What else can we expect when our moronic 
riend the Brown Cow is chasing around the farmer's 
•rchard filling her stomach all the time, and our pseudo- 
lumanitarian comrade with the moustache is trying to lead 
is up the garden path alongside his own hypnotised mind, 
t's enough to cause a Hare to turn over in his time-cycles 
ind destroy his computer". 

"How dare you Sir! I . . .", the Walrus splutters, 
neezes, changes three shades of purple and sits down with 
I bump beside the Brown Cow. "I . . . words f aU me . . . 
>amn your impertmence Sir! " 

"Now! Now! Now! take it easy! Steady now! watch 
rour blood pressure", said the Brown Cow, turning around 
ind rubbing her nose gently over the head of the Walrus. 
*rm sure the Hare didn't really mean to upset you like 
his. What he says doesn't mean a thing to me, I'm far too 
gnorant to know anything about souls anyway. Ah! 
hat reminds me ... I wonder what my friend Daisy did 
vith those pieces of fish she found in the bam last night? 
[hope she hasn't eaten them all: I must go and find out". 
5o saying, the Brown Cow wanders away vaguely in the 
lirection of the barn-yard. 

'*Well! Well! Dear me! We have indeed learned quite 
i lot about science and humanism since we started out in 
search for souls", said the Owl. 

*'Yes! We do at least come to the conclusion that the 
emotions and reasoning qualities of our sanctimonious 
friend the Walrus are of different value from those of our 
mechanical friend the Hare: neither lending themselves 
to a co-ordinated effort in the search for the truth about 
s. The sanctimonious cog doesn't fit into the mechani- 



cal wheel, so to speak. And yet! Come to think of it; 
each is an essential cog in the wheel of time", replied the 
Gnome. 

"That's it! The wheel of time! " screeched the Owl, 
jumpmg up and down and flapping his wings with excite- 
ment. "TTie wheel of time is the reference point in the 
study of both science and humanism. Science cannot be 
studied separately without at the same time studying 
humanism if we are to get a clear picture of the two; and 
our knowledge of both is proportional to the natural sp^ 
of revolution of the wheel of time. The inability to realise 
this prime factor is the root of our trouble". 

"Perhaps we have also discovered the true definition 
of 'soul' into the bargain", replied the Gnome, thought- 
fully stroking his whiskers. "Could it possibly be that 
'self and 'soul' are one and the same thing: and in order 
to find our souls in this context we must first of all look 
for their rightful place in the scheme of dl things that 
are knowable to mankind? In this way we lose our souls 
in the first place, and then find them again in their true 
perspective as a very small and unimportant part of the 
transcending scheme of things as a whole". Turns to 
the Owl. "The whole theory being 'relative to time' of 
course, my very dear friend". 

And peace and quite reigned once again around the 
old oak tree at the far end of the orchard. 

POAU APPEALS FOR SUPPORT 

In a letter dated June 1st, appealing for support, POAU 
(Protestants and Other Americans United for the Separa- 
tion of Church and State) reminds us that: 

"Catholics aie taking advantage of the war on poverty to bol- 
ster meagre administrative staffs at their sdiools*'. That's what the 
Evansvide, Indiana Press said March 10th, and that's about right 
The Kansas Qty Star, March 9th, announced that daily vacation 
schools would be run in Guadalupe, Annimdation-St. Vincent 
and St. Aloyusius parishes July 5th at the expense of the Federal 
Govemmoit. These missions of the Church will be supported 
by tax^yers. This is the aid-to-parish programme now contem- 
plated in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Philadeljphia, New Haven 
and El Paso, as well as Kansas Qty and Evansvule. 

Here is a new threat to church-state separation. Obviously, we 
must challenge the constitutionality of such expenditures. Our 
lawyers are studying three situations. 

The struggle continues <m other fronts. We have gone to trial 
in Meroer County, Ohio. We have lost the first round in 
Horace Mann v. Tawes, (We are substantial supporters of this 
Maryland case which is marked for the US Supreme Qnirt). We 
are ready to file in Colorado. 

In seven states we have been in the press, on TV and radio, in 
public and church meetings, seeking to counter clerical pressures 
for public funds. Critical states have been Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota and counties of Maryland. 

The letter is signed by Glenn L. Archer, the Executive 
Director of POAU. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

JOSEPHUS AND JESUS 

I do wish Mr. Goodman would not present opinions as mine 
which are not. He writes (The Freethinker, June 18th): *T 
should like to point out that no scholar of any standing has ever 
doubted that the passage in Josephus is an interpolation . . .". 
WiU Mr. Goodman kindly show me at what point in my letter 
published May 28th, I state that the passage is not an interpola- 
tion? If he mers back he will find tnat I was drawing attention 
to a pmnt made by another writer in the same issue of The Free- 
thinker that contained his article. The writer in question, F. A. 
Ridley, conceded that Josephus did refer to Jesus. 

The important point about Josephus is not whether the passage 
is an interpolation but that one appearsn-in fact there are two 
passages the second not being disputed by historians "of any 
standing*'. Georges Ory in his pami^et An Andysis of Christian 
Origins states that "both ^ese [references] are interpolations**. 
He does not give any documentaticm for the statement, perhaps 
this suggests a degree of uncertainty in particular with the second 
passage. Herbert Cutner in his book Jesus — God, Man or Mythl 
rejects both passages (pp.103-106), but his reasons for doing so 
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lack conviction in that he states it is an interpolation in both 
cases (without much if any documentation) and thus indirectly 
presents it as evidence for the historicity rather than against. 
Indeed the same author on page 3 of the work referred to all but 
admits that behind the Gospels there is an historic figure. Joseph 
McCabe, another leading Secularist historian, makes no bones 
in his little work Did Jesus Ever Exist! as to the historicity of 
Jesus. McCabe referring to the disputed passage in Josei^us, 
writes (p.36): "It seems to me not unlikely that he [the author of 
the oassage as it now stands] found there a reference to Jesus 
. . ,, Another Rationalist, the late Archibald Robertson, in his 
book The Origins of Christianity, is also an out and out histori- 
cist in that he argues in favour of a passage in Josephus and in 
relation to the second passage states that it *'may be genuine". 
Genuine be it noted as it stands. 

I have extended the above point to impress on Mr. Goodman 
that I do not dispute that the main passage in Josephus is an 
Interpolation; what I do assert is that there was a passage and that 
the second passage must also be considered, and that there are 
not textual grounds for rejecting it. I look forward to Mr. 
Goodman's article on Josephus, though I suspect I know his 
points in advance. In conclusion I would like to draw his atten- 
tion to two other writers, both Secularists. Dr. M. A. Larson in 
his massive recent work The Reiigfon of the Occident, London, 
1960, bluntly states on page 306 that the passage in Josephus on 
James and Jesus is genuine, while F. H. Amphlett Micklewright 
in the concluding passage of his most interesting book CathoH- 
cism and the Need for Revoiuthn, refers to ". . . the central 
fact of world history", as being " 'the Word became flesh' **. 

(Rev.) C. Strother, faes. 
Secretary, The Saint Osmund Society. 

NEW MORALITY OR NONE AT ALL 

I am grateful to Mrs. Ebury for her compliments, but I do not 
know what she is complaining about. We seem to be in complete 
agreement on all points! In fact if Mrs. Ebury does me the favour 
of rereading my article, she will see that my arguments can be 
boiled down to three main Dispositions: — 

1. Unwanted babies— real live ones that bawl and leak, as well 
as metaphorical ones — are a tragedy. This is so both for their own 
sakes and for the lives of student parents who have yet to make 
their way. 

2. Some students in our universities are having unwanted 
babies, and reactionary Christians are tryins to impress the idea 
on an important Commission that the n because the students 
have rejected "Christian** morality. 

' 3. Not having unwanted babies is merely common sense {pace 
Lord Chorley) and what the (Thristian Churches have called their 
morality is nothing else than everybody's — yours and mine, Gillian 
Hawtin s and Mrs. Ebury*s — common sense. Morality is common 
;;ensc, I want morality tsiken away from the Churches and given 
back to the people, shorn of dogmatism. 

Don't call me a Reverent Humanist, Mrs. Ebury. I claim to 
be humane, but am utterly irreverent. What I said was that clean, 
simple, decent living is completely possible without any form of 
Chnstian morality. 

' I happen to like babies — in families and bom of stable marital 
relationships. What concerns me, and it should be concerning all 
Freethinkers, iSi that students in Oxford and etsewhere, don^ know 
enough about birth-control methods and are begetting children 
before they can fbim such stable marital iinions. I was merely 
concerned that the only "evidence** on the matter should come 
from the other side, and aniounts to a cock and bull story that 
"loose** behaviour is to be equated with rejection of supernatural 
religion. 

My article was written xo rebut this, and to try to prove the 
opposite. Perhaps it would have done more good if I had written 
to the Frank's Commission direct. I am certain it would do good 
if Atheists, instead of attacking each other, were to complain 
to the commission along these lines, and to do a bit of counter- 
propaganda among the students. 

GiLUAN Hawtin 
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from The Freethinker Booicshop 
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NCCX 

Your correspondent, W. R. Nicholson (2/7/65) objects to ik 
NCCL and CND getting any publicity in 'Die Freeihinkei. The 
first is primarily concerned with injustices affecting individuals- 
even atheists! The second is concerned to alert public opimcs 
against the possession and threat of nuclear weapons. Surdy 
everyone, with the possible exception of "God-fearing Atheists' 
and "priestly-minded libertarians", would support this object 1 
would ask Mr. Nicholson to remove the fetters from his "liber 
tarian*' mind which seems to be constricted within a very narrow 
circle of freedom of thought which he mistakes for athaism, and 
begin — ^he should have done it long ago — to inform himsdf of 
what is involved in being a Freethinker, secularist and atheist 

As intellectual exercises they have their limitations and coo^ 
fusions unless anchored to the positive ideas of social struggle lo 
higher levels of civilised living — ^for all ! In other words, politics! 
People like Mr. Nicholson, be they ever so iconoclastic and liber- 
tarian are more a menace to enlightenment than the leligioa 
peojrfe they so roundly condenm. I would ask him to comidei 
that very few people think of God in the sky or anywhere ebt 
It's a myth and as such carries little weight in reality. But the 
iconoclastic base cm which it rests is something which, beaose 
it is reality, dominates individuals and society. It is rather iromol 
to witness the spectacle of many clei^gymen being more advanced 
in thousht — on God and divinity — ^than your "atheistic" scribe 
who ados slander to his illiteracy by stating at the end of his sfH} 
effusion : "Which are as valueless as a trade unionist's signature^. 

Perhaps, Mr. Nicholson didn't nc^d to work for his living, 
therefore, didn't n&sd to be a trade unionist 

Charles DotAs. 
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VIEWS AND O P I N IONS 



The pamphlet of the Polish Socialist, Rosa Luxemburg. 
Socialism and the Churches, originally issued by a Lrft- 
^ing Socialist organisation in Ceylon, is now available 
n this country (Pioneer Book Service, 27 Thursley House, 
Jolmewood Gardens, London, S.W.2, Is. 6d.). Rosa 
Luxembuig (1870-1919) was a famous figure in the inter- 
lational Socialist movement of the pre-1914 era, 
amultaneously the stormy petrel of the radical Social 
Democracy of her day and ' 
I top-drawer Marxist theo- 
ist who wrote a magnum 
ypus on The Accumulation 

yf Capital, then and for O • f J 

ong after r^rded as a iDOCiallSfn and 

najor contribution to Marx- 
st econorilic theory. She R F A 

vas foully murdered by a : ^ ' ^ 

sang of (pre-Hitler) Fascist 

hugs in January 1919 after assisting to found the German 

I^ommunist Party. 

Socialism and the Churches is interesting as the work 
rf one of the finest brains to be found anywhere in the 
nodem International Labour movement, and most cer- 
ainly one could not possibly imagine a British Socialist 
rf the present-day vintage writing it. (For that matter, 
Luxemburg would probably be as disappointed by the 
>resent-day German Social Democrats as Keir Hardie 
vould surely be by the present-day Labour Party). But 
t must be stated that this particular pamphlet, though 
stimulating enough in its way, represents an agitational 
X)lemic a^inst the reactionary clergy of her day, rather 
han a serious work of scholarship or research into the 
evolution of Christianity. 
Kautsky 

It has, accordingly, little if any permanent value as a 
lerious critique of Christian origins and social evolution. 
ta this respect, it does not even begin to compare with 
he major work of her Social Democratic colleague and 
Darty comrade, Karl Kautsky (1854-1938), whose Founda- 
ions of Christianity (which I reviewed some time ago 
n these columns) which remains a contribution of 
permanent intellectual value for the study of Christian 
mgins, in particular as one would surely expect from a 
Marxist, on the sociological side. 

In the intellectual tradition of Marxist theory, Rosa 
Luxemburg undoubtedly occupies a very high place, per- 
laps on an equality with Kautsky and only a few degrees 
)elow Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky. But this well- 
leserved reputation must be held to be based upon her 
wciological works, in particular, upon her magnum opus. 
The Accumulation of Capital, and upon her slighter, but 
ievastating attack upon German Imperialism in her Junius 
Letter to the German Social Democracy (1915). 

Furthermore, though this could perhaps be more fittingly 
;»mmemorated in a professedly Socialist journal rather 
than here, she will always be remembered (along with 
tier fellow-martyr and workmate, Karl Liebnecht, as the 
nspirer of the heroic though abortive insurrection of the 
Spartacus-Bund in January 1919. This magnificent act 
rf courage cost her her Itfe but, had it only succeeded, 
ivould surely have saved Europe from Hitler and Germany 



from her subsequent humiliating relapse into barbarism. 
Socialism and the Churches presents a point of view 
that at first sight appears to have more in common with 
that of Christian Socialism than it does with that of the 
Marxist {rfiilosophy of historical materialism, on which 
in the political and economic spheres "Red Rosa'* was 
such an erudite and eminent exponent. For here she 
addresses a polemic against the clergy, in particular the 
^ ^ " - Polish clergy (Rosa Luxem- 
burg was a Polish Jewess 
by origin) for their rapacity 
and political subservience to 
f ^f I, the then reactionary military 

trie K^nUrCtieS autocracies of the German. 

Russian and Austrian Em- 
D T ni R V P^^'^s into which pre-1914 

^ * ^ ^^ ; :^ ^ -i Poland was partitioned. 

(The original edition of this 
pamphlet was published by the Polish Social I>emocratic 
Party in 1905). Here our author had an easy task for 
the subservience of both the Orthodox and Lutheran 
clergy to, respectively. Tsar and Kaiser, was notorious. 
*'God bless the squire and his relations, and keep us in 
our proper stations", this feudalistic anthem represented 
the unvarying attitude of the Churches in imperial Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia. 
The AcqmsitioQ of Rklies 

It made little difference whether they called themselves 
Lutheran (Germany), Orthodox (Russia), or Roman 
Catholic (Austria); all were pillars of their respective auto- 
cracies and of the still semi-feudal despotisms represented 
by the (pre-1914) regimes of Eastern Europe. On this 
aspect of the relations of socialism and the Churches 
Luxemburg writes sharply and effectively. She had, after 
all, an easy task in contrasting texts from the New Testa- 
ment denouncing the acquisition of riches — written at a 
time when Christianity was still a struggling sect with a 
clientele of slaves and impoverished proletarians — ^with 
the wealth and luxury later acquired by the Churches 
of her own day, of which she gives some particularly 
glaring statistics. This represents a point of view with 
which many Christian Socialists from Charles Kingsley 
to, say, the present Bishop of Southwark would be in 
substantial agreement. 

However, when our Socialist author cites communistic 
statements made by fathers of the Church like St. Basil 
or St. John Chrysostom (a particular favourite of Chris- 
tian Socialists) and then goes on to reproach the modem 
Christian Churches for not living up to these idealistic 
exhortations, she really indicates a somewhat naive (and 
incidently quite un-Marxist) approach to the whole prob- 
lem of Christian evolution; one specially surprising for 
so eminent a Marxist philosopher, even in an admittedly 
popular pamfrfilet like this. 
Ghristiaiiity ud Social Evolotioa 

Socialism and the Churches is, we repeat, an excellent 
popular pamphlet and no doubt proved a most useful 
addition to the Social Democratic propaganda literature 
of the period. It is not at all surprising to learn that it 
has, since its author's death been reissued in Soviet Russia 
(1920) and France (1937) apart from the current English 
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edition in both England and Ceylon. 

However, even in a Socialist pamphlet written for popu- 
lar reception, one would have normally expected, 
particularly from an author of the intellectual calibre of 
Rosa Luxemburg, at least some reference, if only in pas- 
sing, to what is surely from any Socialist point of view, 
the basic [Mx>blem presented by Christian evolution: how 
came it about that what beg^ as (in part at least) a 
revolutionary messianic movement aiming at the violent 
overthrow of the Roman Empire and social order (as is 
transparently clear from what is probably its oldest extant 
scripture, the Apocalypse) eventually became transformed 
into the autocratic Church of Rome and Orthodox 
Churches, firmly allied with the traditional ruling classes 
in perpetuating the old social order based upon the ex- 
ploitation of the masses. Karl Kautsky touches upon this 
crucial question for the sociologist, and in particular for 
the Socialist, in his Foundations, though its later develop- 
ments were outside his period. A later Marxist author, 
Archibald Robertson, has lucidly surveyed these aspects 
of Christian social evolution, relating in particular to 
Christian origins and the Reformation, but Rosa Luxem- 
buig scarcely refers to this central problem. 
Back or Forraid? 

The fact of course is — ^and it should not be necessary 
to remind Marxists of this surely elementary deduction 
from the theory of historical materialism — Christianity, 
like every other historical movement, had willy-nilly to 
conform with the material conditions of its time, and with 
the current social evolution necessitated by them. 

Socialism (at least in any recognisable modem sense) 
was not a viable way of life in any pre-industrial social 
order. The means of production cannot be commonly 
owned in say, an agrarian society. What the early Chris- 
tians cited by Rosa Luxemburg— TertuUian, Chrysostom 
etc., — really advocated was not socialism (Christian or any 
other variety) but indiscriminate charity, whether actually 
dispensed by the Church or the state. Similarly, those 
Christian conmiunist sects that undeniably existed, from 
the Etonatists (4th century) via the Lollards (14th century) 
to the Anabaptists and Fifth Monarchy Men who gave so 
much trouble to both the pope and Luther at the Reforma- 
tion, had no concrete plans for a Socialist order arising 
from the potentialities inherent in their own times. All 
that they could do was to hark back wistfully to the dim 
Golden Age in the long ago, to some Garden of Eden 
where (as the medieval Lollards significantly phrased it) 
Adam delved and Eve span. And where was then your 
gentleman? In the beginning where were your class 
distinctions? Modem, post-industrial socialism does not 
hark back to any such Garden of Eden where Jehovah 
"walked in the cool of the day". Instead, it looks forward 
to the International Co-operative Commonwealth in which 
gods and mling classes, divine and human exploiters, will 
both alike have walked simultaneously out of human 
history. 

BAN ON DR. ROUX TO CONTINUE 

The South African Minister of Justice has refused the 
request of the Rationalist Association that Dr. Edward 
Roux should be allowed to continue as its active chair- 
man. The Association's appeal was accompanied by a list 
of its speakers and lectures during 1963 and 1964, and 
attention was drawn to its non-political nature. The 
Association is convinced that the ban on Dr. Roux cannot 
possibly have been on the basis of anything said or done 
by him in his capacity as its chairman. For the present, 
however. Dr. Roux must remain Chairman in absentia. 



Opus Dei 



[This article is summarised by C. Bradlaugh Bonner from 
the July issue of LIdee Libre, which took the informatioo 
from Espoir, a weekly published at Toulouse by Spanish 
refugees]. 

On October 2nd, 1928 there was founded in Spain 
"The Sacerdotal Society of the Holy Cross and the Wok 
of God'', since known as Opus Dd. by a priest, ^irfio has 
since beonne a bishop, Jos6-Maria Escriva. The Society's, 
members reunited after the civil war, and in 1943 re- 
ceived the approval of the Vatican, numbering among 
its members 12 cardmals, two patriarchs, 26 archbishops 
and 110 bishops. This papal spprovsl was reinforced by 
a series of pontifical decrees, and was placed under the 
protection of Cardinal Teschini, one of the most powerful 
and reactionary of ecclesiastical potentates. 

Opus Dd is constituted on the lines of the Jesuits. Its 
central c^ce is in Rome and its Director for life is its 
founder, Monsignor Escriva. It differs from the Society 
of Jesus, however, in being largely secular in membership; 
and is divided into two sections, one for men, the other 
for women, independent save that both are responsibk 
to the Director. According to the American we^y Life 
of March 18th, 1957, Opus Dei then had nearly 100,000 
members in four grades, distributed in Spain, Germany. 
Ireland, Latin America, and Canada, and, th^i recently, 
in France. The first mentioned grade was the "numer- 
arios", drawn from university intellectuals; the second the 
"oblates" from all classes of society; the third the "super- 
numerarios"; and the last and most numerous — from 
whom is expected little more than regular pecuniary con- 
tributions — the "co-operadores". It is clauned that many 
non-Catholics belong to this last group. 

All members are bound to secrecy, as required by the 
decree of the Sacred Congregation of July 24ch^ 1947. 
From the rank of the "numerarios" a certain number arc 
received each year into the priesthood, e.g. in 1955, 36 
intellectuals from six different countries—doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, chemists etc. took orders. Most at tfiese con- 
tinue to exercise their profession. A somewhat similar 
organisation is the Jesuit "Templars". 

New members are sought with the greatest care and 
secrecy; and the main aim is to infiltrate into position 
of influence in the universities, the liberal professions, 
particularly the civU service and education, as well as the 
armed forces and the police. Nor is finance forgotten. 
Radio-Luxembuig revealed that in 1926 two key posts 
in the Bank of Spain were held by members o( Opus Dei, 
who also control banks such as Banco Popular (Peopk^s 
Bank) of Madrid and the Credito Andorra. Opus Do 
also owns wholly or in part several newspapers, and con- 
trols more than one publishing house. 

As has already been mentioned branches of Opus Dei 
are to be found in other countries than Spain. In France 
the society has been very active since 1952 especially o 
the universities and there particularly among the students: 
then in the army, in the publishing world and lastly in 
politics, e.g. Robert Schumann and others. Althcijgfc 
its central offices are in Rome, the organisation is not so 
widely developed in Italy as in Spain. In Germany the 
centre is at the monastery of St. Maria Lach, which *3S 
also the centre of Adenauer's support. Among the thirt> 
other countries in which this organisation is active we may 
note that centres have been established in the unive^siti^ 
of London and Oxford. Although Opus Dei may be 
monarchist fascist in Spain, it may take other aspects i: 
other lands. 
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Reflections on Credulity 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



Magdalen Coffin's long essay, "Some reflections on 
superstition and credulity", in Objections to Roman 
Catholicism, is an extraordinary production, and it is little 
vonder that it has been lambasted alike by Atheists and 
by her fellow Catholics. It might well be sub-titied "Credo 
]uia absurdam", for after she has picked Catholicism 
o the bones, it is diflScult to see that she has any carcase 
eft! When she takes as a basic proposition that men 
eject Catholicism not because of what it is, but because 
)f what they think it is, she is. of course, merely uttering 
x)mmonplace tactics of Catholic apologetics. Normally 
lowever. Catholic apologists proceed to explain where 
he erring heretic has got things out of focus. Magdalen 
jofiin's article is remarkable in that having recognised 
hat men reject the Church because it invites us "to wor- 
;hip but a shrunken God", she then gives an account of 
ts sheer follies and superstitions, e.g. the sale of indul- 
jences, the Holy House of Loreto. exorcism, the rubrics 
)f the sacraments, and even of such fundamental doctrines 
IS baptism, hell, and the Real Presence, in such terms 
hat we are left reeling and staggered as to how she could 
X)ssibly do it and yet remain a Catholic. Fmally, she 
nakes the astonishing plea that "Rome should not be out- 
awed because she continues to sanction superstitions once 
)art of the belief of every Christian, nor should she be 
meered at because she tolerates credulity where it is a 
lecessary accompaniment of any faith at all". 

Faith, then, in whatever shape or form, is apparently so 
lesirable (even when loaded with so many excrescences 
hat to plain uncomplicated persons like ourselves it would 
«em utterly devoid of all attraction), that we are asked 
hold fast to it at all costs. Protestants tried to purify 
^ristianity of all this dross four centuries ago. and finally 
he more clear-sighted among us realised that none of it 
vas worth clinging to. 

Magdalen Coffin's arguments seem a lamentable climb 
lown from the thundering authoritarianism of Rome of 
he Ages! Certainly one would prefer the ingenuity of 
^ather Thurston, or the wit of Ronald Knox. She seems 
o think she has only to parody the famous remark of 
Margaret Fuller, "I accept all the difficulties", and they 
lave been overcome! If Protestantism cleared itself of the 
insel at the Reformation, it seems high time that the One 
True Church did. 

Yet, after all, has Magdalen Gofiin apprehended a truth 
ibout it? Can it really do so? Is it showing any signs 
)f doing so? The visitor to Lourdes, though he will un- 
loubtedly find an air of tranquility within the Domaine of 
4asabielle. discovers stores as large as our biggest super- 
narkets, with a sickly array of miniature altar-cum-musical 
)oxes, and thousands of pinchbeck medals and rosary 
)eads of every price, size and hue. 

Only a few weeks ago I found myself m Aylesford. 
rhere at least, in a restored Carmelite monastery, I ex- 
yected serenity, and abstraction from "the things of this 
vorld". There was a field full of motor coaches, a cram- 
ned repository, and an ice-cream booth of proportions 
lot unsuited to a seaside resort. Magdalen Goffm no doubt 
Lssumes that credulity and superstition are necessary 
luman elements in a divine system and will die out. Per- 
laps Freethinkers also too readily assume they will die 
)ut, and that Chaucer's pardoner is a thing of the past, 
)ut some of us have not forgotten the "miracles" at Stock- 
)ort in the eariy 1950s. We may better ask if such 



charlatanism is not an essential ingredient of popular 
Catholicism, for people who otherwise would be entirely 
seduced by bingo, TV* dog-racing and what have you. 

Magdalen Goffin is very bold to quote St. Paul that *'by 
making the truth publicly known ... we recommend 
ourselves to the honest judgment of mankind! " She sug- 
gests that modem Catholics should combine the attitudes 
of Voltaure— to dissolve with the acids of sarcasm human 
aspects of belief— and of St. John of die Cross— to keep 
one's intellect alive to the underlying truths. It is to be 
questioned whether Magdalen Goffin has not so well adop- 
ted the attitude of Voltaire as to leave little work for a 
St. John of the Cross! No Freetiiinker is likely to dispute 
her assertion that "superstition and credulity are, in tiieu- 
application, relative terms". 

Certainly, it may be unfair to blame Abraham because 
he thought (a) God could be propitiated by human sacri- 
fice, but this can only worry people who keep themselves 
within the context of Christianity. It is not going to worry 
Freethinkers. We have grown out of all this anyway. Tlie 
core of the matter is exactly what she quotes from Dr. 
Johnson, that the fundamental objections to Roman Catho- 
licism are objections to Christian orthodoxy. So she pro- 
ceeds to take the doctrine of hell as a sort of test case, 
choosing this because, as J. S. Mill remarked, "compared 
with the doctrine of endless torment any otiier objection 
to Christianity sinks into insignificance". Roman Catholi- 
cism, she needlessly reminds us. has never relinquished it. 
As late as 1952, in The Teaching of the Catholic Church. 
Dr. Arendzen, a writer of weight, painted it in lurid tones 
worthy of Father Fumiss. Magdalen Goffin states the doc- 
trine, and she states the traditional apologetic for it- 
Rome's "recognition" of the annihilating effect of sin. 
But merely to state the doctrine is such-and-such, does not 
say that the matter is won. In fact, Magdalen Goffin 
suggests that theologians "making use of current imagina- 
tive and conceptual expressions . . . perverted it into an 
everlasting state of positive suffering". In suggesting this 
is a perversion it is at least open to question whether she 
can be said faithfully to render the teaching of her Church, 
and it is to say the least doubtful if she renders it a 
service. 

Again, she quotes those words of Christ usually accepted 
as the scriptural authority for the sacrament of baptism: 
"Unless a man is born of water and the Holy Ghost he 
cannot enter the Kingdom (rf Heaven". No one, she 
says, now takes these words literally. Do they not? 
Even if extra ecclesia nulla salus is commonly given a 
wider interpretation than its literal meanmg, the present 
writer never heard the doctrine of baptism both preached 
from the pulpit, or accepted by laymen (of many different 
levels of education) during her years in the Catholic 
Church, except in a quite literal manner. 

And it is all very well for Magdalen Goffin to complain 
that the Council of Florence perpetuated the "superstition 
that God punishes retributively". Is she so certain that 
this is not an idea in fact essential to the nature of Chris- 
tianity? It really is far too facile a mode of debate to 
think that just because she has been so extremely "enligh- 
tened" as to recognise that all these difficulties exist, they 
are thus, somehow, automatically cleared up merely by 
the stating thereof! Freethinkers are of the opinion that 
too many, indeed all, of the "superstitions and credulities" 
(Concluded on page 246) 
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So REUGious teaching is at last being exposed, not by 
blatant infidels, but by eight university training college 
lecturers (The Observer, 11/7/65), who "have expressed 
growing concern about the apparent ineffectiveness of reli- 
gious education in primary and secondary schools". Religi- 
ous teachers are accused of giving "the Bible a type of 
validity and authority no longer accorded to it by edu- 
cated Christians". This may be true, if we all understood 
what was meant by "educated" Christians. Are these not 
the backbone of religious speakers on TV and the radio? 
And how many of them clearly indicate that the Bible 
for them has no longer "validity and authority". 

Moreover, it appears that a recent National Opinion Poll 
survey, published in New Society, "showed that an over- 
whelming majority of parents, irrespective of their own 
bdiefs, want religious education for their children". And 
this came "both as a surprise and a relief to the various 
church organisations" which had been worried by 
"humanist propaganda". But in spite of this, "criticism 
by Christian educators" has been mounting. Useless 
"vandalism" and other crimes by children have steadily 
increased, so no wonder Christian educationists are 
worried. Christian teaching in schools has morally failed. 

• 

What is the situation regarding unity between the Church 
of England and the Methodist Church? No sooner are 
we told that talks were going on divinely, than we are 
hastily informed that some hitch has occurred — ^which 
makes more talks absolutely necessary, for alas, even the 
Methodist Church itself is hopelessly divided. Nobody 
seems to know the "doctrinal" points on which either of 
the two Churches are agreed upon. At least we know 
where the Church of Rome stands in the Vatican, with 
"no surrender** as its motto. But where stands the Oiurch 
of England and the Methodist Church? This is where 
we came in! 

• 

The rural Dean of Manchester, Canon Green, claims 
that "unwed mothers are pampered" (Sunday Mirror, 
20/6/65). They are "better looked after, more cosseted, 
and treated more kindly than married mothers", a state- 
ment which is surely nons^se. He is "perturbed by all 
the kindness lavished on the unmarried mother, and won- 
ders if it is not misdirected". Most of us, especially if 
we are not Christians, are perturbed at the Canon's callous- 
ness. When the happy times come when a baby can be 
had at will, when there will be no slur on being a mother, 
it is possible there will be no Canon Greens to complain. 
In any case, it is as well to note that the Archdeacon of 
Northumberland does not agree with him. 

No SPIRITUALIST would cvcr give up his poltergeists, who 
pop up every so often, and in most cases are only ousted 
by Christian priests with "bell, book and candle**, or some 
other equally divine mummery invented by the Christian 
Church at the height of its power. The Sunday Mirror 
(27/6/65) has been looking into the poltergeist who clung 
to an eleven-year-old schoolgirl, and the paper has not 
yet made up its mind whether the infernal imp is "halluci- 
nation, imagination, or trickery**. Yet. it declares, "the 
haunting of young Virginia Campbell could be nothing 
but fact". This is on the authority of Dr. G. Owen of 
Trinity CoUj^e, Cambridge, who is— we are told— "the 
world's leading authority on poltergeists". 

Dr. Owen has written a book on the "problem" and. 



though he has not seen Virginia's poltergeist himself, he 
is quite satisfied that the "witnesses" heard "actual noises", 
and saw "actual motions (rf real objects", and therefore 
could not be tricked. Dr. Owen is therefore now quite 
certain that there is "a physical force** around Virgiiiia, 
"which is not yet known to science'* but is presumably 
well known to Dr. Owen. 



Questions Without Answers 

David Tribe's long poem. Why Are We Here? (Outposts 
Publications, 10s.), b^ins when the ocean mists sem to 
become a parboiled Venus or an aged cretin and inno- 
cence and peace dissolve into the parquetry of ni^t and 
day while a human foetus floats on the waters of matenity. 
A human life is bom, naked as the oyster-polished but- 
tocks of a pearl. The poet then shows us the chOd as a 
drum skin waiting for the stick of life, and life, when it 
comes, as a confusion of beauty like the smell of jdly 
cooling in a window, and existence the pain of frustrated 
thoughts; and times when reality is seen to be the stimub* 
tion of susceptible senses, and tunes when the doud 
shadows of gods are more real than the H IXMrado joys 
on earth. In the ^d the knight*s gentleness turns to 
gentility, and man's thoughts die and the crudfix of luck 
is death. This account of life is punctuated with choruses 
by "the flakes" of moods and emotions and appearances 
to'ing to summon themselves into a reasoned whole. 

This is not perhaps an easy poem to read, for there are 
no surprises, no new thoughts, no intense condensations, 
no technical fireworks. (5ie has to rely on the skilful 
formality of the presentation to r^se that the poet b 
suggesting that life is question and answer dead). M^ 
must accept question as the essence of matter if he is to be, 
to build "the blessed bane of life'*; for answers are n^ 
tion and destruction. This, in fact, is not worked out 
explicitly; yet it is only wh^ we grasp this formal dicme 
that we can appreciate the apparent fatuity of some of the 
lines in the choruses which superficially are pantomime 
jingles. They are, actually, an underscoring of the absur- 
dity of questioning "what is" when man should define 
"what is" as question. 

Make no mistake, Mr. Tribe has many felicities. He 
can speak of "fields of wheat like fairground sand" and 
"houses framed in icicles and white honey-comb". StU 
in the test of such an extended poem, he does lack self- 
censorship. Just as some of his panthdstic passages sue* 
gest a unitarian sermon, so do some of his words 0^ 
canticulate", "the child palpates his way", etc.) propose 
the pompous parson when such an effect is not interitei 

However, the whole sustained work is indeed an achiew- 
ment, and no less so because one might have thought thai 
such pieces are no longer being writt^ today when poets 
are mainly concerned with complex and contradictor) 
moods held in suspension by high electric-neural inter 
charge. On one level one is reminded of the old nature 
poets who were content simply to describe; yet, as I ha^ 
said, Mr. Tribe uses his sim[^cities to make a fono^ 
construction to undermine professional-paraclete profundi- 
ties. 

OswEix Blakesto^ 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

St. Jude is the patron of helpless causes, or cases, ^dib^jT 
you see so many grateful thanks to him in the personal ^'^^^ 
of the evening newspapers, particularly in the Nofth-West, ro** 
about the time of the 11 -plus results. 

— Nesta RoBEias, (The Guardian, 20/7/6? 
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OUTDOOR 

idinbuiigh Bianch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 
evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

xmdon Blanches— Kingston, Marble Arch» North London: 
(Marble Ardi), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker* 
L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 
(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 
Evenings. 

vferseysidB Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 
1 pjn. : Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 

«forth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 
Every Sunday, nocm: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 8 pjn.: L. 
Ebury and J. A. Millar. 

•Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 
1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

^ortmouth Humanist Society (Friends* Meeting House, 25 North- 
wood Road, Hilsea), Friday, July 30th, 7.30 p.m. : Discussion, 
"Humanists in the Nuclear Age". 

Notes and News 

ViTH THE Labour Government — even with its slender 
najority— apparently determined to continue in office, 
he pollsters seem to have turned their attention from 
K>litics to religion. The latest study, conducted by Derek 
Vright, Lecturer in Psychology at the University of Lei- 
ester, entitled Attitudes towards the Church in Welling- 
borough, involved the questioning of as many as 66 
ubjects drawn from four different housing areas. Area 
contained large detached houses, area 2 private semi- 
letached houses, area 3 a council estate, and area 4 old 
erraced houses. The sample was — we read in New Society 
24/6/65) — 46 per cent male and 54 per cent female; 
/hich means there were, in plain figures, 30 men and 36 
/omen. Of these quite a large proportion, 41 per cent, 
lad attended church as often as monthly or weekly. Which 
lone would suggest that Mr. Wright's sample was unrepre- 
entative. But, of ^^lat possible use could figures be when 
>ased on such a tiny number of people? 

There is a persistent failure in the West", wrote Edward 
'rankshaw in a book review (in the Observer, 18/7/65), 
to understand the savagery of the war being waged by 
he Soviet Government on organised religion". Things 
re, he added, worse now than for some years past. 
'Monks and nuns have been driven out of their establish- 
nents at rifle point and left to starve or freeze in the 
orests: those who have sought to succour them intimi- 
lated or arrested". It was not clear whether Mr. Crank- 
haw was here drawing on the work under review, Michael 
Jourdeaux's Opium of the People (Faber, 30s.), "the ex- 
plorations of a young Anglican priest looking for God in 
lussia and finding Him in unexpected places — and not 
inding Him, frequently, where He is said to be". Recent 
)ersecutions are the subject of only a very small part of 



the book which "comes as near as any book can to answer- 
ing in human terms the question: what is the state of 
religion in the Soviet Union today?"— a question which 
Mr. Crankshaw, as an agnostic, "found it hard to answer 
with conviction". 

• 
An EXTENSIVE scheme is being planned— ^we read in the 
Guardian (19/7/65)— to banish the dark and gloomy effect 
introduced in the nineteenth century into Manchester 
Cathedral. There are no worries about the structure 
said the architect. Dr. R. B. Wood-Jones, but a great 
deal could be done to reflect a "sense of joy" essential 
in the Christian faith. The Cathedral dated back to the 
fifteenth century, but there had been a series of major 
restorations in the nineteenth century. The roofs were 
originally richly coloured, but this was later removed; 
an attempt was now being made "to bring the building 
into line with the modem concept of a cathedral— full of 
light and colour". But. as Dr. Wood-Jones must know, 
the real gloom of Manchester C^athedral derives not from 
its dull roof and bad lighting; nor will a few thousand 
more watts dispel it. The place is dead. 

• 
Our colleague in This Believing World justifiably asks 
where the Anglican and Methodist Churches stand on 
unity: a rather complex question that we don't presume 
to answer. We can, however, add a footnote. Opponents 
in the Methodist Church to the proposed terms of reunion 
are reported to be "closing their ranks" (Jhe Guardian, 
20/7/65). A group of Lancashire Methodist ministers 
met in Preston on July 19th and issued a statement saying 
that it had decided to take its views to "a meeting more 
representative of the dissentient opinion in the whole of 
Great Britain". The Rev. K. Mackenzie, superintendent 
of the Morecambe Methodist circuit explained that some 
of the ministers wanted "clarification" of the new position 
concerning acceptance of the historical episcopacy. It would 
seem, then, that our TBW colleague isn't the only one 
who isn't clear about the position on unity. 

One of the curious results of the new US Federal pro- 
grammes in education is, according to Church and State 
(July- Aug. 1965), "the functional interlocking of church 
and state which they foster". This is true of both the 
Economic Opportunity Act and the Elementary and Secu- 
lar Education Act. All around the United States officials 
of the Roman Catholic Oiurch are "seizing the reins oif 
leadership" in the progranmies. As I>r. Maurice M. Hart- 
mann, director of Community Service put it, "The war on 
poverty coincides with the teaching of the Church". Now 
that the Federal Government is waging it, that is! 

It was reported in the same issue of Church and State 
that a new municipal judge in Los Angeles. Mary Elizabeth 
Waters, had refused to perform marriage ceremonies for 
Roman Catholic couples. A Catholic herself. Judge 
Waters has cited her Church's canon law that only a 
Catholic priest can perform a valid marriage ceremony 
for C!atholics. Public law in California, however, provides 
for civil marriage and makes no exemption in the case of 
any religious denomination, and when Presiding Judge 
Francis A. Cochran heard of Judge Waters's refusal, he 
despatched another judge to take over in her place. 
"Judges should not allow religious beliefs to interfere with 
their duties". Judge Cochran said. 

We have been asked by the publishers, George Allen and 
Unwm Ltd.. to point out that the correct title of their 
Berdyaev anthology reviewed by F. H. Amphlett Mickle- 
wright (16/7/65) is Christian Existentialism, 
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The ABC of the Traditional Arguments for the 

Existence of God 



By GONZALO QUICXiUE (Manila) 



A. The ontological argument. St. Anselm of Canterbury 
(1033-1109) stated the argument: "God is Perfect Being 
and Perfect Reality. As such He exists, because existence 
is implied in perfection and is one of His basic traits. If 
He does not exist. He is not perfect. But since He is per- 
fect. He must exist". 

Comments: Inmianuel Kant, the great German philoso- 
pher of the 18th century, was right in saying that 
"existence" is not a trait, because anything conceived by 
man exists either as a fact or as a figment of the imagina- 
tion, or as an abstraaion. The ontological argument wants 
to prove the existence of God by assuming that His 
existence is contained in His definition. If this argument 
is valid, we can logically say that a "perfect mountain" 
must exist, for the "same reason that existence is implied 
in perfection". Also, a perfect valley, a perfect lake, a 
perfect tree, etc. This argument claims logical necessity 
for its obvious absurdity. 

B. The cosmological argument. This argument, simply 
stated, runs like this: Everythmg has a cause, and this 
cause is the effect of some other cause, and so on . . . 
until the series of cause and effect reaches the First Cause* 
God, the Uncaused Cause. A chair, a table and a house 
are here because a carpenter made than. Likewise the uni- 
verse is here, because God created it. N(rfxxly created God, 
because He is not a contingent being like you and me. 
Our existence depended upon God and our parents. Every- 
thing was caused by some other thing, except God, the 
Uncaused Cause. 

Comments: Our conclusion that a carpenter made the 
table is the result of our daily experience. This cause-and- 
dflfect thinking in our daily life was erroneously applied 
by the theologian to the totality of the universe. He said 
the universe must have had a Maker for the same reason 
that a table had a maker. An infinite series of gods 
in regress, each made by the previous one, would look 
awkward. Hence, as a solution, a dogma was invented — 
the dogma that God is an Uncaused Oiuse or First Cause, 
an Unmade Maker and an Unmoved Mover. If someone 
will ask: Instead of inventmg God behind the universe to 
explain the latter, why not regard the world of nature as 
the Uncaused Cause and the Unmade Maker? There are 
two explanations to this: 

1. Sincere theologians and religionists, people who 
truly believe in the existence of God, must have a God. 
They feel good and they find relief and comfort in the 
thought of Him. The universe of nature is not a conscious 



entity, not a senti^t being. Hence there must be a per- 
sonal God with Whom religionists may conmiune— to un- 
burden themselves of their troubles and to ask for hdp 
that their fellow humans cannot give. 

2. Insincere theologians and other cash-minded people 
who are giving top priority to the money-making activities 
of religion must maintain a steady God-beUef among aB 
religionists for obvious reasons. 

The universe, like space, time, and quantity, has no 
beginning. The universe has always been here in continu 
ous flux, in an ever-evolving pattern. The stars or suns 
and planets are being formed from time to time by the 
condensation of hydrogen gas and dust in the immensio 
of cosmic space. The planets are too relatively small lo 
have enough mass and pressure to generate stellar heat- 
thus they become [danets instead of suns or stars. And 
when a planet happens to be at the right distance from 
its sun, not too close and not too far, sunlight and age- 
long interactions among the planet's chemicals product 
organic matter, first in the form of plants and then of 
animals. 

C. The design argument. Briefly, this argument says 
that the order and wonder we see in nature and the universe 
show that there is a Supreme Intelligence at work in this 
world. Contemplate the orderly revolution of the nine 
planets around the sun without sideswiping each other. 
Consider the rotation of the earth on its axis every tweni\- 
four hours and its revolution around the sun each year. 
Feast your eyes on the bright colours of falling autumn 
leaves. See the beautiful flowers in springtime and hear 
the sweet chirpings of birds as they fly throu^ the cool 
fragrance of the season. All these were designed by the 
Good Lord for the enjoyment of His children. 

Comments: To some extent there is order, wonder 
and beauty in nature. But this is only one half d the 
picture. The other half is terrible chaos. Where is the 
order and beauty in a big fish swallowing a litde fish? A 
snake swallowing a mouse? A rapacious hawk tearing 
a pigeon to bits? A hun^ lion's mouth clamped tight)} 
on the throat of a strugglmg zebra? 

Where is the order and hs^ony in nature in the terrific 
explosions of star-suns, in the eruptions of volcanoes, 
in great floods, tidal waves, typhoons, hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes and terrible earthquakes and pestilences that li^ 
thousands of humans and animals? A religious per^^ 
gazes lovingly at the order in nature that strengthoas to 
religion, but looks away from the chaos that weakens sud) 
creed. 



FREEDOM 

A successful party politician and an unsuccessful indepen- 
dent candidate were arguing the subject of "success". 

I^rty politician (exasperated): "You remind me of an 
egg without the 'little lion' nobody wants you! " 

Independent (cooly): "Quite true!, my friend: but 
you must admit that the egg without the lion is very 
seldom addled: is far bigger and much more tasty, and 
the hen that lays it has much more freedom than her 
sister in the cage". 

P. BULLOUGH. 



REFLECTIONS ON CREDULITY 

(Concluded from page 243) 

of which she complains are an essential part and p^ 
of Catholicism, botfi historic and continuing. That is «*? 
they find it infinitely simpler to reject the whrfe lot, ^ 
instead of wasting their mental energies on cooundnnff 
incapable of solution, expending thdr intdlectual V^^ 
on building up a new world with their backs turned acain^ 
a system of perplexities which has engaged the speculati^ 
intellect of mankind for two thousand years too long! 
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English and French Writers 

By F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 



The day of the source book seems to be with us and to 
be making its impression in many subjects. DiflSculties 
in a ready obtaining of the original writings make such 
^ooks of use to the student, whilst lack of time goes far 
:owards justifying a method of reading reliable extracts 
rather than the whole text. John Plamenatz has used this 
nethod to present the liberal tradition to English readers. 

In Readings from Liberal Writers, English and French 
Allen and Unwin Ltd.» Minerva Series No. 13» 21s.), he 
x>nmiences with Locke, whose works upon dvil govem- 
nent and upon toleration gathered up and detheologised 
he controversies of the seventeenth century, and thus 
aid the roots of an evolution in political and social demo- 
:racy. Constitutionalism is represented l^ Montesquieu, 
vhose Spirit of the Laws was an important work in the 
aixying over of jurisprudence into the same liberal, cm- 
>irical framework. c3onstant, like Burke and Rousseau, 
iffords a useful touchstone for liberalised opinion at the 
period of the American War of Independence and the 
Fraich Revolution. Hume is representative of the carrying 
>f empirical thought into further stages. Mill the ration- 
dist and Lord Acton the liberal Catholic are excellent 
representatives of liberalised opimon in the mid-nine- 
leenth century, whilst De Tocqueville's essay will always 
jtand as the most important analysis of American demo- 
nacy at the same period. Nor is it without relevance to 
Ind that the series of selections is rounded oS by R. H. 
Tawney whose study. Equality was probably among the 
nore important worfo to emerge from Fabian Socialism, 
ind left its mark upon a great deal of socialistic thinking 
IS it sought the development of a more equalitarian society. 

At first sight, it might seem that there are marked 
iiflfcrences between these various thinkers. Of those who 
)elong to the more modem section. Mill was an agnostic 
rationalist. Lord Acton was a liberal-minded member 
rf the Ghurch of Rome, a very great historian and always 
jnder suspicion from the authorities erf his Church, Pro- 



fessor Tawney was a Christian Socialist whose Religion 
and the Rise of Capitalism caused him to be much dis- 
liked by the more reactionary members of the Church of 
England. But there is one decided bond between them, 
an appeal to the scientific, empirical method (rf thinking 
which has marked English thought from the days of Locke 
and of Hume. Concern with freedom of thought and 
speech leads on to a concern with the functions and the 
limits of governments. The liberal becomes essentially 
humanistic in his generalised concern for man within the 
world. It is this approach to thought which has linked 
him so closely to utilitarian strivings after human happi- 
ness and to care for human progress and development. 
Whatever immediate relationships may have arisen for 
the individual in his particular environment, the liberals 
here quoted form a conmiunity representative of a whole 
area of thought that has done much to determine the 
democratic phases of Western dvilisaticHi, 

The present selection of their writings is a highly im- 
portant anthology serving as a guide to anyboly who 
wishes to explore and to follow up the development of 
liberal thought over three centuries. A scholarly essay 
is contributed by I>r. Plamenatz. The closmg paragraphs 
may quarrel with Mill upon certain details but they ex- 
press a faith in man which is fully in accord wiUi the 
tradition which he is setting forth in this anthology. Secu- 
larism, freethought, rationalism are the heirs to this 
tradition and represent it to the full. But it is essential 
that the present day exponent of the tradition should be 
fully aware of the attitudes and claims of his forebears. 
It is to be hop^ that anybody who claims to stand within 
the liberal tradition of freedom should possess himself of 
this excellent work and should make himself a master of 
its contents. The book in itself is nothing less than a 
thorough education in the liberal spirit, an end which 
anybody claiming to be a thinker truly free should seek 
to possess. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

FROM ITALY 

[ am rather surprised that you never mentioned in The, Free- 
miNKER that the Italian President, Saragat, is a convinced 
Freethinker. This is not secret; everyone knows it But it just 
sees to show that Italy is the land of freedom! You can think 
Euid almost do exactly what you like. 

Only in the dosed Roman Catholic circles is there lack of 
freedom, but it is voluntery, taken upcm themselves by those 
who cling to the priests* skirts. The great mass of the Italian 
peoi^e is not at all interested in ecclesiastical and religious prob- 
lems. The only thing that is important for them is the econcMnical 
problem. This explains why the Vatican and higher Roman 
Catholic circles are so money-bent: they are Italians! 

Mary Blake, (Padua) 
niE WAY FORWARD 

\s a Humanist, Worid Federalist and Esperantist I applaude E. G. 
Macfariane ^Tm Freethinker, ISI6I6S) in wanting a democratic 
system of world organisaticm whidi "unlike communism and 
fascism, includes freedom of thought, speech and assodaticm as 
civic rights". ^ 

But I see no reason for thinking that to do that we must also 
fight nationalism and love of one's coimtry. As a citizen here in 
North America I have two loyalties, I love my state and am 
proud to be called a loyal Badger (that is what we call citizens 
of Wisconsin) and I am also proud to be an American — a citizen 
of a great republic a federal union operated with a common 
language. And I hope some day to be able to say I am a citizen 
of 3ie UN and loysd to all humanity. It seems to me it would be 
smart for all peoples including flag wavers of all nations, to join 
in working to substitute law for war. 



When our federal union was fonned in 1789 most all the 
states had state religions, while the federal union provided for 
separation of church and state. Now all states have come over 
to the federal position. Is it not reasonable to suppose that this 
would happen under world union? Our union of 50 states has 
had peace for 1(X) years, if for 50 states why not 150 states? 

Glenn P. Turner, (Middleton, Wisconsin). 
ANSWERS TO A CUESUCAL CRITIC 

It is tmusual but refreshing to find a glimmer of himiour in The 
Freeihinker, which is why I enjoyed the Reverend Mr. Crad- 
dock's rambling letter in your July 16th issue. Is he a real person 
or is this a leg-pull? 

Assuming the former, I am amused to learn, and from such a 
source, that the Bible is the Jews' effort "to explain the then 
known history of man" and is not therefore the inspired word of 
god. That the world is a "few million yeais** old, by which ad- 
mission he has thrown over the creation. And that the ignorance 
of the Freethinkers leads to self-shame and chaos. 

I, who lay no claim to ignorance, and am neither ashamed nor 
chaotic, have always maintained that intelligent people think 
themselves out of religion rather than into it. The Reverend 
gentleman's letter, although confused and muddled, makes one 
thing quite clear. He is in no danger of losing his faith. 

Colin Franklin. 
I feel that the Editor was being too polite to the Rev. Craddock. 
I would describe his comments as unscientific rubbish and ex- 
tremely ignorant of what Freethinkers have done to make society 
more tolerable. I hope he did not apply the same lack of reason- 
ing to his medical practice as he applies to his "scientific" inter- 
pretations as a clergyman. 

I am very proud to put my name to this letter for if I make 
any scientific statement I make sure that I am thinking like a 
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scientist In the Rev. Craddock*s place I would have been 
ashamed to put the lletters M.B.,Ch.B., after my name. 

Unfortunately the medical profession is dogged by people 
who if they were ever taught any scientific thinking and method 
seem unable to retain it. After the religion ridden and com- 

Sletely unscientific report on venereal disuse perpetrated by the 
iritish Medical Association I found it impossible, as a person 
who wishes to live up to the term "medical science", to remain 
a member of that organisation. 

My knowledge of developmental and adult human psychdogy 
helps me to an understanding of how a person with reasonable 
intelligence can come to have a defect in his powers of reasoning 
such that he believes in a force that he cannot perceive with any 
of his senses, not even indirectly as one might detect a proton 
with a radiation counter, or infer a solar magnetic field by the 
splitting of a spectral line. But I find it much more difficult to 
understand an educated (and to a great extent scientifically edu- 
cated) man writing what the Rev. Craddock has written. 

Why must rdigious doctors trot out this nonsense about pain 
being ennobling or *'. . . producing marvels of courage and even 
happy acceptance . . .'*? Perhaps in m^r experience of human 
suffering I was able to see my patients without the need to cash 
in, in a religious sense on their unhappiness. 

I suppose I must in despair place the Rev. Craddock into the 
same category as a religious medical colleague who when she 
discovered that I was an Atheist could not understand how it 
was possible for me to be a doctor, but what astonished me more, 
enquired what it was that stopped me murdering her there and 
then! In the face of such mental blindness how can reason hope 
to prevail? 

I am a " . . . member of a society whose greatest joy is in 
service to others especially the helpless . . .'* which is exactly 
why I joined the National Secular Society and support The Free- 
thinker to help a little to combat the sort of ignorance that the 
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Rev. Craddock propagates, ignorance which has impeded human 
progress for too long. As a doctor my job is to make peopk 
happy here and now and not waste tune and effort dutterini 
peoi»e*s short lives with nonsense about heaven and a heavenl> 
rather, in fact I have spent a lot of time undoing the damap 
done by the ghastly influence of religion on people's lives and 
thinking, and usually, of course, in the face of roigious opposi- 
tion. 

Peihaps the Rev. Craddock would like to make another sdo- 
tific ^ort at exi^ainin^ where this place is that he is goin£ to 
when his circulation fails and his brain cdls die. Which gamy 
is it in, or is it beyond the parts of the univo^e that recedes wkh 
the speed of light — a convenient suggestion Rev. Craddock? At 
least the chicken in the bam is not suffering from delusions and 
hallucinations, and practising deception on his fellows. 

I should feel sorry for the Rev. Craddock, but I find it very 
difficult when I consider the damage his kind has done and oon- 
tinues to do to society. 

Kenneth E. Jones, mb. chB. 
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WBAWe couecTK 

Pnce Sixpence 



rRADiTi(»»i has fossilised a great many customs that were 
X)nsidered necessary by primitive man but have lost all 
neaning nowadays. Take for instance our greeting habits; 
hey arose at the stage when every stranger was a suspect 
»iemy. So if people approached each other in a peaceful 
►pint they had to show that they did not carry arms and 
rusted each other. They did this by putting down their 
idmets and thrusting a band into the other's hand. The 
ifting of one's headgear, , 
uid the shaking of hands 
ire our survivals in this 
•espect; in the Far East the 
DQlms of both hands are put 
x)gether and the Semites 
express the wish of "Peace". 

Similarly, our traditional j. 

vedding customs arose in ^ 

x>nditions when marriage 

lad a quite different aspect. Without going into the in- 
ricacies of matrilineal or patrilineal soci^y, exogamy or 
mdogamy and totem magic with the restrictions of mar- 
■iage groups, it can be broadly stated that primitive man 
md woman have different but complementary tasks. 
\part from producing and rearing the offspring, the 
voman generally toils, the man has to be ready to protect 
md defend his kin. Labour is divided between groups — 
It one stage sex groups. Marriage is the safeguard for 
he smooth functioning of this division of labour. 
rhe Economic Contract 

It has become fashionable to deny that society is regu- 
ated by economic considerations, and marriage in particu- 
ar is presented as a predominantly sexual union, with the 
ransfer of bridewealth for the sole purpose of providing 
he necessary sanction to the offspring, i.e. making them 
^timate and affiliated members of a certain clan. How- 
ever, this is explaining primitive conditions in terms of 
nodem society. So long as a man kept within the magic 
rfood bonds he could have any amount of sex relations 
without recourse to marriage, and Malinowsky reported 
hat the Trobrianders were unrestricted in their pre-nuptial 
ntercourse until marriage, which was concluded by publicly 
sharing a meal. This clearly points to an economic 
:ontract. 

The wife has to be purchased just because she represents 
abour that is to be transferred from her clan (or father) 
:o that of the husband; if the groom is unable to pay her 
/alue in kind or cattle, he may do it in service, but as the 
nain domestic or agricultural worker the woman is an 
isset which is frequently stolen or captured. The "Best 
^an" is in fact the groom's best friend who knows about 
lis plans of rape and accompanies him; and the honey- 
noon journey is a survival of the elopement into hiding. 

In many parts of the world the bride is hidden before 
he wedding day and there are mock fights between the 
parties, not seldom with a ceremonial abduction of the 
bride.* 
Fertility Riles 

Nowadays when so much is talked of the birth control 
pill and family (danning, it is slightly ridiculous that cus- 
toms should still be strictly observed which originally were 
nothing less than fertility rites. In olden times when more 
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hands secured more wealth, a laige family was what every- 
body wanted; to express this wish to the benevolent life 
spirits, flowers were carried or thrown at the bride— now 
symbolised by coloured paper shavings (sometimes called 
confetti or coriandoli, as sweetmeat and sugar-coated 
coriander seed were thrown). The children who now follow 
the couple into the church were formerly put in the bride's 
lap. And the "old boot" is not only a vagina symbol, it 
— represents Fortune's cornu- 

copia, the horn of plenty. 
Prior to producing contain- 
ers and vessels, primitive 
man used what nature pro- 
vided: gourds or calabash, 
cranium and horn. Sexual 
lust being epitomised in the 
he-goat — hence purely pro- 
creative nature deities from 
Pan to the devil were conceived in his image — ^his horn is 
connected with the idea of fertility. Its substitute is the 
boot (or shoe), successor of the ancient hose. That is why 
children — now the recipients, no longer the presents them- 
selves — put out shoes or stockings to receive their Christ- 
mas presents. 

In the wedding ritual, the boot or shoe is so to speak 
the visiting card for the defloration in the bridal night. The 
wedding cake is an ancient sacrifice, and the ceremonial 
cutting of the cake testifies to guests and ghosts (i.e. the 
spirits of the home) that the couple have started a conmion 
household.* Feasting together, the bride was introduced 
to the kinsmen; the wedding banquet today is a survival 
of this ceremony. 

Superstitious people are always afraid that their happi- 
ness may arouse the envy and wrath of evil sphits, hence 
the necessity of appeasing sacrifices on the occasions of 
births, weddings, etc. All our greetings and wishing 
formulas are part of old magic. In Central Europe people 
would, however, be angry and inconsolable if you wished 
them luck instead of "Break your leg and legs", because 
wishing well would attract the spite of a host of evil spirits. 
The throwing away of money is an appeasmg sacrifice of 
the bride. 
The Rite OD tike TiHedioid 

The fire of the hearth was the most sacred place in the 
home and the newly weds used to go round it so that the 
genius loci might get acquainted with the new mistress of 
the house and sanction her presence and right to cook. 
However, before you can reach this altar of the private 
homestead you have to pass through the entrance door 
and cross another seat of spirits: the threshold. 

The Roman god Janus, being the main protector of gates 
and doors, carried the keys that open and lock everything; 
he survives in St. Peter, the celestial doorkeeper. Janus 
had many domestic helpers, among them the spirits of the 
threshold. The Bible deals with them frequently (cf. 
Ez. 9, 3; 10, 4-18; Zeph.1/9; 1. Sam. 5, 4ff) and the 
capsule (called mezuzah) nailed to the doorpost in a way 
reminiscent of a penis in erection (cf . the Greek Hermai in 
front of doors believed to ward off the entrance of evil 
spirits) is an apotropaic charm (wrought by means of 
nakedness or noise).' According to Exodus 28, 33ff, 
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priests must have little bells on the hem 6t thdr robes in 
Older to scare away the demons ot the threshold, and the 
priests of Dagon at Asdod did not tread on the threshold 
ot the temple (1. Sam. 5, 5). 

The bride arriving as a stranger, must therefore be 
borne over this magic seat of the domestic spirits.* 

The dead hand erf tradition — ^including religion — petrifies 
the dead shells of originally magic action, now devoid of 
all meaning in a modem world. In a society of slave 
owners it was easy for the masters to observe a full Sab- 
batarian rest, i.e. to have just a bit more leisure than 
generally on other days, without any harm to the com- 
munity, or to fuss about food taboos engendered from 
magical ideas: ritual slaughter for kosher food aimed at 
cleansing the meat as much as possible from the blood 
which was thought to house the "life spirits'* of the victim, 
crying out for vengence (Gen. 4, 10). Catholics eat fish 
on Friday i.e. the day of the goddess Freiya — one of the 
many personifications of Virgo, to whom the fish was for 
astrolo^cal reasons holy. 

Marriage is foremost a union of persons, hence there are 
various symbolic features connected with it, such as joining 
of hands, binding together of garments in magic knots* 
exchange of rings and other symbolic shackles. Presents 
oi jewellery and ornaments tend to secure the magic power 
ot precious stones and metals; in particular, ornaments 
are amulets to guard the various orifices of the body against 
the entrance 6t evil spirits. Plant magic also serves for 
protection. Then we have rites in which bride and groom 
eat together or march round a fire and present themsdves 
as joint masters of the house.' 

The majority oi the rites, however, are performed to 
promote the fertility of the union (eg. pouring of rice, 
wheat, flowers, and in particular water on the head oi the 
bride; the use (rf children in the ceremony, etc.). Since the 
low technical level of primitive labour required many 



hands, there was never a danger in too many. If the(m 
munity grew too quicklv there was always room for tbe 
surplus to settie somewb^^ dse, but shortage of bbos 
meant extinction, and infant mortality among primith? 
people is very high. The magical rites closely connectd 
with marriage and childbirth were the ideological expr& 
sion of a stage in human development which we have kng 
since left bdbind. Living in the machine age. we rather 
are afraid ot overpopulation, but we still perform the pfr 
mitive fertility rites. 

1. Simulated rape of the bride or conflict for her posaessiofl an 
surviving features of marriage by capture or dopement As son 
as slaves (or other servile classes) did the actual wofk, tbe ds 
or family of the bride was no longer at the receiving end bat hid 
to pay a dowry for the maintenance of the giii 

2. At the confarreatio—tho solemnised wedding in ancieot Rooe 
— a cake was offered to luppiter Farreaus and sacnnNfltill^ 
shared by bride and groom in tne presence of the Pontifa Max}- 
mus, the flamen disdis and ten other witnesses. 

3. On this doorpost symbol cf. also Dt 6, 9; 11, 20. The pnctia 
of inscribing doorposts and linteb with holy signs^ words or tab 
to guard the home against the entrance of evu spirits is itte^ 
in many lands. 

4. On the bells on the skirt of the Jewish hi^ priest*s robe » 
also Ex. 39, 25. The bride still being a stianger must treat tk 
spirit of the threshold with great reverence— she may st» overit 
(never on it), provided she does it with the right foot forcmotf. 
The ancient ^avs called these spirits domovai and piopitiitBd 
them at certain periods by offerings. The threshold— «stodited 
with the hearth — ^was the first shrine where sometimes em tk 
dead of the house were buried. Tradition has it that the Biitan 
buried their god Belinus at the ^tes ol the Tliames (Billingsgate 

5. The Roman bride after havmg been taken with a ritual diov 
of force f rc»n the aims of her im>ther, was led in prooesskn to 
the house of her husband by three boys, sons of hving pm^ 
whilst nuts were thrown. At the gate, the young wife anauw 
the doorposts with oil and fat and then tied a tiiread of wod 
around them as sacrifice. She was then lifted over the th itsboM 
and "received into community of fiie and water^ (i.e. pennitted 
to cook at the hearth). Then she shared out three coins (^ 
one to her husband, one to the spirit of the heaith» and the tnio 
she threw at the nearest crossways. 



From Believer to Disbeliever 

By DORINE CLARK 



I TOOK that giant step — ^from believer to disbeliever. 
Rather, it was a gradual walking away from the trodden 
path of cultist religion, starting with my abrupt affranchise 
from the Catholic faith and its precepts I was raised in. 

I was bom in Austria, where the Catholic faith was the 
main rdigion as I guess it still is. My father was what they 
called a ^Taufbuch Christian'', meaning one baptised in 
the faith, but not a regularly practising church member, 
while my mother was an ardent adherent of the faith, writ- 
ing tracts and articles for countless Catholic magazines. 
At age nine, I, an only child of well-to-do parents, was 
placed as a boader into the convent school of Sta. Chris- 
tiana, in the vicinity of Vienna, where I remained in the 
care of nuns till age sixteen. No matter what may have 
been going on in other convent schools, I cannot say one 
word a^inst the nuns, who were dedicated teachers. 
Nothing immoral or unethical took place within those con- 
vent walls while I was there. 

Lookmg back, recalling the unsanitary, unhygienic con- 
ditions we had to contend with, the rigid discipline we 
underwent daily, hourly, I know any American child would 
have rebelled. I do not intend to dwell here on the sad 
fact that we were only permitted a full bath once a month 
—this, to be taken with our shift on, for decency's sake— - 
the weekly foot baths, and changing your underwear, no 
matter how soiled, once a week. But it was the rigid 
spiritual routine that dented my mind, endowing me with 



a deep-rooted guilt complex that made suffering an attrac- 
tive necessity for redemption. I became a show-ot a 
saintly hypocrite, kneeling on the ice-cold dormitory floor. 
with the chaste curtain enshrouding my bed left opoi. eye 
closed, blonde hair falling picturesquely, (so I hoped), dowi 
to my fat behind, my hands in the wdl-known "prayinj 
hands" position. I was partly praying, but the greater 
part of me wanted to be noticed and admired as a buddicf 
saint. I caught various colds, spending time kneding oo 
the cold floor, holding my private mass. Now fifty )^ 
later, Fm still trymg to catch up on sleep I missed tto. 
getting up at dawn to attend daily mass in the iccK^W 
chapel. At weekly confession, I invented interesting ^ 
that were forgiven in order for me to partake erf the W 
communion afterwards. Exposed to this mental assaoj 
for seven years, I became a fear-ridden girl, burning wito 
a false humility, over-anxious to turn the other cho**^ 
glorified humility that made me unfit for the daily strugF 
of life and the competition going on outside convent wa^ 
Maybe this spirit of false, misplaced humility was tK 
gravest wrong inflicted on me by my Catholic con^^'J 
bringing, endowing me with a lasting inferiority compte/ 
was unable to shed for years. To me, a dreamy, anae^ 
child, endowed with a writer's luxuriant imagination, ^ 
sensuous imagery, the ornamental liturgic rites of ^ 
Catholic Church, held immense appeal. So much » 
{Continued on page 255) 
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The World is Too Much With Us 



By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



N TACKLING the problem of "The Worldly Church", the 
econd essay in Objections to Roman Catholicism, John 
A, Todd, of the religious publishing firm Darton, Longman 
ind Todd, attempts to outline some answer to an objection 
-almost a series of objections — historically very much at 
he heart of English Protestantism. Those Anglican wor- 
hipp^^ who have kept themselves aloof from neo-Catholic 
Qovements within the Established Church, find repose 
n the quiet and simple dignity of what has become a 
lative tradition of worship, in the vernacular, with (by 
my standards) a fine musical heritage, a married and 
pproachable clergy, and a hallowed insularity. Anathema 
nd remote from the country parsonage, the yew-lined 
iiurchyard with its lyuch-gate and the bells floating across 
he buttercup meadows of grazing cattle, is the pomp erf 
relate and pontiff of what Todd terms "the triumphal 
radition". This, to the Anglican, is of the quintessence 
i the "Scarlet Woman", repudiated at the Reformation. 
To the Catholic mentality, reared in the feudal love of 
ymbolism it is, rather, the "visible and outward sign" (to 
snploy the phrase always used of the sacraments) of a 
livine authority, the power of the Keys. Probably the 
iverage lay Catholic rather likes it: the Protestant mis- 
rusts it utterly. 

Hitherto, the Catholic apologist, attempting to "explain" 
his paradoxical contradiction between the men who rule 
Q the Vatican, as in some spiritual — and perhaps not so 
piritual — Kremlin or Pentagon, and their profession to 
ollow an Exemplar who is "meek and humble of heart", 
lave pcrfnted to a basic paradox at the very heart of the 
Iristian position. The (Church is "in the world and not 
if it". It addresses to salvation all kinds and conditions 
(f men. For this, it has been pleaded, a rigid, uniform 
ind authoritarian organisation has necessarily been 
jvolved. Yet the organisation exists solely to bid men 
Kit their whole trust and whole purpose in another, an 
inseen, world, to the deprivaticMi of comfort, and the loss 
tf life itself, should need demand. Itself an imperium, it 
Icmands that its members sacrifice themselves in any clash 
rith the "worldly", the kmgs, the powers. The most 
arthly system the world has seen, exists only for the sake 
>f the most other-worldly philosophy the world has ever 
leard. But though the spirit giveth life, the letter killeth. 
rhe problem of the Church is seen in little in the problem 
>f the mendicant orders. An ethereal St. Francis of Assisi 
nspires: Elias of Cbrtina carries on in the second genera- 
ion! Supranationalism becomes merely internationalism, 
iniformity become rigidity, orthodoxy becomes conventi(Mi; 
Q a word "Uie objection we are concerned with is that 
he Gsttholic Cliurch, in accepting . . . involvement with 
he world has institutionalised" itself. 

Todd gives a long and important quotation from Pfcre 
ibngar's Problem of Authority, (London, 1962), a work 
vhich traces the rise of "l^ism" to the medieval period, 
o the effect that from the 11th century the authority of 
he Church borrowed from the "vocabulary, insignia, 
tyle and ideology of the imperial court", things them- 
dves often traceable to pre-Christian times. From these, 
jven more objectionable effects derived— more especially 
he Churdi's adoption of the secular penology for ideo- 
ogical offences. Todd admits that a Christian cannot 
lonestly accept these things as the inevitable results of 
jconomic and political forces, because "it is precisely part 
)f Uie Christian case that man can control his destiny on 



earth to some d^ee» that this world is not purely the 
result of material factors outside his control". 

The villain of this undesirable position is the CJuria, 
described as the "Church's Civil Service", both Home 
Office and Foreign, with every decision underlined by 
God Himself! Todd turns again to Pfere CMgar and his 
views on the results of "this combination of centralisation 
and infallibility" in the period following the Ctouncil of 
Trent. Pfere Congar is alive to the peril dt the Church's 
dilemma. "At a time when the modem world is attempt- 
ing to build its life on the principle of the individual per- 
sonality ... the Catholic Church since the sixteenth 
century has put into practice a g^uine *mystique' of 
authority . . . which . . . may be characterised as the notion 
of complete identification of God's will with the insti- 
tutional form (rf authority". 

It might be argued nowadays that the aggiornamento 
is in full pelt from all this. Todd is preparal to concede 
that the Church is still conmiitted to these bad traditions, 
and that "the objector can say that the aggiornamento has 
in any case not yet had the seal of success put upon it". 

Todd has now put the case as harshly, as bluntly, and 
as seriously as he can. No doubt his intention is not' least 
to make his reply the more convincmg. While we are 
stating the case for the prosecution he seems to say, let us 
paint it severely; this gives us more scope to clear up more 
misconceptions wh«i we advance to the defence. A reply 
and a d^ence he does possess. If these objections were, 
to him, unanswerable, he would not, he says, and he says 
it truly, have any right to remain in the Roman (^tholic 
Church, and moreover, "a sincere and committed member 
of it". 

Let us not forget this when we examine that answer. 
There can, he avers, be only one answer to the particular 
objection he has examined. It is that "the d^urch is a 
sacrament of the divine assistance, that the balance of 
charity, of goodness, of holiness, and ... of achievement 
. . . outwdghs the bad". Even at the height of the era 
when the legalistic tradition was growing, that Church 
could produce St. Francis, whose fife was "a living con- 
tradiction of l^alism" and who was yet "totally loyal to 
the Roman See". Todd quotes again from Pfere Congar, 
that one protest made against the Church's authoritarian- 
ism was never taken seriously enough, that of the 

anti-ecclesiastical spiritual movements so frequent in the twelfth 
century and which continued in the Franciscan spiritual 
movement down to the fourteenth century when it was suc- 
ceeded by Lollardism and subsequently by the Hussite move- 
ment. 

Moreover: 

. . . theology preserved many elements of the ancient ecdesi- 
ology, in a balanced view ^ich lasted until the death of the 
two greatest thirteenth century doctors, Thomas and Bona- 
venture . . . We riiould be guilty of a serious omission if we 
failed to mention what we might call the right of conscience. 

And finally from Pfcre Congar: — 

... the exercise of authority in the Qiurch today is marked 
by a predominance of pastoral care over prelacy, of tasks and 
responsibilities over the claiming of privileges. 

Todd finds other grounds of reconciliation for his con- 
science; that the Church is still changing and adapting 
itself; if her face retains some medieval features, she is 
fast assuming more modem (Mies. In short, this apologist 
finds his personal comfort in the doctrine of a changing 
(Concluded on page 252) 
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This Believing World 

One claim Spiritualists often make is that they have on 
many occasions solved murder crimes by furnishing the 
police with all the necessary explanatory details. Unfor- 
tunately, these claims are often thirty or forty years old, 
and more often than not, concern crimes which took place 
in Iceland or the Fiji Islands, or some such place — rarely 
if ever in Britain. So one way or another they can never 
be diecked. A delightful example oi the kind oi thing 
we get here is the lurid case of "Jack the Ripper", the 
murderer who was never caught, and whose name, as far 
as the police records are publicly known, has never been 
revealed. 

• 

A BIOGRAPHY of the Ripper has just been published, and 
Psychic News immediately came forward to tell us the 
glad tidings that "Spiritualists, of course, have long been 
aware of the sadistic murderer's true identity", a statement 
which is really funny. It appears that a Spiritualist, R. J. 
Lees, left a "secret" document rdating how he went to 
the police about a murder, but was treated as a crank, 
and no notice taken of him. The point is that the only 
person who says he saw the murderer is Lees himself, and 
the only account of this is "secret". Obviously, the police 
estimate of Lees was correct, for Lees's solution has long 
been known as a mere supposition. 

• 

The London Evening News's pet theologian holds forth 
every Saturday, and in the July 10th number, we are told 
that the Sermon on the Mount "represents the peak of 
ethical doctrine". Like so many literary discourses, we 
have an idea that it is much more talked about than read. 
So here are a few of its "peaks" — "Blessed are the poor in 
spirit", "Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth", 
"Take therrfore no thou^t for the morrow", "Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth". And so we 
could go on. Much oi the Sermon has long been dis- 
carded as useless by Christians themselves. 

In fact, one of them, the kte Dr. Magee, Bishop erf Peter- 
borough, insisted that "a Christian state carrying out in all 
its relations the precepts of the Sermon on the Mount could 
not exist for a week". And more recently, the Bishop of 
Ripon said, "Any man who lived strictly by the Sermon 
on the Mount would find himself in the workhouse". But 
then, who reads it these days? 

• 

Here is a vicar who thinks that "blue jokes" are better 
than a "blue pencil" — a point of view not at all common 
in Christianity. He is the Rev. G. Austin of Eaton Bray, 
near Luton, who in his parish magazine attacks censorship, 
which he considers at best "comical", and at worst, totally 
"abhorrent". Mr. Austin however appears to know very 
little of the history of sex under Christian rule. He says 
that connecting it with "obscenity and pornography" is a 
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"totally unchristian idea". One can point out to him tk 
the idea of "equating obscenity and pornography" »i 
sex was almost the full burden erf Christian fulimnatiotg 
during its long history. Has he ever read the Chuni 
Fathers? 

THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US 

(Concluded from page 251) 

Church. "When we look at this ... the objectioos bcp 
to look much less cogent". 

Catholicism is sure, he r^ninds us, that Jesus did not 
intend a purely "charismatic" association 6t followcn 
Institutionalism is objectionable but institutions are not 

This is a closely argued, deeply felt, essay; it is sincere, 
perhaps more so than others in the book. Yet havag 
said that, we have perhaps said the best that can be saii 
An attempt to state the difficulties, in terms which accori 
with the tone of modem controversy, is not enough. When 
all is done, the only answer he can fall bade on, is the 
changing nature of the Church. Does this not b^ the 
question? What extraneous forces are making it change, 
has it really repented of its medieval authoritarianism? 
The truth is, of course, that this worid is here, but the 
existence of another yet remains to be proved. It is all 
very well for the Church to become shamefaced abort 
its pomp after two thousand years. This put it in power. 
this keeps it in power, camo^iflage it as you will. Nov 
the Church has the weight of inertia bdiind it, it may 
better be able to aflford this self-criticism. Abstract con- 
cessions to rights of conscience are far from bdif 
concrete respect accorded to those rights. We may be for 
given if we more than suspect rec«it changes, and mt 
especially those, quoted by Todd, which emanated from 
Kus XII, that they are an attempt not to be left behial 
rather than a bid for enlightened leadership. Too tnih. 
whatever the theory, the Church neither has been, nor 6 
"charismatic". For most of us, the institution remains the 
supreme example of institutionalism. 

To quote St. Francis is dangerous. Even apart froffl 
the question as to whether this poet can have understood 
the complexities oi cuiial politics (surely relevant to te 
too (^-quoted unquestioning obedience to the See of Peter). 
his life above all reproduces in exactly paralld form the 
criticism levelled against the Church. The Frandscaii 
movement is notorious for its splinters and its branches. 
which still persist. That they survive is due to a commoc 
allegiance to the central government of the Church. 

To quote the Lollards and Hussites is disastrous, whether 
it is to be understood that earlier protests ended logicall) 
thus, or whether it is to be understood that somcbo* 
they have now been absorbed into the Catholic tiaditioa' 
Fewer heretics can have been more savagely suppressed bj 
the "worldly Church". And so much goes by default 
there is not. for example, a smgle reference to Boniface 
Vin, to the Borgias, or to the Conciliar movement Would 
too, the world today, stand for anything else than res- 
ponsible pastoral care? The churchmen who became 
arrogant in their heyday have been forced to take leave 
out of the secular reformers' not^ooks. 

There remains so much that I would like to say ab«^ 
Mr. Todd's contribution to this volume but space forbids 
I content myself with concluding that the attempt is un- 
likely to convince Freethinkers, and Catholics themselves 
must be disappointed that he leaves far better argument 
in the traditional armoury of Catholic apologists to ^ 
unused. { 

[Objections to Roman Catholicism is published by Consti» 
at ISs.l 
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OUTDOOR 
Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
^ndon Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
kfanchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
4erseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 p.m. 
4orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 8 pjn.: L. 

Ebury and J. A. Millar. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 
Birmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute. Paradise Street), 

Sunday, August 8th, 6.45 pjn: A Meeting. 

Notes and News 

rnis week we print three articles by women Freethinkers 
vho were formeriy Roman Ciitholics. Our popular con- 
ributor Gillian Hawtin, for some time a teacher in a 
Ilatholic school, continues her criticism of the various 
ssays in Objections to Roman Catholicism, Phyllis K. 
jraham, already known to readers as the author of "How 
Became a Humanist" (which appeared in our May 21st 
ind 28tii issues, and is soon to be issued as a pamphlet by 
he Pioneer Press) is particularly qualified to write on the 
fleets of "A Meditation on the Crucifix", after her experi- 
aices as a Carmelite nun. And Dorine C3ark— whose 
irticle, "From Believer to Disbeliever" is reprinted from 
he American Age of Reason magazine — ^was educated in 
I convent and "almost decided to become a nun". Luckily, 
IS Mrs. Qark told the Editor of the Age of Reason, "the 
X)ys changed that". But, she added, "those convent 
eadiings have left their indelible mark on me. I have 
arried a guilt complex with me all these days". 

The June-July issue of Portuguese and Colonial Bulletin 
eported "another great victory", the freeing of Manuel 
juedes after 18 years' imprisonment. PIDE asked for a 
iirther extension of the "security measuies" for Guedes — 
vhose sentence ended in 1956 — ^and the Plenary Court 
igreed to this demand, prolonging the "measures" for 
mother three years. However, an appeal to the Supreme 
I!ourt, based on irregularities of procedure, was upheld, 
rnd the prisoner was released in April. There was no 
ioubt, the Bulletin said, "that the determining factor in 
this great victory was again the weight of international 
public opmion plus the feeling of the Portuguese people. 
3nce more a political prisoner who was at the centre of 
3ur campaign has been freed". But the Bulletin reminded 
us that there were still many more political prisoners in 
Salazar's jails. The successes should encourage us to 
increase our efforts on behalf of men like Jose Vitoriano. 
the trade unionist who has spent more than 14 years in 



jail, Antonio Dias Lourenco, Carlos Cbsta, Pires Jorge, 
Blanqui Teixeira and Octavio Pato; and women like Maria 
Alda Nogueira, Fernanda Paiva Tomaz, Sofia Ferreira, 
Dr. Julieta Gandra, Albina Femandes and Natalia David. 

• 
"Am I a Jew?" asked Bernard Levin, in a perceptive 
article in the New Statesman (23/7/65). He had, he said 
a Jewish name and a Jewish nose — though ti^ere was no 
such thing. But Mr. Levin soon admitted that he was 
b^ging the question. He knew perfectly well that he was 
a Jew; what he was really inquiring was, what this meant 
to him. He rejected Judaism "more or less as soon as I 
was old ^ough to have any understanding of what religion 
was about"; and didn't know whether he felt further from 
it than from most religions because of its silly dietary 
laws or "the savage monotheism of Jehovah". Such "ob- 
jective religious sympathies as I have" were, Mr. Levin 
said, with "the quietist faiths, like Buddhism" or with "a 
straightforward message of salvation like C3iristianity". 
But he was "unable in fact to accept any of them". 

Mr. Levin then turned to other aspects of Jewishness. 
"Has an idea so old and tenacious, so provocative of 
generosity and malice, good and evil, responsible for such 
prodigious outpourings of words and deeds ceased to have 
any meaning at all?" For Mr. Levin, it had. If, he asked, 
"you do not consider yourself Jewish enough to go to 
Israel, and not Judaistic enough to go to the synagogue, 
what is left but a vague necessity to bdong?" And 3iis, 
he added, "will disappear, or at any rate be dispersed, 
with further intermarriage and assimiktion" as wUl "the 
superficialities attributable to upbringing and environ- 
ment". 

• 
Swedish Radio (SR) has, we learn from a letter to the 
Daily Telegraph (23/7/65), "been severely criticised 
recently for some ot its programmes" which the writer, the 
Rev. Richard Cfedergren, described as "indecent and in 
bad taste". Complaints from listeners over a programme 
"blaspheming the Holy Communion" forced SR to broad- 
cast a public apology; "and the police followed up by 
having four of the producers summoned before the Stock- 
holm magistrates' court, where they were convicted and 
fined as blasphemers". It seems that SR also ridiculed 
"the request to the Government by more than two million 
citizens that religious instruction be continued in the 
schools". However, as Mr. CedCTgren reported with relirf, 
the Swedish Government has decided to continue its RI. 

• 
During the second world war, young Swedes like Mr. 
Cedergren looked up to our own BBC as "the voice of 
freedom, dignity and democracy". Today, he believed, 
the responsibility of the BBC was even greater when "the 
emerging nations" still looked to Britain for a lead. And 
he would regard it as a tragedy if there should be any 
departure from the original concept of the Corporation as 
a "temple of the Arts and Muses dedicated to Almighty 
God", where "the people, inclining their ear to whatsoever 
things are beautiful and honest and of good report, may 
tread the path of wisdom and righteousness". 

• 

"In his capacity as Congregationalist or as Chief Minister 
in a secular Government, Mr. Wilson couldn't care less 
about the appointment of Anglican bishops". That is 
the view of the Rev. Christopher Wansey, proctor for the 
diocese of Chelmsford, who accordingly asked the Prime 
Minister not to nominate a new Bishop erf Liverpool, Dr. C. 
A. Martin, who is retiring. Mr. Wansey suggested that 
Mr. Wilson should instead pass to the Crown, recommen- 
dations from Church authorities. 
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A Meditation on the Crucifix 



By PHYLLIS GRAHAM 



The prioress moved with measured pace down the long 
cloister, accompanied by the sub-prioress at a respectful 
half-step behind. A shadow over against one of the low 
arched windows caught the ever-watchful eye of the 
prioress, who paused for a moment to investigate. Her 
second-in-command drew up automatically, waiting like 
a faithful hound in the rear. The pause expanded into a 
full minute, but not by so much as a shuffle was the 
cloistral silence desecrated. 

The prioress turned at last and looked at the other, a 
strange look that said many things and left more unspoken. 
The regal, rather hard-bitten face had soft^ed; a half- 
smile lit it from some unfamiliar hearthfire within. '"Look", 
she said, and stood aside graciously from the window. 

What they saw was a young novice sitting on a tree- 
stump in the courtyard beyond the window. Nothing 
unusual in that, for along the l^igth of the cloister ran a 
whole series of such tiny walled patios, where sisters could 
enjoy the triple benefit of prayer, solitude and good fresh 
air. What had caught the attention of the prioress had 
perhaps appealed to some long-sacrificed aesthetic sense — 
for at heart she remained the artist her vows had renounced 
for ever. The white-veiled novice in her fresh young 
beauty certainly made a picture, all the more moving for 
its total unselfconsciousness. Her crucifix, supported on 
her slender hands, lay in her lap like a child. Her eyes 
were fixed on the dying face of the Crucified, her whole 
bdng oHicentrated in a passionate yet serene absorption. 

"Now that**, murmured the prioress, so softly that the 
silence was scarcely brok^i, "is a very beautiful sight". 

And the sub-prioress, no artist but a good artisan among 
the labourers of the vineyard, loyally concurred. 

This little vignette from the pages of memory was the 
starting-point of my Meditation. I, too, once as mgenuous 
—if not as beautiful— as that fellow-novice (whom I 
remember with sisterly affection), could gaze upon the 
symbol of redemption with appropriately pious feelings, 
and never a qualm of the nausea it inspires in me today. 
But love can turn to loathing, and the banquet of the soul 
goes sour. No tender sentiment is left in me today to 
veil the harsh outlines of what I now think of as the 
Christian swastika. 

For I can no longer regard it as an object of contem- 
^tion on its own; I see it chi^y as a tool or a weapon 
in the hands ct power. I cannot say, "This is a record 
of historical reality", because there is no proof that it is 
anything of the sort. I cannot tell myself, "This is the 
image of your dying God", because my sanity rejects the 
notion of a gibbeted god and the whole sordid transaction 
of "divine appeasement" behind the obscene spectacle. 
I cannot see the crucifix except in the context of what 
humanity has done with it. And that, on the whole, is 
a sorrier subject for meditation than the grisly image 
itself, for it leads to an appalled understanding of what 
the crucifix has done to humanity. 

To pass through the innocent gateway of that nun's 
devotion into the secrets of her heart might help us on 
the first step towards understanding. She has, after all, 
given her life to the crucifix; she glories in her status of 
"Bride of the Crucified"; a study of her mental attitudes 
should reveal something of the power of the crucifix in 
action. What lies behind the rapt absorption, the per- 
sonal surrender, the mask of serenity? 

A state of mind cast in the same mould as the millions 



<rf believers; only, shall we say, more firmly, irrevocably 
set, by the inclinations of her temperament and the rigidity 
of her way erf life. A review erf her interior, therefore 
will provide a facsimile of the "crucifix-mentality" stamped 
on the mind ot Christ^dom through the centuries, clearer 
in outline, no doubt, than its imprint on the muddled 
masses, and so more ruthless, more absolute— but not more 
indelible. For the fatal seal has pressed itsdf deep into 
the collective unconscious of the white races; the West, 
and the progeny ot the West, carry it in the hidden lifc^ 
cells like a cancer. The pincers of this sinister crab induce 
the raultiide pams of our civilisation, from malaise to 
anguish. 

To borrow the words of John the Evangelist (thoi^ I 
speak not of Jesus and what he did, but concerning the idol 
we made of him and what our idolatry has done for us) i 
suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written*' on this awesome subject. 
In an eflfort to comprehend in parvo the magnitude (rf its 
significance, I shall try to contemplate it under four simple 
headings, namely. Guilt, Fear, Gloom and Blood. For 
these seem to me the four great fruits of this Tree of 
Death, and the logical reward of an era of Meditation on 
the Crucifix. 

Our little nun murmurs words of love to the figure on 
the cross: she has these moments of tender, exalted emo- 
tion, ripples of light acioss the dark deep waters of the 
night of faith. While they last they seem to her the touch 
of ultimate trudi; they leave a faint glow when they are 
gone, a memory that may have to sustain her throng 
long-lasting "nights of the spirit". This is the gentler, 
poetic side erf Sie conmierce between "God" and "Ws 
creature*'. The harsher aspect is as crude and immoral 
as the baser kinds of human transaction. Or rather, in- 
finitely more so, since they at least have the excuse of 
human limitation, while here we are doing business with 
"the infinite". 

For the "Divine Lover** of mankind has plastered his 
beloved with guilt, and cashed in on it with a scheme of 
blackmail inconceivable by the genius of mere human 
crime. Our little nun, innocent and loving, knows that she 
was bom in sin, tainted with the inescapable shame of 
"our first parents* disobalience*'. I am aware that we are 
in the second half of the twentieth century, but what! 
have just said, incredible as it may seem, is as firmly fixated 
in her mind as if she were living in the Dark Ages. She 
may, or may not, have heard rumours that these revered 
but reprehensible progenitors of ours were probably scmij 
apes who had never heard of Jehovah or any other brand 
of deity, and whose sole concern was to keep alive in ^ 
hostile and predatory world: which, all honour to than 
and the race they parented, they contrived to do withwi^ 
benefit of clergy or assistance from divine grace. But 
to her indoctrinated mind evoluticMi is a ghost word, mean- 
mgless— apart from its aura of danger— beside the augj^ 
reality of "Original Sin'*. She knows that man is a *1aP 
creature", and never can unknow it, for the whole stt^ 
ture of her faith is raised on this foundation; though there 
is no evidence anywhere in the story of mankind that man- 
son-of-ape fell from anything more lofty than the trees tif 
once swung in! . . 

As surely as a bastard she is, therefore, "outside^ 
inheritance" and "debarred from the society of ^ 
blessed". This unfortunate fact endows her, naturall}. 
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vith every undesirable quality associated with birth on 
iie wrong side of the blanket Against tbesc dreadful 
propensities in herself she must struggle unremittingly all 
he days (and nights) of her life. She knows all this very 
ntimately, not merely from having had it dinned into 
ler from the cradle, but because she is only too aware of 
he ceaseless call of nature in many guises. (She lumps 
hem all, alluring or otherwise, under the generic term 
*Sm"). 

But she knows, also, that she has been redeemed. Some 
x>lossal heavenly machinery has been set in motion: the 
leart ci an ag^eved Father has been tapped for mercy 
>y a devoted Son. Result: her bastardy is officially 
viped out by baptismal waters, though these are powerless 
o remove the said propensities to wickedness, against 
vhich she must continue to stru^e to the death. Provided 
he observes this, and other conditions laid down by Holy 
Mother Church, her "inheritance" will be restored to her 
md the Blessed will no longer look down their noses at her 
>ase estate. 

And this is where the crucifix comes in: the Super- 
>lackniail. For she cannot contemplate her "Spouse of 
Mood" (to quote another fervent gazer on the Crucified) 
vithout a deeper and more personally painful involvement 
n the mire of Guilt. Her unconscious participation in the 



universal Orgy of Original Sin, her unavoidable bastardy, 
was not the cmly hammer that drove those cruel nails into 
sacred flesh. Her own wicked thoughts, words and deeds 
crucify her Lord anew, thus implicating her in a veritable 
anguish of guilt, which cannot be assuaged even by per- 
petual self -probing, frequent OHif ession and the most rigor- 
ous mortification and pemnce. The very form of the 
crucifix — the image of a criminal paying for his crimes on 
a gibbet — ensures and drives home tihis induosd guilt- 
fixation to the last turn of the screw. The more she gushes 
love and pity and sorrow for the Crucified, the more con- 
vinced she becomes that she is personally guilty of his 
sufferings and death. Her ever-mounting frenzy of remorse 
develops an obsession to expiate her imagined deicide by 
the holocaust of a life consumed in acts of reparation and 
sacrifice. 

One cannot imagine any human situation, even among 
the most savage and primitive mentalities, more completely 
dominated by psychopathic superstition; or, outside the 
sphere of actual insanity, a more insidious and total de- 
gradation of the dignity of human nature. Those nailed 
and helpless fingers of the Crucified have, it seems hor- 
ribly apparent, their nightmare doubles in the pincers of 
the crab. 

{To be Continued) 



The Pope's Daughter 

By OSWELL BLAKESTON 

'Cesare, this is poison just as mother used to make iV\ 

"Lucrezia, you*re a wonder**. 

"Fm a poisoner". 

"That's it darling and you deserve all the money bags 
^ou*re going to get when your Alfonso has tasted your 
lome brew". 

"Cesare, it's a work of art, not a home-brew. For weeks 
*ve been in the mud searching for the damned flowers 
vhich look as if they grew just to be given enemies. 
:3irist! the suck ci that mud. It's taken me right down to 
he navel". 

"Dear one, you dramatise. Lots of ladies take mud- 
)aths as beauty treatment". 

"You could be more generous, lover-brother. Night 
tfter night I've sat up distilling the flowers, making their 
ife turn into one life. I've ahnost been asphyxiated by 
ny own breath". 

"You're a miracle, Lucrezia". 

"You may not know it, brother, but you've just made 
>ne of the seven best poisoning remarks of the season. 
Another fortnight and my chalice of death will be no more 
ban a phial of essence, all ready and eager. Exit Alfonso* 
>ike of Ferrara, my thkd husband, my bore". 

"A funny taste in the wine, Cfcsare? Of course there 
vas. Eton't you see there simply had to be? You can't 
. . come and tell me cahnly that you've stabbed Alfonso 
n a temper. Cfcsare, no. It was dreadful to hear you say 
hat. At once I bled for you, I wept inside myself, I 
creamed. It was too terrible for . . . the poison was ready 
18 I promised. When it's ready, it has a life of its own. 

told you. Can't you compreh^d that an essence with 
he power of death must have a will? For weeks and 
vcdcs I've been giving it this will, by bringing it to the peak 
)f its perfection. CMi brother, darling brother, I had to 
pve it to you when you said Alfonso was dead, for the 
X)ison was hungry. I had to put it in your wine. CMi 
^^esare, my heart is broken. For me the whole afternoon 
s poisoned . . .". 



FR(»f BELIEVER TO DISBELIEyER 

(Continued from page 250) 

that at the age of sixteen, I oHitemplated seriously be- 
coming a nun. World-removed contemplation appealed 
to my lazy nature; it would eliminate daily struggle for 
existence and competition, for which I thought myself 
unfit, aware, all too aware, of my many shortcomings. 
Serving God would still permit me to indulge in dreamy 
visions and, although giving me no status as a world citi- 
zen, would make me eligible to pa^ake erf Heavenly Glory 
and certain redemption of all my sins — real and imaginary 
ones. 

Ev^ though I escaped convent life at age sbcteen, I still 
remained a visionary captive of the CEtthoUc dogma. It 
waiped my entire outlook on life, made my every act and 
decision dep^dent on whether a strict Catholic god would 
sanction or disapprove — disapproval meaning eternal hell- 
fire and damnation. 

But perhaps the most eroding, corroding, damage to my 
psyche was the delicate delight in suffering, makmg it an 
ennobling state, a virtue, something that would bring me 
nearer to the Crucified One. Not content with ordmary 
suffering daily living may hold, I sought out martyrdom 
in untold ways only a visionary imagination can dream up. 
Thus I became an almost dedicated and willing loser in 
any healthy debate or struggle, surrendering without 
really trymg to stand up to obstacles or people, with inner 
readiness and glee. This d^rading mental attitude I main- 
tained even years after staymg away from Sunday church 
services. 

Slowly, timorously, I began to look for some other spiri- 
tual anchorage, studying other religions, finding in each 
one something my probing mind could not fully accept. 

Spending three years in Italy, studying art and sculpture, 
ahnost brought me back into the Catholic fold. Gazing 
enraptured at Fra Angelico's blue and golden angel paint- 
ings, at the huge canvasses of saints and Madonnas with 
or without Child, I had to admit those works ol art had 
been inspired by deep religious faith. Later, years later, I 
could see how the Church hierardiy had been able to sup- 
port great artists like Michelangelo and Leonardo Da 
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Vinci, keeping them from starving, allowing them to paint 
panels and church murals and sublimely lovely statues of 
saints and martyrs, with money those holy monarchs had 
gathered in pennies and dimes from the poor they kept in 
spiritual submission, fanning thdr fear with the threat ot 
eternal hell-fire and damnation. 

Although I kept on searching for some credo to adopt, 
something to believe in, sometUng to live and die by and 
for, in moments of crisis, of imminent catastrophe, I still 
crept to the God of my childhood, asking Him to spare me 
His wrath, humbly acknowledging my many sins. Here 
and there, and in various places, I would sit in some cathe- 
dral while no service was going on, eyes closed, hcEut and 
mind open, waiting, hoping to be imbued with some feeling 
of faith. But, I felt nothing. 

Then, in San Francisco, I started studying some Rosi- 
crucian pamphlets and became convinced this was for me. 
It appeared more of a spiritual science, a cult for the 
thoughtful, without pomp and rite to impress the gullible. 
Thus, I travelled to Santa Cruz to visit their headquarters 
and was duly impressed with their world-wide correspon- 
dence branch. They claim to belong to the Essene Brother- 
hood — Si brotherhood Christ was supposed to be part of 
— ^and a brother, garbed in chaste white, took me on a con- 
ducted tour. So far, so good. Here, finally, was an 
organisation based strictly on spiritual concentration and 
betterment — ^nothing much on the outside, all directed 
towards your inner man. 

The white-robed Brother halted in a huge dark room, 
apparently a lecture hall. He walked to the wall and 
pressed a button, projecting a niche and bathing some 
figure there in a ehostly ^reen light. I stopped in my 
tracks, waiting, as by pressing another button, he changed 
the light to blood-red. 

"What's the gadget for?" I inquired disrespectfully. 

*'It*s to heighten a member's concentration when meet- 
ings are held here"^ he stated. 

That ended my mterest in the Rosicrucians. They too, 
like all other cults I had come to know, resorted to some 
device to catch the impressionable, the gullible ones. 

All through the years, studying up on Buddhism, Zen, 
Unitarianism, et al., I was invited by well-meaning friends 
worrying about my morale, to attend various religious ser- 
vices. Why not? I went to temple, to prayer meetings in 
tents, lectures by priests, doctors, converted movie stars, 
mental healers. Result, nil. 

I finally came to the conclusion that a man could be 
decent, believe in moral values, be ct service to others, 
without the degrading fear of hell-fire and damnation. 
That every human being has a moral indicator, a built-m 
device nature provided him with, telling him clearly what is 
right or wrong. Namely, his conscience. No conscience 
does not make cowards of us all; sorry Mr. Shakespeare, 
it endows a man with the necessary courage to be fully 
responsible for his actions. This eliminates a wrathful, 
vengeful God who holds men in abject terror. Such a 
belief can make man free in the finest, most noble sense of 
the word. 

Yes, it takes either strength of muid or goodness of heart, 
to be such a man — an Atheist, as Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
so wisely stated. 

mS HOLINESS HAILS HIS SON! 

The 
ruins 
are 
inhabited 

OSWELL BlAKESTON. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

POINTLESS 

If the Rev. C. Strother already knows my points in advance, I 
see no sense in preparing a npLy. 

George R. Goodman. 
NEW MORALITY OR NONE AT ALL? 

A controversy between Gillian Hawtin and myself, on the nature 
of Christian morals is unlikely to affect the illegitimacy statistics 
of Oxford University, so let us fearlessly and calmly continue die 
argument 

Christian morality is not conmion sense. It is based on beli^ 
alone as the road to salvation, and the acceptance of suffering 
here for a reward hereafter. I quote from a tract recently pu 
into my hand, "How many are trusting to their own righteousness 
and good works to take them, or help them into heaven, whereas 
God declares that the precious blood of Qirist, trusted in by the 
sinner, is his onljr shelter from the coming wrath". I conteod 
that, far from rejection of Christian morality because of the 
rejection of supematuralism, the young question the god idea 
because of the immorality advocated and inherent in the Bible and 
the Christian scheme of atonement 

Christian ethics do not equate with common sense, they aie the 
ravings of a nature-hating fanatic: hate your parents, deceit wife 
and child, revel in persecution and poverty, love your enemies, 
endure suffering thankfully, abase yourself before tyranny. It is 
a Christian **sin" to look with lust at a woman, punishable 
with damnation, it is commendable to castrate oneself for the 
Kingdom of Heaven's sake, hardly conformable with a rational 
advocacy of birth-control in a university. Common sense! Rather 
uncommon nonsense ! In short. Christianity is a degrading Oriental 
superstition, entirely responsible for the evils in sex matters of 
which Gillian Hawtin complains. My objection to "revcreni 
Humanists** is that, by giving lip service to Christian "moralit)", 
they do a disservice to both truth and morality. 

Eva Ebuiy. 

HUMANIST TEACHERS' ASSOCLiTION 

You and your readers may be interested to know bf the f ormaticm 
of a Humanist Teachers' Association. This was begun as aa 
independent organisation by members of the British Humanist 
Association and aims to give mutual support and confidence by 
discussion of^ and help with, the problems of Humanist teadiers; 
to secure revision of the Education Act with r^ard to the teaching 
of RI in schoob; to consider ways of rej^adng RI by a reasoned 
approach to the moral iiroblems young people must face; to 
advise the BHA on educational matters and to gain support from 
teacher members for BHA policies in this field. 
I should be glad to hear from any interested teachers. 

DoRoriHY Roberts, 
213 Pennymead, Hariow, Essex- 

THE JACOBITE MOVEMENT 

I should like to know what F. A. Ridley is trying to prove by 
writing an article on "The Jacobite Movement". 

He seems to think that France aided Prince Chariie a great 
deal in the rising, whereas in truth France gave him very littk 
aid. He landed in the north of Scotland without even an expect- 
tionary force, and the clan chiefs of the Highlands tried in vain 
to dissuade him from what they thought a hopeless enteiprise 
Among all the world's heroes, as Frederick the Great told him 
he was the only one who had made the attempt to conquer a 
kingdom without an army behind him. And, of course, he nearfy 
did. The English regular soldiers were no match for the High- 
landers man for man, and the defeat at Culloden was due to the 
vast superiority in numbers of Cumberland's army. 

Cumberland had 9,000 trained men in excellent conditjon: 
Prince Charlie had but 5,000, and these exposed, and robbed of 
their night's sleep. 

The butchery that took place after the battle against the wounded 
and dying Highlanders is best forgotten. Byron mourned the faD 
of the Highlanders in his **Lachin y Gair": 

Ah! were you destined to die at Culloden! 
Victory crown'd not your fall with applause : 
Still were you happy in death's earthly slumber. 
You rest with your clan in the caves of Braemar: 
The pibroch resounds, to the piper's loud number. 
Your deeds on the echoes of dark Loch na Garr. 

R. SMim 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and inqoir' 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtamed 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borou^ High Street, Loodoa 
S.E.I. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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The Roman Catholic Church is not "pure spirit" freed 
from all earthly events. If the Church is a divine institu- 
tion it has its roots firmly attached to time and space. It 
breathes the air of its own time. For in order to enjoy a 
spiritual or mystical experience, one first has to be sus- 
tained by material food. This applies even to the Church 
of Christ. For we know how much it costs to train and to 
support a missionary, however simply he may live. The 
500 or 600 millions of 
Catholics [a much exag- 
gerated numerical estimate 
F.A.R.] scattered all over 
the world, could not remain 
united without a centralised 
administration. This central 
administration is the Roman I 
Curia, which usually seeks 
to build up reserves for the 
purpose of satisfying the current needs of Christianity. 
What are these reserves and how much do they amount 
to in all? 
Ddkote Negotiations 

At present a conflict in which the Vatican and the 
Italian Government arc the opposing parties has raised 
the question of the exact value of the current investments 
of the Vatican. 

The Lateran Treaty signed on February 11th. 1929, be- 
tween the Italian state represented by Mussolini and the 
papacy represaited by Pius XI exempted some of the Vati- 
can's Italian investments from taxation. However, at the 
end of 1962, the Italian Government of the Left-Centre 
imposed the notorious Cedolare, a tax upon dividends of 
a kind similar to that already levied in several other 
countries, and payable by all Italians as well as by foreign- 
ers with investments in Italian concerns. However, excep- 
tions were made in the case of the subjects of a number of 
states with whom reciprocal bilateral arrangements had 
already been concluded. The Holy See claimed exemption 
under this clause, under the 1929 Treaty and, in particular, 
on account of the special status accorded to the Vatican 
City, as also because the Vatican during this period was 
the only institution that provided free assistance to the 
poor. 

After a good deal of procrastination, the Italian Govern- 
ment addressed a confidential circular to the various 
[talian companies in which the Vatican owned shares, 
iuthorising them to pay dividends to the Holy See without 
previously deducting tax. But the appointment of a Socia- 
fet as Minister of Finance, re-opened the issue, for the 
Vlinister demanded that the whole question of the Vatican's 
exemption from taxation should be referred for ultimate 
anction to Parliament where the whole matter could be 
lebated. 

The preset Italian Govemm^t of Signor Moro regards 
Ihe Vatican as having moral and historical justification 
'or its claim. But the left wing suspects that this special 
exemption may allow numerous Italian capitalists to evade 
heir fiscal obligations in various ways. The Government 
nust also take into account the contingency that, if the 
floly See were to decide suddenly to get rid of its Italian 
nvestments and were to dump them simultaneously upon 



VIEWS AND OPINIONS 

The Finances of the Vatican 

Translated from the French 
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the open market, it might have undesirable repercussions 
upon the country's economy. 

It is estimated that the Holy See at present owns about 
10 per cent of the entu-e number of shares r^stered on 
Italian Stock Exchanges. Enormous values are evidently 
involved since, at the end of December 1964, total Italian 
investments were valued at 5,500 milliards (thousands of 
millions) of lire, there being about 1,700 lire to the £1. 

This would make the total 
capital invested by the Vati- 
can in Italian securities at 
550 milliards of lira — 
: £323im. 

However, if we are to 
believe the English Econo- 
mist, even this staggering 
i sum falls short of the truth. 
This is without pausing to 
consider the absurdly exaggerated figures quoted by the 
anti-clerical press — not 10 per cent but three-quarters of the 
total Italian capital. 
Stupendous Investments 

What is certamly true, is that the specifically Italian in- 
vestments of the Holy See represent only a tiny part of its 
world investments. Precisely what proportion, was, the 
Economist admitted, difficult to say. Probably a tenth or 
perhaps a twelfth, which would swell the Vatican invest- 
ments to at least five thousand, six hundred millions of 
dollars. This estimate, let it be clear, covers only the 
holdings on Stock Exchanges and in other negotiable 
values; in a sentence, in liquid capital reserves. It entirely 
excludes its properties, domestic possessions, works of art, 
etc. We know, of course, that the Vatican collections of 
works of art and the like, are the richest in the world, 
quite incalculable in monetary terms. Nor do we include 
either the property owned by the Catholic Church in 
Europe, nor the Americas: properties that it is diflScult to 
distinguish from the goods of dioceses, ccMivents, colleges, 
etc., altogether independent of the Holy See itself. 

This survey, then, is solely concerned in calculating the 
liquid reserves at the disposal of the Holy See. In order 
to give an idea of the figures cited above, it can be said 
that the Vatican's reserves equal the official holdings of 
France both in gold and foreign securities and not only in 
dollars. We may add in this connection, that the holdmgs 
of the Church of England amount only to £243 millions 
and, further, that the dollar reserves of the United King- 
dom, are estimated at a thousand million (one milliard), 
or only a fifth of that of the Vatican, which is only sur- 
passed by the collective totality of all the American life 
insurance companies. Accordingly, we must agree with 
the Economist, that the Vatican is one of the most power- 
ful monopolies in the contemporary world, if not actually 
the most powerful of all. 
Special AdministiBtion 

We may inquire how the finances of the Church have 
evolved up to now. Before the Lateran Treaty the Vati- 
can was already a considerable economic power, but in 
an area confinaJ to Italy. But the financial stipulations 
of the treaty enabled the Holy See to modify its economic 
policy, and soon resulted in a rapid Increase in material 
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resources. For the Italian state had turned over to the 
Holy See a generous sum in compensation for the loss of 
the pope's temporal power (ended by the Italian occupation 
of Rome in 1870) — bank notes and state securities to a 
nominal value of a thousand million lire. 

Pius XI had created a special administration for the 
express purpose of administering these funds which is 
under the special charge of that remarkable ItaUan finan- 
cier, Bernardino Nogara. This administration launched 
the policy of international investment that cuhninated in 
the present financial situation. It was a policy charac- 
terised by exceptional foresight and prudence. This new 
body took over from "The Admmistration of the 
Goods of the Holy See", originally established by Leo 
Xm in 1878, after the Vatican economy had been trans- 
formed by the loss of Rome and of the papal states. And 
we may add in passing that the Vatican has played a 
leading part financially in the modernisation of Rome: 
banks, finance companies, gas. electricity, tramways; it 
is also largely concerned with the housing programme in 
present-day Italy. 

The "Special Administration" obviously has numerous 
key agents, specialists in posts of trust, whose first duty 
is to observe an oath to maintain strict secrecy in relation 
to highly confidential affairs with which they are entrusted, 
a rule that is usually strictly enforced in the Roman Curia. 
The Administration business is aided by the unique position 
that it occupies in world affairs. For it is not responsible to 
any parliament or cabinet, or any kind of popular super- 
vision. Above all, it transcends national frontiers and 
controls capital resources guaranteed in every part of the 
world, thanks to its highly effective "clearing" system 
and thanks to the special diplomatic facilities of which 
the Holy See, in its capacity as a sovereign state, is able 
to take full advantage. The Vatican has permanent facili- 
ties for acquiring information that enables it to assess and 
to manipulate the current financial situation. 
World-wide Invesbnents 

The financial policy of the Holy See is under the supreme 
control of Bernardino Nogara, who is advised by a "brains 
trust" of financial experts, conspicuous among whom are 
the Italian Luigi Mennin and the Swiss Henri de Maillar- 
doz. The funds, as well as the gold reserves, are located 
in numerous banks in both America and Europe, but 
particularly in Switzerland and England. Among the banks 
where the Vatican is a regular client, one may note the 
Jewish &iropean banks of Rothschild Hambro and Samuel 
Montague, besides the Morgan Bank, one of the most 
important in the world. 

In addition, the Vatican has its own financial institu- 
tions, over some of which at least it possesses an effective 
control. Among these are the Bank of the Holy Spirit 
founded in Rome in 1608, although nowadays the Holy 
See has only very limited connection with it. However, 
its director Marquis Giovambattista Sacchetti, is one of 
the highest dignitaries of the papal court. We may also 
mention the Bank erf Rome, founded in 1808 (the Director 
of which, Signor Vittorino Veronese, is a leading figure in 
the Catholic Action Movement in Italy), the Soci^ta Gene- 
ral Immobiliare (a building society whose director, Signor 
Eugenio Gualdi, is one of the most trusted collaborators 
of the Holy See, and whose vice-president, Signor Enrico 
Galeazzi, was an intimate friend of Pius XII and is one of 
the leading advisers of the Holy See on its economic 
policy). Amongst Immobiliare's directors is Signor Vit- 
torio Valleta, controller of Fiat; and the society controls 
numerous companies and has extensive interests in trans- 
port and the tourist industry. For example, it owns three- 
quarters of the shares in the Roman Hilton Hotel. 



The Vatican also possesses extensive interests in sudi 
societies and companies as Sog^e, Pantanella, Biond fin 
Florence), Fingider, Bastoggi, Italpi; in the big insurance 
companies, Assicurazioni Generale, in Italgaz, Richard 
Ginori and Ceramica Pozzi. In more recent times, the 
Vatican has actively concerned itself with the business 
enterprises of the IRI of which it is at present the largest 
shareholder. 

Just after the war, Canada and the United States were 
the th^ major fields of Vatican enterprise, but the Specbl 
Administration also invested both in the Casino of St Remo 
and in Perrier Water in France. Nor did its preoccupation 
with such investments prevent it from looking further afield 
to Spain, Italy and Germany. 

A special Vatican Bank, the Instituto per le opere di 
Religione, founded in 1942 by Kus XII with the express 
objective of preserving and administering the capital sums 
belonging to the religious orders, is the flexible intenne- 
diary which co-ordinates all these numerous financial 
activities. Cardinal Amletto Cicognani, the Vatican 
Secretary of State, controls this co-ordination under the 
supreme direction of Cardmal di Jorio. And it is Cardiml 
Cicognani who is conducting the complex n^otiations with 
the Italian Government on the question of Vatican exemp^ 
tion from taxation upon its dividends. 
Immeiise Revenue: Vast Expenses 

Its foreign and Italian dividends constitute a major 
source of the revenues of the Holy See. To which one can 
also add Peter's Pence, upon which the Pope draws when 
he wishes to assist poor dioceses and parishes, or the vic- 
tims of catastrophe. Usually such assistance is not given 
publicity. However, in general its local resources terely 
suflSce to meet both the extraordinary and the ordinal) 
expenses of the Curia. Amongst such normal exjjoiscs 
one must include the current cost of the central admlnistia- 
tion (that is, of the Curia itself) the upkeep of the papal 
embassies, I^ates etc., and of the entire diplomatic appara- 
tus. Among its special expenses we note, for example, 
the enormous cost of the Vatican Council, as well as such 
special outlays as papal conclaves. And it is porticulariy 
necessary to take into consideration the enormous cost rf 
the foreign missions, which are under the supreme control 
of the Congr^ation de Propaganda Fide, part of the 
Roman Curia. These missions absorb a substantial pro- 
portion of the pontifical revenues, including most of the 
collections that it organises throughout the globe. 

So heavy is the drain upon its available funds that 
despite its vast resources and the professional rductencc 
of file financial experts to draw upon its current holdings 
die Holy See in this present era is often obliged to use sodk 
of its capital resources hi order to meet its current oblige 
tions. This goes far to explain why the Vatican is ai 
present so anxious to safeguard its rights and to secure 2 
favourable outcome for itself in its present dispute wiit 
the Italian state over the question of its exemption froB 
taxation where its Italian dividends are concerned. 

[This article originaUy appeared on April 15th, ^^^ ^Ji 
Rivarol under the signature St. M. It was r^rinted in the Fi^ 
Freethought paper La Reason (July) frwn ^iiidi Mr. Rk^j* 
translation is taken.] 



MODERN METAPHOR 

Girls should never go alone to the flats of strange men or i^ 
them to their own rooms, says the Bishop of Leicester, the 1^ 
Rev. Ronald Williams. He warns girls m his Diocesan Letw», 
"All virile men cany a tiger in their tank which, once o«i« 
control, can easily lead them into situations and acdoos tw 
would not have contemplated in a calmer moment". 
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A Meditation on the Crucifix 

By PHYLLIS GRAHAM 

(Continued from page 255) 



And this macabre vision-in-reverse reveals yet another 
even darker, aspect of the Super-Blackmail. What the 
divine victim cannot extract from victimised man through 
love, shame, remorse and pity, can be looted from him by 
more sinister forces. Those who will not be coaxed 
must be coerced. And so we have fear, which we are 
assured is love's arch-enemy, yet which appears as the 
tnunp-card of the God of Love. It is, of course, no new 
thing that fear should be the basis of superstition. No 
marks to the Christian hocus-pocus for originality in that 
department. Its achievement lies in the unique combina- 
tion of milk and honey with sulphur and brimstone, a 
banquet of gods somewhat diflScult for merely human 
stomachs to digest. (EHd any. I wonder, ever really accom- 
plish it without at least a twinge of belly-ache?) 

Well, our nun sincerely tries to. Whatever the weakness 
of her human feelings, she subscribes with all the fervour 
of her faith to the inhuman revelation: her Lord as the 
implacable gaoler of a prison sans pardon, sans pity and 
sans end. Eternal Love, it appears, can contain its anti- 
thesis. Eternal Hate is its necessary complement, the 
reverse side of the shining orb of justice. The very scales 
(rf justice demand a Hell wherewith to balance Heaven. 
That is logic (Scholastic, ot course) and there the faithful 
soul can reasonably follow. It becomes more diflScult 
and painful on the personal plane. Can CMie look smcerely 
in the eye a lover whose right hand plays the charming 
melody, "Love me as I love you", while his left thunders 
in the bass, "Love me not and you bum eternally"? Dis- 
concerting, to say the least. Yet even to her Bluebeard 
the nun must be loyal. There may be millions of victims 
in his gruesome cupboards, but with faith, hope and 
charity and a bit of holy luck she may rely on retaining 
Ws favour and escaping their most horrifying fate. (Which, 
M)nsoling thought, they have deserved). Curiously, con- 
templation of the Auschwitz of Eternity does not seriously 
iflfect her with nausea. Perhaps because the idea is too 
frankly, too grotesquely, too naively horrid to be real. She 
l)elieves, yes: (doesn't the Creed say. "He descended into 
Hell?*') but with her lips, parrot-fashion, keeping her 
leart separate, letting her mind go numb. (There have 
)een those who could find no anaesthetic. There still are. 
Either they persevere in anguish until death, or risk all and 
5et a divorce from Bluebeard). 

But with whatever innocent diplomacy our nun conducts 
ler eschatological affairs, fear there is and fear remains, 
he inescapable skeleton at the Feast of Love. Fear of the 
udgment after death, more dreadful than the fear of death 
tself. Fear of the torments of Purgatory, escaped only 
)y a few perfect souls, and likened (by the best authorities) 
D all but duration to the agonies ol Hell. Fear of the 
^st Judgment: the final strippmg of the soul, exposing 
is most secret sins and vanities before the eyes of all. (As 
f, incidentally, anyone in a pickle like this would be par- 
icularly interested in anyone else's jam! ) And always and 
rverywhere, fear of oflfending God (a touchy character, by 
ill accounts), of incurring his wrath and temporal punish- 
nent (a "judgment" always ready to hand); fear of the 
;!hurch. who has always specialised m fear-therapy and 
emains the undisputed chief expert m the art. Her more 
pectacular operations in this field may be temporarily 
urtailed. but on the individual mind her pressures do not 
dax. 



A simple but charming illustration is that of a child 
of my acquaintance who attends a Catholic primary sdiool 
directed by nuns assisted by lay teachers. Fond of draw- 
ing (fortunately for the relief of a much-abused nervous 
system which might otherwise rebel) she spends much time 
composing pictures of the worlds to come, according to 
detailed accounts of those realms supplied by her teachers. 
I am not particularly impressed with the Paradisal ones, 
prrferring Fra Angelico; but Hell and Purgatory are posi- 
tively stunnmg. Absolutely orthodox and proper, in the 
best medieval style and Thomistically authentic, down to 
the last black devil, tail and horns complete, shovelling 
human fuel on to the eternal bonfire. They make me 
shiver quite realistically. And that is no exaggeration: 
for the child is all (^ nine years, and will grow up and 
marry and present the world with a bunch erf little Papists 
. . . and so the unconquerable lunacy of brainwashed and 
brainwashers repeats itsdf ad nauseam. 

What percentage of the neuroses that cram our mental 
hospitals and feed our prisons could be traced to fear 
generated in the gloom o( the crucifix? How much has 
the rooted fear of hell-fire to do with the "secular" fears 
that harrow our tormented world and undermine our 
civilisation? Psychology may not come up with the 
answers, but I think it cannot, smcerely, ignore the ques- 
tions. What is certain is that fear is the keynote of this 
distracted age ... the declining years of the Christian era 
display, unmistakably, a character in accordance with the 
darker, more ferocious aspects of the gospel of sweetness 
and light. It is at least possible that the ardh-fear, the 
impending doom of nuclear destruction, is itself the pro- 
jection erf that doomsday dread imfianted and nurtured 
in our minds — conscious and unconscious — ^by the stark 
cruelty of Christian eschatology. I will go further — if I 
am hanged for it! — ^and postulate this dread, working its 
blind will in the collective unconscious, as the dark force 
perverting the glory of our advance in knowledge to des- 
tructive ends, driving us to an ahnost fatalistic acceptance 
erf "the end ot our world". It is a fact of terrible signifi- 
cance that the death-wish, the negation of all natural law, 
should be the final offspring of Christian culture; and that 
the power to realise it should be the ultimate gift to the 
world of the Christian peoples. 

(Would the urony be too blatant in a suggestion that this 
"do-it-yourself' might be the delayed action of a long-term 
Christian dissatisfaction, a secret, nagging impatience with 
the failure of the Lord's insistent prophecies of doom?) 

Guilt and fear being bedfellows, the unpleasing nature 
of their progeny should not astonish. Its name is l^on, 
infecting our world like a swarm of hidden germs: but for 
want of any accurate nomenclature I "christen" this brood 
of misery by the twin titles of Gloom and Blood. 

"Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean", sang Swin- 
burne, "the world has grown grey from thy breath". 

Indisputably true, but only half the truth. The colour- 
scheme is not confined to half-shades. Old Testament 
Jehovah had a crude, insatiable appetite for enemy slaugh- 
ter and animal sacrifice; but his "Son" far outbid him 
with a subtler technique. By his gory demise he plunged 
the world into a bloodbath in which it still wallows. The 
sacredness of blood as a wiper-out of sin and a peace- 
c^ering to ctfended Divinity, an idea conceived in the bar- 
(Continued on page 262) 
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This Belieying World 

It was only to be expected that a biography would appear 
ol Mrs. Jeane Dixon, the greatest **seer" the world has 
ever seen, since her "prophecy" of the murder ot President 
Kennedy became known. It is written by Ruth Mont- 
gomery, and an abridged version appears in the Reader's 
Digest for August From it we learn that Mrs. Dixon 
would or should have changed British history, for it 
appears that in 1945 she met Winston Churchill and begged 
him not to have an election then, for he would lose. For 
twenty years she correctly foretold all the American Presi- 
dential elections so it was child's play to foretdl an English 
P^Uamentary one. In fact, she was ahnost always right 
in all her "uncanny'* predictions. 

• 

As FAR as we have read the story, the only evidence for 
most of it is what she herself says; and nobody need be 
surprised that Mrs. Dixon's prophecy about our 1945 elec- 
tion was unknown to everybody before she told it 20 years 
after the event. We are not sure if there is any reference 
to Mrs. Dixon's premature pro^Aecy of the death erf the 
Beatles in an air crash; and we wonder what she now says 
about the Vietnam war? Has she "prophesied" its final 
outcome? Or has she coyly refused to "see" it "spirit- 
ually", or what? Here is her big chance— give us now 
what will inevitably happen if the war goes on, let us say 
for another three years? Incidentally Mrs. Dixon is a 
"devout Catholic". 

♦ 

We had on TV recently (for the first time?) two reverend 
members of the Pentecostal Christians who figure in the 
Book of Acts. They were especially proud that they could 
speak in "strange tongues", though they failed to produce 
any "cloven tongues as of fire". The American member 
gave us an incomprehensible prayer, which we were ass- 
ured was due to the "Spirit", and would be thoroughly 
understood by God Almighty, if by nobody else. The 
whole was an exhibition of crude superstition and cred- 
ulity, and a perfect specim^ of what the faith as given 
to the saints must have been. 

• 

The STCMiY of the persecution of "witches" by the Christ- 
ian Church is one of the most ghastly records of cruelty 
and torture to millions of men and women who had no 
more to do with the Devil and his imps than a new bom 
babe. The Devil and his hell might be figments of distorted 
religious imagination, but a book — one of thousands — has 
just been published about them written by Gillian Tindall. 
Entitled A Handbook of Witches, it ignores, according to 
one critic "the basic reason of witchcraft", (Psychic News, 
31/7/65). Perhaps this is because there is'no basic reason 
but a conglomeration of reasons all of which played into 
the hands of the Christian Church bent, in its religious 
fury, on destroying all rivals. For that is what witchcraft 
was — 2L rival to Christianity. 

But it is quite true that when the burnings and the hang- 
ings and the physical torture of witches finally ceased, 
modem Spiritualism emerged with its "familiar spirits", 
now called "spirit guides"; its "covens", called "circles'" 
and so on; and we now get something like witchcraft 
under another name. In the past, evil had to be exorcised 
by priests and the modem expulsion of poltergeists 
requires similar prayers to God and Jesus. What earthly 
use witchcraft had in the past we never discovered. And 
the same applies to Spiritualism today. 



Humaniftte Protest to G>iiiieil 

Havering Humanist Society has sent a protest to Havering 
Council over a £10 grant to a religious body. 

The society complained in February, when it discov^ 
that the council was giving the money to the Havering 
branch of the Christian Education Movemwit. 

"We do not see why ratepayers' money should be used 
to help a particular group in this way", wrote secretar) 
Eton Baker. 

On July 7th town clerk John Symons rejrfied "The 
council are required by statute to provide for the giving 
erf religious instmction in their schools, and the grant d 
£10 . . . was r^arded by them as likdy to increase the 
understanding ot the pu[»Js, or some ot them, of the funda- 
mental princiides of the Christian faith and the ability 
of the teachers, or some of them, to give instruction in 
that faith". 

The Humanists hit back on Friday, when Mr. Baker 
told the town clerk by letter that his members "realise and 
deplore the fact that indoctrination in Christian principles 
is required by law in the schools administered by local 
authorities. 

"We further deplore the fact that the Council has gone 
beyond the legal requirem^t and has used ratepayers* 
money for supportmg the work of a particular group". 

— Homchurch and Upminster Echo (20/7/65) 
[Readers who wish to support Mr. Baker^s protest should write 
to the Town Clerk, London Borough of Havering, Town HaH, 
Romford, Essex] 

Visit to Lewes 

Nearly 70 members and friends of the National Secular Society 
and the Thomas Paine Society visited Lewes on Sunday. July 25\h. 
They were met by Councillors Gordon Hoile and David Wiiliams. 
who later conducted a tour of this historic Sussex town. 

Mrs. E. Venton, Vice-President of the National Secular Sociely 
presided at a luncheon in the Bull House Restaurant, once the 
home of Thomas Paine. She introduced Christopher BnineL 
Chairman of the Thomas Paine Society, who proposed a toast to 
the town. Mr. Brunei recalled that Lewes had been the home of 
two famous men of freedom — ^Thomas Paine and Thomas **Clio' 
Rickman. Paine had been a member of the Headstrong Club, a 
local debating society which met at the White Hart, also stiS 
standing, a short way along the street from the Bull House. Like 
Paine, Rickman was of Quaker origin and openly professed thai 
he belonged to no sect of religion. "It may be some time before 
these two leading citizens of Lewes are commemorated on Bridsfa 
postage stamps*', Mr. Bmnel said; but he added that the Post- 
master-General was considering a suggestimi that a stamp be 
issued next year to mark the 175th anniversary of the publicatioo 
of Part 1 of Paine*s Rights of Man. Meanwhile we could honour 
Lewes and its present leading citizens. 

Replying, the Mayor of Lewes, Councillor A. C. Barber, JP- 
said he always considered that it was at Lewes where Paine 
learned his politics before going to America and contributing to 
the Declaration of Independence. Councillor Barber added 
that, later in the afternoon he would welcome the visiton at tbe 
Town Hall, where they could see the signatures of Paine in (be 
town book, indicating that he had been on the body that tbai 
represented the town in the same way as the Council did today. 

Councillor Hoile spoke of the tradition of democracy and protect 
that had existed for so long in Lewes, and Councillor Williams 
added further points about Lewes's pride in its history. 

The remainder of the day was spent visiting buildings of h& 
torical interest. W.McI 

NOW IN PAPERBACK 

ALL THINGS NEW | 

DR. ANNE BIEZANEK 

The controversial book by the young woman Roman Caiholk 

doctor— mother of seven children — ^who here explains why st>e 

defied the Church she loves in order to practise and teach scientific 

birth control. 

Available from The Freethinker Bookshop, price 3s. 6d. p?'-" 

postage. 
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OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.nL: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 psn. and 7.30 pjn. 
North London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 8 pjn.: L. 

Ebury and J. A. Millar. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Moslby. 

Notes and News 

Fhe June/July issue of the New Zealand Rationalist and 
Humanist contained a well-meaning but regrettable com- 
pliment to James Hervey Johnson, successor to the late 
Charles Smith as editor of the American Truth Seeker. 
Wr. Johnson may be "vigorous" and "well-known as a 
pamphleteer, publisher and writer", the fact remains that 
le is, like his predecessor, a fanatical racist. So the Truth 
meeker, claiming to be the oldest freethought paper in the 
vorld, continues its Nazi-like anti-Semitic and anti-Negro 
X)llcy. The New Zedand Rationalist wished Mr. Johnson 
*every success in his new position". We can only assume 
hat that position is not plainly understood in New Zealand. 

Ve turn from a misguided tribute to a deserved one — 
a real Fre^inker this time. The American Rationalist 
July-August) printed excerpts from Chapman Cohen's 
ilmost an Autobiography. (Tohen, a former editor of 
his paper, saw freethought not as something to be accom- 
)lished once for all "as one elects a government". It is, 
le said, "the existence of a body of men and women who 
rill decline to be ordered what to think, how they are to 
ote, or what they are to read, who will give their alliance 
reely, but will insist on a retention of their intellectual 
Qdependence". Assume that all religious beliefs are dead 
nd forgotten, "this critical function of freethought, this 
ssertion of the rights of the individual against the coercion 
•f majorities, whatever form it may take, will always 
emain of incalculable value. The freethought fight may 
xpress itself on many levels but from the point of view 
f a genuine sociology it will always go on. It is something 
bat lies more in achieving that in mere achievement. 
Against the drag of the past there should constantly be set 
he vision of the future". 

• 

-AST week at the London Mosque, the Ahmadiyya move- 
lent in Islam held its first European convention. By 
onverting Christians to Islam, and converting Muslims to 
tricter adherence to the Koran, the movement hopes to 



bring nations round to the true faith. And, while deeply 
disappointed by Pakistan, which it r^ards as a seculax 
state, the movement claims to be making sati^actory pro- 
gress in Europe. "Once we have our own society", Mr. 
Abdus Salam Madsen (a Danish schoolmaster convert) 
told the Guardian, (2/8/65), "we shall put our teachings 
into practice. I should think our first society, our first 
successful revolution might be in Scandinavia or Ger- 
many". The Imam of the Mosque, B. A. Rafiq agreed. 
The hopes for Scandinavia were based on "the growing 
membership of the movement there". The first meeting 
in Denmark was held in 1958. "Now there are 70 I>anish 
members". But the leaders do not consider members to be 
the only standard. Their movement is growing while 
Christianity is declining. 

• 

The historian Geoffrey Barraclough reviewed books by 
two "disciples of Luther" in the New Statesman (30/7/65): 
In the Service of the Lord by Otto Dibelius and No Rusty 
Swords by Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Politically far apart — 
Dibelius conservative and Bonhoeffer a Social Danocrat — 
they were disciples of Luther in their attitude to the rela- 
tions of church and state. Dibelius "had no qualms when 
the Nazis organised the Reich Church in 1933 (it *presaged 
the dawnmg of a new era'); his objection was to Reich 
Bishop Miiller". And it would be a mistake, ftrofessor 
Barraclough said, to regard Bonhodfer as "a root-and- 
branch opponent of the Nazi". As his English editor, 
Edwin Robertson, points out, for Bonhoeffer "the German 
Church struggle was not a political but a theological one". 
This is a fact. Professor Barraclough added, "of which 
historians of the German Resistance have commcMily taken 
too little account". 

• 

"Without doubt", said Bonhoeffer, when he preached on 
the Jewish question in April 1933, "the Qiurch has to 
recognise the state's ordinances good or bad", "We have 
learned from Dr. Martin Luther", said Dibelius preaching 
before Hindenburg at Potsdam a few weeks earlier, "that 
the church must not oppose the lawful public authority . . . 
not even when it governs sternly and ruthlessly". Dibelius 
claimed to have known nothing about Hitler's Jewish ex- 
termmation policy until 1942, and "could do no more than 
transmit the news" to the Swedish Embassy in Berlin. He 
lived on to become first bishop (self-appointed) in the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church and a figure in the World 
Council of Churches. Bonhoeffer, who said in 1933 that 
"the Jewish question is one of the historical problems" 
about which "the state is justified in adopting new 
methods", was hanged in 1945. Two disciples ot the anti- 
Semitic Luther. 

• 

Lanje Gardyen reports from Montreal that religious 
communities in Quebec province will now have to pay 
corporation tax on any enterprises they own of a "commer- 
cial and competitive character". Revenue Minister Eric 
Kierans told the Legislative Assembly on July 13th, that 
an Order-in-Council had been approved, and would be 
applied from January 1st of this year. A clause releasing 
religious institutions from paying tax for previous years 
was described by Quebec Premier Lesage as "an act of 
mercy". But those religious institutions which operated 
competitive and commercial enterprises would, Mr. Kierans 
said, have to adopt "an adequate and distinct accounting 
system which will allow them to meet the requirements 
of the Treasury". Mr. Lesage indicated that the move 
was directed mainly at the Fides Publishing House in 
Montreal, a large and profitable concern which publishes 
books of all kinds and is run by the Dominican order. 
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baric ages of primitive humau emergence, now became a 
universal obsession. "The Precious Blood'* dyed the 
thought — and too often the deeds — of the Church with a 
colour all too familiar and evocative to the bloodthirsty 
instincts of a savage race. If one side of the Christian 
coin was grey with gloom, the reverse was incarnadine 
with blood. And so indeed it has been down the centuries 
until this present day. 

In the mind of our nun, who has led a sheltered life and 
had few opportunities for violence, the grey side naturally 
predominates. The reverse merely signifies "salvation 
through the Blood of the Lamb", the wine of sacrament 
the blood of martyrs. Red to her is roseate, the appeal 
of myth, poetry, sentiment, the "Romaunt de la Rose" of 
a soul sweetly "inebriated with the Blood of the Saviour". 
(She is, of course, the contemplative type of nun, chosen for 
the purpose of our Meditation; unlike her sisters of the 
hospitals and mission-fields she is not involved in the 
muck, blood and riot of the down-to-earth human arena). 
The grey side is the stuff of her life, the realities of her 
inhibited existence. It has educated her in the belief that 
earthly joys must be sacrificed to obtain the joys of 
Heav«i; tiiat natural instincts are always suspect and 
almost always evil, necessitating strict control and where 
possible complete suppression. Even the most innocent 
enjoyment ought not to be enjoyed for its own sake, but 
referred to the glory of the "Giver"; which in practical 
terms means not entering into the pleasure of a good 
dinner or an interesting book or a beautiful piece of music, 
but distracting one's inner attention from it to the contem- 
plation (rf God and holy things. Even the sheer necessities 
of the body, such as hunger and thirst, should provide 
material for this perpetual disciplme, so that one should 
not be too eager to satisfy them, but refrain as long as one 
reasonably can from drinking when one is thirsty, or put 
such brakes on one's greed as eating sugar with meat or 
boiled eggs without salt; in short, invent a thousand and 
one ways of ensuring that life is not worth living. 

This lunatic behaviour is, of course, the extreme inner 
kernel of the spiritual nut; but the nuttiness has left an 
uncomfortable residue everywhere in the Christian — and 
the post-Christian — "conscience". Pure pleasure is as hard 
come by as pure gold; how few there are who attain it, 
or even suspect that it exists. Always, it seems, it must 
be tainted with a sense of secret guilt, half spoiled by an 
imagined duty of withdrawal, of dissociating oneself from 
the full enjoyment that could harm one's "purity", or 
"detachment", or "spiritual values", or whatever one calls 
the fetish. And from this zany anti-philosophy, sedulously 
nurtured by the zealots of the Church (though not always 
practised in perfection by some in high places) has arisen 
and developed a worship of the dark things of existence: 
pain, suffering, poverty, deprivation, grief: a worship of 
them as intrinsically good, acceptance of them as means of 
"salvation", "sanctification", "self-purification", "accom- 
plishing the will of God", "uniting oneself with the 
sufferings of the Cross", etc, etc. Obviously this has all 
been very handy for those in power who wished to remain 
so. and who could thus count (generally speaking) on the 
submission and patience of the powerless under whatever 
abominable conditions were presented to them as instru- 
ments of a benign Providence. In this modem world of 
ours such reliance on the safeguard of the ESvine Grace 
idea as supreme mob-moulder and mob-controller cannot. 



it is clear, be placed with such light-hearted confidence 
But there are still vast areas of human passivity wh^ ii 
is a good risk, even a fair proposition. The gloom of the 
shadow of the cross has unaccustomed man to the sunlight 
There are herds ot human crosslink who, like aniimls 
released from a lifetime in captivity, simply wouldn't kncm 
what to do or how to live with freedom. 

Assuming that our nun has some intelligence, it is more 
than possible that certain awkward questions may occur lo 
her from time to time, particularly when times are not so 
good and temporal limitations clip her flights to the etenoL 
Even drastic doubts as to the sanity of the whole set-up 
to which her life is self-condenmed may assault her reason 
and rack her emotions. But, unless she is one of thoie 
exceptional individuals destined to repeat the role cf Judas, 
she will treat all such overtures of freedom as sins against 
faith, dissociate herself from them with a fury of rejecticn. 
and dig herself into her cage with all the more heartfelt 
zeal. As we have insisted, her behaviour-pattern, thou^ 
extreme in form, is characteristic of the "crucifix-mentality" 
and the normal reaction-ground of cross-idolatry. 

But beneath these ordinary levels there are depths she 
will never know, regions she will never be called upon or 
forced to enter — unless some unforeseai cataclysm disnipw 
her ordered universe and disintegrates her world. These 
depths are the habitat of the darker and the darkest force 
operating in the bowels of that mystery we know as the 
religion of the Cross. Here are conceivaJ those monstrous 
aberraticMis, those incomprehensible urges, those vioteii 
lusts that pale mere human passion, which have thd/ 
explosive birth in crimes and cruelties beyond the reahn i 
unredeemed man. 

For, faith-inspired, they are, presumably, "bom. not 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God 
And from our knowledge of Jehovah we can almost bdievc 
it. Yet surely even Aat irascible and slaughterous old 
tyrant would have stopped short of a double milleniuni 
of Jew-baiting, seeing he had a soft spot for those incor 
rigible but elect enfants-terriblesl Deservmg as thev 
seemed to him of punisment, would even he have thrown 
them by the million into concentration camps to starve, 
rot and perish; dragged them naked to the gas-diamber^ 
and incinerated them dead, dying or horribly alive, a 
crematorium ovens; flexed, strangled, shot and burie!: 
them in still breathing piles among the garbage of blackcfr 
ing corpses; subjected them to the last extronities ^ 
indignity and degradation; wiped out their children aoc 
their infants with meticulous care in case they should ^ 
to take revenge? Accustomed as he was to ordering tbe 
wholesale slaughter of men, women, children and caiik 
I am inclined to believe that his tough old heart wouM have 
relented at the excess of the misery and shown them roeicy 

But one cannot postulate as much for his successor, i^ 
"God and Father of Our Lord Jesus Christ*', to ^^h^^ 
belongs the unique distinction and the unenviable pat^ 
of the invention of eternal damnation. By harsh evident 
he specialises in torture, and, having a ddstic advantaff 
over Hitler and Co. in torture of eternal duration. TIk 
spectacle of a few million Jews — or for that matter of - 
few million Orthodox Christians and others — being doi^ 
to death in circumstances that reduce the drama of * 
Crucifixion to the status of a soap-opera, must suit^ 
appear to his satiated sadism like the squashing of a f^ 
flies on a window-sill. Small wonder, then, that from ^ 
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:hildren c^ his Son's ''redemption'' there was no mercy, 
rbat from the "Vicar of Chnst on earth" there was not 
3ne cry of protest or a single gesture of pity. To the 
illustrious sons of the Twisted Cross, lay and clerical, 
prelatic and military, who oi^ganised this last and ultimate 
iemonstration of the crudfia-mentality, *'the quality of 



mercy", "strained" or otherwise, was entirely unknown. 

Thus had the Christian horror-story, hardening in the 
minds of men through twenty centuries of guilt, fear, 
gloom and blood, worked itself out to its monstrous but 
logical denouement. 

(Xo be Continued) 



Where Stands Josephus? 

By H. CUTNER 



N THE COURSE of my "Jesus a myth" propaganda, which 
)^an very early in my work as a Freethought writer, 
he one name I have had hurled at me by Jews, Christ- 
ens, Rationalists, and Ethicists alike, is Josephus, who, 
hey declared, stood firm as a rock against the myth theory, 
low could Jesus possibly be a myth when he is mentioned 
)y Josephus as having be^en put to death by Pontius 
>ilate? 

In the course of a controversy which, for me has lasted 
or over 40 years, I have read dozens of books on Jose^Aus 
nd his celebrated history, read dozens of articles for and 
igainst him and his account ol Jesus, and I can honestly 
ay that very few of the "pro-Josephus" supporters ever 
ouched upon the essential argument at all. 
Now, either the passage in Josephus about Jesus is 
lenuine as it stands, or it is not. I have not read one sup- 
plier of it who insists that as we have it, it is completely 
lenuine. Most of them claim that it has probably super- 
eded something uncomplimentary to Jesus, and therefore 
lad to be re-written, possibly with additional clauses. But 
his does not make it a forgery: it is at worst an "inter- 
polation". There always was a passage about Jesus, but 
be Christian gentleman who was responsible for the copy 
ranslated by Whiston, deleted what he did not like, and 
dded his own clauses. And that should end all discussion. 
The passage in Josephus has, of course, become more and 
lore necessary for Oiristians, because without it and the 
assage in the Annals of Tacitus, there is no evidence any- 
where that there ever was a Jesus; no proof that the Son of 
lod ever existed! Actually, there are no contemporary 
rferences whatever to a God going about Palestine "doing 
ood"— not even in that Jewish repository of myth and 
^end, the Tahnud. 

Thus, when Dupuis in his monumental work. The Origin 

f all Worship, bluntly said that no Son of God had ever 

risted, that the story of Jesus in the Gospels was based 

1 the main on sun-worship. Christian sdiolars all over 

le world had to find some near-contemporary reference 

) their saviour, and found it in Josephus. Or they believed 

ley had. For it was obvious to anybody who thought 

le matter out that Josephus could not have written the 

assage if he was, as he claimed, a good Jew. As John E. 

lemsburg says in his book. The Christ: 

Its language is ChristiaQ. Every line proclaims it the work of 

a Christian writer. "If it be lawful to call him a man". "He 

was the Christ'*. "He app^tred to them alive again the third 

day, as the divine prophets had foretold these and ten thousand 

other wonderful things concerning him**. These are the Words 

of a Christian, a believer in the divinity of Christ ... Its 

brevity disproves its authenticity. Josephus's work is volumin- 

ious and exhaustive. It comprises twenty books. Whole pages 

are devoted to petty robbers . . . Yet this remarkable being, 

the greatest member of his race, ... a being greater than any 

eartUy king is dismissed with a dozen lines. 

ven Christian scholars had to admit that logically the 

iragraph preceding the disputed passage and the one 

Jlowing could not be separated. The fraud was evident 

: a glance. So it was argued that Josephus had originally 



written something else not complimentary to Jesus, and 
some Chrisdan writer had changed it. 

Nearly all the Christian authorities and biographers of 
Jesus— Dr. Lardner, the Rev. Dr. Giles, the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, Bishop Warburton, Theodore Keim, etc, — concur 
with C^non Farrar. There may have been a different para- 
graph, there must have been one in which Jesus is at least 
mentioned; otherwise wc Christians are sunk. And a 
number of RaticMialists such as A. D. Howell-Smith, Dr. 
F. C. Conybeare and Archibald Robertson have adopted 
a similar position. 

Exactiy how much of the text of Josephus can be trusted 
no one knows. Who were his authorities, no one knows. 
Even what he saw himself during the war waged by Ves- 
pasian and Titus. How much could he have known 
outside his immediate surroundings? Personally, I mis- 
trust most of his figures. But by concentrating on the 
interpolation, if it really was one, some other points come 
to mind. How is it that Josephus never refers to that 
famous dozen or so of Aposties, the devoted followers of 
Jesus? And why is there not a hint in his writings about 
Peter and Paul, whose adventures form so detailed a part 
of the early Christian story? Did he never meet the numer- 
ous Jewish converts who accepted Jesus not only as a God 
and the Son of God, but also as their own particular 
Messiah, the Christ? If any part of this were true, Jose- 
phus would surely have noted it. Yet this extraordmary 
omission is hardly ever touched upon by def^ders erf the 
celebrated passage. 

Though Gibbon, our greatest historian, believed in the 
actual existence of a man Jesus — his two famous chapters 
in his Rise and Decline annihilate any pretension to Qiris- 
tianity being "divme"— he had no illusions at all about 
the Josephus passage. He bluntiy declared it to be "an 
example of no vulgar forgery", and said it was probably 
inserted into the text "between the time of Origen and 
&isebius". Christians do not like the word "forgery", 
which explains their use of "interpolation", thou^ this 
has the same meaning. You can see this in Deam Milman^s 
conmient on Gibbon — "It is interpolated with many addi- 
tional clauses". 

The letter in The Freethinker (July 23rd) by the Rev. 
C. Strother FAES is tvpical of the careless way in which 
so many Christians lifee to quote books they don't even 
bother to read. He says that on page 3 of my book, Jesus 
—God, Man or Myth, I "all but admit that behind the 
Gospels there is an historic figure". If that is so why did 
I write another 290 pages to show that Jesus was not his- 
torical? Actually, I quoted Dupuis's opinion, and Mr. 
Strother quietly transferred that to me. I have never 
wavered in my opinion that there is no historical figure 
whatever in Jesus, who is as much a myth as Jupiter. 

Finally, Dr. A. Larson, who is mentioned by Mr. Strother 
as saying that the Josephus passage was genuine, knows 
very little about the myth theory. Incidentally, does Mr. 
Strother really accept the New Testament literally? 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



HISTORIOTY OF JESUS 

In his letter dealing with the problem of the historicity of Jesus, 
the Rev. C. Strother sees fit to quote a book which I wrote some 
thirty years ago in defence of a modernistic Catholic view of sacra- 
mental religion. 1 quite fail to see how his citation is to the point. 
I there contended, as I should still, that the doctrine of the In- 
carnation lies at the heart of historic Christianity. Belief could 
evolve in the incarnation of a mythical God who lacked historicity 
just as an historic figure could become a mythical "hero" of religi- 
ous legend. Perhaps I might point out that my own views have 
changed and ripened with the years and that, for many years, I 
should repudiate what I there wrote and would maintain a secu- 
laristic viewpoint. Perhaps I might also contend, pace Mr. Strother, 
that some such intellectual develo^ent is natural if one continues 
to apply canons of historical criticism to the origins of religion. 
If Mr. Strother cares to continue his researches, he will find 
various things by myself written from a religious standpoint at 
past stages of my own mental evolution. But perhaps he will help 
me with a little research concerning present standpoints. I notice 
that he signs himself "the Rev." although I cannot find his name 
in the ministerial list of any accredited denomination. Is this due 
to an oversight on my part which he can correct or are his attach- 
ments to some group which publishes no such list? If so, what is 
the origin of his ministerial qualification, episcopal or otherwise? 
Can he tell me the significance of "FAES", a designation which 
I fail to identify and cannot trace? What is the St. Osmund*s 
Society? What is its membership and who are its oflScers? Are 
any of its members of recognised academic standing or qualifica- 
tion? I am far from asserting that there is any curious mystery 
about these matters but, as Mr. Strother chooses to quote myself 
of some thirty years ago in aid of his present propositions, I 
should be glad to have some answer to them as I should also be 
interested to know in what place of worship he exercises his 
ministry. F. H. Amphlett Micxlewrkhct. 

GERMAN HUMANIST UNION 

I find among your Notes and News a few sentences on the German 
Humanist Union. This is no "organisation of intellectual atheists", 
as the Catholic Herald reported. True it has wide support among 
intellectuals, students and professors. However, practising Catho- 
lics are there to be found as well as Protestants of all denomina- 



tions. What unites these opposing forces is anti-clericalism in i 
predominantly Catholic country, erected and gpvemed by a diqce 
of fierce and almost neurotic anti-communists. The Humansi 
Union, because of its strict anti-communist tendency— humanisn: 
ends at the Iron Curtain — has the possibility of some actJMt\ 
under the constitution (Grundgesetz). Members of the Freig& 
stige Bewegung rationalist movement — may be found among those 
o( the Humanistische Union. Szczesny himself lives at Munid 
a one million-inhabitant-town with one-third Protestant populaiks 
due to immigrants from the north after the last war. While ibe 
Freigeistige Bewegung is a small group (60-80 members) of do 
effect under the leadership of a lyrical interested man by the 
name of Mr. Alexander, and the Freethinker group is as poor- 
approximately 100 members, with some militant communists aoJ 
up to 80 per cent old people. The Humanist Union is active amoQ{ 
students — thousands of them — and artists, a considerable group 
at Munich. 

I for my part have connection with groups of the HU both at 
NUmberg as well as Munich. There are a lot of people in tfab 
country who no longer belong to the Churches, or if still roemben 
hate their militant intruding into politics everywhere. Besides, the 
publishing house connected with the movement publishes books 
otherwise unprinted in this country. The intellectual club estab- 
lished is called Club Voltaire, and oUgts forum discussions. 

Gerda Guttenberg, (Nlimber!) 
ORDINATION 

I read in the North London newspaper, the Homsey Joumd d 
July 23rd, 1%5 that: "During Pontifical Mass at the Old Rooan 
Catholic Church, Highbury, the Rev. R. W. Morrell, of Notting- 
ham, was ordained to the sub-diaconate**. 

Can this possibly be the same R. W. MorreU who is secretary 
of the Thomas Pame Society? I can hardly believe that it is, ba 
the initials arc the same and I know Mr. Monell lives in Nottioi- 
ham. 

D. P. HamJS 
\We regret to say that Mr. Harris is right. Mr. MorreU has, w 
understand, joined the Old Roman Catholic Church— Ed]. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and ioquir 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtaioed 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, Loodoi. 
S£.l. Telephone: HOP 2717 
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\ CURIOUS case. In re G, /w/an/5, {The Times, July 29th 
1965), has just reached the Court of Appeal and should 
lot be without interest to Freethinkers. In 1950, Mr. G 
narried Mrs. G. The husband was a non-Catholic whilst 
he wife was a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
rhere were three children and it was agreed that they 
ihould be brought up as Roman Catholics. In 1962, Mr. 

3 left the matrimonial home to live in adultery with Mrs. 
<. As a result, Mr. X was , 

granted a divorce which 
ook effect in March 1964. 
Vlrs. G refused to divorce 
ler husband upon religious 
jrounds, took proceedings 
Defore the magistrates and 
>btained custody of the chil- 
iren. Mr. G was granted 
I limited access to them on 
condition that they were not brought into touch with Mrs. 
*C. In another series of wardship proceedings, since in 
his case the divorce bad become absolute, Mrs. X was 
Ulowed to have her children to stay with her. Mr. G now 
ried to obtain an order from the C6urt of Appeal con- 
:eding the same permission to his two ekiest children, 
rhe appeal was dismissed on the grounds that the failure 
)f Mrs. G to obtain a divorce suggested a state of continu- 
og adultery and that this was a serious matter as the 
Jiildren were brought up as Roman Catholics. 
leSgkNK Motive 

Lx)rd Justice Salmon agreed upon the religious grounds 
vith Lord Justice Willmer though stressing that, since 
Vard V. James. (1962) (2 WLR455), there could be no 
loubt that the Court of Appeal had a discretionary power 
o vary an order made originally by the justices. Lord 
Justice Winn agreed though suggesting that, if he had 
)een called upon to exercise the discretion, he was far from 
:ertain that he would have exercised it in the same way. 
iir. G therefore lost his appeal from the original refusal 
o interfere with the justices by Mr. Justice Buskley in the 
x)urt below. The result is that the couple, Mr. G and Mrs. 

4 may have Mrs. X's children to stay with them but that 
he same concession cannot apply to Mr. G's two eldest 
children. 

Treating the matter from the angle of ordinary life, the 
iedsion is clearly unsatisfactory and can scarcely make for 
he desirable emotional readjustments necessary in the 
leneral tangle, so far as the two families of children are 
©ncerned. But there are also other considerations to be 
aken into account which go beyond this point. There can 
)e no doubt that the Court of Appeal is correct in law. 
t has a legal discretion in the matter and it has an abso- 
ute discretion as to the manner in which this shall be 
scercised. But, in view of the results produced in the 
)resent case, it does seem desirable that some more detailed 
x>sition should be reached with regard to the rules by 
vWch this discretion shall be operated. Both Lord Justice 
Vilhner and Lord Justice Salmon took into consideration 
he fact that these children were being brought up as 
ioman Catholics. Lord Justice Salmon said that he spoke 
vith diflSdence in religious matters but he pointed out that, 
n any assessment of adultery, it would have made no 



difference if the children had been brought up as Anglicans; 
"he was certain that adultery was not looked on more 
favourably in one religion than another". The final deci- 
sion of the court was clearly guided by this religious motive. 
It cannot be gainsaid that the Court of Appeal was 
within its rights in allowing itself to be so guided in the 
present case. But grave issues are thereby raised. In 
itself, adultery does not fall within the ambit of the crimi- 
— ~ nal law. Its major concern 



VIEWS. AND OPINIONS 



Roman Catholicism 
and the Law 

A Practical Example 
By F H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 



is as a matrimonial offence 
and the damages which the 
divorcing husband may 
receive from the correspon- 
ent belong historically more 
properly to the law of matri- 
mony than to that of tort. 
V They are clearly related to 
feudal and property con- 
siderations rather than to outraged feelings or tortious 
damage. The most that could he said is that irregular 
sexual relationships are illicit at civil law and that no con- 
tract could be based upon them. The common law of 
England smce the early years of the last century has refused 
to concern itself with the conception of a supervening 
moral or natural law but is chiefly concerned with the ob- 
jective application of the general will of the body politic. 
Transcendent moral consideration would seem therefore 
to be alien to a case of this type and to b? m danger ot 
cutting deeply into the conception of the absolute suprem- 
acy of Parliament, which lies at the root of the British 
Constitution. With respect, it may therefore be submitted 
that, m view of the gradual elimination ot such legacies 
from the conunon law, it is a pity that the Lord Justices 
allowed vestiges of the older conceptions of natural law 
to raise a ghostly form in the present case. Dealt with 
objectively, the sole issue would seem to be the well-being 
of the children concerned and the desirability of a full 
emotional and paternal contact with the father, a contact 
which mcidentally would be permitted if Mrs. G divorced 
her husband and he married Mrs. X \egaA\y. In other 
words, religious consideration on the part of Mrs. G 
again bedevil the whole picture. 
CanoD Law and Common Law 

But it is likewise serious that the question of Roman 
Catholic teadiing has also come in. As in so many other 
cases, the G marriage in 1950 would have seemed to 
suggest all of the tensions and strains which attend a 
mixed marriage. It must take place in a Roman Catholic 
church and agreements concerning the future religious 
teaching of the children must be entered upon. These 
dictates are based upon the Canon Law ot the Roman 
Catholic Church and frequently bear considerable weight 
with tfie many who have no legal training. The Roman 
Catholic Church is of course the last body to point out 
that its much-vaunted Canon Law has no validity of any 
sort m the eyes of the law ot England. In cases concerning 
foreign elements, it does not rank as a foreign legal system 
which has a right to be accounted where relevant. Any 
appeal to Canon Law is absolutely null and void in the 
eyes df English common or Statute Law. It might be asked 
whether the religious bargain made at the marriage was 
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not invalid on account of undue influence, whilst it cer- 
tainly has no l^al significance. Anybody who has been 
put into this position owing to the stresses of the moment, 
has a perfect 1^^ right to ignore it for the future. AgEun, 
it is not all clear that, with all respect to the opinion ot a 
very eminent judge, Uie cases of Roman Catholicism and 
Anglicanism stand on the same footing. So far as the 
United Kingdom be concerned, the Andean C3iurch has, 
as Sir Alan Herbert and others have pointed out, a very 
mixed history with r^ard to divorce and remarriage. The 
Court seemed to consider that the div(m:e of Mrs. X 
brought to an eod the marria^ of Mr and Mrs. X, with 
the result that her diildren mi^t fittingly visit her. So 
far as she is concerned, it is now impossible on her 
side for her any longer in law to commit adultoy. But 
this is not the position of the Roman Catholic Church 
which would not recognise the divorce as existing with the 
imp^cations which it carries. It mi^t, however, be the 
position of some members of the Qiurch of En^and to 
concede this recognition. Once again, a tangle arises 
which becomes voy relevant if the court looks upon Mrs. 
G*s private rdigious convictions together with the religious 
upbnnging of her diildren as other than a wholly [vivate 
matter. 



Once again, it must be stressed that the Roman Catholic 
Church in England is not the established churdL It is a 
mere episcopal set-up which is in fact a private dissenting 
body. For some centuries^ it was visited with l^al penal- 
ties because its main propositions were looked upon as 
endangering the constitutional state in England. These 
penalties were mainly removed in 1829 and the last 1^- 
cies disappeared in 1927. But it was the penalties which 
disappeared; Parliament did not unsay the motives which 
had originally [n^pted their impositicm. The ordinary 
citizen is still justified in looking upon this body as some- 
thing which, by trying to be an imperium in imperio, is 
endangering the constitutional position in this country. It 
is at least justifiable to claim that the allqgiances adopted 
by members ot this body, or their moral assessments of 
conduct, are their own private concern and that these 
should in no way hamper the discretion to be exercised 
by an English court of law. In the same way, the attitude 
erf Mrs. G over divorce illustrates the confusion which 
(M^vails in English divorce law and the very real harm that 
has been done by taking into consideration Roman Catho- 
lic claims when Parliament has sou^t to estimate these 
matters in practice. 
Objective awl Seciriar Lot 

A general conclusion may be permitted. It is that the 
present case is an excellent illustration of what must happen 
in a democratic state when rdigious teaching is permitted 
to become entangled with the administration of the law. 
Reli^ous beliefs should be n^arded as a i^vate matter, 
and the interventicxi ot the state should be upon a purely 
secular plane, guided by the purely objective and secular 
daims erf the law. The case ot Mr. G affords yet further 
encouragement to strive for the secularisation erf sod^ 
and (rf the state as representing sodety upon its govern- 
mental side. Feriiaps it may be added that it is also a 
warning against mixed marriages. Where these arise, it 
is customary for the Roman Oitholic Oiurch to exerdse 
far-reaching demands. It is just as mudi in ord^. and 
possibly even more legal, for the non-Catholic party to 
make a series of counter-demands upon his side. Of one 
thing he may be sure. If he is weak enou^ to give way 
to Ae demands erf the Roman Catholic Church, be is not 
in^irobably sowing dragcMi*s teeth whidi will reap a whiri- 
wind harvest at some time in the future. 
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The Devil-Tamer of St. Mark's 

By F. H. SNOW 

My chief grievance is that I was bom a lot too sooo. Ooe 
reason for that grievance is the mentality of the television- 
viewing puUia For I feel sure that the broadcasting 
peofrie would not dare risk insulting the intelligence of 
their customers with such stutt as was filmed in Our Man 
at St. Mark*s on July 19di, if they had cause to rate it at 
all hi^y. I have generally liked the series whose principal 
character is an hcmest and genial Churdh of En^bind vicar, 
but feel that those viewers who have the capacity to think 
in accordance with the popular conception d modem 
reasoning, will agree with me that the denouement of this 
particular qxsode was an inteUectual di^race. 

Does the nV directorate really credit its public witb 
intelligence so low as to deserve being c^ered rank super 
stition for its mental delectation, as was the case when the 
devil-worshippers quailed at aght of the cross displayed by 
the Man at St Marie's, and dropped on thdr knees in abject 
submission? Was this incident designed to present tli^ 
medieval Christian belief in the ability of the dergy to 
exwdse the Devil, as holy truth? Ai^)arently those res- 
ponsible for the kind ot fare prescribed for the viewing 
public are still ignorant of the fact that belief in Hdl is 
virtually mcmbunid. It is rardy, if ever, rdFerred to from 
the pulpit, and the normal person r^irds the {dace of 
everiasting burning as a joke. And how, if there's no 
Hell, the dcMnain ot the damned where the I>evfl [M^des 
and resides, can there be a Devil, or devils, to 1^ exor- 
cised? 

The mere display of the vicar's chief ornament so scared 
Satan that he shruik into the shoes c^ his devotees, and 
skedaddled when the Man of God and St Mark's pro- 
nounced the exorcising f (^mula. Down cm their knees 
went the devil-worshiiq)ers, with terrible fear cm flicir 
&ces, and the triumph of die Cross was comj^ete. The 
story inferred the Devfl*s reality and the truth cJ the hoaiy 
belief that the confronting of him with a cross had power 
to make him quail. It assumed his taking possession of 
persons and that clergymen could rid them of him by 
uttering a certain form of words. It had a distinctly 
propagandist complexion and was undoubtedly aimed at 
the inteUectual paupers who, in the evident view of its 
sponsors, preponderate amongst tdevision viewers. 

I think it hi^y unlikely that tiiose who put on this 
show would confess to bdief in what it implied, and take 
die view that they were just unscrupulous in the matter. I 
so long as religion was given a boost It seems to be a case ! 
of **everything goes*' with n^ard to supersthious nonsense, i 
des[Hte the &ct tlm there would be many children watching I 
the programme. Indeed, the possilnlity (^ childreii, as well 
as adults of childlike mentality, being impressed in favour 
of rdigious belief, however nonsenacal would certainly 
gratify those responsible fc^ the e{Msode. 

Just where are we going, in this advanced age? I 
diaige the television auti^orities with hmdering the progress 
of rational thou^t concerning beliefs whidi science and 
common sense condemn as absurd. They feature much 
that is instructive, but in the field of rdigion pander to 
the primitive. They all but pn^iibit the voice of free- 
thought from beine heard throu^ their mecKum. Tliey 
load the dice so heavily against atheism that the case 
against the reality of God, Heaven, angels and even devik, 
is kept frcmi the ears ot the televiacm pubhc They treat 
their viewers as chiklren, where religion is concerned. By 
all means, let us have stories like Our Man at St. Mark's 
(Concluded on page 268) 
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A Meditation on the Crucifix 



By PHYLLIS GRAHAM 

{Continued from page 263) 



\iAS, the story is not ended. We are still in the throes 
3f this denouement. And we cannot know what twist of 
fate will resolve it for us — or against us. 

However, minds that have freed themselves from the 
slavery to "revealed truth" whidi is the root cause of 
muddled thinking and its inexhaustible crop of evils, can 
it least examine our situation objectively. It is clear 
to them that this total collapse on the world front of the 
'Christian morality" persona has exposed without mercy 
he real schizoirfirenic character of Christianity. This 
/iolent disintegration of the system ol ethics which has 
formed our culture and held our society together, by 
lubious means but with passable efficiency, is directly 
:aused by disruptive forces inherent in its nature. For 
i)eneath the facade of "peace and goodwill" has always 
w^orked "not peace, but a sword". Behind the smiling 
tnask ct "God so loved the world" glares the Eichmann 
iorror of "Depart from me, ye cureed, into everlasting 
ire". And so, logically and unsurprisingly, beneath the 
;urface beauty of Christian culture have br^ and multi- 
plied and flourished the vandal forces that negate human 
^ues. History is littered with the ruins ot their frequ^t 
ind inevitable eruptions, which the saner elements in 
Huristian consciousness have been powerless to suppress. 
'A city divided against itself . . .". And this was a dty 
lalf built on the shifting sands of infantile concepts, half 
3n the volcanic ground of power-hungry passions. As 
he former weakened before the onslau^t of new know- 
edge and mental freedom, so the latter strained more 
lesperately towards the final cataclysm that destroyed 
hem together. 

For they are destroyed, as a living whole, even if their 
iaunting ^osts still try to get a grip on the world of flesh 
md blood. Their appalling end has demonstrated too 
:learly that no system of morality based on infantUe con- 
cepts and ruling by dictatorship can ever again dominate 
3ur intellig^ce so disastrously; still less could it ever 
cement our societies, h^ our international relations, give 
x>herent unity to world politics. Unless indeed history 
-epeats itself in another total eclipse as fatal as the shadow 
yt the cross that blotted out the sun of man's achievements 
wo thousand years ago and once again Homo sapiens 
s reduced to the state of infancy and the need for infant 
Uet. Putting aside this grun threat of possibly even more 
lopeless r^ression (atomic assaults may leave him, for 
nstaiice, a raving lunatic) it is clear that only sane prihilo- 
ophy and Humanist ideals in practice can cater for him 
it his present age. 

But a further insight awaits this clarity of vision in 
mbiassed minds. The impact of it is grave, terrible. There 
s a horrifying sense in which vanquished Christianity is 
he victor, for while its defeat has set us free from the 
•moral" side of its split perscMiality, the prcrfound inmior- 
Jity of its darker depths has bequeathed itself to us in the 
rery moment of its self-destruction. It placed in our hands 
he ultimate weapon of the Church Militant, that principle 
nherited from Jehovah, practised with such zeal through- 
mt the history of Judeo-Christianity, brought to such 
)erfection in the religio-political struffije of the Second 
Vorld War: namely, the grandly simple policy of mass- 
!Xtennination. 

No sooner was it placed in our hands than we used it. 



We too became the victims of the psychopathic under- 
world of that Nazi-Fascist system which has mis-shaped 
our destinies for twenty cmturies. Our final retaliation 
on the German cities, all pretence ot bombing military tar- 
gets abandoned for the sole aim of wiping out populations, 
was the first-fruits of our deadly inheritance. With the 
unequivocal total-massacre of Hiroshima we entered into 
the full recognition of our l^jitee-ship The mantle 61 
the Nazis fell upon us with all tiie mystical solenmity of 
that old yet startlingly new in its modem interpretation: 
"Thou Shalt not kill .. . but ye shall slaughter with limit- 
less ferocity on as cosmic a scale as your evcrfving power- 
knowledge shall enable you". 

Thus It is clear that the very disintegration of this evil 
system— which I equate with the "crucifix-mentality"— 
has thrown up evils more appalling than the viciousness 
of its apparent self. And it is also tragically evident that 
the days of its power are not over; that the more deeply 
sinister elements from its subterranean darkness have 
erupted to the surface of our world scene and are very 
much alive. "The evil that men do lives after them . . .". 
What then of that sum-total of evil which is the l^jicy of 
millions of men, of generations, of centuries of genera- 
tions? For systems are nothing but the thought-forms 
and the thou^t-confomdngs of multitudes of men. No 
wonder then that our excruciated century of transition 
should be faced with a legacy of evil so all-pervading and 
so ^oulishly alive. 

Our Meditation on the Crucifix has led us along sombre 
paths. More sombre, and certainly more meanin^ul, than 
the imaginings of our little nun, which skim the surface 
symbolism of the guilt-fear-gloom-and-blood image that 
she holds m her hand, but have not the faintest perception 
of the guilt-fear-gloom-and-blood realities it has stamped 
on our world. 

Nevertheless, as I watch her, observing on her rapt face 
the reflection of her fervent but misplaced devotion, it 
occurs to me that this unprofitable contemplation could 
indicate, to us who are free, a way of action. That per- 
petual shaping and moulding of her personality on the idea 
of God which she calls prayer, and which indeed has 
power to shape and mould human disaster, since the God 
to whom she prays is the cruellest of the gods; does it not 
suggest to us an mner process by which we too could 
accumulate power, towards an altogether antithetic end? 

We who have attained mental freedom, and long to 
share this priceless treasure with all our fellow men, so 
often feel stunned and helpless beneath the colossus of 
ancient imbecility that bestrides our world. There seems 
so little we can do, individually or collectively, to shake 
c^ this Old Man of the Sea whose burden grows heavier 
on the bowed minds of mai as they struggle through 
deep waters to what appears inevitable doom. We do all 
we can, through any active means open to us; but our 
very concept of freedom forbids and prevents us from 
impressing it with any kind erf force on the minds of others, 
even — to borrow that most noxious of dogmatic excuses — 
**for their own good". 

But there is surely a way, a quiet way, serene and con- 
fidrat in that inner citadel of our own possession command, 
ing the vistas of illimitable freedom. 

(Continued on page 270) 
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This Belieying World 



It is worth noting that the Prime Mmlster and the Leader 
of the Opposition, though both practising Christians, leave 
God Ahnighty out of their speeches. There was a time 
when our P^rliam^itarians hardly ever spoke on what 
they were going to do for the country without bringing 
into their speeches, "with God's help", or "iM:aise the 
Lx>rd", or "thanks to Jesus'\ or some other similarly 
divine expression. But these days it is Secularism which 
holds the Md. Both Government and Opposition alike 
emphasise that what they want is the good of the people 
here and now. And this is exactly what secularism has 
always stood for. Here and now and not "up there" in 
the future. 

We note — ^not without a little amusement — that the Bishop 
of Southwark "welcomes" the promotion of Dr. Cowderoy, 
who is the Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark, to 
Archbishop. Dr. Stockwood wants his Anglican con- 
gregation to meet the Roman Catholic one as often as 
possible (Daily Express, 2/8/65) and hopes a similar 
friendship "will spread to every parish". We cannot help 
wondering whether Dr. COwderoy is just as enthusiastic 

about it? 

• 

The Roman Church has, and always has had, one object 
in view with the Anglican Church. It is to devour it 
There cannot be two masters in the Christian household. 
The Church has never really changed on this. A Roman 
bishop could meet an Anglican bishop quite courteously 
of course, but wh^ it comes to meeting each other not 
socially but on the Christian religion — that is quite a 
different kettle ot fish. 

• 

Anyone who has visited Speakers' Comer in Hyde 
Park in the past, particularly before the last war. will have 
noticed how little love was lost between the speakers for 
various sects ot Christians, and how violence, if there was 
any, was mostly against unbelievers. Nowadays, as the 
Daily Mcdl (3/8/65) has remarked, it is the racial ques- 
tion which may well break out in "physical violence". 
Lord Soper, who knows Speakers' Comer, wamed 
the House erf Lords about it. "There were now there", he 
pomted out "as many coloured as there were European 
people". But — and this is interesting — "And there were 
as many people inciting to racial hatred or discrimination 
the colour of whose skin was dark, as there were those 
who were similarly inciting to racial hatred others whose 
skin was white**. 

In onffiR words, when it amies to tolerance of other 
people's views, about the only ones who really practised 
it were the Freethinkers and Rationalists, precisely because 
they put reas(Hi before religion or race. Nothing breeds 
intolerance as much as religion or racism. 

Some mcwths ago {Daily Express 31/12/64), the then 
mere Rev. Dr. Donald Soper's great "dream*' was "to ban 
the Bible**. Now that he is Lord Soper. has he suggested 
this to the House of Lords? "The present situation with 
regard to the Scriptures is intolerable** he says. We are 
not quite sure what he means. Does he mean that the 
Bible is no longer God*s Precious WcmxI for the Salvation of 
Mankind — or what? He does suggest that the Bible 
"represents an mtellectual incubus**: and he calls for a 
"new start** to be made with "this most controversial 
document**. But "new starts" have been constantly made 
with the Bible, and they generally end up at the same 



place. If he really wants to make some headway, however, 
his Lordship mi^t inform the Upper House of the new 
start made by Thcnnas Paine in The Age of Reasoon, 



The Greatest Story Ever Told ? 

Joseph Lewis. Editor of the American Age of Reason 
magazine, rqports in its May-June issue that, some yean 
2i%o, when his book The Bible Unmasked, was first pub- 
lished, he received a most cordial letter from Fulton 
Oursler, praising the work. 

Shortly after, Fulton Oursler became a "convert** to a 
particular religion and proceeded to write a book, using 
the same text and quotations from the Bible which Mr. 
Lewis had done, but with the opposite conclusion! Fulton 
Oursler called his book The Greatest Story Ever Tdd, 
and he made an mormons sum of money out of the sales. 
Here is the text of Fulton Ousler*s letter to Mr. Lewis, 
written in his own handwriting: — 
My dear Lewis: 

Thanks for writing The Bible Unmasked, I hope you will 
write more like it. One of the greatest New York book rctaikn 
told me last night your book was fildiy and he woold not 
order it— not realising that all the filth is quoted from the 
Bible. I hope to have the pleasure of meeting you sometimB. 

Cordially, 

FtJL-IDN OURSLEB. 

When Fulton Oursler*s book was pubUshed, Mr. Lewis 
sent him a letter, asking the question: "What Price Fulton 
Oursler?** He received no answer. 

Several years ago, it was pubUcly announced, that Car! 
Sandburg had been comissioned to write the scenario for 
the motion picture of The Greatest Story Ever Told. Upon 
learning of this, Mr. Lewis wrote Mr. Sandburg the follow- 
ing letter: — 

Dear Mr. Sandburg: 

It is with much regret we have to remind you of what yoc 
are undertaking in helping produce The Greatest Story Eve 
Told. Creating this mythical character was the gr e at es t hoo 
ever perpetrated on the human race, setting dvilintjon btd 
two thousand years. Now, without realising what you in 
doing, you are siting it back another ceataiy by glanKiuiisiBg 
it in technicolour. It*s unthinkable that a man of your intdka 
can believe this mythical tale of Jesus. Pope BoniCace vm 
confessed it a fake by stating: "What profit hath not this f^bk 
of Jesus brought to us'*. 

Sincerely yours» 
«,,-.. Joseph Lewis 

Shortly after the receipt of this letter, says Mr. Lewis 
"there appeared in the press an item, to the effect, iha: 
Mr. Sandburg had relinquished this lucrative assignment" 
But Mr. Lewis adds, "Now that the picture has finalh 
been made, another cruel hoax has been perpetrated upoe 
the people". 



THE DEVIL-TAMER OF ST, MARK'S 

(Concluded from page 266) 

Parsons are so often jolly good fellows, but Freethinker? 
must fight with unrelaxing eneigy against then* being mad: 
the vehicle for forcing superstition down the mental gull«> 
<rf television watchers. 

I regret indeed having been bom long in advance of ibc 
time when audiences of the broadcasting services will have 
been emancipated from religious brainwashing. For thai 
time is not near, however much we wish it. We must stcr 
up our efforts to hasten the inevitable day when the inte& 
gence of viewers is no longer insulted by such shows - 
that which I have designated "The Devil-tamar of & 
Marky. 
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Notes and News 

Phere is a disturbing possibility, the New Scientist reported 
8/7/65), that the bald eagle, official emblem of the United 
itates may become extinct in its homeland. *'Not only 
lave the numbers of breeding pairs been dropping steadily 
or some years, but reports (rf infertility and nesting failure 
lave multiidied". Tlie Florida Everglades and Alaska 
ire the only places in the US where nesting success is 
lormal, and readers ot Rachel (^arson's Silent Spring (The 
Freethinker, 18/6/65) will not be surprised to leam that 
)DT residues from unhatched eggs have provided "strong 
vidence that organochlorine pesticides are at least partly 
esponsible for the sudden drop in numbers" of the species, 
tecent onnparative surveys have shown that, whereas 
Vancouver Island eagles fail to produce young in about 
0-30 per cent of nests, the figure for the US (exduding 
daska) is about 60 per cent. And the ''most obvious 
ifference between the two populations is exposure to 
esticides". 

it 

iN analysis by the US Fish and Wildlife Service of 53 
aid eagles recently found dead, sick or shot in the USA, 
utside Alaska, revealed that they all contained DDT resi- 
ues. And some of the "found dead" birds had larger 
>ncentrations of DDT in the liver than the known fatal 
!vel for experimental captive bald eagles. The American 
>vemment is now consulting with ornithologists to pre- 
are **a continent-wide management programme for their 
ational bird". But is the government prepared to tackle 
le real problem — ^that of the enormous insecticide in- 

Listry? 

it 

' IS doubtful", said a Catholic Herald editorial (7/8/65) 
M^hether anyone foresaw the volume of bitterness and 
iger which the decision and even more the manner <rf its 
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announcement, has provoked". The Herald was referring 
to the proposed absorption <rf Beaumont College at Old 
Windsor into Stondiurst CoU^e m Lancashire, which has 
brought protests from the parents of Beaumont's 260 boys, 
as well as a letter to the Times from "old boy" Lx>rd 
Justice Russell. The Society of Jesus, which runs both 
schools, has been accused of "submitting to the dictates of 
Rome", behaving in a manner that "smacks ot the Inquisi- 
tion", and of performmg a "gigantic confidence trick". 

• 
The decision to close Beaumont (which is still being con- 
tested) followed an 18 months' investigation by a Canadian 
Jesuit. Fr. Gordon George. It was approved by the 
General Congregation <rf the Society largely foreign, meet- 
ing in Rome, and was finally ratified by the recently 
elected General, Fr. Pedro Arrupe. And many parents 
and old boys argue that none of these parties could 
understand "the important place a public school like 
Beaumont commands in Britain" (Sunday Times, 8/8/65). 
But the order has a perfectly reasonable explanation for 
the amalgamation. The number of Jesuit teachers in 
Britain has declined to the point where "we can no longer 
continue our present commitments without the risk of 
serious harm to the work and those engaged upon it". 

• 
The Loyal Orange Institution of England has no time for 
ecumenical talk. In a leaflet protesting against the pro- 
posed visit of Pope Paul to consecrate the new Liverpool 
Cathedral, the Liverpool Province explains that it doesn't 
object to the Pope as a person — "he may be a very good 
man" — but to his office and blasphemous titles: not against 
"the Pope in his sin but the Pope in his splendour". And 
the Province cites the Scriptures (Gal. 1, 8) to "denounce 
him". More pertinently, me leaflet recalls modem papal 
action — or inaction — towards Fascism. Pope Pius XII 
could have excommunicated both Hitler and Mussolini, 
instead there were concordats; Father Tiso, the Jew-baiter, 
was promoted to Monsignor. Pius "honoured Marshal 
Petain and gave to the dictator Franco the highest papal 
honours". Even John XXIII, "who made strong protests 
against the persecution of his people behind the Iron Cer- 
tain, did nothing to relieve the Protestants of Colombia, 
although he was regularly mformed that hundreds had 
been martyred . . .". 

it 
We SEND our best wishes to the American Rationalist 
Federation, whidi will be holding its taith annual conven- 
tion on August 27th, 28th and 29th, at the Naprstek Bohe- 
mian Freethinkers School in (3iicago. 
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The power ot wrong thought chiefly shapes events on 
our pkuiet; but opposing and corrective thou^t-forces 
maintain our precarious balance towards survival — or have 
done up till now. The vast malevolence ot the former is 
thus itself a striking proof ct the latter's efficiency and 
power. Now if we, who have freed ourselves from the 
tyranny of falsdiood, could dedicate oursdves to these 
living thought-forms as totally as our nun to her con- 
templative prayer, making them the very substance of 
our life, our reason for living; could we not. working at 
this truer optds dd in the solitary cloisters of our own 
minds, set up a power-house of mental energy that would 
infiltrate, gradually transform, and ultimately conquer 
the mind of humanity? 

I think there can be no doubt as to the possibility, 
particularly if considered from the purely sci^tific view- 
point of the nature and activity of thought But there is 
one great thr^t, and there are limitations. Tune is against 
us. And the weakness of human nature, even enlightened 
nature, can fatally limit the production of this vital energy. 

To achieve what the mental power-houses of Christianity 
have achieved with such devastating thoroughness, de- 
forming the shape of world history to their own malevolent 
pattern, demands the same undiluted output of thought- 
energy, and more. Not indeed in any sort erf fanatic 
frenzy, or with the de-humanised mind-immolation of our 
praying nun. But through a quiet, untroubled, yet watch- 
ful and perpetual, direction of the whole inner being along 
the way of freedom: the peaceful yet unrelenting willing 
of it on the whole of mankind; the concept of universal 
mind-libaty realised, here and now, as the alpha and 
omega of our own individual existence. 

The "contemplatives*' amongst us will understand this 
without difficulty— and there are many more contempla- 
tives in the world than the world has any idea of. In actual 
fact, any mind that has shuffled off the mortal coil of false- 
hood and fought its purgative way into freedom has ipso 
facto entered the ranks of the "Illuminated". The obscur- 
ity of what I am trying to say — and saying it very badly, I 
know — should be no more obscure to them than the **ray 
<rf divme darkness** penetrated by the god-worshipper. 
Tlie obscurity lies in the words that struggle and fail to 
express, not in the reality. 

It can be a serious temptation to any of us to give up 
the effort in face erf the monstrous opposition, almost uni- 
versal, to the truth of freedom. Still easier to succumb to 
a world-weary desire to "let it all go** and enjoy (light- 
heartedly if we can) the ridies and pleasures of our 
perscmal release from servitude. That "blissful feeling of 
utter relief* so conmionly experienced and expressed by 
those who have shed the supernatural from their lives 
and turned then: backs on savage gods for ever, can prolong 
itself unduly in a self -bound, unprcrfitable dream ot Arcady. 

But dare we yield to either temptation? 

Today, as t^sions ti^ten in so many troubled places 
of the earth; while every hour men are killed or maimed 
in some mortal struggle somewhere on the globe, and 
women and little children share the horror and are shown 
no mercy; as our fear grows that these scattered fires may 
meet and flare out in the final conflagration that will engujf 
us all, and our planet with us, in the most hideous form 
of self-annihilation; face to face with apocalyptic warfare 
on our freedom even to exist, can we bear— <Ml afford — 



to i^y the rc^ of the ooUaborator. or sink into the feather* 
bed of dreamkuid? 

*There can be but litde liberty on earth**, said Robot 
Green IngersoU, *VhUe men worship a tyrant in heaven". 

If men continue to adore these monsters, who are nothii^ 
but projections of their own evil passions and p^nidous 
thought-forms, and to obey their "commands*', wbkb 
are willed upon men by authoritarian exfrioiters of human 
stupidity, not only will there be litde liberty, there will 
be none at all, for no one will be left alive to oijoy it 
(To a hypothetical handful of survivors in a radioactive 
gehenna, the sole prospect ot "liberty** would be a quick 
death). If therefore we refuse or n^ect to do \^iat wc 
can towards the dethronement of idols, we condemn to 
the f ri^tf ul results of their tyranny not cmly their mis- 
guided worshippers but ourselves. The serfs (rf all the 
earth's hoax-forms of guilt-fear-gloom-and-blood. and the 
sons of freedom, will perish togc^er in the holocaust 

Looking for the last time on our little nun, through 
whom, it would seem, we have learnt many things. I am 
startled to see the white veil glimmer into grey shadow, 
the dark habit shrink into nothingness, the face go out 
like a lamp extinguished. Nothing is left but the hands, 
and the st£u±. crude outline of the Thing they hold. 

As I watch in awed horror the hands change. The) 
change again and again, an endless concatenation of subde 
transf ormaticms; but their grip is constant on the hard bone 
of what they hdld. and this never changes. 

I recognise these hands as their plasma forms and re- 1 
forms, curving round the cross in their individual mouMs. 
betraying the secret erf their ownership. I distinguish tte 
jewelled hands of popes and prelates, the amethyst of 
bishops, the thin gold bands of the cons^scrated; tl^ rcHigh 
knuckles of peasants, the hard fists of soldiers; the racked 
bones of the tortured; the trembling dutch of the cob' 
demned, the grip of the despairing, the weak clasp of the 
dying. And gradually, thou^ its form never changes, the 
substance of What is held is transmuted: from an idol it 
becomes a weapon. And now the hands that come to it 
have it in a vice-grip, hard, coarse, cruel, merciless ringed I 
or ringless, hands drformed to the tallons of vultures, the ! 
claws of wild beasts, the wily paws of great cats that' tor- 
ture their prey before the kill. 

Until from the last dreadful fin^rs, which have lost a!i 
semblance to humanity, materiahses— not the shape of 
a vamiMre or hywia-^ut the form of a man. I reco^iise 
the Franciscan habit, then the curiously veiled eyes and 
fanatical face above it; and as I stare the habit changes 
to a military uniform; the face changes also, horribly, but 
it is still Brother Filipovitch, only now in charge erf a con- 
centration camp somewhere in the hell-on-euth of a tor- 
tured, desecrated Europe. 

And now I see that he has two weapons: the crucifix 
held high in his left hand, and strapped to his ri^t shouMer 
the mauser—the throat-cutting knife shaped like a crescent 
and sharpened to the last razor-edge of e&dcacy. 

Thus doubly armed— and which is the more terribk 
weapon of the two?— he sallies forth with a group of 
fellow-murderers on a throat-cutting competition amoog 
his wretched prisoners, the victims bdng diosen at ran- 
dom and the honours awarded fc^ the neatest, most 
dexterous severance of the jugular vein. 

The hideous scenes of carnage fade, the last screams c^ ' 
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nortal terror, the groans of that atrocious agony, die 
Lway. Brother F meJts away also, no doubt to that limbo 
>f safety and comfort which engulfed so many of the same 
Ik who slipped mysteriously, through inexplicable holes 
n the net ot international justice . . . 

I am back again in the cloistral silence. The last rays 
yt ev^iing sui^ght bathe the walled patio, red-gilding the 
retted stonework of gracious windows. They linger on 
mother human form, so very diff^ent, yet likewise in uni- 
brm, for she belongs to one o( the multitudinous raiments 
){ the Church Militia. She is armed with the Franciscan's 
eft-hand weapon, ^diich, if it lacks the deadly sharpness 
)f the mauser, has far more sinist^ business to accon^>lish 
ban the mere slitting di human throats like slaughtered 
>igs. 

I watch her as she lifts it to her lips. They imprint, with 
everent passion, a kiss on each wound of the Otidfied. 

And it seems to me, in the dark flush of the dying sun, 
hat her lips bleed, that her pale face, her white vefl. and 
ler whole person, are bathed in blood ... not from the 
'wounds" of the "Son of God", but from the mad butchwy 
it insane sdf-martyrdom needlessly endured by the sons 
)f Man. 

(Poncluded) 

The Scientific Method 

VuAT hopes and fears does the scientific method imply for 
nankind? I do not think that this is the right way to put 
he question. Whatever this tool in the hand of man will 
nxxluce depends entkely on the nature oi the goals alive 
n this mankind. Once these goals ^st, the scientific 
nethod furnishes means to realise them. Yet it cannot 
umish the very goals. The scientific method itself would 
lot have led anywhere, it would not even have been bom 
vithout a passionate striving for clear understanding. 

Perfections of means and confusion of goals seems — ^in 
ny opinion — to characterise our age. If we desire sincerely 
md passionately the safety, the welfare and the free 
levelopmoit of the talents of all men, we shall not be in 
vant of the means to approach such a state. Even if only 
t small part of mankind strives for such goals, then: super- 
ority will prove itself in the long run. 

— ^Albert Einstein. 

The above was the conclusion of a recording made bv Einstein 
or a Science Conference in London on September 2ith, 1941. It 
vas included in Oiit of My Later Years, published by the PhUo- 
ophical Library, USA] 

The True Eeumenism 

Phb Dutch govemmait has paid Fl. 100,000 (£10,000) 
Qto the Ddence and Aid Fund for the victims of South- 
\frican racial l^slation. This led inunediately to a spon- 
aneous unity between all the "Christian*' — ^i.e. the Catholic 
ind the diverse Protestant — parties. 

Without excepticxi and in perfect harmony, this united 
ront, extending from the Catholic clericals to their anti- 
xxles of the fervent anti-papist minuscule Protestant 
rroups expressed its disapprobation of the governmental 
tot. The Defence and Aid Fund (recommaided by the 
JN) was alleged to be a Communist and subversive organi- 
^tion. A Ptotestant MP as all his political friends, a 
later of •*dirty" materialism, feared Uiat the gift might 
mdanger our economic relations with South Africa. 

Sudd^y and for a moment the reactionary nature of 
:;:!hristian politics peeped out of the usual democratic 
ihrBsedogy, 

A. M. VAN DER GlEZEN. 



Shakespeare and Freethinking 

MoE^RN RESEARCH scholars tell us that Shakespeare was 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer of his time, employing an 
army of ghost writers. These ghosts, in their turn, were 
not above making use of anything that was available- 
slipping in, say, existing poems which would correspond 
today to popular verses on a popular calendar. Lideed, the 
erudite have been able to demonstrate that there is hardly 
an original word in some <rf the plays. Yet all of this does 
not discountenance the fact that Shakespeare acted as a 
creative editor of the material. It is, therefore, perfecdy 
legitimate for David Tribe to prove textually that The 
Bard was both a freethinker and a humanist. 

He points out, with a most happy s«ise of mischief, 
that it would not be in the interests of those who gloss 
grammar school texts to reveal our national poet as both 
a sceptic and a queer. Then, in his Freethought And 
Humanism In Shakespeare (Pioneer Press, 2s.), Mr. Tribe 
demolishes the pretensions of the "respeSctable establish- 
ment** one by one. 

The Catholics, for instance, try to claim Shakespeaie; 
but Mr. Tribe argues convincingly that **Shakespeare*s 
reacdon against Puritanism was a tribute not to Catholic- 
ism but to Humanism.** In the plays, the angels and 
demons, so dear to the miracle and morality plays, are 
replaced with spirits and classical gods and goddesses. 
"In Shakespeare's world there is no place for either 
original sin or divine grace**; and amid an amplitude (rf 
supporting reasons, Mr. Tribe mentions how many of the 
great characters commit suicide. Again The Swan of Avon 
never reconmiended the Bible as inspbatioiud reading, 
and when it came to the "after-life** he took the brave 
stand that "The rest is silence*'. If he used the word 
"God** he employed it "as a word full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing save to the character who spoke**; and 
if he introduced "sin** and "heaven** into the sonnets, 
it was surely because "antisodal bdhaviour** or "psychol- 
ogical region'* are hard to fit into imabic pwitameters. 

Mr. Tribe*s contribution is a closely reasoned and brill- 
iant paper, and everyone should study it to see why 
Swinburne declared: "Shakespeare was in the genuine 
sense — that is, in the best and highest meaning of the 
word — a Freethinker.** The paper was originally read in 
the Alliance Hall, London, on the ev^ing of May 19th, 
1964, when the National Secular Society celebrated the 
quater-centenary of the birth of William Shakespeare; 
and the author pays a tribute to this occasion when 
Richard Ainley and Joan Miller and other famous and 
gifted performers read the poetry. Now, with the booklet, 
there is the consolation of a most attractive production, 
the cover reproducing the portrait by Martin Droeshout 
and quoting from Harold Pinter. 

One hopes that in the same way that David Tribe has 
viewed "Shakespeare** through the texts, other freethink- 
ing scholars may be moved to view Shakespeare through 
the family. So much can be learnt, for example, from The 
Bard*s change of attitude towards his "heroines** when 
his brother became too old to play the roles. This is a 
task which should not be left to "religious commentators", 
but one which should be tackled by someone who will 
mterpret history and not read "an interpolation** into the 
facts. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and inquir- 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, London, 
S.E.I. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

NEW MORALITY OR NONE AT ALL 

Mrs. Ebury's analysis of Christian morality is not only indisputable 
— ^it never was in dispute! 

I maintain that to start a family before comj^eting the training 
which should enable one to support it is bad sense. 

The remedy is effective birth control. 

The Roman Catholic complainants to the Frank's Commission 
think the remedy is Christian morality. Indignant at this idea, I 
wrote an article in an attempt to r^ute them. Mrs. Ebury, by 
further underlining the nihilistic and masochistic nature c^ tradi- 
tional Christian sex morality, strongly reinforces my original argu- 
ments. 

For this, I thank her. 

GiLUAN Hawtin. 
[This correspondence is now dosed — Ed.] 
REUGIOUS INSntUCnON IN SCHOOLS 
I notice (The Guardian, 6/8/65) that the Minister of Education 
has replied to a parliamentary question by saying that he will 
only interfere concerning the present position of RI in schools if 
there is consensus of opinion with regard to the desirable changes. 
Such an answer is curious and pennits of h'ttle hope for the Free- 
thinker at the moment Despite much verbal parade of meetings 
between Christian and Humanist educationalists, it is less than 
likely that any consensus of opinion will be reached which will 
satisfy the Secularist, In fact, there is very real danger that a so- 
railed consensus might be reached which could have the sole effect 
of paring away some of the difficulties which Christians find 
within the practical outcomes of the 1944 Education Act. At the 
same time, it is nonsense to pretend that the present situation has 
been reached by any past consensus of opimon. It was reached 
in fact by Cardinal Kinsley and Archbishop Temple cashing in 
on the wartime situation, assisted by various "Free Churchmen" 
who hoped that, by putting their historic principles concerning 
religion and the secular state into pawn, they might gain some- 
thing for themselves. 

There is a lesson in this parliamentary reply for Freethinkers 
generally. They must contmue with an all-out and long-term 
campaign for secular education whatever soi-disant Christian 
educationalists may say. In the end, a consensus of bpinion may 
not be reached, but it might well be that a volume of radical 
protest could be roused which would sweep away RI, reUgioiis 
assemblies and other state educational panderings to the Churches 
for good and all. In the meanwhile, it is up to parents and 
teachers of rationalistic views to take the fullest advantage of the 
"contracting-out'* machinery as it exists at the present time. 
Various chores and burdens attend the inculcation oi religion in 
the schools, such as the policing bf assembly. The rationalistic 
teacher should contract out and leave such work to those who 
support RI in the schools. As they believe that they have the 
help of the Holy Spirit in their task, they cannot complain that 
they are put at a disadvantage. 

F. H. Amphlett Micklewrioht. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF PRIORITIES 

In a recent letter in TkiB Freethinker Glenn P. Turner of 
Wisconsin shows that he shares a common misunderstanding of 
the importance c^ having a loyalty which takes precedence over 
other loyalties. As I see it a person has to preserve an attitude 
to life which has regard to several levels of interest. Working 
from the centre outwards, personal survival comes first, then 
family matters, then city matters, then state matters, then con- 
tinental matters and finsdly world affairs. 

If we now consider the relations between these various levels of 
interest, we will see that the higher levels must take (precedence 
over the lower levels. For example the family man is obliged 
to forswear selfishness in the absolute sense if the family is to 
become a friendly group — ^and of course this also applies to all 
other members of &e family if it is to live harmomously. The 
same principle applies to other levels "above" the family accord- 
ing to the scale I have suggested. For example, city councillors 
cannot expect to gain spedal privileges for themselves or their 
families without the question of justice to all families being raised 
by other family men in the city. Thus, at this level city loyalties 
have to take precedence over family loyalties. Similariy national 
politicians cannot be allowed to put the interests of their own city 
above the interests of bther cities: national loyalties must take 
precedence over city loyalties if the nation is to work as a friendly 
or co-operative group. 

The point I was trying to make in my letter "The Way Forward" 
was to indicate that the civic consciousness of most himian beings 
breaks down at this point and that common sense and lo^c 
requires the human beings of our time to understand this situation 



and do something about it. 

In other words I am not to be understood as advocatin£ that 
as Mr. Turner puts it, we must "fight nationalism and love of odc t 
country**. It is a question of establishing a new chief loyalty tc 
extricate mankind from the national interests. A "my coanto 
right or wrong" attitude of mind is prevalent all over the world 
and tit, Arnold Toynbee. the emment historian, has rightly 
pointed to nationalism of this kind as being the greatest existing 
danger to human survival. In a recent letter to me he wrote, i 
agree, as you realise, that we must have a worid society ... and 
have it on a basis of a loyalty of individuals to the worid com- 
munity that will be paramount over their loyalty to their k)ca} 
states . I don't think the issue I am concerned with can be jkr 
any more clearly or succinctly than that 

I would now like to turn to another sentence in Mr. Gkno 
Turner's letter which indicates some misunderstanding. He writes, 
"I hope some day to be able to say that I am a citizen bf UN 
and loyal to all hiunanity**. But if he reads the constitution of the 
UN he will find that Uiere can be no question of any penoo 
ever becoming a UN citizen. The only members are, by the 
constitution of that organisation, sovraeign states. Thus the UN is 
designed to perpetuate international anarchy rather than to pro- 
vide a supra-national focus for the loyalty of all human beuigs. 
This is why the present constitution must be scrapped as a pioper 
basis for world peace and means foimd for merging nations under 
supra-national government. 

If the members of the European Common Market were to 
succeed in setting up a European Parliament to which all matten 
relating to issues between the states concerned could be relierred 
for supra-national decision we would have moved effectivdy 
nearer to the ideal of a world-wide supra-national set-up. 

As regards Mr. Turner's own attitude, it is significant to idt 
mind that he says "I hope some day to be able to say that . . . 
I am loyal to all himianity". I think we should all be sayinf 
that we are now in this position. In other words I think tbe 
personal decision must precede effective working for the cod 
condition posited by the statement from Dr. Toynbee. Whoi a 
majority of the persons in the world make a clear decision for 
giving their top loyalty to mankind we will have taken the fini 
necessary step on the way forward to world peace. 

E. G. MACFARUtNt 

NEW PAPERBACKS 

PAN BOOKS 

The Story of Language C L. Barber 6s. 

The Life Savers Ritchie Colder 3s. 6d. 

The Pan Book of One-Act Plays Selected by /. Af . Chariton 3$. 6<l 

The Bull of Minos O^us.) Leonard Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

Lost aties (illus.) Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

The Great Invasion (illus.) Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

The Tiger of Chin (Ulus.) Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

The Lost Pharaohs (illus.) Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

Life Under the Pharaohs (illus.) Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

Wonders of Antiquity (illus.) Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

Enemy of Rome (illus.) Cottrell 3s. 6d. 

The Mountains of Pharaoh (illus.) Cottrell 5s. 

The Treasures of Time (illus.) Edited by Leo Deuel 5s. 

Rebirth of Britain Eighteen Contributors 5s. 

The Deprived Child and Adoption Mary Ellison 3s. 6d. 

Missing from Home Ellison 3s. 6d. 

Yoiu- Emotional Problems Peter Fletcher 3s. 6d. 

Good Speaking Mrs. A. Af. Henderson 3s. 6d. 

Women and Fatigue Dr, Marion Hilliard 3s. 6d. 

The Pan Book of Great Composers Gervase Hughes 3s. 6d- 

The Pan Book of Opera Arthur Jacobs and StarUey Sadie 6s. 

The Explosion of British Society 1914-62 Arthur Marwick 3s, 6d 

The Pan Book of Astronomy (lUus.) James Muirden 5s. 

The World's Living Religions Geoffrey Parrinder 3s. 6d, 

The Splendour ot Greece (illus.) Robert Payne 5s. 

The Roman Triumph (illus.) Payne 5s. 

Battle for the Mind Dr. William Sargant 3s. 6d. 

Straight and Crooked Thinking Robert H. Thouless 3s. 6d. 

Good English G. H. Vallins 3s. 6d. 

Better English Vallins 3s. 6d. 

The Best English Vallins 3s. 6d. 

You and Your Child Dr. Winifred de Kok 3s. 6d. 

Your Baby and You (illus.) de Kok 3s. 6d. 

Childbirth Without Fear (illus.) Grantly Dick-Read 5s. 

The Dark Worid of Witches (illus.) EHc Maple 3s. 6d. 

The Shoes of the Fisherman Morris West 3s. 6d. 

Plus postage from The Freethinker Bookshop 
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The Business 



By CnXlAN 



^Jo SOCIETY has ever been, or is. without behaviour norms, 
)r mores, ideas of what is permitted or forbidden, ethical, 
noral, right or wrong. Religious systems, of which the 
rhristian is possibly the most complex, and certainly the 
)est known to us, claim authoritarian sanctions. Other 
ystems are man-centred, and utilitarian. Only compara- 
ively recently have researchers, schooled in anthropology 
ind psychology, studied them objectively, and traced all 

economic and other 
liverse social causes. 

The Roman Catholic 
Church has claimed to be 
he unique, original and 
>nly form of Christianity, 
t is a truism that its critics 
urned this against itself by 
ccusing it of obtaining 
/ithin its amorphous nature 

he most vestiges of primitive absurdities. To regard it 
5 a system of ethics is largely to read into it a later 
ationaJism and modem enlightenment. Its central dogma 
oncems a Man-God who is consumed to enable mortals 
3 make themselves God-Man. The fears of prehistoric 
aan are projected into superstitions. It is rational to fear 
re, but not to evolve an eternal hell. One may not move 
lie saints by prayer, but one is moved by contemplation 
f the saints to prayer. Dying, He gave Himself for us, 
nd by dying, mortification in the midst of life, we resolve 
urselves back into Him. It is the ultimate in fetishism. 
riest or PoKceman? 

But few aim at complete immolation. For the every- 
ay Christian the matter is reduced to going without salt 

1 one's porridge when one has an exam to pass, or giving 
p the cinema in Lent when mother is ill. This amount 
f self-sacrifice does not impede natural vigorous human 
rowth, the well-springs of physical and mental develop- 
lent. The ordinary Catholic family today, going to con- 
jssion on Saturday evening, mass Sunday morning, and a 
xiality mid-week, adverts not in the least to the fact that 
s material surroundings are due to progress in the sciences 
lade in spite of Christian traditionalism. But these eccle- 
astical institutions exist, people bom into them see their 
arents revere them from their earliest years, accept them 
5 part of their needs and background. Since most people 
ave a sense of what is right and decent, what is l^t 
x^hewed. what is all right, what is caddish, in most like- 
hood they would lead lives precisely the same as if they 
ere not sincere, yet in a sense, nominal adherents, of 
hristian Churches. It is a moot point whether the priest or 
le policeman keeps them in order in the last analysis. 
I short, I am claiming that most English Christian church- 
)ers lives are mouldal by an environment which, both in 
s idealistic and its materialistic origins is not only non- 
hristian, but to an increasing degree, anti-Christian. If 
le reader protests there is little new in this, I agree, but I 
ant to reiterate it for what follows. 

For the vast number of churchgoers, even the "births, 
saths and marriages" type, do not realise or advert to 
lis. They project their feelmgs of decency, fair-play and 
rdinary common honesty on to their superstitious Chris- 
an mystery religion. The religion of mystery cults, magi. 



miracles, is domesticated, through the processes of upbring- 
ing in home and school, to stand for all their ordinary, 
everyday needs. A universal religion, upwelling from the 
savageries of the remote past, does not equate too well 
with the complexities of contemporary technological 
society. But one must get on with life; there isn't time 
to work out all the discrepancies. In the lives of the more 
thoughful, though, there almost certainly will occur a time 

when the particularities of 
oprHidNS ^^^^ religion are exammed 

more minutely. I think 

then, that one of several 
i* 1/f I * * things may occur. 

Of Morality jhe person takes the 

maxims of Christianity liter- 

HAW 1 IN eschews his relatives, sup- 

presses the desires of hSs 
will, his mind, flesh and senses. This form of "life", being 
virtually incompatible with competitive careerism and 
civilised society, drains off its victim into a religious order. 
iDcoasisteiicies 

Altematively, the Christian may intensify some form of 
religious activity, but achieve a personal synthesis with his 
mode of life "in the world". These are usually very active 
types of people. Unless some very hard knock comes their 
way, their practicality tends to restrict them from seeing 
inconsistencies in their professions. 

Now, if the first type of person, above has a strong 
emotive nature, physical strength, and a not particularly 
original caste of mind, they may last till the end. On the 
other hand, some may get an insight into the nature of 
their religion which they never had before, realise that if 
carried out to the letter, Christianity is not possible, and 
find their way to a secularism which realises the most 
practical religion to be self-help. 
Reigioii and Sex 

Now the Freethinker may clearly, and very truly, see 
that, essentially. Christian religion is inimical to sex. A 
Freethinker would doubtless argue much religious energy 
is sex-derived and sex-fed; sex accounts for ecstasies, 
flagellation, the more extreme forms of asceticism, and 
much sickly devotionalism. Indeed, the major dogmas can 
be explained in terms of sex fantasies. To this, the Chris- 
tian apologist replies that they are not manichees, that 
sex is God-given and must be given back to Him too, and 
attempts to draw a line between sanctified sex and mor- 
bidity. 

Two things may be remembered. First, most ordinary 
everyday Christians of the type I have already attempted 
to describe — i.e. those that do not very closely associate 
logical objective belief with their way of life, m the sense, 
not of being hypocrites, but of missing implications — ^have 
a quite normal and healthy everyday attitude to sex. 
Secondly, there exists a second contradictory, saner tradi- 
tion. The organised Churches have realised that the 
generations only contmue through this means. Mother- 
hood is honoured. A great deal of attention is given to 
family life. The centre of Christmas is a baby. 

It is precisely because of the stress on the cohesion of 
family life, that the very concept of illegitimacy, recently 
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referred to in our correspondence columns* can have rele- 
vance only in relation to the traditional Christian view of 
Intimacy. Secularists and Freethmkers, standing outside 
this Christian view, rejecting sacramental marriage, believe 
marriage ideally subsists only as long as love, and believe 
the birth (rf children — ^whether one opts for quins with the 
aid of a fertiUty drug, or none at alt--should be voluntary 
and regulated. For a family of nine to have a tenth child, 
in certain circumstances may be more immoral than for 
two young unmarried people to b^et out of love. A 
person who does not recognise wedlock, cannot be shocked 
by children being bom out of it! A love-child bom out of 
wedlock is intrinsically more desirable than an unwantol 
child bom within it. It is desirable that with time such 
should find social acceptance. It has bee^ said that (it is 
counted as an expression of Christian liberalism) there are 
no illegitimate children, only illegitimate parents. I myself 
would like to quarrel with the statement that there are any 
illegitimate parents either — ^with one possible exception. 
Commoo-SenBe Morality 

For to have children brfore the tree is ripe, seems to me 
a tragedy Surely one is better able to cope, emotionally, 
mentally, materially, and provide those things all parents 
desire for then: children, if one has first had as long a 
training as one's capacities merit, without the distractions 
and responsibilities of child-rearing? Still, even here, 
readers of recent correspondence in the Times Educational 
Supplement must appreciate that marriage for students 
will, of course, be an individual choice. But, even rejecting 
all supematuralism, all preconceived, ecclesiastically- 
imposed notions, there may be strong pradential reasons 
for delaying having children, though not necessarily 
abstaining from sex. Reasons of study, or of finance, 
would seem to be among those to the forefront. This does 
not mean that sex need be delayed, though sometimes one 
rather wonders if the modem world has not gone too 
far in the other direction of making sex compulsoryl 
There is healthy abstinence, and the promiscuity of Brave 
New World, It however, sex be not delayed, and pro- 
creation must, the obvious sheer basic necessity is an 
eflScient contraceptive. This is a matter of medicme, of 
physiology. It is common sense. In the social context it 
is morality! At least it is my morality — a, humane, 
utilitarian, common-sense morality. 

For this reason I denounced in a previous article, the 
attempts of a small reactionary Roman Catholic group 
in Oxford to tell the Frank's commission that having babies 
out oi wedlock was due to the shocking declension from 
Christian standards. Not to have an unwanted child 
either in or out ot marriage, is common sense. But this 
common sense, to be carefully distinguished from Chris- 
tian morality, is too often claimed as such. 
Eyeryone's Heritage 

Full, real, complete Christian sex morality is, as I have 
attempted to outline, at best dubious, at worst pemicious. 
But it ought to be bome in mind that the vast majority <rf 
ordinary Christians in present-day England hold only a 
very attenuated form of Qiristianity. In many cases it 
has shed almost every connection with its original, ascetic, 
mystery-religion origin. What people are really clinging 
on to is common sense which they confuse with the full- 
blooded Christianity that not one person in a million 
bothers with. If everyone who calls himself a Christian 
were to accept this, hook, line and sinker, the world would 
come to a standstill. Meanwhile, Christians are claiming 
that common-sense which is everyone's heritage as the 
monopoly of Christian ethics. We must expose their trick 
for what it is, and this can only be achieved by clear think- 
ing, plain speaking and militant action. 



Atheists Banners Forward Go 

By DAN O'NEILL 

On the day, so confid^tly, even jubilantly awaited by he 
fiercer Fundamentalist opponents, when the thuiideri)di 
smacks down like an apocalyptic shot across his bows. 
George A. Woodcock, Britain's oldest atheist missionao, 
might start believing. If not, he has been frequently 
wamed, a second will sizzle down after and Mr. Wood- 
cock, his "atheist propaganda", and his banners shouting 
that "Atheism is the Tmth" will be dispatched like some 
pantomime demon with only a hint of smoke and the srod) 
of charred cardboard to mark his passing. 

But knowing Manchester's wejUher as well as only a 
man who spends most of his life on stre^ com^s in die 
city can know it, Mr. Woodcock feels that even a coujde 
of hi^-grade thunderbolts could have a perfectly natural 
explanation. It would take, he thinks, at least a large 
reproving finger wagging down at him from the douds 
to get him back into a church shouting his "Hallelujahs" 
with the rest of the saved, shouting them as lustily as be 
did 60 years ago in the Young Man's Bible Class at Sal 
ford. Until this happens, he says, he will continue to pro- 
pagate his irrdigion as fervently as the deacons of that 
Bible Class disp^ised their comforting beliefs. 

"Every Sunday I used to go", he recalls. "Believed in it 
all. Jonah, The Whale. Everything. I was brought up 
to it". But that, he adds, was before he discovered Dar- 
win and Huxley and his special aposde ot disbelief, Roben 
IngersoU. "I never went back to church after reading what 
they had to say. They made so much sense, you sec". 

It was wise for an atheist needmg a job in 1905 to be dis- 
creet in his bdiefs: Mr. Woodcock stayed at his work 
as a clerk in an insurance office because he refrained from 
trumpeting his message. "They wouldn't have liked mc 
to make it too obvious", he explains. But he r^red in 
1947 and m that year, cardboard banners flappii^ be 
started his crusade. Now although he is 80 "and start- 
ing to wither", he leaves his Oldham home four times a 
week to ddiver the word. 

He is accepted by the barrow boys and beggars whc 
share his pitches: perhaps they have more oistomens 
but Mr. Woodcock claims his share of converts. There 
are r^lars, too, he says proudly, who collect their fle* 
sustaining injections of atheism from him eadi week. 
They appear, like the diminutive man in an open-nedred 
shirt revealing an impressively tangled amount of chea 
hair, to buy their copy of The Fj^ethinker. and roek 
away until next week. Sometimes they will return fcf 
more detailed explanations from their mentor. 

Mr. Woodcock is a member of the National Secular 
Society and, says the Society's secretary, is one of the 
"two dozen" missionaries among the several thousand 
members. Mr. Woodcock, however, claims that he is 
unique. He is the only one who proselytises on what might 
be called a full-time basis. He is also the only one witfc 
banners, which he wears, in hat and waistcoat, Mdieievo- 
he goes. 

ITie trouble with the placards, though, he says sadly, b 
that they attract what he calls the wilder elem^it. **Ot 
I've had hooligans steal my hat many times. They lock 
it down the street". He pauses reflectively: **They'd leave 
me alone if the signs said that Jesus loved me. You see, 
they think they can get away with it if the mock an athe^ 
Public opinion being what it is". Still, Mr. Woodcod: 
admits that things are better now than they once were 
(Concluded on page 276) 
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A housewife's sphere of influence begins on her side <rf 
the front doorstep and often diJOfers greatly from that erf 
her partner in marriage. For, despite living in this space- 
ige, she is still the primitive female of ancient times, prone 
ind susceptible to traditional taboos and tribal usages, first 
implanted at her mother's knees and then duly fanned 
Juring her impressionable school-years and teenage by 
jilly playmates and the idle gossip ot her mother's over- 
:ralulous aquaintances. 

If a strictly orthodox housewife were asked why she 
«ras buying fish on Fridays, she would, in all probability, 
»y that it is in memory of the Lord's Supper and the 
'miraculous draught of fishes", and that she had always 
been taught to abstain from eating meat on that day. 
iVhat she does not know is that the so-called "Lord" is a 
X)mpletely imaginary figure, invented by the Church- 
Eathers during the third century to bolster up the most 
ibsurd creeds that religiously-crazed mmds ever concocted! 
[n those early centuries, it was the ambition (rf every 
Patriarch to make up a set of creeds accordmg to his 
)wn ideas and then to influence as many bishops as he 
:ould in order to have as many followers as possible. 

Then there would be innumerable plots to prevail upon 
he governors of provinces, palace officials, emperors and 
iieir wives, to lend their soldiery in support of this or that 
bishop and his particular creed. It was an unending 
struggle between rival factions and, merely to read the 
iistory of the early Oiurch with its constant persecutions 
uid consequent butcheries, is enough to turn anybody away 
Tom orthodox religion and its madness. 

Why do fishes have such a close connection with what 
s now called Christianity? Because it was a fish-cult, 
ust as the preceding era was a lamb-cult, both derived 
'rom the reigning zodiacal signs Pisces and Aries. The 
:entral-figure was called by the contemporary Greeks 
chthys 0>ig fish) and his followers minnows. Strange to 
ay, they never dubbed themselves pisciculi, which is 
:^tin for "little fishes" 

Apart from the fact that the New Testament is full of the 
ish-typology, the followers of the sect had the fish emblem 
)n their doorposts, their priests had a headdress in the 
ihape of a fish mouth (later called a mitre), fishes were 
>rinted on their burial-urns (not crosses), their Jesus-figure 
vas credited with multiplying fish by the basket-full, and 
)read too — all because he was "bom" in Virgo (the stellar 
;ign of bread — the star Spica meant a spike of wheat) and 
le functioned as the Avatar of the Pisces era. The word 
\vatar means "the descended deity in visible form", 
iccording to a dictionary explanation. No wonder then 
hat (apart from bread) fish became a kind of a ritualistic 
neal on a certain day. 

But why was the Friday chosen? According to the 
pinners of religious yams, Friday was supposed to be the 
lay when the "Christian Avatar" sacrificed himself tor 
he "salvation" of the world — ^which was quite a consign- 
nent. The real explanation is not so fantastic as the 
xx:lesiastical one. According to Hebrew and oriental 
aistom. the Sabbath and all the festivals too, began at 
undown of the previous day. Every Sabbath therefore 
tarts at sundown on Friday evening. If one were to pay 
I surprise visit to an orthodox Jewish family, one would 
ee on the table two specially baked loaves, elliptical in 
hape, covered with a richly embroidered velvet cloth, and 
lariked by two lighted candles. 



The loaves, presumably allegorical of two torsos, are 
covered with poppy-seeds, symbolising fertility! Grace 
is said, and all participants, children too, receive from the 
head of the family a piece of the crisply baked loaf and 
sip a few drops of wine from a communal glass. The meal 
that follows (depending on the district) consists of stuffed 
fish, prepared with spices and served cold, or fried or 
boiled fish. Anyhow, no matter what denommation (or 
none), fish is still on the menu on Fridays, as a relic from 
the Piscean age! 

Christian ecclesiasticism turned the homely little cere- 
mony of eating a small (Mece <rf bread and sipping a few 
drops ot wine into a fatuous "eucharist", an impressive 
word which l^ids itself so well to mystical hocus-pocus! 
Actually, it is Gredc and merely means to give thanks or 
to say grace. But tell that to a celebrant . . . 

When Leonardo da Vind painted his famous tempera 
on the wall of a convent refectory at Milan (1498), he 
called it the holy supper (la santa cena), but the English 
deceivers went one better and called it the "last" supper, 
implying that next day the central figure would be cruci- 
fied. In point of fact no crucifixion ever took place! 

Only m one other language is that meal called the "last" 
supper. The Spaniards call it ultima cena but the French 
call it la scdnte cine, the Germans Heilige Abendmahl, and 
the Dutch and Flemings het heilige avondmaal. All of 
these mean "the holy supper", except for the Spanish 
which copies the English. 

Another peculiar tradition prevails amongst many 
people and denommations. A husband is by his clergy 
"enjoined" to sleep with his wife on Friday evenings. 
Here, again, we have a faint echo from ancient times, when 
ritualistic love-feasts were part and parcel of the people's 
life. 

According to Church history, Agapae or love-feasts were 
closely associated with the eucharist, particularly amongst 
the early Christians. Apparently, these primitive devotees 
abused their licence to such an extent that the Church had 
to step in and separate the love^feasts from the eucharist! 
Later cm, the love-making was suppressed altogether, but 
persisted until the eighth century. Even today, the carnival 
which precedes Lent, is famed for its libertinism, particu- 
larly on the Continent. 

When the Bible was translated, the word agapae (mean- 
ing love) had become a "dirty" word, with the lamentable 
result that Paul's panegyric in praise of pure love — about 
the best diapter (1 Cor. 13) in all his letters— was utterly 
spoiled through the maudlin prudery of the timid trans- 
lators who, throughout, substituted the anaemic word 
"charity" for the g^test of all, love! 

Why does the bridegroom carry his bride over the door- 
step as he enters his new home with her? Because, without 
being conscious of it, he is still the primitive aboriginal (rf 
10,000 years ago, full of racial and tribal superstitions, 
imitating and accepting them, without in any way enquiring 
into their origin. 

The ancient superstition was that it was unlucky to 
tread on to the doorstep. Why? Because the doorstep 
had ahready be^ invested with a high degree of magical 
powers by slaughtering an animal and, accompanied by 
the proper incantations, sprinkling its blood over the thres- 
hold and thus imparting to it the pot«it power to keep all 
evil spirits away! 

(Continued on page 279) 
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This Belieyiim; World 

We are sorry to state that the once holy relics, associated 
with a great church, appear no longer to be popular. For 
instance, the Friends of St Paul's have arranged their 
annual exhibition of the cathedral's treasures, but, accord- 
ing to the London Evening Standard (2/8/65), "most of 
the relics of this mighty churdi are, surjprisingly, of recent 
times", and therefore, not surprisingly, no piece of the 
true cross is shown, no "stones from the Holy Sepulchre", 
"strands of Mary Magdalene's hair", nor even "drops of 
St Paul's blood". But you can see. "the tall black wooden 
carved candlesticks", which "kept the vigil at both the 
Duke of Wellington's and Sir Winston Churchill's 
funerals". 

• 

The truth is that most people these days — with the excep- 
tion of Roman Catholics — treat the "holy relics" of the 
past with a loud guffaw. Even that solemn child oi the 
Reformation the murderer of Servetus, John Calvin him- 
self, provides for us in his Treatise on Relics one of the 
few religious works packed with astring^t humour, enough 
to kill ahnost every religious rdic ever p|reserved. We just 
laugh them out of court in our unbelieving ways. 

It cost nearly £30 to go to Lourdes through Euroirica 
Travel Ltd.. which had been approved by the Roman 
Church, and recommended by its priests. Alas, the firm 
has gone into liquidation, and no money can be or will be 
returned, not even any insurance money. And the poor 
pilgrims are now holding the penniless baby, with no 
redress whatever. We cannot help wondering how such 
a thing could possibly happen with the firm under the 
special protection of the Viigin Mary herself. One can 
indeed understand a vulgar travel agency swindling the 
public, but a prot^g^ of the Church — and of Lourdes! 
Has not the Church got troubles enou^? 

No true Christian can doubt that the most popular miracle 
Jesus ever performed was changing water into wine, 
especially for boozers who had "well drunk", as John so 
finely put it! Fortunately, some modem vicars defend 
wine-bibbing for, as the Rev. D. Strudwick, vicar of St. 
Qements, East Dulwich, claims (South London Press, 
20/7/65), "Wine is an essential part of the greatest sacra- 
ments", and every pub-crawler would agree with him. 
Abstainers, of course, stress that the wine made by Jesus 
was "non-alcoholic", as if anybody could get "well drunk" 
on that stuff! 

So, according to its vicar, the Rev. T. Thompson, St. Paul's 
Peckham, is in danger of becoming known as the "women's 
Church". And why? "Because the fathers in the parish 
seem to shun it". Well, if the fathers don't go, it lodes 
as though they are actually shunning the church, not 
merely seeming to. The truth is, Mr. Thompson says, 
that they "regard religion as the woman's concern", and 
do not like "being known as churchgoers". In fact, 
"where religion is concerned" men can't be bothered, and 
"it costs a lot for a man to be known as a Christian at 
work". Mr. Thompson is to be congratulated on his plain- 
speaking, though, as far as we can see he has no remedy. 
He can only deplore the fact that for some men at least 
"our blessed Lord" makes no appeal. 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

I bnce asked for a Knox translation of the New Testament at a 
"Bible" shop in Brighton and was told: "We sell only Christian 
literature here". 

—Letter in Daify Telegraph (12/8/65) 



ATHEIST BANNERS FORWARD GO 

(Concluded from page 274) 

People, he believes, arc gating more tolerant and "±t 
hooligans" tend to ignore him today. 

There are other, less violent, opponents: they appear, 
says Mr. Woodcock, as determined to convert him as he is 
to convert them. "Ministers mainly. They'll argue with 
me. But some of them walk off in a huff. But some d 
them buy the paper and sometimes I think it would even 
be worth going to church to hear what they have to say 
after reading it". 

The ministers and the Christian matrons who predict 
those sudden thunderbolts rarely make Mr. Woodcod 
lose his temper. "They've got their bdiefs, I've got miDe". 
It's the "sly ones" who infuriate him. These are the people 
who walk nonchalantly past him, turning zealously at the 
last minute to thrust their own brands of religious mercfaao- 
disc into his unwilling hands. "They're trying to convert 
me'\ he says with some astonishment "After 60 yean 
they're trying to change my mind". 

"Where Are the Dead?" asks one determinedly sec- 
tarian tract Mr. Woodcock produces as evidence of his 
opponents' perfidy. It was thrust into his pocket by a fur- 
tive man who disappeared so abruptly that it seined 
likely that he had heard rumours of the impeding thunder- 
bolt and expected it at any time. The tract provided Mr. 
Woodcock with some slight amusement "You set"! 
Even when they're preaching Christianity they can't help 
attacking other denominations". 

There is a lot more tolerance, he believes, in The Free- 
TfflNKER. He sells 70 cofwes a week and chuckles over 
articles on Catholics and contracq)tion or the sharper 
essays on the profits in evangelism today. "It's a good 
paper", he says. "It was started in 1881 and has beai 
going ever since". Several thousand copies of the paper 
are sold in IS diJQferent countries, and the soci^ says that 
it is the only one <rf its type in the language. 

Mr. Woodcock also sells copies of what he calls *the 
book", the story in minute, eye straining print, of the 
Bible. He sells it in his fervour for Is. 6d., a markdo^n 
of a shilling. "It destroys the myths", he explains. *1n 
pure reason". It is also, he hints, something of a litcran 
H-bomb capable of destroying the most inflexible belief 
"in all the nonsense". 

There is no material profit — nor, indeed, any comfort- 
mg thought of future rewards^-for the atheist missionan 
Mr. Woodcock sends the money he receives for his books 
and newspapers to the headquarters of the National Sect 
lar Society. His only rewanj, he says, is the knowledp 
that he is preaching the truth. He lives with his wife on hi> 
old age pension and a retirement pension. 

He will continue to march the streets of Manchester 
until the day he dies, he says. There are more convcm 
to be made. Fortunately he has never had children arei 
so has never been faced with the problems that mi^t ha« 
arisen when the conflict between principle and dOTiestic 
peace for the children's sake arrived. 

Peace, it seems might have won: Mr. Woodcock's wifi? 
is a Unitarian and is one of the few people he has never 
tried to convert. He leaves his arguments, his hat, and te 
banners outside the living-room door. At 80 a man need5 
a relaxed home life, he explains, a little defensivdy. 

(Reprinted from The Guards'' 

MORALS WITHOUT REUGION 

and other essays 

By Maroaret Knight 

Price 10s. 6d. plus postage 8d. 

from The Freethinker Bookshop 
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OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch» North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower HillV Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Car Park, Victoria Street), Sunday 

Evenings. 
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I p-m.: T. M. Mosley. 

Notes and News 

We only met Willie (jallacher once when we spoke 
together on an anti-Christian motion at the London School 
3f Economics a few years ago. Although over seventy, 
he delivered one of the liveliest speeches we have heard, 
ind it was certainly no fault of his that the motion was 
lost. He proved a genial companion during dinner, and 
expressed his appreciation of The Freethinker, which he 
read. He also wrote an occasional letter to us. In his 
earlier parliamentary days, of course, he could draw audi- 
ences of hundreds, and hold their attention by his sincerity 
ind fervour. He was an emotional rather than an intel- 
lectual Communist, but he had the courage of his convic- 
tions. One could dispute his reasoning, but not his reasons. 

• 
3RANADA Television made a good job of Samuel Butler's 
The Way of all Flesh, adapted by Giles Cooper as the 
play of the week on August 16th. Despite the necessary 
compression into 85 minutes (we saw nothing of John and 
3eorge Pontifex but began with Ernest's father Theobald, 
ivho was compelled to take orders against his will) it 
/ividly recreated the sanctimonious Victorian hell that 
Butler so devastatingly exposed. Brian Wilde gave a fine 
performance as Theobald and the death of his wife (so 
ponccmed about respectability in heaven) was the out- 
standing scene in the play. Among the quotable remarks 
NQ notal Alethea's "It seems almost blasphemous to die 
ifter being prayed for by Dr. Skinner", and young Ernest's 
^clamation, "Well I don't see why Providence should 
nind Ellen having a baby" (Ellen, his future wife, was at 
iiat time the maid, and the baby was illegitimate). But it 
s Edward who best sums up Butler's attitude to religion: 
*So nUich for the power of prayer! " 



There is little doubt, according to Brian Wicker, that "one 
of the problems that will exercise Catholics in the coming 
years is the celibacy of the clergy" {The Guardian, 12/8/65) 
The thin end of the wedge hias already been driven into 
the traditional position, Mr. Wicker pointed out, by the 
reintroduction of a married diaconate and the ordination 
of a few married pastor-converts on the (Continent. But he 
thought the contraception debate "likely in the long run 
to affect the issue more deeply than either of these moves". 
Recent writings on the sex question by Catholics had 
brought out into the open "the inappropriateness of celibate 
clergymen seeming to lay down the law to a married laity 
on matters of intimate sexual behaviour". We like that 
"seeming". 

• 
Mr. Wicker was not suggesting, however that "clerical 
celibacy is always personally inhibiting or that it has not 
served the Church well in the past". He probably hasn't 
read H. C. Lea's History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the 
Christian Church, and as a Roman Catholic he obviously 
had to put up some defence of the celibate state. He 
regarded it, nevertheless, as "marginal, not to say irrelevant 
to the priestly vocation as such". 

• 
Few Freethinkers, we imagine, would disagree with the 
sentiments expressed by a woman in a letter to Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda cited in the Guardian (16/8/65). There 
should be, the writer, G. Kelt, said, an end to "sledge- 
hammer" tactics in the campaign to stamp out religion in 
Russia, and more use should be made of reason to propa- 
gate atheism. It was not sufficient to vilify priests by 
callmg them "obscurantist" or "brakes on progress". 
Many priests were first-rate scientists, she added, as the 
example of the Polish astronomer and priest Copernicus 
proved. Here she falls into a common error, one she shares, 
for instance, with F. Sherwood Taylor in Galileo and the 
Freedom of Thought, As usual Joseph McCabe is a better 
guide. 

References in religious literature to "the devout Polish 
priest who made the great discovery of the revolution of 
the earth round the sun" must be corrected, McCabe said 
in his Rationalist Encyclopedia, Cbpemicus was of Ger- 
man, not Polish blood; "he was not a priest and not at all 
devout"; incidentally he did not discover the central posi- 
tion of the sun. "His uncle, one of the loose-living bishops 
of the time, got him elected — ^though he was not in orders 
and neither devout or vhtuous — a canon of the cathedral 
solely in order to provide him with an income. He had 
graduated in medicine". 

The Old Bailey was the subject of Anthony Carson's 
"Around London" colunm in the New Statesman on 
August 13th. He recalled that the court stood on the site 
of Newgate Prison and how, in the old days, "condemned 
criminals were conducted in procession to St. Sepulchre's 
where a nosegay was given to the prisoner and he was 
urged to repent. Church bells were tolled and the proces- 
sion continued down Snow Hill over the Fleet River along 
Tyburn Lane where the prisoner drank his last pint of 
porter or beer before execution". 

We can sympathise with the designers of road safety 
posters; they have a thankless task. But the latest effort — 
a little girl praying ". . . and keep us safe on the roads" — 
seems singularly inept. Unless it's an appeal to the gods 
behind the wheel. 

We wish to thank the Editor of the Guardian for per- 
mission to print the "profile" of George A. Woodcock, 
which first appeared in that paper on August 6th. 
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By R. C. R. ADKINS 



"Are we not brutes to call the act that makes us, brutish?" 
So wrote Montaigne three hundred years ago but, judging 
by the utterances of the Viewers and Listeners' Association, 
many still seem to think that sex is wrong although, as 
Pope Gregory said, it can be "excused" in marriage. 

At the annual conference of the National Association 
of Head Teachers, the headmaster of Hurstmere Secondary 
Boys' School. Sidcup, Kent, said that "some so-called men 
of culture are advocating that literature, films and tele- 
vision should not be held in check by the ropes of conven- 
tion". He added that these writers are advocating that sex 
should be brought out into the open. 

The headmaster of St. Joseph's Primary School North 
Shields, Northumberland said: "These people are destroy- 
ing the idea of monogamy and self-disapline in the young 
by their indulgent humanism, misapplied psychology and 
plain libertinism". 

Is it however such a terrible thing to "bring sex out in 
the open?" 

There is no evidence that sex crimes have increased 
but there is evid^ce that traditional moral attitudes can 
lead to serious inhibitions. A boy for example, who has 
been taught to think that sexual relations between men 
and women are somehow unclean may well become a 
homosexual. 

A girl with strong religious background who has been 
told that sex is something which nice people do not discuss 
may dread the idea of intercourse. She may become a 
lesbian or she may marry but be completely sexually un- 
responsive. 

Pre-marital intercourse is condemned by conventional 
moralists so that, according to this teaching, marriage is 
an essential prerequisite to sexual relations. A girl ther- 
fore, who naturally wants to undergo this experi^ce, must 
get married first and, because she wants to gratify her 
curiosity, may rush into a completely unsuitable marriage 
which will bring her years of unhappiness. If however 
she already knew, before marriage, what sexual intercourse 
meant then she would be far more likely to choose the right 
partner for the physical side would not be the only con- 
sideration. 

Is it indeed right to always condenm a yearning for 
acceptance and a joyous yielding to love. A refusal to 
surrender virginity may show a very limited conception of 
love. 

It is also true that many psycho-analysts have reported 
cases where a brief experience ot sex outside marriage has 
contributed to an improvement of sex in marriage. 

All this does not take away from the fact that a happy 
married life blessed with children where the partners find 
their full happiness in each other is the great ideal. Promis- 
cuity does not lead to happiness but equally so neither 
does a hard, and uncompromising, attitude to sex. 

The suppressionists can do as much harm as the ad- 
vocates of complete promiscuity. What we need is a 
balanced and sensible attitude to sex and the only way 
this can be achieved is by bringing sex out into the open. 

At present we have in this country a very one-sided 
attitude to sex and by this I mean not that the BBC is 
"degrading the nation" as the Viewers and Listeners' 
Association appear to maintain but that we are still far 
too rigid — and hard — in our approach to sex. 

We have to remember that men are still being sent to 



prison because they are homosexuals while women who 
practise lesbianism are looked upon with disfavour. Not 
only therefore do we need to press for a change in the law 
so that there would no longer be any legal penalties in 
respect of sexual acts between consenting adults erf the 
same sex but also for a change in social opinion so thai 
a man could say that he was a homosexual, or a woman 
declare that she was a lesbian, without a finger of censure 
being lifted up against them. 

A woman who has the misfortune to find that she has 
conceived an unwanted child has to resort to ill^al and 
unqualified practitioners to obtain an abortion with grave 
risk to her own health. 

We don't, it is true, seem to get many real summer days 
now but, on those rare occasions when the sun does shine 
a man — or woman — cannot expose his whole body to its 
health giving rays, even in places remote from built-up 
areas. Are we so ashamed of our bodies? 

These are just a few of the things that are crying out for 
reform and which the suppressionists seem determined to 
maintain. 

It is only by bringing things out in the open that we can 
see them as they really are and make a ri^t judgment on 
them. This applies not only to sex but also to religioa 
Yet, as things are. Christians are most unfair to Humanists. 
The laws dealing with blasfrfiemy make it ill^al for 
atheists, or agnostics, to write, or speak, lightly about God. 
I fail to see how it can be blasphemous for him — or her— 
to poke fun at the Christian idea of God where a bring 
who, on the one hand is supposed to be perfect love sendis 
those who do not worship to a terrible, gruesome unbeliev- 
able Hell. 

Christians, if they can find equal illogicality in the 
Hunjanist beliefs, are equally entitled to make fun of them 
but, as no jokes about these seem to be fortticoming, it 
appears that one of the differences between Humanisn] 
and Christianity lies in the logical approach of the forrocr 
contrasted with the lack of logic ol tfie latter. 

Humanists should therefore have the same ri^t as 
Christians to express their beliefs, without being restricted 
by outmoded laws on blasphemy on the BBC. 

What we want is not suppression but expression — ex- 
pression of our differing points of view so that the great 
enemy of mankind, ignorance is dispelled. 



Theatre 

Magna Carta at the Mermaid 

"Left-Handed Liberty", by John Arden now being performed ai 
the Meraiaid Theatre, London, was commissioned by the Coipoia- 
tion of London to commemorate the 750th anniversary oc tix 
sealing of Magna Carta by King John, and the Corporatioii bavt 
a right to be proud of the result cd their initiative. We see the 
total untrustworthiness of John and most of the barons, and ve 
see the dubious role of the Church— the Papacy emerging deaih 
as the enemy of all progress, despite the efforts gI the Ardibisbop 
of Canterbui^. Patrick Wymark as J<^n is an amiable lascu. 
never suggestmg the sadistic monster from whose brutal levenge— 
if contemporary records are to be believed— not even the c^dita 
of nobles who had offended him were safe. 

Memorable performances are given by Robert Edison as PaB- 
dulph, the Papal Legate and Soma Dresdd» in a brief but dectn- 
fying appearance, as the Queen Mother. 

MJid 
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3N THE THRESHOLD 

(Continued from page 275) 

The belief that the threshold must not be trodden on 
vas, and still is, so widespread that there is hardly a 
x^untry in the world that does not observe some custom 
n connection with it. 

The reason for the reluctance, and even fear, of touching 
he threshold springs from the religious or superstitious 
>elief that the doorstep is not only a spot dedicated to 
ome god or goddess — ^and thus also imparts sactuary to 
inyone coming into the house, palace or temple — but that 
here is even some danger attached to it, if a careless or 
rreverwit person should tread or sit on it. 

Theref (we. the practice of carrying a wife at marriage 
nto her husband's house, is simply a precaution, lest she 
hould inadvertently come into contact with the doorstep, 
herdby annoying •*the watchers and keepers erf the thres- 
lold" and thus make her married life an unhappy one! 
3ut as the insurance premium is not too heavy (depending 
m ckcumstances) all parties concerned generally enjoy 
he payment of it. 

It is, perhaps, not widely known that in country-districts 
n Britain (and elsewhere) it is customary that, if a woman 
las a miscarriage, the foetus is buried under the doorstep, 
he idea being that it will give the soul a chance to reincam- 
ite and thus come again into the same family. The custom 
loes not stop at human beings, but extends also to farm 
inimals which are supposed to be subject to the same laws. 
[f a cow in a large dairy produces a calf prematurely, the 
emainder of the cows in the same shed are only too 
ikely to follow suit. The superstitious preventative is to 
>ury the abortive calf, with its 1^ stretching up, under the 
loorstep of the cowhouse. This will prevent the same mis- 
:hance befalling the remamder of the herd, the belief being 
hat the spirit ol the buried calf will enter into one of the 
x>ws passing over its body and will thus be bom again. 

Passover is the correlative feast <rf Easter. Why is it 
:alled thus? Because the Israelites had indicated their 
Iwellings to the "Angel of Death** by slaughtering a lamb 
ind sprinkling its blood over the doorposts. ITierefore 
)nly the Egyptian first-bom were killed. So the exag- 
rerated tale goes. 

The Israelites themselves leapt over the threshold, "after 
t had been sanctified with the blood of the threshold- 
x>venant lamb**. This sounds rather more like an African 
neriidne^man's formula. No need to draw yourself up, 
;aying that you, highly civilised and rational being, don't 
lo anything of the sort. Of course you do or, better said, 
,rour women-folk do! 

In most old-fashioned houses, the doorstep is made erf 
landstone which is often painted red or made red with 
I **red stone*', or is highly polished in a crimson colour 
>y means of a "cardinal paste" — allegorical of the blood 
>f a slain animal, sacrifice to keep evil spirits away! 

Orthodox Jews — and Musluns too — aflBx to the right side 
loorpost of their houses or flats, a small metal or wooden 
rylindrical object, about two inches long, called mezuzah. 
nside is a small parchment scroll with a verse from the 
5ld Testament or Koran. This fetish or talisman is 
:redited with giving protection to the dwelling, in the same 
vay as an amulet is alleged to give protection to its wearer. 

On many old houses in Britam and on the Continent, 
>ne can see, cut into the main-beam across the front, ^e 
_^tin words: Nisi Dominus Fnistra, which are also in 
Edinburgh's Coat of Arms. They are from the 127th 
>salm. Unless the Lord [build the house, they labour] 
n vain [that build it]. 

(To be Continued) 



Religion in the Philippines 

By GONZALO QUIOGUE (Manila) 

In the Philippines when a Catholic meets a Freethinker 
on the street, the former makes the sign of the cross. Upon 
seeing this the Freethinker sadly shakes his head and 
murmurs to himself: "The poor devil! He'll do anything 
to reach heaven! " 

In the 16th century Christianity was forced upon the 
pagan Filipinos by their Spanish conquerors. ""Be a Chris- 
tian or else** threatened the Spaniards. These conquista- 
dores never had it so good. They could easily get lands 
and women. They prospered and grew healthy on the fat 
of the land. The hard-boiled Filipino pagans could not see 
why Jehovah, the Christian God, was better than Bathala, 
the Filipino God, but the Spanish conquerors argu^: 
"Our God is more powerful than your so-called god. See, 
our God gave us guns, gunpowder and swords. Your god 
could give you only bolos, spears, bows and arrows'. Sabe, 
Indio?" 

For many moons scattered native groups called Baron- 
gays held weekly meetings with their chiefs. And even- 
tually they realised it was wiser to give in to the demands 
of their conquerors. Thus Christianity was accepted by 
the Filipinos. 

Today in Catholic churches in the Philippines a casual 
visitor will see atop the altar the image of Jesus Christ. At 
the left of this painting or carving is inscribed: "A true 
God'*. At the right, "A true man**. 

Sceptics call this a dual personality — a sort of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. It is said that God, through Mary, trans- 
formed Himself into a man, Jesus Christ, the long-awaited 
Messiah of Christendom. But when Cluist was dying on 
the cross, he said, "My God, my God, why hast 5iou 
forsaken me?*' 

And referring to his torturers, he said: "Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do! ** 

The dying Christ was obviously talking to Jehovah in 
heaven, regarded as God the Father. But there is only 
one God, Catholic eggheads insist, although Jesus Christ 
is also God. This problem had been supposedly solved 
by the invention ot the Holy Trinity. One God with three 
personalities, and yet each personality a God, too. God 
the Father, God the Son and God the Holy Spirit. Since 
there is only one God and the dying Christ was a part 
of that God, we can only conclude that the dying Christ 
talked to another part of that God! Catholic FiUpinos, like 
most Catholics all over the world, think that the so-called 
mystery erf the Holy Trinity is too profound for Free- 
thinkers to understand. Witih the imaginary supernatural 
embellished in nonsensical mysteries nothing is impossible! 
The 32,000,000 God-believing Filipmos in 1965 are in 
the clutches of various religions as follows: 

Catholics (Roman) 83.8 per cent 

Protestants (American and English) ... 2.9 per cent 
Aglipayans (PhOippine Protestants) ... 5.2 per cent 
IgTesia ni Kristo (Philippine Protestants) 1.0 per cent 

Muslims 4.6 per cent 

Buddhists (God-believing sects) 1 per cent 

Other religions 2.4 per cent 

The number of Agnostics, Atheists, Rationalists and 
secular Humanists is not shown for two reasons: 1. The 
actual number of Freethinkers is relatively microscopic. 
2. Freethinkers in the Philippines do not openly express 
their f reethought, especially if it is atheistic. Most of them 
are university professors teaching natural science or philo- 
sophy, and they do not want to c^end the God-believers 
who control the institution. A few years ago par^ts of 
students in the University of the Philippines excitedly 
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exhorted one another with: ''Shall we let our sons and 
daughters be taught by atheists? Down with atheism! " 

In a community of God-believers odium is cx^nmionly 
attached to atheism. Freethinking editors of newspapers 
and magazines behave likewise. They do not want to 
offend God-believing publishers, subscribers and adver- 
tisers. In the Philippines, as in other countries, God- 
believing employers knowingly or unknowingly freeze the 
atheism of their employees. Who can have the guts to 
express his freethought when his job depends on his 
silence? In most cases our stomachs are hopelessly in the 
grip of well-meaning, but misguided God-believing em- 
ployers! 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CATHOUC DELINQUENCY 

It is almost impossible to obtain reliable and up-to-date figures on 
the relationship between juvenile delinquency and religious up- 
bringing. We can, however, from data gathered during the past 
year, cuculate the excessive number of Catholic children sent to 
approved schools, and the cost of their maintenance. 

According to an article in the Caiholic Herald for October 30th, 
1964, "social workers have racked their brains for years to try 
to find out why the approved schools have such a high proportion 
of Catholic children— a quarter of the total— and why so many 
commit offences again so soon after they come out". 

The recently issued White Paper on statistics relating to 
approved schools, remand homes and attendance centres for the 
year 1964, gives the number of new admissions to approved 
schools as 5,361. On a 10 per cent basis, the usually accepted 
figure, 536 of these should be Catholic, but there must actually 
be about 1,340. This means that in 1964 around 800 children 
wero sent to approved schools who would presumably not have 
been there but for their Catholic upbringing. 

The White Paper gives the weekly cost of maintenance as 
£15 3s. 6d. in 1963/4 and £16 13s. 5d. in 1964/5; an average of 
say £16 or £830 per annum; a total for one year of £664,000, 
shared equally between local authorities and the Exchequer. 
Nothinff from the Church, naturally. 

The following appeared in the Catholic Herald for November 
20th, 1964: "At the annual meetins of the Catholic Moral Wel- 
fare Council. Fr. McCormack said many Catholics tended to 
shrug off the high percentages of Catholic delinquents by saying 
these were only nominal Catholics. But, he said, they were 
mistaken because figures he had obtained from Catholic approved 
schools showed that more than 90 per cent of the boys m them 
had spent from 3 to 10 years in Catholic schools**. This is a 
clear mdictment of the Catholic school system, especially when 
we learn that more than half the Catholic children are educated 
outside it. 

Nothing will be done, of course, although the remedy is ob- 
vious. Cardinal Heenan told the Westminster branch of the 
Catholic Women^s Leasue: "We are about to spend enormous 
sums on Catholic schools in this diocese, more than ever before, 
millions .... Many wll say *It is a waste of money', or "Why 
bother at all?*. The answer is to keep the faith alive". {Catholic 
Herald, April 2nd. 1965). 

Just so; never mind the damage to the children. And now the 
Sew Statesman (August 6th, 1965) reports a rumour that the 
Cardinal is to be offered a life peerage. For services to education? 

R. J. Condon. 

JOSEFHUS ON JESUS 

One time clerg>'man Mr, Micklewright, seems rather annoyed that 
I should quote from one of his rather obscure works, ho^^ver, 
the passage was giv-en because it ser\*ed to underiine the point I 
^*a$ seeking to make, and, Mr. Micklev^iight note, I did point 
out that you were a Secularist. 

I am ^^'ell a^-are of Mr. Micklevkiight's many changes during the 
course of his •^intellectual development** or •*mcntol evolution*'. 
As this has no bearing ^iiat-so-ever on the historicity or otherv^ise 
of Jesus, an\Tnore than perscmal detaib about m\"sclf have, most 
of the questions Mr. Micklewright poses can be ignored. With 
reference to the FAES, this means Fellow of the Ancient Egypt 
Society. The Society was founded in the United States in the 
1920$ ^ith Prof. Flinders Petric as first President The Saint 
Osmund Society was fanned recently to encourage the use of 
and interest in Sarum Liturgy. As I very much doubt getting a 



subscription out of Mr. Micklewright it would be a waste of tim: 
to give further details. 

Mr. Cutner in his article "Where Stands Josephus?" takes mt 
with me for quoting from his book Jesus— God, Man or Myth: 
He claims that I have not read his book. Unfortunately the boc^ 
appears to be on the other foot for it is Mr. Cutner who disph)i 
a marked ignorance of his own published work. Mr. CntK: 
refers to my point drawn from page 3 of his book and suta 
"Actually, I [Mr. Cutner] quoted Dupuis's opinion, and Mr 
Strother quietly transferred that to me". The passage on pafe ? 
I was referring to reads 'The question we are to discuss is m 
whether, at the back of the Gospels, there was an obscure to- 
dividual about whom we know literally nothing . . .". Tb 
passage is anything but a reference to Dupuis. who in fact b 
not mentioned on page 3 and only once on page 2. It is poiiit- 
less commenting on the main part of Mr. Cubner's polemic, io 
particular when one r^b conunents such as "Even Christiai) 
scholars had to admit that logically the paragraph preceding tbc 
disputed passage and the bne following could not oe separated", 
This is a typical example of setting up one's own nine-pins and 
knocking them down, scholarship it certainly is not. 

(Rev.) C. SmonmER, faes 
GOOD GOD! 

In a recent visit to a small country town my eye was caugbt by 
a note outside the cathedral. It read:— "We need £200.000. Hdp 
Us To Save The Cathedral". Whether the ecclesiastical big-ings 
will collect this enormous simi one can only leave to conjectort 
The unconscious humour of it will probably be lost on the local 
believers. 

The idea of Christians appealing to mere mortals to save God's 
own house is too funny for words. 

E. Mamob 
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Towards the end of the last century, the village of Spaxton 

n Somersetshire acquired an unenvied notoriety so far as 

he concept of love be concerned. It was selected by Mr. 

Imyth Kggott. the leader of the free love sect, the Agape- 

tionites, for his "Abode of Love". Strange doings were 

umoured as proceedings from the settlement where the 

aints awaited the coming of the Lord. There was no 

Harrying or giving in marriage in this kingdom of God with 

he result that spiritual 

►rides produced material 

abies. For some years, 

he notoriety continued and 

hen faded away as Smyth 

kggott underwent the disso- 

ution of earthly death and 

he first sounds of the Last 

frump remained unheard. 

rhe day was to come when 

he last disciple had died and the once-notorious agape- 

none was no more. 

rhe Rector of Spaxton 

Yet Spaxton as an "abode of love" seems fated to 
lotoriety. Its rector is the Rev. G. B. Watkins Grubb 
md recently there was a case in the Archdeacon's Court 
x)nceming his conduct in the parish. The charges con- 
:emed. n far as could be judged from the press, such 
natters as tearing down notices put up by the secretary 
)f the Parochial Church Council or failing to call meetings 
)f this body. A court of this kind meets brfore conmiis- 
;ioners. a trained lawyer with lay assessors, and reports to 
he bishop. Mr. Grubb was found guilty of most of the 
charges and, under the Church Assembly Measure of 
947 creating the court, he was deprived of his benefice 
)y the Bishop of Bath and Wells. For the moment, we 
brbear all further comment, as the defendant has given 
lotice of appeal. But one fact did emerge with clear evi- 
lence. The parish was split into two warring factions, 
vlr. Grubb himself had been treated with the greatest 
lostility by one side such as undergoing pelting with bad 
jggs at a church meeting. Indeed, the commissioners 
:ensured one churchwarden and the secretary of the 
Church council for calculated rudeness to the rector. 
X is not clear whether or not the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
ntends to deal with them penally in any way or whether 
le has power under the law to do so. 

There are various highly critical aspects of the case 
vhich must not await comment until after the appeal has 
)een heard. This body is the established Church and its 
lisciplinary doings must affect the whole population, and 
herrfore be related to wider conceptions of the enforce- 
nent of justice than would prevail in narrowly church 
circles. After the extremely unsatisfactory trial of Dr. 
Bryn Thomas in 1962, there was a reform of the church 
X)urts which came into force in August, 1964. It must 
lot be overlooked that the Archdeacon's court exists 
vithin this reformed state of affairs or that, since August 
1964, appeal to the Privy Council has been abolished 
This means that the incriminated cleric has lost the 
general right of tfie citizen to carry his complaint to the 
Zrovnx in person and that his appeal cannot get beyond 
I body composed of members of the Church of England 
n tihe narrower sense. The case for Mr. Grubb raises 
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questions of the sect-conception of the Church and a belief 
that certain parishioners are under a curse; questions to 
which the average Freethinker will scarcely be sympathetic. 
Yet the case as a whole should be watched closely in free- 
thought circles in order to mark down the next steps for 
the evolution of the administration of justice in the courts 
of the established Church as well as to raise basic ques- 
tions concerning the ext«it to which these disciplinary 

bodies should rank as 
Crown courts. 

But there is a far wider 
issue and the hell upon 
earth which Spaxton eccle- 
siastical seems to have been 
raises it in a new guise. 
Again and again, the argu- 
ment is heard that churches 
do no harm whatever their 
belief, that they encourage the development of the indivi- 
dual character and that society would therefore be the 
poorer morally without them. It is such a case as that of 
Spaxton which gives the lie to any such pretensions. The 
fact must be faced that churches are frequently the resort 
of ambitious cliques and used to fulfil the social ambitions 
of those who would be incapable of fulfillmg them over 
a wider sphere. The present writer has known two bodies 
Ultimately, the one ot a theologically liberal and Protest- 
ant type, the other of a more traditional and established 
order. 
The Woild ot the Ch^iel 

So far as issues concerning the evolution of indivi- 
dual moral character were concerned, there was exactly 
nothing to choose between them. In the case of the smaller 
denomination, its great days of scholarship and cultural 
activity which existed a century ago were over. The 
ministry was largely recruited from the semi-alucated 
who had been steeped in the particular tenets of the sect. 
At the c«itre was thrown up a dreary sectarian core made 
up of a group of soi-disant "leading ministers" who plotted 
and schemed among themselves. Congregations were tri- 
vial in size and content but made up largely of those who 
were seeking a social status and opportunity which was 
lacking to them in the world at large. Thus, one had the 
petty merchant who accounted for nothing during the week 
but put himself forward on Sundays as an amateur theo- 
logian. Others set out to dominate in the local chapel 
when life had denied them every opportunity of dominat- 
ing elsewhere. The result was that they were quite cut off 
from the real flow of local life and merely survived as a 
narrow little clique imposing their views in a backwater. 
Abnost every type of objectionable behaviour can be re- 
called over nearly twenty years, not forgetting the ex- 
confidwice trickster who carried his formerly criminally 
fraudulent ways into religious cant and chapel insincerity. 
The type which Dickens knew so well in Chadtend and 
Stiggins was prominent. Indeed, memories come flooding 
in of Mrs. Oliphant's once-famous novel, Salem Chapel, 
or the stories of Mark Rutherford with their especially 
unlovely pictures of Victorian dissent, whether of the 
Trinitarian or the non-Trinitarian variety. Circumstances 
have not changed greatly and, for the small tradesman 
wishing to exercise a bastard authority couched in a pious 
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claptrap, there is always the bogus moral and cultural 
world of ti^ chapd. 
The ChBck of E^hMd 

Within the estaUished Church, the atmosph^e is differ- 
ent. The chapd had a liberal tradition politically. 
Nowadays, this merely means that most of the members 
are opposed to the Labour Party in contemporary politics, 
lack a political philosophy of any kind however rudimen- 
tary and incoherent, and that tibey are filled with a grim 
determination to hang on to whatever they possess at how- 
ever great a moral cost The established Church tradi- 
tionally is wedded to Tcwy politics both in a philosophical 
and a party sense. As a result it stands for a caste system 
in sodety which means that the parish churches will pro- 
vide public office for the wdl-to-do or for the successful 
business classes. There are always more of this type than 
can attain local status through sudi offices as government 
at large can provide. The more pushful will find thdr way 
to the local borougjh coundl with the wider opportunities 
which it c^ers for "getting on". Of the nucleus of the 
less able but equally self-assertive, some will turn to such 
functions as those ot churchwardens or parochial church 
coundllors. It is here that they will seek to dominate and 
will use the church to thdr own sodal ends. Unlike the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Church of England has little 
conception of the disdpline ot the laity. ITius, its moral 
dictates are largely bent to the popular clamour of persons 
of this type. Morals become very largely the general 
assessments made by the Tory Party in politics. Thus, a 
fairly strict though somewhat opportunist sexual morality 
goes side by side with the immoralities shown by the 
private prc^t motive in the modem world. At the top, 
the hierarchy will tend to side with the more influential 
laity in matters of local dispute. But, at the bottom, life 
in the parishes will appear in the crude and in the raw. 
The Lot of Secobrism 

Enough has been said to cast a floodlight upon the more 
unlovely side of at least two denominations. This is not 
to say that they have not got any other side. But it is to 
point out that they possess a highly active side totally out 
of place in any body of people claiming moral leadership. 
I have no direct knowledge of the moral atmosphere 
within Roman Catholic congr^tions. But I would remark 
that the bellowing bigots which I have encountered from 
time to time, or the statistics ot juvenile delinquency do 
not show up in any healthier way when they are con- 
trasted with their Protestant parallels. One fact remains, 
of which the generalised behaviour at Spaxton would seem 
to be an outstanding example. It is merely that churches 
of any denomination contribute little or nothing to the 
evolution of a cultural or moral character of social worth, 
and that they do provide a home for upstarts and parvenus 
of the worst possible influence socially through thdr self- 
seeking and ignorant self-assertion. The secularist chal- 
lenge to the Churches would be more than justified on 
these grounds alone, as seeking to eradicate an undesirable 
moral strain within society. But perhaps a note ot caution 
may be urged in that these reflections are prompted by 
by the bear-^rden at Spaxton. Bear-gardens are totally 
out of place in secularist circles, and anybody seeking to 
create such a background is merely sinking to the level of 
the Churches. Society today is in a moral turmoil, and it 
is the lot of secularism to give to it a moral leadership 
poised at the highest level. Certainly, if the Christian 
love of which we have heard from innumerable pulpits, 
ends by providing abodes of love of which Spaxton is 
now a nationwide notorious example, it is something for 
the loss of which society is far better off, and which calls 
for a constant secularist opposition. 



Gnomes, Elves and Fairies 

By H. CUTNER 

In our nursoy days, of course, we believed wholehearted!} 
in the fairy world of Grimm and Anderson and the other 
writers who made the adventures and misadventures of ihe 
little peofde so appealing. What could a world be lUe 
without them? Nor was it only chikirai vfbo were thdr 
devoted followers — witness the delightful lolanihe, the 
success of which has never withered since it was first pro- 
ducxd in 1882. Alas, most of us, as we grew older, while 
still loving the stories told of fairy antics, have to admit 
that they were — stories, and nothing eisc. 

But not so our Spiritualists. In their world of spirits, 
they saw no reason why elves, gnomes and fairies should 
not exist; and some forty years or so ago, a champion of 
their veritable existence appeared in no less a writer than 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes, Sir Arthur Conan Doyk. 
He was a superb story teller, and in that capacity has 
always been one of my favourite authors; but by some 
extraordinary mischance he became obsessed with Spiri- 
tualism during (I think) the First World War, and after- 
wards he devoted his Itf e in trying to make the worU — 
as far as it was possiUe — believe in SpiritualisnL He did 
not succeed, of course, but he did his utmost, and one of 
his last books was The Coming of the Fairies, in which be 
showed his belief in them was as strong as his belief id 
the spirits. 

Why did he believe in fairies? Well, there appeared a 
number of photographs at the time showing a coufde of 
little girls in a wood watching fairies dancing amoa^ 
the flowers — photographs which "experts" claimed as 
genuine. If you can photograph in this way veritabk 
fairies — wings, ballet costumes, and all — they mu^ 
have existed, and no greater proof than this is necessary. 

The camera which took the pictures was of the old- 
fashioned plate type, and the photographer was a 15-ycar- 
old girl and "she snapped the shutter several times'' we 
are informed, with her nine-year-old cousin as the modei 
in the "fairy glen". The plates were developed and printed 
"with fantastic success all over the world" says Petff 
Chambers (Daily Express, May 24th). 

I remember these photos quite wedl, and laughed at the 
idea that they could be considered authentic by anyone 
who had even an elementary idea of practical photo- 
graphy. I mean by this that almost anyone who had 
taken, developed, printed, and enlaiged a photo himself, 
and had mastered a few technical processes, could not pos- 
sibly believe that these snaps were genuine. Yet, as Mr 
Chambers points out, there were photographic experts who 
actually vouched for these photos — though, even now. uc 
do not know how one girl aged 9, and another 15, **woiked 
the trick that fooled the experts of the world". 

But it appears that the girl who took the photos is sdl 
living — now in her sixties — and Nfr. Chambers weoi 
out to see her. Going over the story again after all these 
years made her laugh uproariously — and then she ad- 
mitted that she did not believe in fairies, and though she 
declined to say how the photos were taken, she added: 
"Let's say they are pictures of figments of our imagma- 
tion . . . and leave it at that." 

That is, though it is an unsatisfactory ending to the 
story, we now know for certain "it was all a hoax". Bii 
I am afraid that Mr. Chambers is very innoceat in sod 
matters if he thmks that his exposure of the hoax will faaie 
the slightest ^ect on our all-believing Spuituafists. Doc 
(Concluded on page 284) 
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I Know What Religious Persecution Is 



By JAMES N. SNAVELY 



The following is from a speech of the author 
reporting the recent experience of his fomily ^d 
himself in the town of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
It was made to the annual meeting of the 
Greater Philadelphia Branch of the American 
Civil Liberties Union on December 12th, 1964, 
and printed in Progressive World, Jidy, 1965. 
HAVE BEEN aslced to give a brief outline of the lawsuits 
liat my family and I are engaged in with the Lebanon 
P^msylvania) Suburban School Board. In order that you 
aay better imderstand the problem we have it is necessary 
3r you to realise that Lebanon is located in the heart of 
be Pennsylvania Bible belt. It is here that my forefathers, 
ight gaierations ago in 1730, had chosen to settle. It is a 
cry old-fashioned, conservative community. In this back- 
/aid city of some 30,000 it is common to refer to Jews as 
kikes", to Italians as **wops", etc. Some of its citiz^is 
till believe m and practise "hexorie", by which they 
ittempt to "put a spell" on a fellow inhabitant. And if 
ou express doubt on any fundamental matter in the Bible 
hey r^ard you as a tool of the Devil. 

My father was for 18 years a superintendent of public 
chools in Delaware and author of a book on the Constitu- 
ion. His whole life was devoted to education and to 
)romoting mutual understanding among his fellow men. 
lad he Uved to see your organisation (American CSvil 
liberties Union) function, it wouW have been the fulfil- 
nent of a dream for him. But the ACXU is looked ujwn 
n Lebanon by the majority of its citizenry as a Conmiunist- 
ront organisation, this image having been painted by the 
ame local newspaper that calls for the impeachment of 
:hief Justice Earl Warren and encourages every other 
ight-wing endeavour. 

Approximately five and a half years ago when I sent my 
)ldest child to school, the teacher gave her a card asking 
or my signature. This card provided for my stated per- 
nission for my little daughter to attend religious training 
ilasses in a nearby fire hall under the guidance of Child 
Evangelism, Inc. Needless to say I made the im-Christian 
nove of refusing to sign the card. Several days thereafter 
[ received a letter signed by the principal and explaining 
vhy I should sign the card. His letter said that last year 
)00 children had attended the religion classes regularly, 
hat the school fully endorsed and supported this Bible 
;tudy, and that a large financial contribution was made by 
he children last year to Christian missionaries overseas. 

On the second Wednesday of this reUgious training my 
:hild reported that in her public school class of 37 all but 
)ne attended the religious course. The one who did not 
vas she herself. I asked her what she and her teacher did 
n the empty school room during the time the religious 
raining was in progress. She said that the teacher went 
o the fire hall to teach the religion class, while she (my 
laughter) remained alone in her regular class room. The 
following Wednesday I went to the school and verified this 
^th my own eyes. 

I was now becoming disturbed and I contacted the 
:eacher at her room. She declared to me that the Bible 
A^as more important than aU the school books and that 
there was nothing I could do about the matter. I then 
telephoned the principal. He said: "This is the way it is 
uid this is the way it will contmue, as it is l^al under the 
released-time state law." 

After several wedcs I asked my daughter if the pro- 
:edure had been corrected. She replied that her teacher 



now remained with her at the school room and read Bible 
stories to her. One of the stories, she said, told of a group 
of children being put into a fiery pit and burned, but the 
children who had received Christ as their Saviour were not 
at all hurt. I was now becoming really concerned and I 
investigated the thing called Child Evangelism, Inc. I 
found that the majority of the teachers in this school 
belonged to the church which is known in this area as the 
"bom again" Christian type. So I called Child Evan- 
gelism, Inc. to ascertain what they represented. I was told 
that a list of their oflScers and a copy of their faith pledge 
would be sent to me. The pledge stated that the King 
James Bible is the only true version of the will of God, 
that the member believes in Heaven and Hell-fire, and that 
he must be bom again and devote himself to evangelistic 
work in spreading Christianity. 

For almost four years I coaxed and argued with teachers, 
principal, superintendent and school board members. The 
answer I got from the principal was: "Have you been bora 
again and received Christ mto your heart? If not, Mr. 
Snavely, you would not understand." One board member 
said: "If I had my way, every child would be forced to 
read the Kmg James version of the Bible." 

Then finally the US Supreme Court handed down its 
decision on Bible reading and prayer in the public schools. 
When the school failed to conform to the law, I contacted 
the board members again and waraed them that if they 
did not comply I would find a way to bring legal action. 
I was told by a board member that if I did so they would 
ruin me. At their very next meeting they passed a resolu- 
tion to defy the Supreme Court's decision. The local 
newspapers immediately published editorials stating that 
there was no known atheist in the community, but that if 
there was anyone who objected to the school board's 
resolution he had better be quiet on the subject or life 
would be made impleasant for him. 

A Jewish lady called me and recommended that I get in 
touch with the American Gvil Liberties Union, which I 
did. The director, Mr. Spencer Coxe, assured me that he 
would take up the matter with his organisation. I was 
immediately supplied with very able counsel in the person 
of Attoraey General Goldberg of Harrisburg. A local 
newspaper then published an editorial to the following 
effect: "We have unimpeachable evidence that the charac- 
ter who brought the ultra-left-wing Civil Liberties Union 
into Lebanon to fight the local school board is none other 
than James N. Snavely, employed by the dty of Lebanon 
as assistant parking meter supervisor, so don't be surprised 
if Mr. Snavely finds himself in the ranks of the imemployed 
at the start of the new year." The threat was carried out 
and my job was taken from me as of the first of January. 

Suit was filed in Federal Court on my behalf and 
scheduled for hearing on February 11th, 19iS4. On Feb- 
raary 10th I was dragged from my home, arrested by three 
policemen and an unidentified civilian and taken before a 
local Justice of the Peace, where I was charged with a two- 
year-old dog-law violation that had been thrown out of the 
courts a year and a half before. I was told by the Justice 
of the Peace tihat I must pay $53 or go to jail. 

The case was investigated by the Attorney General of 
Pennsylvania, who gave a severe tongue lashing to the 
Justice of the Peace and to the dog officer. 'Die lo(^ 
a)urts promptly reversed the decision of the JP. 
(Concluded from page 282) 
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This BeUeying World 

The remarkable voyage across the Atlantic ol the tiny 
ship, Tinkerbelle. ended with a hero's welcome at Fahnouth 
for the lonely sailor, Robert Manry when he arrived safe 
and sound. But unless we missed it somewhere in the 
accounts of his journey, we cannot remember that he ever 
said he had arrived safely through God's help, or because 
of his trust and faith in Jesus, or even because he uttered 
the Lord's Frayer every night and constantly sang hymns 
like "Nearer my God to thee". In the past, God appears 
to have been appealed to by nearly every explorer or 
voyager. But we in our unbelieving days seem to do quite 
well without him. TTie conquerors of mountains and un- 
known lands trust their skill and equipment rather than 
God. 

In Eire, however, Pendennis of the Observer (8/8/65) 
found "devotion to the Church goes deep". In fact, you 
buy holy water, and are told, "Oh bless you sir, no home 
in Ireland would be without it". Yet Pendennis also point- 
ed out, "paupers prey on the city". His article on Dublin 
is worth reading, and he has quite a lot to say about the 
decline of the arts, particularly the theatre, for which 
Dublin especially was famous. 

But here in Protestant England disatisfaction with our 
sacred hymns, ancient and modem, seems increasing if 
only slowly. Canon Watts, Rector of Hambleden, Bucks, 
considers it time for "another revision of our Prayer 
Book" (Daily Express, 9/8/65). We could, he says "do 
with a whole heap more of really good hymns and hymn 
tunes". Probably, he is as sick of the solemn and reverent 
way most of the old ones are sung as, no doubt whatever 
the Lord himself must be. But where are "the really good 
hymns and tunes" to be found? Who can be expected to 
write them? After all, a good pop song can make more 
money in a week than any hymn, however holy, could 
make in a century. But why not offer a substantial prize, 
for a good pop hymn, words and music, to show as old 
General Booth used to say, that the Devil has not got all 
the best tunes. 

• 

In the meantime, the Very Reverend W. Hassey, Dean 
of Chichester, wants the Psalms to be pepped up by some 
real top swinging tunes (Daily Mail, 9/8/65). He wants 
Leonard Bernstein to provide them, for the composer of 
West Side Story is Jewish, and Bernstein has consented. 
But surely the pomt is not so much improving Church 
music as making it a medium bringing in converts? Will 
a Jew singing a pop Psalm inmiediately be convinced that 
he ought to be a Christian, and have a Messiah? Or will 
pop Jewish Psalms bring wandering sheep back to the 
Christian fold? What is the Dean's r^ intention? 

• 

Several "sad Christians" have been complaining to the 
Daily Mirror that, as one of them said, "the Church is 
not interested in you if you stop going". A Church mem- 
ber from the age of ten and a choir member, choirmaster 
and lay reader until 1954 when he had to resign owing to 
ill health, he had never seen or heard from a member of 
the Church or a clergyman. A 72-year old Bridgend 
Christian, an organist for 34 years, reported a similar 
experience. Nor did anyone call to see a London teen- 
ager "formerly a regular Church member", and then 
unable to attend for a few weeks. But previously when 
money was needed for church funds, she said, "they sent 
somebody to my home to find out how much I was pre- 
1^ to give each week." 



GNOMES, ELVES AND FAIRIES 

(Concluded from page 282) 

he really believe that Conan Doyle, if he were alive. wouU 
admit, especially with the experts behind him, that these 
Cottingley fairies (as they were called) were mere 
"creatures of the imagination"? 

The biggest fraud I know of is spirit photography — 
though this does not mean I know all the ways used by 
the Spiritualists who practise it. But I do know a numto 
of the methods. Let me give just a few details of what 
was called in America "the Great Hyslop Hoax". Pro- 
fessor Hyslop was one of the great early pioneers of 
Spiritualism and, when he died, many "circles" tried to 
get in touch with his "spirit". One of these was deter- 
mined to get a spirit photograph of him under the directioo 
of W. Van de Weyde, a professional photographer. Ever> 
effort was made to see that the rules laid down by Conan 
Doyle were strictly followed. These were: absolute con- 
trol of plates, camera and photographer; the picture must 
be of a dead man; it must look like the dead man, but be 
different from any known portrait. 

In his book. Spirit Mediums Exposed, Samri Fridcdl 
(1930) gives an account in full detail of what happenei 
A conmiittee was formed, and they bought a new packet 
of plates. The medium was to go into a trance and a 
flashlight photo was to be taken of her and the committee, 
by Van de Weyde, and developed by him and printed. 
When this was done, sure enough there was a fine "spirit' 
photograph of the professor himself above the committee. 
Every possible precaution had been taken to prevent fraud, 
but it would take too long to detail them here. Yet it was 
as fraudulent as it could possibly be. 

The box of plates was quite new, of course. But the 
box was very car^uUy opened by Van de Weyde and a 
plate taken from it. The professor had had his portrait 
taken by Van de Weyde some time before. The prof^sor 
had chosen the portrait he liked best from several taken. 
The others he discarded — so Van de Weyde had a few 
quite unknown to anybody but himself. He copied one 
on to one of the plates in the new packet; this plate was 
put back, and the padcet was carefully sealed again. This 
plate was of course the one exposed and later devdoped 
and printed in the conmiittee's presence. Though aD 
of them were convinced Spiritualists, even they were 
astonished to find such a perfect yet unknown portrait of 
Hyslop come up as a genuine "sphit". When Van dc 
Weyde told the truth, and Fridcell published exactly bow 
easy it was to hoax a committee in spite of precaution, 
spirit photography suffered a severe exposure from whid 
it has never recovered. In England, it is virtually dead. 
I could never get a single spirit photographer or medium 
to allow any test with my camera. 

But reproductions of spirit photographs constanth 
appear in Psychic News as if the whole sorry story W 
never been exposed. 

AKIN TO ABORTION 

Thirty-five prominent American Catholics— six prie^ 
mcluding three Jesuits, a nun and 28 laymen — have lb 
Catholic Herald reported (20/8/65) urged the use of pub- 
lic funds to support research in birth control and impfe- 
menting programmes for family planning. When makinf 
this known, however, Fr. Dexter Hanley SJ, indicated that 
they had laid down certain conditions in tfieir manife^ 
There was, for instance, to be no public promotioD of 
"the controversial intra-uterine device". Upon the ••Kmited 
informaticm available". Father Hanley said, "this wss 
akin to abortion". 
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OUTDOOR 

Ulinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan. McRae and Murray. 
x>ndon Branches— Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker, 

L. Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower HUD. Every Thursday, 12-2 p.ni.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields), Sunday, 3 pjn. : Messrs. 

Clare. Mills and Wood. (Cat Park, Victoria Street), 8 p.m. : 

Messrs. Collins. Woodcock, and others, 
ierseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn. : Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 
forth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. Every Friday, 8 pjn.: L. 

Ebury and J. A. Millar. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

I p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

lolton Humanist Group (Central Library, Bolton) Thursday, 
September 9th, 7.30 p.m. W.Collins "The National Secular 
Society." 

Notes and News 

PANiSH AND Italian Communists have put forward pro- 
osals for a working alliance with Roman Catholics, 
ccording to an Observer report (22/8/65). "The Catholics 
re our main allies today in the struggle against Franco'*, 
lid Santiago Alvares in the World Marxist Review (Vol. 
» No. 6). And he saw this as perhaps the most character- 
tic and encouraging feature of the Spanish scene. There 
as a retreat from anti-Communism, not only among 
atholic workers; it was part of **a deep-going process in 
hich ^orts are now being made to renovate the Church 
I Spain, and to effect a radical change.*' The hero of 
le renovation was the late Pope John. But the Comm- 
lists had a responsibility in stimulating it. Marxists 
id never said that socialism was '"incompatible with the 
:istence of religion among broad sections of the pop- 
ation" Senor Alvares added. 

if 
UT WHAT about Marx and "the opium of the people"? 
5nor Alvares cited the immediately preceding passage: 
ileligious misery was at one and the same time the 
ipression of real misery and a protest against the real 
isery", etc. It was the "opium" phrase that had been 
ost often quoted, the Senor said; and this was correct 
id necessary, g^erally speaking, considering that the 
iling classes had always used religion as a drug. But 
is was "not the only aspect Marx had in mind". Logic 
lis us. Senor Alvares concluded, "that the only way to 
St the two positions — ^the Marxist and the CkthoUc — 
to begin ri^t now jomt actions to reconstruct society 



and to advance, through successive stages, to the creation 
of a society where both idealogies will be put to the test. 
So why not make the experiment?" 

• 
It is WELL, in the circumstances, to look, not only at the 
words immediately preceding "the opium df the people", 
but those immediately following. "T^e abolition of 
religion." Marx went on, "as the illusory happiness of 
m«i, is a demand for their real happiness. The call to 
abandon their illusions about their condition is a call to 
abandon a condition which requires illusions." 

The Observer also detected "peace signs" between church 
and state in Poland. In the view of one leading Catholic 
layman, each side could well agree to lay down their arms 
on the present demarcation of their powers" and 
"within three years Poland would have established some 
sort of official relationship — perhaps even diplomatic — 
with the Vatican". Polish Communists have failed, the 
Observer said, to make a success of the lay atheistic 
movement they have encouraged. Intelligent, free-minded 
men have gathered around the magazine Argumenty, 
but their league has only 40,0(X) members, and their pub- 
lications hardly sell. "Freethinking is indeed something 
which flourishes only in a middle-class, liberal environ, 
ment". the Observer commuted, and "between Commun- 
ism and the C!ardinal, there is precious little soil for its 
roots." 

• 
Secularism, according to Fr. Charles I>avis, "is a nec- 
essary stage in the advance of the Christian faith". Many 
men had lost their faith. Father Davis told an ecumenical 
conferwice at Leicester University, "but the faith lost by 
the average man was an imperfect faith. It was simply 
taken for granted as part of the culture in which one lived" 
(Catholic Herald TJdlijeS), With this last statement, we 
may agree: we cannot agree that the situation presages 
an "advance" of Christianity. Nor did the Anglican, 
Father Martin Jarrett-Kerr, entirely share Father Davis's 
optimism. Indeed he saw danger in it. "People won't be 
saved if they don't want to be", said Father Jarrett-Kerr. 
"Men are still free to say *no' to God even if the reve- 
lation offered to them is only implicit". Faith did not 
provide ready-made answers to all problems. "We've got 
to look for a different kind of certainty", he went on. 
"The more important a human activity is, the less possible 
it is to produce the kind of certainty one has in math- 
matics". Clergymen, it will be noted, are a little less sure 
of themselves — ^and their faith — these days. 

Dorothy Roberts, Hon Secretary of the Humanist 
Teachers' Association, informs us that there is to be a 
further discussion on the joint Oiristian/ Humanist state- 
ment on religious education. A meeting will be held on 
Sunday, October 3rd at 6.30 p.m. at 13 Prince of Wales 
Terrace London, W.8, at which H. J. Blackham — one of 
the signatories of the statement — will be present The 
HTA has already discussed the statement once, but 
wants to have the opportunity of talking it over with 
Mr. Blackham before deciding whether to support it. 
Teachers wishing to join the Association should write to 
Miss Roberts at 213 Pennymead, Harlow, Essex. 

• 
The National Council for Civil Liberties publication 
Customs, price Is. 6d.. deals with the formalities involved 
in entering or leaving the country — ^where one may land, 
what duty-free goods the holidaymaker may bring in with 
him and what information the CXistoms (fecer may de- 
mand. It is the third of the NCCL's series of dtizwi's 
guides the other two being Arrest and Mental Health, 
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On the Threshold 

By GEORGE R. GOODMAN 

(Concluded from page 279) 



"TSou shall not seethe a kid on its mother's milk". At 
first ^nce, the impression is created that we have here 
to do with a highly hmnane injunction which abhors the 
cruelty in thou^t of boiling the offspring in the milk of 
its own mother. Alas, when investigated, it turns out to 
be a deeply rooted superstition of many nomadic tribes, 
right up to our times, that boiling the milk in a pot is like 
boiling it in the cow's udders and would certainly result 
in the drying up of the liquid. 

And, as nomads and pastoral tribes depend so much 
more on milk than on the produce erf fields and gardens, 
it is obvious that they cannot run the risk of injuring their 
valuable female animals on which they depend for their 
daily sustenance. 

TTiere is even nowadays amongst the Muslims of 
Morocco and Sierra Leone, a deep aversion to boiling milk, 
as they believe that any injury done to the milk would be 
sympathetically felt by the cow, who would in consequence, 
cease to give milk. Many tribes in Central and Eastern 
Africa very much share this belief and, for this reason, are 
reluctant to sell milk to Europeans. 

Moreover, according to a medieval writer, there existed 
amongst the ancient inhabitants of Canaan an autumnal 
custom to boil a kid in its mother's milk and then, as a 
magical rite, to sprinkle the milk on trees, fields, orchards 
and vineyards, believing that in this way they would render 
them more fruitful in the following year. It is quite likely 
that the ancient law-maker had this particular superstitious 
rite in mind when he forbade the Israelites to copy this 
objectionable custom. 

What is even more astonishing is that the original Ten 
Commandments had the prohibition, viz. not to seethe a 
kid in its mother's milk, as number 10. 

According to Prof. K. Budde (History of Ancient Hebrew 
Literature), J. Wellhausen, Prof. R. H. Kennett and Sir 
James Frazer (Folk-lore in the Old Testament), the origi- 
nal decalogue ran as follows: — 

1. Thou shalt worship no other god. 2. Thou shalt 
make thee no molten gods. 3. All the firstborn are mine. 
4. Six days shalt thou work, but on the seventh day thou 
shalt rest. 5. The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep 
in the month when the com is in ear. 6. Thou shalt observe 
the feast of weeks, even in the first-fruits of wheat harvest, 
and the feast of ingathering at the year's end. 7. Thou 
shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened 
bread. 8. The fat of my feast shall not remain all night 
until the morning. 9. The first of the firstfruits of thy 
ground thou shalt bring unto the house of the Lord thy 
God. 10. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother's milk. 

The most significant aspect of this earlier decalogue 
was the total absence oi any code regulating moral and 
social behaviour. It was entirely a set of ritualistic decrees, 
issu^ by some very exacting materialistic priests who 
demand^ the uttermost farthing of their tithes and strictest 
adherence to their ritualistic rules and vested interests. 

How utterly fatuous, for instance, the injunctions "the 
fat of my feast shall not remain over night", and "the 
blood of my sacrifice must not be oSered with leavened 
bread". Then the very profitable decree "all the firstborn 
are mine". These astute priests lived literally on the fat of 
the land, (lil^c the priests in Roman Catholic countries 
today! ) for they recdved not only the thousands of sacri- 



fices and gifts of meat, poultry, showbreads, firstfnuLs. 
wine and harvest donations, but also the first bom erf aL 
animals and male children (girls didn't count, they w^ 
of no commercial or ecclesiastical value!) , 

The boys could be "redeemed" against payment of five 
sh^els and even today a Jew must bring his first-bora i 
son on the 31st day after his birth to the synagogue whar 
he is redeemed with a lot of rigmarole. The father is tte I 
mulcted of a "redemption sum" suitably adjusted to his \ 
income and standing. This has nothing to do with the 
circumcision ceremony, which is performed on the eighth 
day and also involves the happy father in the payment of 
further sh^els. i 

Historians and pious Jews may deny the destruction of I 
the Temple at Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (588 BQ and ' 
may possibly say that the 70 years (rf Babylonian capo- 1 
vity were a great calamity, yet, actually, they wCTe **a 
blessing in disguise". For the Israelites who had so far. 
be^ a crude, nomadic people with very little culture, were 
suddenly brought into contact with a very high dvilisa* | 
tion. 

In the 18th century EC, Hammurabi, King of Babylon 
had already a set (^ moral and social rules whidi w^e the 
administration of the andent world. It was the mosi 
complete and perfect manual of Babylonian laws, com- 
prising amongst others, such subjects as: the adimnistra- 
ticm of justice, the tenure ot property, trade and conmierce, 
marriage and family, slaves, assaults, prc^essional ccx^ 
duct, and agriculture and wages. Penalties were in accor- 
dance with the social status of the offender, and one caniKX 
but admire the thoroughness of this wise king who lived 
in a period (lying back 4000 years) when "might was right". 

Copies of Hammurabi's Code were also found at Nin- 
eveh and there is no doubt that when the three Israelite 
tribes of Judah, Benjamin and Levi were allowed by the 
Persian King Cyrus (who, in his turn, had conquered 
Babylon) to return to their own land, the Israelite priest 
drastically revised the decalogue and then added soa& 
of the moral precepts which they had learned durii^ tba* 
sojourn in Babylon. 

How did the priests who wanted to alter the Ten Coa- 
mandments, erase six of the purely ritual ones and rtji^ 
them by six moral, ethical and social precepts? Ven 
simply, really. They invented the story that Moses, wba 
he came down from the Mount Sinai and saw that tbt 
Children of Israel had made thanselves (under the dire: 
tion of Aaron, if you please! ) an Egyptian Bull (Apis) and 
danced around it, he became so angry that he ttuiew & 
tablets down and smashed them. Ilien Moses had to g^ 
up again, received a new and altered set of Conmiand- 
ments, and that was that. No difficulty at all. 

The tablets, by the way, were not made ot stone, but d 
clay and written on both sides (Ex. 32, 15) and when vx 
clay is fresh one can write on it quite easily with a points^ 
metal pencil called style. Moreover, the priests had o? 
need to worry that anybody would find the original sbon- 
hand notes of Moses, because, according to the ston; 
they had been destroyed! 

Incidentally, because Moses is said to have coverei 
his head when he talked to the I>dty on Mount Sbm 
no prayers can be recital without the head bdng covcrai 
either by a skull-cap or a hat, irrespective erf wb^ber tt 
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appens in the home or the synagogue, and whether the 
erson is a layman or a rabbi. Skull-caps and birettas 
re also worn by popes cardinals, bishops and priests, but 
ot by the ordinary folk who are told to take off their 
aps as a sign of respect. 

Although the injunction "thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
s moUier's milk" was removed from the decalogue, it 
till formed part and parcel of the dietary laws, so much 
) that, owing to the scores of rabbinical additions during 
le Middle Ages, it became a veritable burden to the 
swish housewife. Cutlery, plates and utensils used for 
xxi containing milk products, may not be used for 
ishes containing meats or fats, and vice versa. Conse- 
uently, a family has to provide itself with 1. a complete 
jt of table ware and pots for "milky" dishes; 2. a complete 
li of utensils for "meaty" dishes; 3. a complete set for 
assover "milky" dishes; 4. a complete set for Passover 
meaty" dishes. And if the people are well-to-do and 
a lot of entertaining, then they must have another 
ouble set for guests or special occasions. 

Moreover, flesh and milk are never cooked in the oven 
3gelher nor placed on the table at the same time; different 
ible-doths hiave to be used too. 

A meat-dish may follow a milk-dish, if the partaker 
^aits half an hour, but a milk-dish may not follow a meat- 
ish so quickly; the time is then extended to 2-6 hours 
iccording to local custom) because meat is not quickly 
igested and remains in the stomach so much longer. Tea 
r coffee served after a meat-dish are therefore without 
lilk. 

There are innumerable injunctions and instructions on 
/hat to do when a drop of milk falls on to "meaty" 
tensik or cutlery and vice versa, or when a milk spoon 
ills into a substance like meaty soup; or a meat-knife is 
ccidentally used to cut butter or cheese. 

Many tribes in Africa have sunilar rules and evince a 
trong aversion to the eating of meat with a milky dish; 
le boiling of milk is very rarely countenanced, because it 
/ould adversely affect the cows of a herd; it might even 
Kuli m the drying up of the milk-supply. 

Thus, the prohibition not to boil a kid m its mother's 
lilk was originally directed against the objectionable 
lagical rite of sprinkling the milk thus obtained on to 
elds and trees in order to produce a fruitful harvest. The 
iw-giver (whoever it was) had this, no doubt, in mind 
nd did not want the Israelites to ape this silly custCMn. 

But, during the last 2,000 years, rabbinical subtly and 
iventiveness embroidered this injunction to such an 
xtent that it became far too cumbersome to observe. In 
onsequence, many modem Jews have ceased to observe 
ie highly intricate dietary laws and have adopted a modi- 
ed form, more in accordance with 20th century conditions, 
'or, when the rules were made, the Jews lived in ghettos, 
nd enammelled, nickel or chromium-plated utensils and 
ans were unknown and stainless steel had not yet been 
ivented. 

As in Roman Catholicism, too much rigidity and regi- 
lentation often produces antipathy and aversion and, 
^us, defeats its own object. 

MIL MICKLEWRIGHT ON TV 

)ur popular contributor and author of Views and Opinions 
liis week, F. H. Amphlett Micklewright can be seen on 
Revision on September 12th, when he will appear in the 
TV programme Sunday Break in discussion with the 
Methodist Lord Soper. We only need tell readers that 
^r. Micklewright is as lively a speaker as he is a writer, 
lis erudition are already known to them. 



Points From New Books 

Alfred Jarry was bom in 1873 in Laval and died in 
Paris in 1907. The surrealists doted on tales of his eccen- 
tricity such as his habit of taking loaded pistols into caf6s 
and firing them into mirrors to ruffle '"the calm'", and Jarry 
has been hailed as the father of the Theatre of the Absurd. 
His best known play is Ubu Roi, which was produced 
when the author was twenty-three. This work has been 
available in translation by Barbara Wright since 1951, and 
was published by the Gaberbocchus Press who later, in 
1961, produced in collaboration with New Dkections of 
USA a paperback edition. Both editions have illustrations 
by Franciszka Themerson. The play itself has the vitality 
of a gloriously outrageous schoolboy joke. 

Now Roger Shattudc and Simon Watson Taylor have 
edited The Sdected Works of Alfred Jarry (Methuen, 
45s.). Perhaps this book does little to add to the author's 
literary reputation — for the key piece will always be 
Ubu Roi; but it does provide us with some happy curiosi- 
ties such as an article which describes The Passion as if 
the whole business were "an uphill bicycle race". 

Then there is a translation of an article, in the form of 
a dialogue, which Jarry wrote for The Wild Duck, a 
French anti-clerical paper named after the Ibsen play. 
Here, among many other ingenious and blasphemous 
devices, the author discusses the possibility that the famous 
Manneken-Pis statue in Brussels could be given a few 
legends. First, it could be announced that the statue does 
not represent a little boy who offended by peeing on a 
holy procession and in consequence was condenmed — a 
new and Christian Wandering Jew — to continue his act 
until The Last Judgment. No. And it would now be 
suggested that the statue is really a muraculous effigy of 
Jesus dispensing the stream of blessings to the world in a 
symbol of baptism. It could be hinted that during the 
human life of Our Lord vegetation grew miraculously and 
reached almost tropical abundance wherever he performed 
certain natural functions. 

Anyway, once such an atmosphere of piety has been 
established, statues of the Virgin and Child could be con- 
verted into statues of the Virgin and the Manneken-Pis. 
A fine new market. A baptismal font could receive the 
overflow and an alms box the offerings of the astonished 
faithful ! 

Generally, it is unforgivable for a reviewer to give 
readers a hint of the plot mechanism in a novel of sus- 
pense. Yet I believe many freethinkers may have missed 
The Road To Hell by Hubert Montheilhet (Chapman & 
Hall, 18s.) because they have been unaware of the special 
character of the story. Therefore, in this case, saying 
something about the core of the book can only bring new 
readers, since M. Montheilhet's brilliant notion is that 
psychoanalytical sociologists carry out sexological surveys 
in a small French town by hiding tape recorders in the 
confessional. 

The results are extremely funny and mysterious. The 
investigators consider such problems as the measure of 
control that such a religious exercise as confession exerts 
over the acts of the believer, and they decide that confes- 
sion is just a garbage chute. Religion is revealed to be 
not an originating force of behaviour but a mere epi- 
phenomenon. Meanwhile, the most bewildering things 
happen in the town, and the local Ahh6 is given a bizarre 
penance for his sins of the flesh. A most intelligent 
caprice by a cool writer of adult mysteries. 

OswEUL Blakeston 
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I KNOW WHAT REUGIOUS PERSECUTION IS 

(Concluded from page 283) 

The Federal Court hearing was re-scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1964. Several days prior to this hearing, the 
school board met and rescinded its resolution r^arding 
the religious training course in favour of a resolution call- 
ing for a mandatory course of study about the Bible. The 
Federal judge, with the assurance of the board's attorney 
that there would be no prayer or Bible reading, ruled that 
he would maintain jurisdiction of the case for 90 days, 
thereby giving the board time to prepare and submit its 
new course. 

The local newspaper had, in the meantime, carried a 
front-page picture of my wife and myself with the caption: 
"Admits to being the instigator of a plot to remove the 
Holy Bible from the schools.'' It mentioned again that I 
worked for the city of Lebanon. Since that day to the 
present this newspaper has run editorials, public letters, 
twisted news stories and pictures, tearing my family and 
me apart, and portraying the American Civil Liberties 
Union as a Communist front. 

Several further extensions of time were granted by the 
Federal judge to the school board. The latest brainstorm 
and means to circumvent the law by the board is now in 
the hands of the State Department of Instruction. This 
new course, which was to have been based on the literary 
and historical value of the Bible, is actually made up to a 
large extent of Bible "story books". 

Since the suit was filed there have been many incidents 
showing the utter contempt that this school district has for 
the law of the land. For example, one teacher told her 
pupils to line up along the wall, those that go to church 
on one side of the room and those who do not attend 
church on the other side. The count was 30-some to 3, 
my son being one of the three who did not go to church. 
All three of my children have, as late as the present school 
term, been told by their teachers at prayer time to "bow 
your heads, close your eyes, fold your hands and pray." 
This was testified to in Federal court and admitted by the 
teachers concerned. My son and another child were forced 
to repeat the Lord's Prayer in front of the class because 
they failed to close thdr eyes during the first prayer. For 
their failure to conform my children have been taunted and 
physically abused by other children in the school. 

In this one year the case has created for me and my 
family a lifetime of such personal experiences as I would 
have expected to read about only in a history like that of 
the Salem witchcraft days long ago. There have been a 
few bright moments, however, brought to us in our mail 
from the country at large, though local letters have con- 
tained threats on our lives or advice to "go to Russia". 
Our greatest encouragement has come from our contacts 
with Attorney General Goldberg, Spencer Coxe of the 
ACLU, and the outside news media, which have aU been 
humane and understanding. I would like to close by 
expressing my thanks to the ACLU and its representatives. 
It is the one American organisation that seems to under- 
stand the whys and the wherefors of that great document 
— the Constitution of the United States. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

I was very interested in Mr. Quiogue's article in the editioo i 
Friday, July 30th, because I am, at the moment, studying Scfaop& 
hauer's Essay on "The Fourfold Root of the Principle of Soi 
cient Reason.** 

May I quote some extracts frc»n the abstract of this essi, 
translated by Haldane and Kemp? (The essay appeared in 1813):- 

Chapter n . . . Schopenhauer in this chapter traces histoncafiy 
the forms in- which the principle had been stated by his I^^ 
decessors, and their influence. He points out that in Gred 
philosophy it appeared in two aspects — ^that of the necesat) 
of' a ground for a logical judgment, and that of a cause for evoy 
physical change — and that these two aspects were systematiall; 
confounded. The Aristotelian division, not of the fonns of tbe 
principle itself, but of one of its aspects, the causal, exempli&d 
a confusion which continued throughout the Sdiolastic penoi 
Descartes succeeds no better. His proof of the existence oif God 
that the* immensity of his nature is a cause or reasoa beyoctd 
which no cause is needed for his existence, simply illustrates ibe 
gross confusion between cause and ground of knowledge viiicti 
underlies every form of this ontological proof. "That a miser- 
able fellow like Hegel, whose entire philosophy is nothing bat i 
monstrous amplification of the ontological proof should dare to 
defend this proof against Kant's criticism of it is an alliance d 
which the ontological proof itself, little as it knows of shamt 
might well feel ashamed. It is not to be expected I should speak 
respectfully of people who have brought philosophy into ^ 
respect." Spinoza made the same confusion when he laid it dxm 
that the cause of existence was either contained in the nature and 
definition of the thing as it existed, or was to be found outside 
that thing. The true picture of Spinoza*s "ccaisa sur is Bartm 
Munchhausen encircling his horse with his legs, and raising hip 
self and the horse upwards by means of his pigtail, with the ii^ 
scription "causa sur written oelow. 

Chapter IV . . . When a new state of one or more objects makes 
its appearance, it must have been preceded by another on whicii 
it regularly follows. This is causal sequence, and the first state 
is the cause, the second the effect. The law (of causuality) l^ 
thus to do exclusively with the changes of objects of ex\m- 
experience, and not with things themselves, a circumstance vfa^ 
is fatal to the validity of the cosmological proof of the existence 
of God. It follows also from the essential connection of causaBt^ 
with succession that the notion of reciprocity, with its coc- 
tempbraneous existence of cause and effect, is a delusion . . . 

Chapter Vin ... In conclusion, Schopenhauer points out thsi 
just because the principle of sufficient reason belongs to the 
a priori element in intelligence, it cannot be applied to the entirety 
of things, to the universe as inclusive of intelligence. Such } 
universe is mere phenomenon, and what is only tnie because it 
belongs to the form of intelligence and can have no application 
to intelligence itself. Thus it is that it cannot be said that tie 
universe and all things in it exist because of something eke. b 
other words, the cosmological proof of the existence (h God ^ 
inadmissible. 

The above extracts were taken from an appendix to the thiB^ 
volume of The World as Will and Idea, by Arthur Sdiop«ihai» 
translated from the German by R. B. Haldane, and J. Kemp, ^ 
three volumes, Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. . 

The reason I was so interested in Mr. Quiogue's article is t^ 
he referred to the ontological and cosmological "proofe" of ^ 
existence of God. 

JohnC SinHEiuvr 
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VIEWS AND O P I N I O N S 



By F. a AMPHLETT 



V GREAT deal has been said during discussions concern- 

ng the present social revolution in sexual behaviour 

onceming bastardy and the statistics showing the rise in 

he number of illegitimate births. The statistical facts 

lave been used a great deal by churchpeople to illustrate 

laims concerning a rising tide of immorality. As a 

esult, there has been a tendency to censure the unmarried 

larents and to exhibit some signs of the social disapproval 

/hich is commonly shown 

owards the ofifspring. But ■ 

me curious fact never 

eems to be discussed 

rithin church circles. It is T^lio Prt#ii» 

he historical attitude to- J fti5 a uw 

vards bastardy in Western ; 

i^hristian civilisation and 

he somewhat complicated ^ 

ricture which emerges. By 

reating it purely as an issue arising out of sexual morality, 

he Churches too often forget that they are dealing witii 

I question which is primarily legal and which has at its 

nain import the social and legal status of the bastard child. 

^endalisni and Canon Laiw 

As the canon law developed throughout the Middle Ages, 
he question of legitimacy was first and foremost one of 
nheritance. Feudalism formed the medieval economic 
)rder with its basic foundation in land possession and, 
vithin the feudal system, it was the heir-at-law who 
nherited the realty or property in land. The heir had to 
K traced upon intestacy, and this led to a complicated 
racking down of eldest sons through the male succession, 
nrstly, descendants had to be sou^t by this means and, 
t the succession failed, the line was sought in ascendancy, 
n the end, the heir might prove to be somebody far 
emoved from the intestate and possibly quite unknown 
him. Tracing the heir upon intestacy was a complicated 
msiness and remained the law of England till 1925. 
Jometimes complications would arise through the lack 
rf proof of the validity of a long past marriage or of the 
iuccession involved in a claim. The long forgotten novel 
)y Samuel Warren, Ten Thousand a Year, turns upon 
his very point, as does the historical Tichbome case 
vhich convulsed England a century ago. Within the feudal 
ystem, the bastard had no legal place. He was a filius 
lullius and could not inherit upon an intestacy. The ques- 
ion of legitimacy became therefore one of primary im- 
)ortance and the bastard was a person of social disrepute, 
ust because he was economically landless. 

It is interesting that this social disreputability did not 
Jxtend to a bastard who had been endowed by will with 
ands or wealth. He could take his place within society, 
tnd could even be nominated to a throne in an age when 
lereditary succession lacked the strictness of its later 
nterpr^tion. A very good example was that of William, 
^ke of Normandy, a bastard who had be^ nominated 
o the throne of England by Edward the Confessor. As 
William the Conquerer, he seized the English throne, and 
he circumstances of his birth had no sort of bearing upon 
he regal issue. For the feudal order, the question was 
lot so much one of moral order as of primogeniture, 
lescent through the eldest male heir. The legalism un- 



plied had little to do with Roman law but was the order 
of overlord and vassal which had originally taken shape 
among the Frankish barbarians. One of the most curious 
historical pictures is the manner in which the Middle Ages 
sought to weave together the Hebrew legends with the 
barbarian legal heritage. Thus, the sacramental view of 
marriage derived from Christian theology was something 
which had to be expounded in the strict terms of a feudal 

economic order springing 

from very different roots. 

I It must be recalled that 

I the feudal economic order 

Bastard "^^^ interrelated to the 

^^ ^ canon law of the church 

and that the two things were 
MiCKLEWRIGHT not static but in process 

of development. Marriage 
itself presented problems at 
the formal level. For the medieval canonist, a marriage 
was contracted by two people freely taking each other 
as husband and wife for life with monogamous intentions, 
in the presaice of witnesses. Despite a famous nineteenth 
century legal decision, R. v. Millis* it is by no meians 
certain that the presence of an episcopally ordained priest 
was necessary. In essence, this forms the English common 
law view of a valid marriage which was only barred by 
statute as late as 1753 by Lord Hardwicke's Marriage Act. 
Again there were extensive grounds for nullifying a 
marriage and a child of a nulltfied marriage was bastar- 
dised from its birth even though this mi^t have taken 
place long before the pronouncement of the decree. It 
was undoubtedly the practical diflSculties involved which 
led the canon lawyers to claim by the early thirteenth 
century, that a child bom to parents who later married 
was thereby legitimised. This view might seem to be an 
act of mere justice but it roused the ire of the barons whose 
lands were held in terms of feudalism and primogeniture. 
For them, it suggested changes in the law which weakened 
the position of the baron claiming to be seised of land, 
and it must be recalled that the whole of medieval politico- 
economic life turned upon the issue of ownership, seisin 
and possession of land. It was the barons who resisted 
this legal innovation to the full, a point made by F. W. 
Maitland m his great work. Canon Law in the Church of 
England, Finally, in 1284 at the Council of Merton, the 
barons were able to block this suggested change in the law. 
In fact, it never became the law of England till 1926. 
Legldmafion Ads 

Subsequent legislation with regard to bastardy has been 
of two types. One set of laws has approached the whole 
question of Intimation. In 1926, a child was legitimised 
by statute at the marriage of the parents if they could 
in fact have married at the time of birth, and an ill^ti- 
mate child was allowed under certain circumstances to 
inherit from its intestate mother. The Legitimation Act, 
1959, extended this principle to children whose parents 
were not free to marry at the time of their birth. It is 
not without interest that both Acts passed through Parlia- 
ment despite the misgivings of the Church ot England, a 
fact which in itself shows how much of the history of the 
subject had been forgott«i. The other set of statutory 
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changes fortified the position of the maintenance of the 
illegitimate child, whether it be in terms of an affliation 
order made by the justices against the putative father, a 
matter closely related to the evolution of the Poor Laws, 
or the maintenance of an illegitimate child who has been 
received as a child of the fanuly in the full legal sense of 
the term. Ot course, these pieces of legislation had 
nothing to do with sexual morality but were merely con- 
cerned with the economic aspects of the upkeep of the 
child. 
Social Opprobriom 

Again, the conception of the family had changed. The 
medieval view of the family persisted till much later, and 
was far nearer to a clan conception than anything else. 
This fact is underlined by the whole question of the tracing 
of the heir and the legal view of the family as a particular 
facet within a social order turning upon land holding. 
Tlie high individualism ushered in by Icdssez jcdre econo- 
mics looked upon each household as a separate and indivi- 
dual family and failed to relate the group to the possession 
of land. The arrival of a bastard child produced other 
economic and social complications, with the result that 
bastardy had the stress of nineteenth century social oppro- 
bium laid upon it. The Churches were not slow to cash 
m upon the new situation and to talk in a moral manner 
totally unknown to the feudal period or even within 
aristocratic eighteenth century circles. Indeed, the well- 
known medieval bar against the ordination of an illegiti- 
mate son was not so much due to the moral question as 
to the fact that the filius nullius was outside the feudal 
order. The bastard daughter was of very minor concern 
in medieval eyes. As the feudal order was masculine in 
conception and women stood outside it, it was a matter of 
little moment that the bastard girl stood outside the law. 
OiristiaD and F^eethiiricer 

Several facts stand forth clearly from this summary of 
the evolution of the law of England on the matter. The 
attitude towards the bastard arose historically out of 
feudal land holding, but the barbarian feudal theory of 
primogeniture could only strike root to the extent that it 
did through the approval of the Church. Later views of 
bastardy among Christians have usually be^ extremely 
cruel to the child and these moral attitudes have arisen 
as a legacy from the dead feudal past. For the utilitarian 
moralist, the whole question of marriage and legitimacy 
is one which turns upon its social usefubess. He is con- 

♦ R, V. Millis (1844), 10 CI. and Fin. 534 (HL). This case is 
of considerable importance as it laid down that the presence of 
an episcopally ordained priest was necessary to establish the 
validity of a common law marriage in England and Ireland. It 
did not extend the principle to settled br conquered colonies or to 
other parts of the worla where the local marriage customs were 
inappropriate. But as an historical point, it is commonly held 
that R, V. Af i7/i5 was wrongly decided. Before the decree of the 
0>uncfl of Trent in 1563, no religious ceremony was necessary. 
A declaration by the parties was all that was necessary. "I take you 
as my wife (or husband)" made the marriage binding immediately 
whilst "I shall take you as my wife (or husband)" made the mar- 
riage binding upon consummation. The custom grew up of 
marriage in face of the Church after the publication of banns 
(unless these were dispensed by papal or episcopal licence) and with 
the consent of the parents of parties imder 21 years of age. The 
marriage was contracted at the church door and followed by the 
nuptial mass in church. As P. M. Bromley points out {Family Law, 
pp. 35 et seqX the common law favoured the growth of the 
custom on evidential grounds. Thus developed the rule that 
the wife was not dowable unless she was married at the church 
door and certain other proprieta^ rights may have been involved. 
Gradually, these common law motives were forgotten and the 
stress shifted to the priestly presence. Finally, it was demanded 
by the Council of Trent. But the Tridentine decrees did not 
extend to England, the breach with Rome having already taken 
place in 1535 and the common law position in England would 
seem to be governed by the older legal history. 



cerned with the well-being of man within this world cx 
not with any transcendent moral theory or sacrament 
theology of marriage. In an age which has sought le 
pare away by statute the whole diio^erence between l^ti^ 
macy and illegitimacy, the way should be op«i for furiic 
reforms of the law. Certainly, every step should be taks 
to project the social interests of the child bom out d 
wedlock. Christian denunciations and threats can scarod} 
assist this end. It is for the Freethinker to recaO the 
strange past history of the subject and to remind the I 
Christian that, in view of this history, he would be vd 
advised to leave the whole subject alone at the preseni 
time. His heritage of feudalism and feudal economic 
orders with their legal implications is as dead as the crd 
which gave to them a theological approval. 

Predictions 

This month will see the opening of the fourth and final 
session of the Vatican Council, expected — as the Evein^ 
News and Star remarked (26/8/65)— to be "the most 
difficult and momentous". The 2,000 or more bishops 
have to clear eleven decrees for final publication, and 
clashes between the progressives and the conservatives are 
inevitable. The world is waiting, said the News for "the 
supreme l^slative assembly of the world's 500 miDioii 
Roman Catholics to give its last word on proHenis whidi 
involve both the Christian and non-Christian worlds" 
They range, the paper said, from reforming the Chuidi^ 
structure to the moral implications of nuclear warfare: 
from anti-Semitism to a modem interpretation of the BiHe; 
from marriage and the family, to the position rf tir 
missionary in a post-colonial era. 

In fact, the importance of the Council has becn-aud 
continues to be — vastly exaggerated, especially since ike 
advent of Pope Paul. We have never claimed abnonml 
prophetic powers, but we confidently predict that if the 
world is waiting for any revolutionary pronouncements, 
it will be disappointed. 

Equally confidently we predict — apropos another rcp^ 
in the Evening News and 5/ar— that other people will sa 
the sea serpent of "monstrous size'* with a head like a 
turtle and a shiny black scale-covered body, that the ^ifc 
of an American Army officer and nine others saw in Lab 
Garda, Italy. Future viewers have the advantage rf * 
American lady's description to begin with. TTie "thing". 
Mrs. Camilla Fingl^ said, "raised its head above the ^• 
face and arched its neck when we started to shout i 
warning. It swam away like a snake, its body breaki^ 
water as it crested. It must have he&i at least 50 M 
long". Mrs. Finglet apparentiy didn't mention whctte 
it snorted fire from its nostrils. But it is clear from ^ 
description that she doesn't know how a snake swims. 

A REMINDER FOR SUNDAY 

We remind readers that the ITV Sunday Break progniini« 
on September 12th will be a discussion between i^ 
Methodist Lord Soper (tfie Rev. Eh-. Donald Sopcr) aft) 
our contributor F. H. Amphlett Micklewri^t, a mcmte 
of the Executive Committee of the National Secum 
Society. 

MORALS WITHOUT REUGION 

and other essays 

By Margaret Knight 

Price 10s. 6d. plus postage 8d. 

from The Freethinker Bookshop 

103 Borough High Street, London, SJEA- 
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Flight to the Stars 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



F as the late Joseph McCabe once phrased it, the nine^ 
eenth century may be justly termed "the century of 
itupendous progress'* on this planet, the twentieth century 
jives every indication of being equally so; progress we 
lasten to add of a cosmological and not a theological 
cind. For the sequence of extra-terrestrial events since 
he first Russian Sputnik went into orbit in 1957 would 
lave appeared utterly incredible even as recently as Good 
)ueen Victoria's "golden days". In earlier ages of faith, 
hey would undoubtedly have been ascribed to the direct 
igency of the first space traveller from Heaven to Hell, 
*Old Nick" himself. 

Since it is proverbial that the first step is the hardest 
md since the pioneer era of extra-terrestial expansion 
low appears to be nearing its end, we may expect the 
dosing decades of this century will witness expansion of 
nankind's contact with other worlds. For there is every 
)rospect that such hitherto exclusively religious phrases 
IS, say, heaven and earth, and /or the next world or ev«i 
he descriptive adjective celestial, will come to acquire a 
x)smological, instead of an exclusively religious signifi- 
ance. 

The almost illimitable prospects of mankind's future 
»cpansion in outer space, form the subject matter of a 
nost remarkable book just published: Flight to the Stars 
)y James Gordon Strong (Temple Press, 25s.). In the 
x)urse of his inquiry, Mr. Strong, an engineer by profes- 
iion, raises the whole vast question of (in the words of 
lis sub-title) "the feasibility of inter-stellar fli^t". That 
luman tedmical ingenuity is already upon the very edge 
rf solving the elemental problems of interplanetary travel, 
«ems nowadays to be, if not quite beyond doubt, at least 
is near to it as makes little diflEerence. 

With a whole battery of man-made satdlites hurtling 
brevCT round the sun, with American Mariners taking 
ictual photographs of Mars and Venus, our two nearest 
lei^bours in space, and rockets metaphorically flying the 
Russian and American flags making direct hits on the 
noon, it is surely only a matter of a few years, or a few 
iecades at most fa^ore actual physical human contacts 
ire established with at least our closest neighbours in 
ipace. 

As Rudyard Kipling wrote long ago, before space travel 
vas ever heard of: "The wildest dreams of Qapham 
u-e the facts ot Katmandu". So too, the then daring 
>ioneer visions of Jules Verne and H. G. WeUs are shortly 
lue to be realised. For it is now an odds-on bet that 
luman beings will make a landing on the moon within a 
lecade (where they may well find that "distance lends 
mchantment" to the poetic Queen of Night) and on Mars 
ind Venus (climate permitting) before the end of this 
«ntury. 

Most serious writers on cosmology, Mr. Strong among 
hem, nowadays subscribe to such elementary propositions. 
But for him at least, the real problem only b^ins there: 
ifter planets, stars; when once the limits of our planetary 
system have been reached, what next? For the prospects 
)f man being able to establish any permanent or profitable 
xmtacts within our solar system itself, appear to be very 
remote. For the inner planets are too hot (Mercury and 
/enus) and the outer planets (Jupiter and beyond), are 
too cold. Even Mars and the moon do not appear to be 
precisely designed for human habitation. 

However, our solar system is probably one of innumer- 
able solar systems. Can these alien suns ever be 



contacted and, if so, will planets viable to man be found 
encircling them? Taking his own solar system as read — 
or conquered — can mankind go further? Will a flight to 
the stars ever be feasible? This is the problem our audior 
sets out to consider with a combination of imaginative 
speculation and remarkable professional knowledge of 
actual and possible technical developments in space travel, 
from the already primitive Russian Sputniks to the giant 
star-ships that will — he believes — one day glide upon 
century-long voyages from star to star and from one 
planetary system to another. 

This extremely interesting book combines audacious 
speculations with the most exact technical data. Its specu- 
lations are wide. But they do not go beyond the limits 
of our galaxy, the famous Milky Way. Intergalactic space 
is too much even for the most ambitious star-ship! 

However, as there are something like 100 million stars 
(suns) inside our galaxy, a substantial proportion of which 
probably possess planetary systems of their own, there are 
plenty of unexplored continents for any future stellar 
Columbus. No galactic Alexander is ever likely to shed 
tears at the lack of available worlds to conquer! 

Two evident assumptions are clearly cardinal to Mr. 
Strong's thesis: mankind must be capable one day of 
reaching the stars, and there must be planets somewhere 
in space upon which mankind can hope to settle. Mr. 
Strong answers both questions in the affirmative. Man- 
kind's inventive genius wiU, he feels sure, eventually design 
star-ships as superior to the rudimentary space ships of 
today as, say, the giant ocean-going liners of today are 
to the archaic galleys with which the ancient Phoenicians 
first braved the terrors of the Atlantic. A diagram of 
such a hypothetical star-ship is included in the text. 

I must confess that I am totally unable to criticise this 
highly specialised technical demonstration, but we must 
surely at least wish bon voyage to the first star-ship and 
to its intrepid crew, bound for our nearest steUar neigh- 
bour Alpha Centauri (in the Southern Cross) distant about 
25 billions of miles. To reach this "close" steUar neigh- 
bour of ours, something approaching the speed of light 
would be necessary; but even such speeds, as our author 
seeks to demonstrate may eventually become attainable 
to man-made locomotion. Then all aboard for the Milky 
Way! 

The most important, as well as the most enlightening 
of the many points discussed in Flight to the Stars, con- 
cerns the nature and distribution of life throughout the 
universe. Put briefly Mr. Strong produces considerable 
cosmological evidwice to show not only that many stars 
besides our sun, possess plants, but that conscious life 
represents a fairly constant recurring phenomenon: in 
which connection he gives a detailed (and entirely materia- 
listic) analysis of the cosmological causes of life; a 
demonstration which incidentally, entirely excludes any 
need for, or even possibility of, special creation or super- 
natural intervention. Though Mr. Strong does not directly 
raise philosophical questions, it semis clear that he (like 
Laplace in his famous reply to Napoleon) has no need 
for the theistic hypothesis. 

Rather surfHisingly, the author includes amongst the 
protagonists of space fli^t, no less a person than the 
ProiAet Ezekiel who may have seen a vision of a space 
ship. We must confess that this is a new one on us! 
What sort of star-ship was Elijah's "chariot of fire?" 
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This Belieying World 

We thought we knew most of the fantastic sects Chris- 
tianity is blessed with, but the News of the World (22/S/65) 
has just unearthed one that is new to us. It calls itself 
"The Brotherhood Church", and is distinguished by its 
obstinate refusal to register the birth ol children, or to 
pay fines, tithes, or National Insurance. It is so popular 
that its members consist now of four adults and three 
children; but, like Mormonism and Christian Science, the 
sect can grow. 

• 

The seven stalwarts believe in Jesus Christ of course, but 
reject most of the Old Testament, particularly "the non- 
sense about Adam and Eve". But as sin came into the 
world directly from Adam and Eve, and we can only be 
saved because Jesus died for all of us on the Cross, how 
can the wondrous and historical story of Adam and Eve 
be rejected? However, the sect believes in evolution, m 
spite of the fact that "our Lord" was not an evolutionist. 
But it regularly preaches the gospel. It's safer to be on 
the right side! 

• 

Some of the Apostles of Jesus remain obscure although 
every one of them has had a gospel devoted to him 
and his work. How many ordinary Christians know, for 
instance, that "doubting" Thomas is recorded as being a 
"twin" of Jesus? However we were intrigued to read 
in the London Evening News (21/8/65) that, although St. 
Bartholomew's Day has been celebrated in London for 
700 years or so, all we know about him is his name. How 
did a relatively obscure apostle about whom "nothing 
for certain" is known become so popular? His "popular 
favour" eludes a "satisfactory explanation", we are told. 

The Evening News has however obliged with a splendid 
explanation. It is that there is something "curiously 
attractive" in Bartholomew's "very obscurity" for it proves 
how marvellously well he worked for Jesus with no hope 
of reward. It is a reminder, the paper says "that much 
devoted work for Christ and his Oiurch and people goes 
by unnoticed". This may be true in general, but in the 
case of St. Bartholomew the truth is simply that, as with 
all the Blessed Apostles and even Jesus himself, we are 
deaUng with myths or legends. There is no evidence what- 
ever that there was a St. Bartholomew. 

• 
One of the most extraordinary facts about the sacrament 
of marriage is that so few people appear to know that a 
marriage in church is not legal unless it is properly regis- 
tered according to the law of the land. This goes for all 
marriages here, no matter what the religion of the bride and 
bridegroom. We read for example, that "scores of English 
girls" who married Arabs in a mosque now know that 
the "priest" was a retired butcher not registered to perform 
a marriage (Sunday Mirror 221% 1 65), and therrfore "they 
are not legally wed". But it is interesting to note that at 
least one lady appears not particularly worried about that. 
What does worry her is, "we are not entitled to maternity 
grants or sickness benefits". 

• 
The question whether women should be admitted to Holy 
Orders can only be authorised by the "Universal Church", 
declared Canon W. H. Barkwell of Boston, Lines, in a 
letter to the Ddly Telegraph (25/8/65). Orders of the 
Church of &igland are not its own, the Canon said, "but 
those of the whole Church of God as it existed prior to 
the Reformation". And he viewed the consequences of 



two bishops falling in love with each other and subs- 
quently getting married as "too much for any Cliurch ic 
face". "How hideous", he concluded, • "is any thought 
of maternity vestments! " 



Reply to an Agnostic 

By GONZALO QUIOGUE 

(Manila) 
In a leteer to Tta Freethinker of May 14th. 1965. 
captioned "Atheists and Agnostics", Michael R. Evam 
thought it "a great pity that atheism does not represent a 
logical point of view for, if it did, we could all be united 
under its banner." 

If this is a valid argument, we can make the same charge 
against agnosticism or theism. If agnosticism represents a 
logical point of view, we could all be united under its 
banner. Mr. Evans's argument unwittingly threat&is 
atheism, agnostidsm and theism with total annihilation ! 

After spending some time as "a true member of tbe 
secular world", Mr. Evans had found one eleroent 
"extremely disappointing", namely "the pathetic rivalry 
between the Atheists and the Agnostics". I suggest tbat 
this criticism of Atheists is making the situation more 
disappointing and more pathetic. But we must admit his 
good intention. He wants to enlighten Atheists and 
Theists. The Churches, he said, "rightly call their follow- 
ing a flock, for the latter are sheep-like in their acceptance 
of ideas which they cannot evaluate for themselves. Let 
us not have a flodc of Atheists following some dogmatic 
philosophy which they feel too intelligent to reject." I 

From time to time some sheep-Ske Agnostics, who 
should know better, make a charge that athdsm is dog- 
matic. They are mistaken. In formal and proper aiju- 
ment, only an affirmative proposition can be dpgmatk; 
because such a proposition has the burden of proof . Whea 
it is not supported by proof it is dogmatic. So far. thdsm 
has not presented any valid proof of God acceptable to 
science and logic. Atheism cannot be dogmatic, because 
it represents a negative proposition: there is no God. It 
IS not duty-bound to present proofs like the aflBrmative 
one. Atheism is sunply denying the claim of the Tbcfe 
that there is a God. To consider the existence of God ib 
the unknown is to deal with nonsense. We can be sensiUe 
and rational only when we express ourselves in terms of 
and within the reahn of present knowledge! The unknown 
is a flimsy refuge of Agnostics, fence-sitters, shirkws and 
other comfort-seekers — people who say: "L^ Geoin do 
it. I have more important matters on hand." 

When we know that the entity called God was a mere 
mvention of ignorant men in the past, why can't we leiect 
this? ^ 

When we know that the principal traits of a so-calkd 
God. all-powerful, all-knowing and all-loving, cancel one 
another, why can't we admit that God is just a figment of 
the imagination? If there is such a "Being" He win end 
human miseries; for He is all-loving, all-powerful and all- 
knowing — a "perfect Being". 

How can atheism be dogmatic when the non-existence 
of God is self-evident? 

"It is possible some sort of god is lurking in the un- 
known ! " says an Agnostic. Hence he neither affinns 
nor denies God. His decision shall forever be dangfing 
m the air. because the unknown, like the universe Mtoc 
and quantity, is infinite in space-time; although we art 
continuaUy pushing back the boundaries of the unknots 
to enlarge our known world. 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

terns for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
}ffice at least ten days before the dale of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
u>ndon Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pm.: Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L Bbury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn. : 

Messrs. Coluns, Woodcock, and others, 
i^erseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays. 

1 pjn.r Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 p.m. 
^orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Maricet Square), every Friday, 

I p.ni.: T. M. Mosley. 



Notes and News 

IVe learn with some dismay that as a result of "prelimin- 
iry soundings" by representatives ot the Roman (Catholic 
Church and the International Humanist and Ethical Union, 
*the first formal discussion took place at Utrecht on July 
16th" (The Humanist, September). The Roman C^atholic 
Jecretariat was represented by Professor J. B. Metz of 
jermany and I>r. L. C. Baas of Holland, and the IHEU 
)y H. J. Blackham of the British Humanist Association, 
Folbert H. McC^rroU (American Humanist Association) 
ind Professor J. P. van Praag (Dutch Humanist League), 
rhe meeting — ^we are informed — "explored the possibili- 
ies of a future international and oflScial contact between 
he IHEU and the Roman Catholic Church". And 
mother discussion is to take place at the end of the year. 

iVE ARE not in the least surprised that the Secretariat for 
Unbelievers should have sought this meeting: th^ Roman 
Catholic Church has a great deal to gain and nothing to 
ose by even a temporary ceasefire in its losing battle 
igainst freethought. But what can be the motives of the 
[HEU? It isn't in the position of the Polish Communists, 
laving to govern a largely Catholic population; it isn't 
iven a political party dependant upon the Catholic vote. 
[t is — as we understand it — a propagandist organisation 
^hose humanist philosophy and ethical principles are 
iirectly opposed to the theology and moral teaching of 
Rome. To put the question bluntly, what have Mr. Black- 
liam, Mr. McCarroll and Professor van Praag intellectually 
in common with men who eat their God in church each 
Sunday? If — as we assume — the "preliminary soundings" 
were made by the (Catholics, they should have been told 
quite simply that the respective positions were clear and 



irreconcilable and that no amount of "dialogue" could 
reconcile them. 

• 

Such a reply would not be dogmatic, but merely realistic: 
a recognition of the dogmatic nature of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, and the reactionary nature of the Roman 
Clatholic Church. It would not rule out co-operation 
between Humanists and individual Catholics on specific 
social issues (with Norman St. John Stevas, for instance, 
on abolition of the death penalty) or political support for 
a Clatholic like Kennedy rather than a Quaker like Nixon. 

• 
ANOTiffiR — it seems perpetual — source of astonishment is 
the naivety of non-religious writers on psychic subjects. 
Swan on a Black Sea: A Study in Automatic Writing 
(Routledge, 35s.) was described by the Observer reviewer 
Philip Toynbee (22/8/65) as "a very important book 
indeed and one which should be obligatory reading for 
all the many of us who cannot yet bring ourselves to 
believe that human beings experience anything at all after 
the death of their bodies". Whatever our preconceptions 
may be, Mr. Toynbee added "these scripts provide some- 
thing solid and incontrovertible which cannot be explainal 
away with the usual facility of the naturally incredulous. 
Over to you. Professor Ayer! " Well, we haven't read the 
book yet, though we've made a note of it. But it doesn't 
seem necessary to call on the aid of Professor Ayer to 
show one important — and possibly crucial — weakness in 
the "solid and incontrovertible" evidence. Marghanita 
Laski did this admirably in her review in the New States- 
man (27/8/65). 

• 

The book which is introduced by that strong defender of 
ESP Professor C. D. Broad, recounts how an Irish medium, 
Geraldine C!ummins succeeded on request in receiving 
neariy 40 scripts from Mrs. Combe-Tennant, herself a 
medium, who had "passed over" in 1956. Mrs. Combe- 
Tennant's sons have identified these scripts as undoubtedly 
emanating from their mother and the editing is. Miss 
Laski said, "v^ hot on evidential precautions" but it is 
"apparently believed that for someone to say in good 
faith that they have never read or heard something is 
sufficient proof that they have not . . .". Over to you 
Mr. Toynbee! 

• 

Over we go, in fact, for a final "give-away" quote from 
Mr. Toynbee's own article. "It is inconceivable", he wrote, 
that any of these parties could have combined to play a 
silly and pointless joke on the public". We assure him 
that it is far from inconceivable to anyone who has 
studied the history of spiritualism. So much for the solid 
and incontrovertible! 

• 

Having criticised one use of religion in a road safety 
campaign (the little girl praying ". . . and keep us safe on 
the roads"), we readily concede the value of another. In 
the USA, according to an Evening Standard report, you 
can get a little statue of St. Christopher to put on your car 
dashboard. At 60 m.p.h. it lights up; at 70 a voice behind 
it says: "OK brother, you're on your own now". Putting 
religion to practical purposes, one might say. 

• 

Despite all criticisms — of his vanity, his paternalism 
towards the native and the primitive conditions at Lam- 
bar6n6 — Albert Schweitzer was a remarkable man, and 
far from an orthodox (Christian. He had always viewed 
Jesus as limited by the historical conditions of his time, 
though spiritually gifted. And his "reverence for life" 
was an essentially humanistic ethical concept. 
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"What would you do", a schoolboy was asked, "if you 
were alone in the house, and there was a ring at the bell, 
and when you went to open the door you found God 
standing on the doorstep?" 

The boy hesitated, perplexed and embarassed, as well 
he might be. Suddenly his eyes brightened. 

"I'd ask him in", he said, cheerfully, civilised grace 
coming to the rescue, "take him up to the lounge, settle 
him by the cocktail cabinet and tell him to make hunself 
at home. Then I'd cut down to the hall and 'phone the 
vicar". 

Apocryphal or not (and I don't know which) the titbit 
has a mellowly Anglican flavour which could hardly be 
reproduced in any other milieu on earth. It savours so 
richly, maturely, of a certain tolerant, half respectful, 
half protective attitude towards a Deity shorn of his 
terrors and tactfully excused his peculiarities. A figure, 
in fact, so inextricably part of the Established-Order-of- 
Things that there is scarcely any incongruity in the idea 
of his appearing on a doorstep — providal, of course, that 
his car is at the gate and his card ready to hand, and there 
is no suspicion of concealed tracts about his suitably 
attired person. 

Curious to think how diflferent the answer might have 
sounded from another type of mind— or another kind of 
doorstep. The Visitor would probably have been an 
entirely other sort of god — which is odder still when you 
come to think of it. 

For instance, one can imagine a Roman Catholic mind 
gravitating instantly to the Sacrament of Penance: con- 
fession brfore cocktails would be the order of precedence, 
if indeed the latter came into it at all. A saint might con- 
ceivably melt in ecstacy on the doorstep; but I suppose 
the rank-and-file reaction would be welcome tempered by 
awe, hurried examination of conscience, a beating of the 
breast and "Lord I am not worthy that thou shouldst 
enter under my roof . . ." as the Divine Visitor is genu- 
flected in. Of course. Catholics are accustomed to 
receiving visits from the Lord when the Sacrament is 
brought to the sick, and this would be the correct pro- 
cedure, except that the honoured Guest would be 
conducted to the best parlour instead of the bedroom. 
But to arrive in a pyx, tfie priest's responsibility entirely, 
is obviously a different matter from appearing as an 
entity, seeking admission under its own steam as it were. 

In spite of being tolerably well acquainted with both 
types, I cannot decide whether the Catholic instinct would 
be to fly for the priest or, initial awkwardness over, to 
seize the unique opportunity of a word or two in the Lord's 
ear without b«iefit of clergy. Maybe it would depend 
on temperament, degrees of sanctity or sin, even social 
status. Of one thing, however, I am certain: the Papal 
Visitor would present an entirely antithetic front from that 
displayed by the Gentleman ol Canterbury. Or should I 
say, series of fronts, for both would be adept, in their 
opposing spheres at protean transformations depending 
on individual doorstep®. The three-in-one deity, moulder 
of our split-mind society, manifestly suffers from acute 
schizophrenia. 

A series of recorded encounters with Freethinkers and 
Humanists would be enlightening— and entertaining! For 
instance, I can imagine a petulant onslaught from one I 
know, heard growling over the wheel as he drove home 
Vom a match at Sussex University between Mrs. Maigaret 



Knight and an RC female opponent: "I just can't take all 
this drivel about virgin births and immaculate conceptions 
Why couldn't he have come out of a — buttercupV^ 

I must admit that I should never have connected "him*' 
with anything idyllic. My preoccupation would certainly 
have been with the schizophrenia, and my first impuk 
would probably be to ring for the police. Long ago I 
decided that the boss of the universe, if he existed, must 
be the supreme example of the type of criminal we in- 
carcerate in Broadmoor. Granted, the more intelligible 
side of his extraordinary personality displays artistic and 
mathematical powers of the loftiest order; which make; 
the problematical reverse all the more sinister, obnoxious 
and potentially dangerous. So. however benign and 
acconmiodating, even appealing, that apparition on ni> 
doorstep, I should simply regard him as a nasty piece d 
work and be on my guard against imminent psychopathic 
outbursts. 

Second thoughts would show that dialling 999 would be 
futile as well as cowardly, for quite probably the police 
might be implicated in the lunacy, their job b^g law and 
order and the bolstering of public morals — ^which everyone 
knows cannot possibly be carried on without the patronage 
and assistance of the deity. And then, the first recoil rf 
startled nerves over, I should — ^I hope — seize the oppor- 
tunity of prodding the patient with a little depth- 
psychology of my own devising. 

To do this in peace and quiet I suppose I should have 
to ask him in. The kitchenette I think. Its decor d 
homely normality might provide an antidote of sanit> 
It is true that as I usher in my Visitor I recall how many, 
many times in the past I have longed to get him at my 
mercy and give him the round of the kitchen. But now I 
am older, wiser, and much more psycho-analjrtical. 1 
know you have to treat a nut case with kindness, genik 
persistance and a great deal of cunning 

Assuming his semi-incognito allows him to take a litik 
earthly refreshment, I should brew tea (my best Lapsam. 
to make a thorough job of it) and serve it accompaniof 
by delicate dollops of well-placed flattery {prcdse, in scrip- 
tural terminolo©r). These prudent attentions shouvi 
quickly arouse the paronoic urge to divine self-expansicii 
The atmosphere propitious, my suave and diplomatk 
inquisition could b^n. 

But of course I shouldn't bait him with old stuff Bte 
Free Will and the Origin of Evil; this would roci^) 
irritate him and get us nowhere (which is all tbey ever 
have done to anybody). And as for that disreputabie 
dogma of Original Sin, I suspect he*s a little ashamed d 
it nowadays, and would rather not be reminded df tbe 
Original Rumpus and his subsequent unchristian reven^ 
on the human race. Besides, what's original about ac^ 
The subject would bore him desperately. (Remembcrim 
Jehovah's reactions to divine desperation I suppress ar 
involuntary shudder and steer out to safety). 

The best approach. I feel, would be the television 
interview technique. This would put him at once on the 
celebrity pedestal — where he would fed at hom^-tnd 
me on the level of deference with a permit for privil^ 
impertinwice. We could then dispense with mythdogN 
without (Mtncc to his sensitivity, and get down to a dw 
lised discussion on modem tofMCS. 

Here a minor difficulty has to be s^ed: the mano^ 
of address. ''Almighty God" sounds too pompoe 
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"Heavenly Father" somewhat affected, "Lord" is no good 
without the prefix **0"— too suggestive of prcrfanity. I 
compromise on "Your Holiness", which seems to me 
respectful and stately, and moreover rolls easily— if 
cynically — off an ex-Papist tongue. 

I make sure that his teacup is refilled, and just save 
myself from a false start . . . **Are you sitting comfortably? 
Then I'll b^n . . .'* but remember in time that I am not 
entertaining Little Jesus. I stiffen to decorum and assume 
an expression of discreet but intelligent inquiry. 

"Your Holiness, you have — ^ah — enjoyed a position of 
authority for an — er — unprecedented number of years. 
You must have seen many changes. If I may ask . . . 
What are your feelings in r^ard to the world situation at 
the present day, as compared with, say, the Aurignacian 
period and final ice-age, or — ^to come a little nearer home 
—the duration of the Thirty Years' War?** 

The first reference is unfortunate: anything prior to 
4004 BC is bound to be problematical. An ice curtain 
seems about to fall between us, but is happily dispelled by 
the second allusion, which sets the war-horse nostrils of 
the Lord of Hosts twitching with excitement Delighted, 
if a trifle dismayed, I realise communication is on, and 
on with a vengeance. I have hit the jackpot with a leading 
question. 

The ethics of good taste forbid me to report in direct 
speech the subsequent flow of eloquence from my Inter- 
viewee. I can only give here a brief sunmiary, confining 
myself to the salient points, and tactfully omitting any 
reference to what must be excused as inevitably charac- 
teristic of paranoia in the more exalted stages. 

His Holiness, it appears is not averse to a good scrap- 
jp here and there among his creatures, even a free-for-all 
It decent intervals. In fact, as he reminds me with the 
'aintest bat of an eyelid, the noble art itself was bom in 
heaven. (I*m sorry about the mythology but it's safer to 
lumour him). Apparently (I gather) what really caused 
he first rift in the Sempiternal Jelly of Immutable Bliss, 
vherein he had been encased in supreme and undisturbed 
olitude from all eternity, was — astounding revelation! — 
he anticipatory thrill of Captain Lucifer's exploits in the 
^n-Angelic War. 

"It would seem, then. Your Holiness, that creation was 
created for the sake of, and for the purpose of— ah — 
hould I say — conflictV 

I wish I could convey to the reader the ineffable com- 
)dte of exjM-essions on the (temporarily unmasked) divine 
x>untenance. Tliis is plainly a subject close to his heart 
or whatever dynamo keeps divinity running)) and a source 
>f ecstatic exultation. It exposes, indeed, a feverish 
leistic obsession: the universe as a sort of pudding-bowl 
/herein the ingredients have to be ccHitinually mixed, 
K)unded together and beaten up in a painful but purpose- 
ul pandemonium. Purposeful — ? But does the divine 
hef have any real intention of making the pudding? 

I venture to put this stupendous question— when I can 
et a word in— without the cloak of metaphor, but deli- 
ately. I don't want to provoke the Lord's wrath with 
idiscreet metaphysics. 

Quite the contrary, however — ^it seems to amuse him. 
Tie august visage momentarily congeals in what on a 
5ss exalted surface, might almost be taken for a leer. 
Vith an air of coy condescension to the homely and 
emacular, and a sly hint of mysteries yet to come, he 
ssures me— and here, for this one exception, I permit 
lyself to quote— that "the spoof of the pudding is in 
le beating". 

I feel that he expects me to be astounded and con- 
bunded, but of course I am not. Too much dust dims 



the shine of originality on that statement. We are already 
too familiar with the pudding-philosophy of the Lord's 
represratatives. We hear it continually expounded in 
moronic dogmas that make fools of men; we see it im- 
plemented in policies that make them worse than jungle 
beasts. The Great Hoax of Humanity is no news to me. 
All the same it is the slightest bit unnerving to get con- 
firmation straight from the horse's mouth. 

And at this point I feel the old rage boiling dangerously 
near the surface. In another moment I shall empty what 
remains in the teapot over that fatuous mask of theocratic 
self-complacency and sadistic benevolence. I pull myself 
together with a superhuman effort. For I know that hot 
anger is as impotent as violent struggle with a bog, when 
the Object of wrath is nothing but the Muck of Ages . . . 
the slimy Eteposit of uncount^ centuries of mental sewage. 
Intelligence alone can properly survey the Horror. OrJy 
science can deal with it. 

With forced cahn and resolute politeness I prepare to 
terminate the interview. 

"To recapitulate, then Your — ^Holiness ... In reference 
to my opening question, may I conclude from your 
esteemed remarks that you consider the— ah — immediate 
aspect of the world situation — er — not greatly different 
from any facet upturned to your celestial gaze through 
the ages? In other words — ^if I may borrow your own 
charming metaphor — you see the pudding-theme as — how 
can I put it? — the paste that holds creation in a change- 
less lump of battered yet unbroken unity? The corporeal 
manifestation, shall we say, of a Gelatinous Absolute — ?" 

The answer is wordless and majestic. He has risen, a 
monolithic Figure blocking out the teacups, an august 
and awrful Presence obliterating every human detail of 
my homely kitchenette. The words, unspoken, boom 
around us like a ghostly bombardment . . . 

Sicut erat in principio et nunc et semper . . . 
(The same yesterday today and for ever . . .) 

But I am not to be cowed. I remain seated at my table, 
dispassionate and cold as a minister of justice. 

"One last question. Your Holiness, if I may be per- 
mitted. In view of your— ah — venerable years, your long- 
protracted government of the universe, your unspeakable 
labours for mankind; and taking into account the problems 
of post-Darwin theology, and the heavy responsibilities 
of a thermonuclear age . . . have you — ah— considered 
the possibility — of — er — retirement?" 

Do I see exposed at this moment the emotions of vener- 
able Pontiffs who outstay their welcome, and already 
taste the acrid breath of the Curial vultures who crowd 
upon them? 

I feel almost sorry for the poor wretch in spite of all 
the mischi^ due to his madness, for behind the mask of 
majesty he is very, very sick, and his days are numbered. 
As he sinks back in his chair in a deflated heap my voice 
takes on the soothing tones of a mother to an ailing child, 
and finally the hypnotic cadence of the professional 
persuader. 

With consumate skill I lure his split mind back to the 
radiance of pre-existence, where all his horrible ideas are 
still in embryo and safely shut away from reality. Gradu- 
ally, persistently, I impress on his warring Personalities 
tiie images of peace; with subliminal cunning I paint the 
advantages of Being encased in the Sempiternal Jelly of 
Immutable Bliss, the calamity of a universe as yet non- 
existent, and not so much as a puff of hydrogen cloud 
on the calm horizons of eternity. 

And as he sinks deep, deep, deeper in that pre-natal 
slumber of undisturbed serenity, and ultimately sizzles 
out like mothwings in flame, I reflect, wistfully, on the 
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extreme desirability of some asylum beyond the known 
universe, where the lunatic gods of men could twitter, 
scheme and rage to an empty twilight. But how lonjg 
would it take to clear away the last of their secret ammuni- 
tion from the labyrinthine underworld of the Great 
Unconscious? Should we ever be truly free of the Shadow 
on the Threshold? . 

I make a fresh pot of tea to fortify my spirit, and remind 
myself how very, very recently man-son-of-ape emerged 
from the haunted thickets of the jungle. Poor chap, we 
must give him time— and a chancer— to grow out of his 
ghosts. ^, ^ 

And if he ever does— if in some unforeseeable future 
he steps, clean and free, beneath the lintel erf uncluttered 
humanity— he will find no Shadow darkening his door- 
step ... but who knows what inconceivable reality may 
be drenching it with light? 



CORRESPONDENCE 

ORDINATION 

Your correspondent, D. F. Harris, in your issue of August 13th, 
will not be alone in iindine it incredible that the secretary of the 
Thomas Paine Society, while stUl retaining that office, has recently 
assumed ordination upon joining the Old Roman Catholic 
Church. Mr. Mbrrell is, of course, free to make his own 
assumptions, and to accept the limitations of his own mentality, 
but many — ^and especially many who respect the name and Quali- 
ties of Thomas Paine— will find it difficult not to regard his 
defection as an absurdly unedifying volte face. 

A. J. Statham. 
THE JESUS MYTH ^ ^ , 

Let me frankly admit that when I said on page 3 of my book, 
Jesus— God, Man or Myth, that if "there ever was an obscure 
individual about whom we know literally nothing", I never 



expected that a Christian-priest (The Freethinker 27/8/65) ^tjiik 
take this as meaning that I beheved there may have been a Soo 
of God performing miracles, going about Palestine "doing go(xr, 
crucified, and flying to Heaven without visible means of suppoit 
On the contrary indeed. I quoted on page 1, the exact words 
of Dupuis who "refused to examine" whether there was *» 
philosopher, or impostor, named Christ", and as far as wonis 
have any meaning, I expressed my complete unbelief in an "obs- 
cure individual about whom we know literally nothing". Ba 
170 years ago, Dupuis was faced with the same Chnstko 
imbecilities we still have to face. For no self-respecting Oiris- 
tian will a^^e for a moment that Jesus is as mythical as Krishna 
or Ra or Wodin. And so we have to go on and on, r^wtini 
the same objection to Jesus and Christianity over and over again, 
with priests vainly trusting that they have answered us, bowinj 
quite well that very few people would refer to this )ouniaI d 
ours. The Rev. C. Strother, FAES, is typical of his brothcis dj 

Christ. „ ^ 

H. ami 

NOT SO HOPEUESS? ^ ^ ^^ ^ 

Some of your correspondents, such as Mr. R. Smith and Mr. A^ 
Wright present, it seems, a rather hopeless case re the possibk 
improvement of man's virtues and ethics. It is quite hopekss, 
obviously, when dependent upon the frailness of mere huiM 
scruples and his inept ability with logic or the most reasonable 
reasoning; when dependent upon his divine absolutes or someoi 
of his saintly agents, dictators or philosophers of renown-w 
maybe it is an adequate authority that is so dirdy needed 

Even the dumbest of beasts learns from past experiences. H 
"man is lord of himself' he has proved himself a damned pw 
teacher of himself, bchaviourly, through past expcrienos^ 
maybe man's own historical and behavioural records, if prgpej 
presented as instruction, can, after all, furnish the most rcmbk 
authority for man's ethical conduct. "As ye sow, so shall ye m 

"For it is a curious fact, in the conflict between reason aw 
authority, the conflict itself is a victory for reason. Authort) » 
always on the road to defeat when it has to appeal either to Iwct 
or to reason. It is secure only when it rests upon unquestMM*: 
habit", (American Inquisitors, Walter Lippmann). 

JcwN H. Jones, (Arkansas, vSM 
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[n The Scarlet and the Black, Stendhal contrasted tyjMcal 
representatives of the two rival ideologies then struggling 
for the mastery ctf post-Napoleonic Europe, the Black 
International and the Red: the Church of Rome, then 
:losely allied with the restored European monarchies, and 
the radical and anti-clerical movements that stemmed from 
the French Revolution. He wrote not only — or perhaps 
;ven chiefly — as a master of fiction, but also as a social 
listorian. 

Today, a century and a 
lalf after the era of Napo- 
eon and the Holy Alliance, 
ie current controversy be- 
iween the Scarlet and the 
Slack, between anti-clerical 
jocial revolution and 
XMiservative Christianity, 
lominates the European 
Jtage as decisively as it did in the days of Stendhal and 
lis anti-clerical "hero", Julien Sorel; albeit its manifesta- 
ions have changed considerably. 

For the most powerful radical social movements of 
oday date ostensibly from the Russian and Chinese 
evolutions, and no longer from the French. And they 
iescribe themselves as communist not liberal. On the 
clerical side also, there have been changes; most notably 
hat the Vatican, which reached perhaps its lowest ebb 
n influence and in current reputation during the genera- 
ion after Napoleon (1814-48), is undergoing a new 
x)unter-reformation and appears today as by far the most 
x>werful of the Christian Churches. 

This counter-rrformation inaugurated by that remark- 
ible papal strategist. Pope John XXIII (1958-63), seems 
iestined like its sixteenth-century Jesuit predecessor, to 
naugurate far reaching changes in the sociological as well 
is the theological sphere. 

In thus trimming its ecclesiastical sails to meet the im- 
xict of the prevailing winds of change, the Vatican is 
nerely continuing its policy of bygone ages. Rome is, 
ifter all, the Eternal City, and the Vatican has a collective 
nemory which the proverbial elephant might well envy. 
rhe EvohitioD of Catiiolic Sociology 

It is rather unfortunate that rationalist criticisms of Rome 
lave, as a rule, concerned themselves with the Vatican 
IS a theological institution, for its sociological evolution 
las been every whit as remarkable as its religious. In 
lue historical succession, Rome has co-existed with chattel 
lavery (viz. the Pauline injunction: "Slaves obey your 
nasters"); with feudalism (during the Middle Ages the 
rhurch owned at least a third of the land in Europe, and 
n modem times an equivalent proportion in Latin 
\merica); and with capitalism (an article in the March 
I7th issue of the Economist showed Rome to be a financial 
x)wer in the contemporary world, hardly inferior to Wall 
Itreet). 

Successively, Rome has owned slaves (in both the Old 
ind New >yorlds), feudal real property (i.e. land), and 
oday, capital. And yet we are still told by Protestant 
fundamentalists that Rome never changes! 

However, even the above list is not quite complete. It 
)mits what is perhaps, from the point of view of modern 
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sociology, the most original and remarkable (though 
actually one of the least known) of all clerical experiments, 
the Jesuit "republic" in what is now Paraguay, which lasted 
for a century and a half until its suppression by Iberian 
imperialism in 1768. It evolved a type of economic col- 
lectivism without money, without property or individual 
ownership of any kind, actually a far more thorough- 
going economic conmiunism than anything in present-day 

day professing Conmiunist 
lands. This example, neces- 
sarily confined to a primi- 
tive social terrain and to a 
pre-industrial economy, the 
ruins of which still are to 
be found scattered through- 
out the primeval American 
I forest (where they deeply 
impressed non-Roman tra- 
vellers such as Cunninghame-Graham and Julian IXiguid) 
surely affords a convincing precedent, should the Vatican 
ever come to require one, that Catholicism is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with even the most extreme forms of 
coUectivist society. 
A Dialogoe widi Mandsm 

It would appear that Rome may soon need such prece- 
dents; this time in relation with modem Marxist industrial 
Communism in the coUectivist societies which have deve- 
loped east of the Iron Curtain since 1917. For, according 
to a recent — August 20th — issue of the Universe, *'In 
spite of all the dangers there is a growing feeling in Europe 
that the Christian-Marxist dialogue has become an histori- 
cal necessity". 

The writer, Hugh Kay, goes on to give numerous rea- 
sons why the Vatican should now abandon the attitude 
of relentless hostility towards Communism, which has uni- 
formly characterised it ever since the intransigent pro- 
fascist Pope Pius XI (1922-39), took over from the liberal 
Benedict XV (1914-22), who had been by no means hostile 
to the Russian regime in the years immediately following 
the Russian Revolution. For from the special point of 
view of Rome, the Orthodox Tsars had always been anti- 
popes, if not indeed, anti-Christs. 
St Man? 

It would appear that today we are actually upon the 
eve of a new reorientation of papal policy, not only via 
the ecumenical movement towards "our separated (Chris- 
tian) brethren", but towards the Marxist anti-Christ itself. 
But what would such a dialogue imply? I do not share the 
view that the Vatican is ever really likely to go commu- 
nist, or that the mortal remains of St. Marx are ever likely 
to be re-interred under the high altar of St. Peter's along 
with the (supposed) remains of his Jewish fellow prole- 
tarian, St. Peter. On the whole I think it more probable 
that (plain) Karl Marx will remain undisturbed in High- 
gate Cemetery. And it is unlikely that Rome will 
ever endorse 100 per cent communism whether of the 
Marxist or earlier Jesuit type. The Church is too involved 
in capitalist high finance ever to make such an abrupt 
econcmiic transition. 

What seems much more likely to happen, is that Rome 
will increasingly adopt a mixed economy like that of the 
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present English Labour Party or the Gennan Social Demo- 
cracy: a moderate collectivism. The Fabian Sod^y 
which boasts that it has converted the Labour Piarty to 
Socialism, may soon be able to claim an even more 
exalted convert in the Vatican. 

At any rate there does not now appear to be any doubt 
that the war-to-the-knife era of the pro-fascist papacy of 
the Piuses is now over, and that in the years ahead we 



shall hear a great deal about Christian Socialism, aod ic 
which conmiunism will cease to be an ecclesiastical sweai 
word. It will not be a very difficult change for the Vatican 
to make, particulariy since one ottai tends to foiget that 
Rome is essentially a coUectivist body. Historically it 
was not Rome but the Protestant Reformo-s (Calvin in 
particular) who were the ideological forerunners of the 
capitalist era in modem secular history. 



The Psycho-Analysis of Catholicism 

By GILLL\N HAWTIN 



Frank Rc«erts's contribution to Objections to Roman 
Catholicism (Cbnstable 16s.) has not excited so much 
uproar as that of his ecclesiastical namesake, but it is 
perhaps not less worthy of attention, though it does not 
deal with a subject, such as Archbishop Roberts's "Contra- 
ception and War", whidi seems to be in everybody's 
mind. Frank Roberts's essay "Authoritarianism, Con- 
formity and Guilt" deserves consideration precisely be- 
cause it can be regarded as a serious — ^and to that ext^t, 
praiseworthy — ^att^npt to examine problems which the 
serious Catholic is confronted with daily, but too often 
shelves. 

It is in the last page of his essay that Roberts gives his 
aim, as an attempt "to indicate one or two of the psycho- 
logical factors that may well have been at work to induce 
the indifferentist, conformist piety which many Catholics 
appear to show, and which in the contemporary world 
seems to be contributing so little to human enlightenm^it 
and the Christian redemption of Society". 

The Church's insistence on orthodoxy, with authori- 
tarian discipline to enforce it, is strange to the Protestant 
non-Catholic b«:ause his rule of faith is private judgment, 
and strange to the Freethinkers whose only orthodoxy is 
fidelity to truth as he discovers it. Granted the Catholic's 
orthodoxy comes from God, there would be nothing 
UlogicELl or incongruous in its being maintained by a God- 
derived authority. 

But even granted this were so, it is easier for men to 
cling to concrete directions, than to give an assent which 
is the assent of the full adult personality. We are probably 
all familiar with the Catholic whose education appears 
to have l^t him unconcerned for social justice, yet scrupu- 
lous not to be five minutes late for mass; capable of 
making money by practices sharp though short of illegal, 
yet concerned to donate portions of the same money 
to the foreign missions. It is unrealistic to deny there 
are many Catholics seriously concerned with the evils in 
the body politic which, in the light of their religious faith, 
they see as a derogation from the Brotherhood of Man 
which should exist under the Fatherhood of God in whom 
they believe. Periiaps they might urge, when confronted 
by the fact that much 19th and 20th century ameliorating 
came certainly from Protestant, and frequently fr(xn 
secularist quarters that the greater part dl men "care 
for none of these thmgs". But then. Catholics by iMt>- 
fession, and Catholicism by its claims, assert themselves 
as the supreme guides (^ mankind. It is a sorry outlook 
to have been limfMng behind, when they sould have 
been (what Cardinal Newman once said) "a beacon set 
on a lull for all mankind". 

At about six years of age children go through a period 

of "moral realism". But this is considered as the ''age 

' reason", when they are introduced to the sacraments. 



and "prepared in terms of the rules which characterise 
the pattern of adult religious observance". These numer- 
ous rules, mainly external, enter the child's life at the 
very time when children "tend to see the rules of conduct 
as having an external validity in their own rigjit'\ 

Roberts suggests that confession, communion and con- 
firmation should be postponed till after the deventh 
birthday. He does not mention that this has been long 
standing Protestant practice. It would have been even 
more interestmg if he had considered it in relation to the 
past twenty years' experience of this age as a turning poim 
in the educational world — the eleven plus. After deven, 
Roberts says, reasoning powers devdc^, and are broc^t 
to bear more sharply on all aspects of life around them. 

Roberts discusses further: John Smith commits mortal 
sin, is then afraid to go to confession at first, but ai 
length self -censure leads him to it Theological guilt is 
knowledge that one has transgressed the law of God. b 
his state there will also be feeling. It can be argued that 
feeling is unnecessary to theological guilt. Yet a psycho- 
path may know that it is wrong to beat up an old woman 
yet not feel any remorse. Feeling gives meaning to the 
act of self- judgment of ^^ch theological guilt consists. 

The child copies its parents, with admiration for their 
qualities and powers which it does not possess. The 
pattern of the admired good in the parents provides the 
pattern of integration into society at large. Its parents' 
its teachers*, its priests' evaluations become internalised 
so that they become part of the process by whidi the 
child learns to control its own behaviour in terms erf the 
injunctions and taboos which society has imposed. Rcrf)erts 
goes on to discuss a rdigious vocation adopted in terms 
of the Super-^o, or of the Self -ideal. 

Having passed these matters under review, he concludes 
that " a wider place may be found in society for the active 
Catholic layman**. And "if such men and women aie 
going to succeed in carrying conviction in the face d 
objections to Roman Qitholicism, which have scxne cbim 
to be well-founded psychologically, they must show a 
spirituality that is not based on a naive and unthinkiqg 
orthodoxy nor upon an uncritical acclamation oi doctriml 
uniformity, nor especially upon a fixation at an infantile 
level of timid docility, in other words sdtf-preoccaped 
with apprehension about guilt, rules and conformity, be 
rather upon an apostolicity which is active, informed aod 
responsible*'. 

These are some astonishing admissions. Tbose of os 
who remember years of apolo^c and thousands of words 
written to disprove criticism to these ^ects directed at 
the Catholic Church can only ronain astonished. Oner 
again, it would appear that even when torn to shreds. 
Catholicism is to be salvaged at all costs. We prefer to 
abandon it. 
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Christianity Did Not Arise in Palestine 

By OTTO WOLFGANG 



When at the bidding of the late Pope John XXin the 
Ecumenical Council omitted from the Good Friday prayer 
the defamatory phrase perpdis judaeis wishful thinking had 
it that this theological nicety would do away with anti- 
Semitism. This is nonsense: group hatred is emotional 
and, therefore, irraticmal. As there is no remedy for it, it 
must be l^ally suppressed — at least in its more virulent 
forms. There will always be cranks considering such 
legislation a violation of their freedom of expression, but 
in civilised lands nobody is free to stigmatise minorities: 
ncitement to violence is an abuse of liberty. Anti- 
Semitism will survive even if it were proved — and it can, 
IS will be seen — that there never was a man called Jesus 
md that consequently all the gospel accusations against 
lewry fall to the ground as baseless. 

I>^pite the fact that in Christian lands unfettered 
research along such lines is hampered (mainly through 
social taboos and the difficulty to spread in word or print 
ideas that do not conform to Mrs. Grundy's standards), 
modem scholarship has given a great impetus to the mytho- 
logist school — particularly after the pwublications of the 
ireat French Theologian, Alfred Loisy^ — ^and the ad- 
herents of a historical Jesus have to find all sorts of sub- 
terfuges (e.g. that the gospel figure is a composite person). 
TTiey even quote Tahnud passages in their desperate 
iearch for a persuasive witness to the historical existence 
rf a founder of Christianity. 

Now the collection of the material for the Babylonian 
Talmud did not begin before the composition of the 
Gospels; that of the Palestinian Talmud even two centuries 
^ter; and the process of codification was not b^un 
l)efore the fifth century of our era. There is only one 
x)mplete copy extant of the Palestinian Talmud, printed 
n Venice in 1523/4 and kept in Leyden (Holland), and 
)ne of the Babylonian Talmud (the Munich Codex) from 
Jie 14th century, most copies having been destroyed by 
I^hristian fanatics in the Middle Ages. These autos-da- 
'€ in turn gave rise to many textual corruptions in order 
:o ward off the accusation of its being a blasphemous 
xx)k. 

There does not. up to now, exist any Talmud edition 
Tee from frequent blunders of copyists or from interpola- 
jons, Bowdlerisations and misunderstandings. If the 
Talmud makes mention of Jesus, this is (a) not a contem- 
!X)rary evidence and at best (b) one given under utter 
luress. 

The matter could of course long have been cleared up 
f the Vatican would agree to let independent scientists 
«e the most carefully guarded copies of ancient manu- 
xripts deposited in its vaults. Soviet scientists have 
'ound ways of examining existing sources free of clerical 
ntervention, but language barriers have helped the 
X)wers-that-be to keep the results of these studies dark. 

In 1958, S. Kovalew published in the Annual of the 
Museum of Religious History an article "Essential Ques- 
ions regarding the Origin of Christianity" in which he 
X)inted out that the problem of Christ's historical reality 
s of secondary importance to the Marxist; what matters 
s (a) what were the social, material and economical con- 
litions that gave rise to the religious ideas expressed in 
lie Christian Church and (b) what are their actual effects 
:oday. 

In pursuance of this line of research, various mono- 
graphs were published, e.g. on the Eastern provinces (rf the 



Roman Empire in the first-to-third centuries; the ideology 
of the working population of Rome; the class contradic- 
tions in the cult dt Hercules during the second and third; 
history of the idec^ogies predominant during the first 
three centuries of our era; and in particular: Contributions 
to the History of Christian Traces in Egypt Q{, Frantseff) 
and Ethical Culture in Ancient Rome and Primitive 
Christianity by B. Lapitski (1958). Three years later 
Yakow Abramovitch Lenzman published his comprehen- 
sive analysis of the origin of Christianity. 

All these studies show that Christianity was not founded 
by one person, expounding new ideas, but that these ideas 
had been engendered by the social conditions of that era, 
first in little rivulets in various parts of the Mediterranean 
basin and eventually coalescing — not without clashing 
against each other — in an Oriental and a European main- 
stream. In the end the Western ideology— represented by 
Catholicism — in the wake of European civilisation 
emerged victorious. 

Around zero of our era, the society of chattel slavery 
had already reached an impasse with no solution 
in sight. Rebellion against the well organised monolithic 
structure of the Roman Empire proved futile. The Roman 
proles depended on welfare, but in the colonies the dis- 
possessed masses could only dream of a saviour Lord, 
even more powerful than the Roman Emperor, lord of the 
world. Reflecting his image, more and more deities — 
such as Isis, Mimra and AesculajMUs* — took on a near- 
monotheistic aspect, promising eternal bliss in "another 
life". The Sect of the Qumran scrolls started with a sort 
of trinity: a saviour from Aaron, one from Israel, and the 
Master of Righteousness. This troika was reduced to two 
(still existent in several apocryphal texts such as the Book 
of Jubilees), and eventually only the Master of Righteous- 
ness survived. Primitive Christianity was merely one among 
several eschatological systems of that era. The point of 
departure is the Book of Revelation, the oldest part of 
the canon. 

A centuiy ago already the Tiibingen circle (rf F. C. Baur 
had established that the principal parts of Revelation 
were written in 68 of our era and that the sequence of the 
New Testament is an inversion (rf its chronological origin, 
with the Gospels as a late second century accretion. Reve- 
lation was composed after the destruction of the Temple, 
and it is remarkable that the New Testament makes no 
mention of the Jewish War. In Revelation Jesus — partly 
identified with the mystical Lamb — is a purely cosmic hero 
existing like Melchisedec (King of Righteousness, Gen. 
14, 18) since the be^nning of the world. This feverish 
phantasmagory is sizzling with hatred against the Roman 
victor who had drowned the national revolution of Bar 
Kochba (132-136) in blood and imposed on the Jews a 
special tax for the pagan god lupiter Capitolinum (to 
whom the Jewish Temple had been dedicated). 

The first pre-Christian nuclei arose in Asia Minor (the 
"Seven Churches", Rev. 1, 11) and they now went to 
great length to prove to the Romans that they had nothing 
to do with the rebellious Jews, but not without violent 
opposition could Revelation be incorporated into the 
canon. 

There are many passages in the New Testament (e.g. the 
Gadarene Swme) which show that the writers lived abroad 
and did not know Palestine from personal experience. 
(Continued on page 302) 
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This Believing World 

There must be something like ten times more Protestants 
than Roman Catholics in Britain, and it certainly would 
prove interesting to hear what they had to say on the ITV 
programme entitled "Journey with a Purpose" which was 
all about pilgrimages to "shrines", and certainly one of 
the finest advertisements for Roman Catholicism ever pro- 
duced on TV. We were told by enthusiasts that many 
pilgrimages were being oiganised on behalf of the **faith'*. 
And how fervently religious were the pilgrims, for 
example, at the Shrine of Our Lady of Walshingham! 



We were given also pictures of the dignitaries of church 
and state following Franco in Spain, and told how the 
pilgrims there numbered millions a year compared with 
the 20,000 who got to Glastonbury. At Santiago, thous- 
ands actually queue up to "kiss the Sacred Door of 
Pardon"; and the writer of the article in TV Times 
(26/8/65) rather pathetically exclaims "Fancy anyone 
kissing a statue at Glastonbury! " This kissing of objects, 
or grovelling on one's knees before a cardinal is tyiMcal 
of what used to be called "Popery", and the writer seems 
to lament that such visible exf^t^ions of [Mety are seen 
only at [Mlgrimages to "our Lady". 



But we cannot help remembering Cardinal Heenan*s ad- 
mission that there was a current crisis in the Church. 
There are not enough priests or, as the Daily Express 
said at that time (June 13th), "The Roman Catholic Church 
in Britain faces one of the most critical shortages of 
piests in its history". The estimate now is that there 
is only "one priest for every 750 Roman Catholics in 
England and Wales". I>reactful, when one thinks of the 
many Catholic immigrants to Britain each year. 



The Rev. P. Barnes, vicar erf MaghuU, Lancashire, in 
trying to woo back some of his parishioners to church, 
points out that clothes don*t make anybody a Christian. 
He wants them to come, even if they come in their shirt 
sleeves. The old idea of wearing only one's best **for 
Christ's sake" appears to have vanished. In the Army 
everybody not only had to wear his best uniform on 
church parade, but the severest punishments were meted 
out to any man who came on unshavoi, or even had a 
button unbuttcmed. 'X>>me any old how*' is the pathetic 
cry of most vicars these unbelieving days, "so long as you 
do come". 

• 

Mrs. Mary Whitehouse of the **aean-up TV" campaign 
must either have an extremely efficient puUic rdations 
officer or some v»y influential friends— or both. Scarcely 
a month goes by without a report of her activities appear- 
ing in the press. Her latest move is to suggest that the 
Home Office, and not the BBC should decide wb^hor 
there should be a public showing of The War Game the 
BBC Television fihn (The Guardian, 7/9/65). Letters to 
this effect have been sent to the Prime Minister, the Leader 
of the Opposition, and to the leaders of the Labour and 
Conservative parties in the House of Lords, We trust 
that the Home Office will decline to give the "official 
approvaT' or disapproval that Mrs. Whitdiouse sedcs. 
The BBC— with all its faults— is a responsible body: 
we don*t want to see it controlled by the Govenmient — 
or Mrs. Whitehouse and her MRA friends. 



Women in Chureh 

By KIT MOUAT 

I HAD the curious experience last year of "dcnng" the 
flowers fcM* the wedding of a Christian Scientist in our 
local Anglican Churdi. During the hours I spent on the 
job, I was r^ninded of the opportunities sudi an insti- 
tution provides for lonely and relatively unoccupied 
women. Not the sort of women who spend their lives 
on nothing more demanding than coffee or bridge parties, 
but those who have a job of scmie sort, give much of 
their free time to really useful causes, and yet still have 
time to spare and a lack of companionship to appease. 

One by one, as if r^ulated by a trades union, thej 
came and turned over the kneeUng-pads, polished tte 
brass, tidied up the children's comer, and so on, all 
amiable and harbouring no animosity towards the atheist 
in their midst. All small jobs, but duties they performed 
with satisfaction, knowing that they contributed to tbt 
whole effect of the ancient, shining, lovingly-presen-ed 
edifice of faith founded cm fiction. Single wom^ without 
men in their lives or with only fathers who would die too 
late to give their daughters freedom, even in this twen- 
tieth century. I had heard one of the not-so-oW fathers 
of one of them bragging in the pub. "Women have to be 
kept in their place or we'll get the sort oi chaos they have 
in America. I have a charming wife and dau^ter, bm 
I stand no nonsense . . .". Goodness, I thou^t, it sounds 
like VictCMian England; do families really stiU exist where 
there is only one pair of trousers symblolic ot authorit}. 
and those worn by the god made in the image of the 
stockbroker? Evidently. And I imagined the wife and 
the daughter at home smiling to one another as some 
women do who know that they, in fact, run the family 
and who believe that men are children and must be 
allowed to {day King of the Castle. 

How silly it all is, and yet what good mat^al for the 
churches to encourage and to play on. Men make up 
the prayers and women kneel at their feet saying them, 
not understanding very much or caring. The men are 
proud that they have authority to lay down the divine bws. 
and the women, mumbling in response, believe t^ all 
the necessary thinking has been done by those who (they j 
have been told so often) do it best "As it is new and j 
ever shall be . . . ". Polish the brass, bow the head and | 
prepare for the do-it-yoursdf brainwashing of prayei 
to the Father-God who lives on and from whom few 
women believe th^ can escape. 

If the fight for the Rights of Women had been as 
energetic as that for the Rights of Man, women migbt 
not still be turning to the dhurches for relief from the 
sort of men who "stand no nonsense". At least si 
church they don't have to clean the whole place even 
day. Just half-a-dozen vases once a weel^, and no one 
messes up the aisle as they mess up the kitchen floor 
every few minutes. And in church even their sexoal j 
frustration will be glorified. They will not be so coo- ' 
scious (rf experience th^ wiD now never have, or tow , 
for but dare not admit Sex, like thought and d^tit ! 
and investigation, has been tidied up with a duster and 
shaken hard out of the heavy, impenetrable door that «iS 
dose on the congr^ation and silence all the noise and 
temptations of the worid. 

Men who point accusing at the women viho go to 
diurch should look first at their own responsibility f(? 
the situation. It is men who have made dte Chnstias 

{Conduded on page 304) 
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OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound>--Siinday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
London Branches— Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower HfllV Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt Helds), Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria :&reet), 8 pin.: 

Messrs. Collins, Woodcock, and others, 
^erseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)H-Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 3 p.m. and 7.30 pjn. 
"^orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
^lottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

iirmingham Branch NSS (Midland Institute, Paradise Street) 
Sunday, September 19th, 6.45 p.m.: Dr. K. Jones, "Witchcraft". 

Notes and News 

Perhaps the most telling comment on the tragic conflict 
)etween India and Pakistan was that of the cartoonist 
*apas in the Guardian (7/9/65). An undernourished 
nother and child representing "India and Pakistan's 
tarving millions" were watching the aircraft overhead 
ind remarking: "Suddenly we're rich enough to go to 

V2if\ 

The latest Humanist to panygerise Teilhard de (Thardin, 
5 Dr. John Lewis, in a lecture to South Place Ethical 
Society, summarise in the September issue of the Ethical 
lecord. Teilhard — ^Dr. Lewis informed his listeners — 
tood in the front rank of contemporary French scientists. 
Unfortunately, his views on the evolution of man and 
lis philosophy c^ progress seemed to his ecclesiastical 
uperiors to be inconsistent with Catholic theology". But, 
>r. Lewis continued, it is not quite fair to denounce the 
Church for forbidding Teilhard to teach or to publish 
is views: these went "far beyond the ordinary evolution- 
iry conceptions of modem biologists, which are no longer 
ondemned by the Church . . .". Cfertainly TeilhaiS's 
lystical flights carried him beyond normal biological 
ounds — ^though Sir Julian Huxley has also made a few 
orties into the "noos|rfiere" — but th^ represent no intel- 
xtual advance. And, while the Churdi may no longer 
)udly condemn "ordinary evolutionary conceptions", this 
oesn't mean that it accepts them. 

"HE Church of Rome has never, for instance, accepted 
be evolutionary view of man in its entirety. Catholics 
lay believe that man's body has evolved, but not his soul. 



A place must be found somewhere for God. Teilhard, 
too, had to imbue evolution with a divine purpose. And 
even Dr. Lewis finds some of the Jesuit's speculations 
too unscientific to be justified. "But in the rest of what 
he has to tell us of the higher development of man I am". 
Dr. Lewis said, "in entire agreement". And he saw, in 
Teilhard's belief in progress, "a veritable philosophy for 
modem man. And indeed he needs one". Teilhard's 
"new philosophy of man". Dr. Lewis concluded, "makes 
an important contribution to a new synthesis and a revival 
of humanist faith". 

• 

Why Humanists should be so anxious to express agree- 
ment with a Roman C^atholic priest— albeit an unorthodox 
one— we don't know. Teilhard de Chardin was, by all 
accounts a likable and sincere man. No one doubts that 
he had considerable ability, but this did not prevent him 
from writing a great deal of rubbish. There is no "cover- 
ing" of the earth, no "envelope of living organisms" that 
he called the "biosphere", there is no "noosphere" above 
it. These are unscientific hypostatisations, yet Dr. Lewis 
accepts them without demur. 

• 

In Britain, as New Society remarked (5/8/65) apropos 
the merger of Stonyhurst and Beaumont, the teaching 
strain on the Jesuits has been considerable. They run 
colleges at Glasgow, Liverpool, Leeds, London, Preston, 
Stonyhurst, Spinkhill and Wimbledon— some of which 
have preparatory schools attached to them. At Osterley 
there is an order for late vocations; in Pimlico a college 
traming Africans, and in Oxford there is (Z^ampion Hall. 
Heythrop Hall has been steadily expanding, and the 
Society also has missions in Rhodesia and British Guiana. 
It also mns at least 15 parishes in this country. 

In a reminiscent article in the New Statesman (3/9/65), 
Desmond MacNamara moumed the passing of what he 
called the ragged trousered philosophers, "those self-taught 
artisans and mechanics who bloomed exotically when 
Labour was a sturdy sapling. 60 years ago". He knew 
half a dozen of such men in Dublin when he was a boy, 
and he was an affectionate disciple, "though sometimes 
irreverent after the manner of youth". The heroes of 
their youth were men like Darwin, Carlyle, Bradlaugh, 
Morris, Kropotkin, Marx and Engels, and they sang 
libertarian songs. Literary tastes included Maria Edge- 
worth, Carleton, Dickens, Disraeli, Pater, Ruskin, Anatole 
France, Balzac, Morris and \^^lde, and there was always 
a neat row of Thinker's Library volumes on the top shelf. 
And Twelve Years in a Monastery (Mr. MacNamara mis- 
takenly writes "Twenty") "was necessary reading in a 
Catholic country". 

• 

The ragged trousered philosophers seem as remote now 
to Mr. MacNamara as the Winstanleyites or the Albigen- 
sians. And, while mourning their passing, he dutifully 
applauded the reasons. "Their day is finished now", he 
concluded, "although I am sure that societies without 
streamed popular education still produce them . . . But the 
ragged trousered philosopher is dead. The narrow pre- 
cisions of modem philosophy would not suit him anyway, 
since he was very much an idealistic system-builder". 

Menticm c^ Charles Bradlaugh reminds us that Professor 
Walter L. Amstein's study of The Bradlaugh Case has now 
been published by the Oxford University Press at 50s. 
And without wistung to prejudice F. A. Ridlqr's forth- 
coming review, we wholeheartedly recommend the work to 
our readers. 
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Christianity Did Not Arise in Palestine 



(Continued from page 299) 



Their claim to Palestinian origin is just as unfounded as 
Virgil's who made his Romans descendants of Trojan 
fugitives. 

Lenzman (a French edition of his book has recendy been 
published in Moscow) expressly affirms: 

No religious system was primarily invented by a "founder", 
nor has it been the result of divine revelation; all religions 
are the traceable results of certain historical conditions enst- 
ing at that particular period in a particular territory from 
which particular preconditions facilitated their spread. In 
competition against rival systems they adopt from them what 
boosts their proselytising efficacy. Christianity is no exception: 
its similarity with other creeds, its plagiarism from older 
current cults tend to underiine its natural origin. All Chris- 
tian dogmas can easily be derived from the socio-historical 
background of the time of their inception; and from then 
onwards these ideologies and dogmas have developed together 
and in confonnity with the trends of material conditions in 
Western society. 

When in the Archaemenian period (sixth to fourth cen- 
tury before our era) the captive Jews were allowed to return, 
only a core of patriotic stalwarts did so; the others settled 
where they were or emigrated and formed colonies of 
traders, such as in Elephantine, a Nilotic island in Egypt 
and in the Hellenic era, in Alexandria. All over Asia 
Minor freed prisoners settled in the great trading centres 
as artisans and tradesmen. In the first century of our era 
the number of Jews living abroad surpassed that of the 
Jews in Palestine by far. Says our author: 

. . . Ptolemy I exiled to Alexandria a great nimiber at Pales- 
tinian Jews following his conquest Another 100,000 he may 
have sent to Cyrenaika, and other conquerors most probably 
did likewise. Considerable masses of Jewish prisoners were 
anyway forced to emigrate as a result of the Roman conauest, 
some went to Rome but most remained in the central basin 
of the Mediterranean ... All this created a Diaspora, the 
existence of Jewish conmiunities outside Judaea . . . Historians 
have calculated that in the first c^itury of our era, when the 
Roman Empire had a population of 4 to 41 million Jews, there 
were only up to 700 left in Palestine. 
Western scholars have reached similar results. The 
Encyclopedia Biblica estimates that three or four million 
Jews were living in the diaspora. (See also Ch.-Guigne- 
bert; Le monde Juif vers le temps de Jesus, I^ris, 1950). 
In Alexandria the Jews represented about 40 per cent of 
the population, with more than a million in the whole of 
Egypt and some ten thousand in Rome. Life in the midst 
of the antique civilisation brought about new aspects, and 
it is just amongst these Romanised and Hellenised Jews 
that reformatory trends arose which in the course of time 
developed into the new religion. 

The Dead Sea scrolls appear to represent the "missing 
link". In No. 858 of Bulletin du Cercle Ernest Renan 
(Paris, December 1961) Andr6 Ragot analyses the many 
close affinities between terms and passages in Essenic and 
Christian writings.' 

Philon declares that they inhabited not only towns but even 
small hamlets, and Jose[rfius mentions their "colonies in 
every old township from whence they spread into the 
countryside". In particular, M. Ragot writes: 

There was a settlement of Essenes in Alexandria; Acts (14, 1) 
mentions a "Synagogue of the Jews** in Iconium, and this 
pleonasm gives cause to suspect that abroad (as possibly even 
at home) there were already Jews who no longer adhered to 
the strict law. However much Acts and the Gospels have been 
revised, they no doubt represent a state of far advanced 
Christianisation as existed in the second half of the 2nd 
century. 

The antique writers of the second century still r^arded 
Christianity as a Jewish sect. Why and how did the seces- 



sion take (dace? To quote Lenzman again: 

The Jewish and Christian theologians declare it was becau 
the Jews were monotheists, worshipping one god only, tk 
they played sudi an important role in the shaping of Chns- 
tianity; this in their opinion decided the eventual diffusiooaQd 
victory of Chisdanity over all other religions of HeatbeodcoL 
However, this b not true and indeed far from reality. If 
Judaism engenda:ed Christianity, it was not because of Jewish 
monotiieism (which existed only «)asmodicaUy) but because of 
the political situation and sodti conditions in genaa] thtf 
prevailed in the Oriental parts of the Roman Empire duiini 
the first century. 

It must be stressed that at this period all other religioffi 
manifested similar trends. The religio-philosophical system oL 
say, Seneca, is no less monotheistic than Judaism. The extended 
functions at Isis. the Egyptian goddess — of Mithn, the Msz 
dean god, and even ancient Roman deities such as Teflus sboi 
that in the religious reflection of the time one Emperor bs 
his monotheistic counterpart in heaven. 

The afifinities between the ideas of Seneca and those attri^ 
buted to St Paul are so manifest that the first Christian writen 
claimed him one of theirs, besides Heraclitus and Socrates; and 
although Seneca had no knowledge at a person called Jesus. 
St. Jerome (4-5tii century) has it that Seneca and Paul 
changed their ideas in a livdy correspondence. 
The Epistles — messages sent to the community nudd 
in order to keep the messianic hopes alive and comhai 
growing currents of doubt and heresy — mark the develop- 
ment of a novel dogma, a change in the social stnicture 
of the communities with increasing opposition to Judaisn; 
(which had fallen foul of the Roman authorities). Rcvda 
tion had preadied hatred against Rome and asserted tbat 
only the members of the twelve tribes (rf Israd were 
eligible for salvation. After the suppression of Bar 
Kochha's insurrection in Judaea the early Chri^ 
wanted to demonstrate their loyalty as Roman dtizen^ 
and enemies of the Jews (Rom. 13, 1-5). They had becooE 
"respectable*', when they decreed that "evay person must 
submit to the supreme authorities. There is no aulhoni) 
but by the act of God and the existing authorities an: 
instituted by him: consequently, anyone who rebek againa 
authority is resisting a divine institution . . .'*. 

After this volte-face Christianity was eligible to becoruc 

the state religion. Not Mithraism (one emperor convcrtcc 

to Mithra lost his life in Asia Mincw in battle), not Judaism 

or Essenism which demanded too much (e,g. ineticuloi> 

observation of the Law, the rite of circumcision) or t^ 

pantheistic mystery religions. The Episdes do away *'G 

all this cumbersome ritual (Cf. Rom. 2, 13, 26; I. Ox ■ 

19; 5, 1-2, 16) and contradict the restriction of thcekaff 

Rev. 9, 6 (Rom. 9. 6 and 10. 12). arcumdsion becomes J 

figure of speech and he who believes in Christ is alreal} 

eligible for salvation. In this connection, says Lenzmaa: 

the most important aspect is the evolution of the J«"5^»P 

in the first epistles. In Revelation Jesus the Lamb is vf^ 

the Son of God, a chief at "celestial" armies, devoid ofw 

human traits. The first episUes endow him already with soi» 

human qualities, yet they stress his basicaUy divine natmt 

and the portrayal is still far from the gospd nanative «^ 

pretended founder of Christianity. In these oldest cpist^ 

there is no mention at his biith in Palestine, or the ooj^- 

of his semions and parables; apart from sayinf he was ^ 

of a woman, under the Law" (Gal. 4, 4), he "died for «ir * 

... and was resurrected on the third day- (1. Cor. 15. >_l 

there is not much about his terrestrial existence. This su^ 

cannot be fortuitous since the epistles begin and end |||^ 

wishing everybody Grace and Peace in his name, m ^ 

are devoted to teaching Christ This seems to show thit tw 

preceded the composition of the gospels,* . 

In the second half of the second century, seeing thainf 

messianic hopes remained unfulfilled, it became necessan 

to compose the gospds of whidi there existed scveu 
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lundreds oi versions. Every locality had its own literature. 
Jays our author: 

... the canonic gospels constitute a mere fraction of the 
numerous narrations pret^iding to tell the life story of Jesus; 
such bic^raphical novels had been very popular among the 
first Christian coimnunities. More numerous were the gospel 
stories which were barred from inclusion in the canon, each 
telling in a special way the wanderings and teachings of the 
alleg^ founder of Christianity. Not one was a witness report, 
all and sundry being composed a century after the events they 
purport to describe . . . Besides, their aim had not been to ^ve 
posterity a true report of real happenings : these were reUgious 
writings, devotional compositions to be listened to by the 
faithful. He who wants to collect historical facts from canoni- 
cal books with a view to reconstructing the history of primitive 
Christianity, must first of all establish the date of his sources. 
First among the Christian apologists comes Justin (c. 
SO); all he knew was the nomination of apostles, and some 
ery short and concise aphorisms ascribed to Jesus. But 
te already mentions Revelation and sees the Messiah in 
he light of the Old Testament. His pupU, Tatian, con- 
iders the Old Testament far superior to aU Greek writings, 
ven Plato included. He condenmed marriage, the eating 
i flesh and drinking of wine like the "Nazarites". Jesus 
vas like Samson a Nazcaite ex utero: "for the child shall 
)e a Nazarite unto God from the womb" (Judges 13, 5). 
Tom this arose the mistake: Jesus of Nazareth — ^a locality 
inknown brfore the fourth century of our era.* 

Athanagoras, another pupil of Justin's flourishing 
LTound 180, wrote treatises to prove that the Christians 
vere loyal subjects of the Roman Emperor, defending 
hem against the libel incest, atheism and ritual slaughter 
»f the newborn. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons and the most 
niportant author of second-century Christianity, compiled 
he first history of the Church; he is the first to mention 
he gospels. 

It is conmion knowledge that the gospels contradict 
ach other; moreover, they betray in places an appalling 
gnorance of the country they purport to describe. These 
lowlers and fantasies (e.g. the mustard tree Mat. 13, 32) 
i^ere already ridiculed in antiquity (e.g. by Porphyrins), 
rheir description of Palestine's topography sometimes 
ecalls Shakespeare's seashore in Bohemia. But most 
evealing is the complete lack of any hint of what the 
[Christians did during the Bar Kochha rebellion and the 
all of Jerusalem which, if they were there, must in some 
my or other have affected them too. 

Already a century ago Albert Kalthoflf, a German pastor 
i the Lutheran Church (The Rise of Christianity, English 
ranslation by Jose{rfi McCabe) evolved the theory that 
lie new doctrine could only have originated in Rome, 
/here the preconditions for this religious syncretism 
xisted. Philon, the Hellenised Jew — "the Father of Chris- 
ianity" — ^who gave the scriptures an allegorical interpre- 
ation already introduced the "Logos" of the fourth 
ospel. Religious intolerance of an all-powerful theocracy 
/ould never have allowed a heresy to develop inside 
Palestine, let alone a new religion. 

NB:— With, so far, no English translations available, all 
quotations in the text are in the present writer's own rendering. 

. In 1908 he was excommunicated. F. Heiler, his biographer, 
wte: ". . . Research to find the real truth has not only been 
locked by the Roman Church but by all the Christian secU with 
ardly any exception*' 

. Or Greek Asklepios. It cannot be stressed too much that 
ti life nothing is static, not even the character of gods. The 
chievem^its of different civilisations (ideas, methods, inventions) 
/ere continuously exchanged, not always in a peaceful way; con- 
equently mythologies too were in flux and imported deiti^ were 
tquated with indigenous ones ^ose names bore an accidental 
imilarity. 

Osiris, the Old Egyjytian saviour^ was originally a god of agri- 
ulture. A more sophisticated penod found that the seed had to 



"die** and only then was resurrected; in consequence, Osiris 
became the God of the Netherworld and (after the 12th dynasty) 
the saviour who by means of his key-shaped cross (an X) resurrects 
the dead. Set, his adversaiy, entered Egypt as a rain god, but 
since there was not much rain, he took over the "ministry" of the 
cruel desert sun. 

Old Persian gods were not always "dualistic*': in the ancient 
Gathas they were material agencies; only in the time of the 
Pahlavi Bundahish did they become spiritual principles of good 
and evU. Gods change together with the social conditions which 
they have to mirror. The Medieval Church, with its strongly 
defined guild of Saints, Angels, Archangels etc, reflected a cer- 
tain type of society at a certain stage and changed as soon as 
this stage was superceded. 

The long-standmg competition between Oiristianity and Mithra- 
ism was not merely decided by foul play and political intrigue. 
Mithraism was an old-established oriental cult when the Christ 
creed was still fluid and in fermentation; the latter was therefore 
in a better position not only to i^^arise but also to temporise. 
This opportunistic stage ended only in 325 when the Council ctf 
Nicaea gave Oiristianity its first rigid structure. Later on, Catho- 
licism developed as a mainly European creed. 

3. For instance "eccle8ia"= assembly, which existed amongst the 
Essenes but makes no sense for the followers of an itinerant 
preacher. They also had an Inspector of all camps, Hebr. 
mebaqqer, which is Greek episcopos. 

As to the class divisions existing amongst the Jews at that 
time, Lenzman gives the following analysis: the Sadducees 
(zaddiqim\ the upper stratum of the priestiy caste, observed tiie 
law but representing, at the same time, the intklectual elite, 
they discouraged a too literal interpretation of the texts; they 
were ready to come to some understanding with Hellenic culture 
and Roman law. Their counterparts were the Pharisees (Peru- 
shim), observing the letter of the law, intransigent and self- 
righteous as rigid bigots, stigmatising any tendency of compromis- 
ing, with particular influence upon women. They were the rich 
whose wealth was threatened by the occupying foreign power. 
Less influential were the Zealots and the Essenes. 

The Zealots could be regarded as the extreme left wing. Accor- 
ding to Flavins Josephus {Ant. 18, 1, 6) they recognised only one 
master, Jahve; they considered the Pharisees too inactive and, 
relying on divine assistance, incited to insurrection against the 
Romans, preaching that the rich and powerful are always hand in 
glove. Quite frequently they murdered rich people, hence their 
epithet: Sikkeres, from latin Aca= dagger. 

4. With the progress of science, the process of humanising gods 
is quite natural. It can be shown that, to mention scnptural 
figures, David and Jacob had been worshipped as gods: their 
names can be traced back as theophorous components long before 
the first appearance of Israel. Abram (later extended to Abr-a- 
ham) had been the epithet of the Mesopotamian Moon-god. 
Isaac was a fertility god of old (Gen. 26, 12 pp), whose past in 
the form of a nature spirit like Pan is hinted at in Gea, 31 53. 

5. In Hebrew-Aramaic characters, Nazareth is always spelt with 
tsade. A prophecy in Is. 11, 1 runs: There shall ccnne forth a 
rod initser) out of the stem of Jesse and a Branch shall grow 
out of his roots'* (Cf. Gen. 49, 22). The word that has to be 
fulfilled is the prophecy that the Messiah will be a nitser (shoot, 
sprout, scion, descendant) out of the stem of David, son of Jesse 
^at. 1, 6). At the same time, his is a brandi from the root of 
Joseph, duplicated in the New Testament genealogy as the "hus- 
band" of Mary (Mat. 1, 16). There also was a pre-Christian sect 
of Nazarenes classed by Epiphanius (Penarion 28, 7, and Haer, 24) 
heretic because of their Judaisins activities. (In Arabic "Naza- 
renes" means Christians, as already recorded in Acts 24, 5). F. C. 
Burkitt "Syriac Forms of New Testament Names" in Proc. Brit. 
Acad. 1911/3, p. 382) makes the point that zeta, the Greek letter 
in NaZareth, is rarely the equivalent of tsade; therefore NazSraios 
could not mean a native of Nazar^. but must be used for Nazir, 
a "devotee" having taken the Nazarite vow. 



THE PRIEST IN GREECE 

He has no audit on his fear 

and sews his priestiy gear 

with passion's pockets 

to astonish Athens 

Althou^ his prickling fingers warn him 

somethmg wicked this way comes — 

to start perhaps a rascal's rising — 

each night he lights a daybreak lantern 

within the hollow of his skull 

and gives to any unemployed 

the toob for the job. 

OSWELL BLAKESTON. 
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WOMEN IN CHURCH 

(Continued from page 300) 

religion, and there have, I am proud to say, been few 
women theologians. Men constantly manage to think 
up some new excuse for propping up a crumbling faith 
from Luther to Dr. Robinson, and until men themselves 
become mature and treat women as human beings, they 
will find women turing to the churches or smiling at them 
behind thdr backs. It is a mixture of immaturity and 
misery. Sexual cold-war instead ot co-existence. If men 
had spent as much energy on trying to understand human- 
ity as they have on theology, women would perhaps be 
able to turn to them instead of to the curate or the vicar 
for love that is at the same time disappointingly theoretical 
and comfortable and irresponsibly safe. But of course 
it really isn't only women who are keefmig the Churches 
going. Men looking for authority they have lost in the 
home from being unable to share it, turn to the Church 
Councils and are busy with the less menial tasks of finance. 
The loneliness of human beings is just too great and 
perhaps it is this that must concern Secularists even more 
than the faith, for both may well disappear together if 
considered as inter-dependent. As it is, the fojggy and 
fuddled faith serves to hide the wounds of relaticmships, 
but cannot deal with the causes, nor do more than dull 
the pain. Inasmuch as the Churches are dealing only 
with the symptoms and hiding and n^ecting the diagnosis 
and prevention, they are doing terrible harm; but Secu- 
larists will not themselves do better merely by removing 
the only poultice that is available for many people. 

Isn*t this where much of the misunderstanding between 
Humanist and Secularist lies? The Freethinker-Secularist 
knows that we cannot afford to stop attacking the 
Churches; we must continually challenge the old stories 
that are still being told and bdieved, and he accuses the 
Humanist of trying to rebuild before he has removed 
the rotten wood. TTie Humanist knows that the Churches, 
for all their obstruction, destruction, and dishonesty, 
serve many people well, and believes that first there 
must be a substitute for that service. And when the 
Humanist actually wants to co-operate with Christians who 
cannot even recognise that the rot exists — ^then the fat 
is in the fire. This fire is probably the most difficult to 
deal with, but otherwise, surely, there is no real conflict? 
We need and must have both the "Secularist** and the 
"Humanist'* attitude, and people prepared to get on with 
both jobs. 

In the meantime there are women now putting on their 
hats to go down to the church to turn the kneeling pads 
over or from end to end. If there has to be a father- 
figure then at least God doesn't need feeding; there is a 
welcome contrast in the aisle from the kitchen sink. 

As for me, I was satisfied with what I had done and 
I had cleared up the rubbish and puddles and put away 
the watering cans. The scent of the crysanthemums was 
sour and exhilarating and the flowers shone in the evening 
sunlight, white and green against the ancient stonework, 
but I had had enough. The stifling peace of it all, the 
exchange of pleasantries in the house of a god for whom 
I had no respect and the sterility of perfection, had 
become unbearable and clung to my throat like the pelt 
of a murdered animal ... I was glad to get back to 
ordinary family disagreements, the dirt that hadn*t been 
pushed under the mat and a couple of men who know 
how to share. 



NATIONAL SEC ULAR SOCIETY 
EXECUTIVE COMMriTEE MEETING 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the National Secu 
Sockty was held at 103 Borough Hi^ Street, London, Sli. 
on August 18th, 1965. Present: Mrs. E. Venton who visa 
the Chair, Messrs. Barker, Collins, CcMidon, Ebuiy, Kuebai 
Leslie, Millar, Miller, Shannon, Sproule, Mrs. Collins, Mk 
Mcllroy, Mr. Griffiths (Treasurer), and Mr. Mcllroy (Secidani 
Apologies were received from Messrs. Amphlett Mkklevii^ 
and Warner. 

It was agreed that the Committee of the Thomas Paine Soofij 
should be allowed the use of the library for a meeting on Oaobe 
5th. A protest has been sent to the Minister of Health regudoi 
the rejet^on of a prospective student nurse because she bid h I 
religious bdiefs. Congratulations were expressed to Mr. G. A 
Woodcock whose activities in Manchester were the subject of i { 
recent article in the Guardian, 

The meeting was informed that the protest against a gnx 
by the London Borough of Havering Council to the Cbistis 
Education Movement had been widely repoTied. Ldtec hid 
been sent to the Ministers concerned and to the Town Qoi d 
Havering. The next meeting was arranged for Wednesday, Sqi 
tember 29th. 
W.J.Md 
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'OR some time past, a controversy has been in progress 
a these colunms respecting the origins of Christianity in 
eneral and in particular, the historicity of Jesus Clmst 
n the course of this argument, widely divergent o[Mnions 
ave been expressed ranging from those of Paul Winter 
/ho gave a quasi-orthodox interpretation of Christian 
irigins (even accepting the substantial authenticity of such 
lowadays generally suspect witnesses as Josephus and 
i'acitus), to Herbert Cutner. 
bat still intransigent 
hampion of the mythicist 
iterpretation of Christian 
origins. All these erudite 
protagonists at least agreed 
hat the Jesus of history was 
lot a god but a man — or a 



VrEWS AND OPINIONS 

Jesus Christ and 
Christian Origins 



nyth; but with this excep- 
ion, there was hardly a 
ingle point upon which they agreed. 

It would surely be interesting and instructive if their 
iews were issued in a collective symposium with a preface 
>y, say. Archbishop Roberts SJ, or Bishop Robinson of 
Voolwich (and Honest to God). 
i Third View 

In perhaps rashly venturing to gatecrash this complex 
ontroversy, the writer of these lines does so under the 
oubriquet of the "rejoicing third". This point of view 
nay perhaps be described as the collectivist interpretation 
rf Christian origins. As and when viewed from this point 
>f view, the whole question of Christian origins appears 
n a somewhat different light from the more conventional 
nterpretations, a difference that applies especially to the 
lighly controversial problem of the historicity and ulti- 
nate historical importance of the titular founder, Jesus 
Christ himself. 

For it would surely appear that here as elsewhere, 
ixtremes meet. The supreme importance ascribed to the 
ndividual Jesus by the historicists appears to be exactly 
luplicatai by the mythidsts. My colleague, Mr. Cutner, 
or example, whilst he completely and consistently rejects 
he historical existence of any gospel Jesus, yet persist- 
!ntly appears to treat the problem of the existence (or 
ion-existence) of an individual named Jesus in the Pale- 
tine of the first century as the primary and fundamental 
)roblem of Christian origins and (quite logically from 
uch a point of view) keeps returning to it again and 
Lgain. 
rhe Dead Sea Serolb 

Accordingly, both orthodox and mythicist scholars, 
lowcver sharply opposed they may be with regard to 
heir precise conclusions, both agree that the critical prob- 
em of an individual Jesus constitutes the primary problem 
■or the critical student of Christian origins. 

From what we have termed the collectivist interpreta- 
ion of Christian origins, the above point of view, funda- 
nental to both the historicist and the mythicist schools 
rf thought is, if not entirely irrelevant, at least of quite 
minor importance. For primitive Christianity was not, 
in point of fact, the creation either wholly or even in any 
ugnificant degree of any one individual religious teacher, 
whdheT postumously denominated as Jesus, Paul, John 



by R A. RIDLEY 



the Baptist or anyone else mentioned between the covers 
of the New I'estament. That it was the end-product of a 
collective religious tradition dating back for several cen- 
turies may now be regarded as certain. So much so in 
fact, that the whole traditional individualist assessment 
of Christian origins may, nowadays be regarded as a scien- 
tifically discarded phase of the problem. 
The epoch-making discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 

contemporary with Chris- 
: tian origins, have proved 
empirically that the thesis 
put forward half a century 
ago by such pioneers of the 
collectivist interpretation of 
Christianity as Karl Kaut- 
sky and Albert Kalthoff, is 



true beyond question. For 
the Scrolls, whatever their 
authorship and precise context, at least prove beyond 
any room for doubt, that all the leadmg ideas of primitive 
Christianity, the Messiah, his martyrdom and resurrection, 
even his church upon earth, were all in being in Palestine 
before Christianity as such, had ever been heard of; all that 
was left for the Christian Messiah to do, was to baptise 
this collective creation of a Jewish Gnostic messianic cult 
in the name of Jesus. 

It surely follows clearly from such a context that, even 
assuming that there actually was a Jesus of history his 
actual historical role can only have been quite a minor one, 
and in no way fundamental to Christian origins, as both 
Mr. Winter and Mr. Cutner (not to mention the Pope and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury), agree in supposing. 

For the Dead Sea Scrolls have provided the brilliani 
pioneer speculations of Kautsky and KalthdSF with un- 
answerable documentary proofs. Primitive Christianity 
represented an authentic creation of the Jewish messianic 
tradition which had already produced such kindred pheno- 
mena as the Essenes (with their D^d Sea Scrolls), John 
and his primitive Baptists etc. Early Christianity was in 
no sense the original creation of an individual Jesus, the 
historical existence of whom becomes in consequence quite 
a minor problem. 
Was There a Jesos of Histoiy? 

The actual historically-conditioned question: was there 
any Jesus of history? is clearly itself one of unusual com- 
plexity; a fact made conspicuously evident by the extensive 
literature devoted to this intriguing theme. In view of the 
almost total failure of so many experts (sic) to reach any 
agreed conclusions, we may perhaps suggest that no defi- 
nite conclusion is now likely to be readied upon this 
question until perhaps some new Dead Sea Scroll may be 
unearthed in a specifically Christian context. As matters 
stand at present, it would appear to be unlikely that there 
ever was a Jesus Christ, a recognisably human prototype 
of the Jesus of the Gospels; for had such a prodigy existed, 
the surviving traditions about him would surely be more 
precise and less obviously contradictory than they are. 

However that may be it would be rash to dismiss the 
Gospel narratives as being completely fictitious; for some 
at least of the sayings and doings which they record dis- 
play signs of contemporary authenticity, though perhaps 
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not always referring to the same parson. Both Pilate and 
John the Baptist were, for example, historical characters 
explicitly vouched for by their near contonporary, Josc- 

Ehus. (If Origen was correct in stating that this Jewish 
istorian "did not believe in Christ**, he must surely have 
said so somewhere. In particular, there does not appear 
to be any doubt that one, at least, of the sources of what 
later became Christianity was a messianic insurrection, the 
leader of which was crucified by Pilate; for there was no 



reason at all why a Christian Church seeking to estatM 
itself at Rome (as the Churdi was at the time the Gospek 
were finally edited) should have invented this scandalods 
story, and many why it should not have done so. Probabh 
then, the unknown crucified Messiah is the nearest wecas 
get to the Jesus of history. In any case, we rq)eat, who- 
ever the Jesus of history was, he was far more the 
result than the effective cause of both history and Chiis- 
tianity. 



Egypt^ Jesus and the Myth Theory 

By H. CUTNER 



While it is always a good thing that The FkEETHiNKER 
should carry articles lilce G. R. Goodman's ''Easter** on 
May 7th, 196S, it is well that he should give us his sources. 
In addition, it might have been even necessary to point 
out that ''Easter** is not exactly Jewish or Egyptian. 

Easter is, as most (^ us know, the name of the Spring 
Festival dedicated to the goddess Eostra, whose cult 
emerged amona the West-Germanic tribes, and came with 
them when England was invaded by the Saxons (I believe, 
however, that these Saxons appear never to have men- 
tioned her). As the Jewish Passover, and the resurrection 
of Jesus took place about the same time, it is not surpris- 
inff that the name "Easter** gradually displaced the 
Biblical terms. What Christians have never been able to 
reconcile with the awful death of Jesus is the way Easter 
is always so joyously celebrated. The people do not 
mournfully eat their Easter eggs or even their hot cross 
buns. 

Mr. Goodman tells us that not only were there three 
"court trials** of Jesus, but. "the story was 2,000 years old 
before the alleged events in Judaea** — in fact, "Egypt had 
already this dramatic play enacted, portraying the Sungod*s 
disappearance at the autumnal equinox, and his return 
at the vernal equinox**. I find this very interesting, but 
where can I find the references? I am sure that the 
Sungod's adventures were enacted at one time or another 
in dramatic form, but I have never been able to find out 
the precious details. Who says that at 2000 BC it all 
happened and how is the date computed? Where, more- 
over, can I find the names Anup and Aan as those of the 
two crucified thieves? 

If Egypt really had "long known a Jesus** called lusa, 
I must confess I have never seen any reference to him, in 
spite of extensive reading about the numerous gods Egypt 
lays claim to. Would Nfr. Goodman give us his authority 
about this Rod? If he had "an immaculate parenthood** 
(whatever this means, for I do not know), was "circum- 
cised, baptised, tempted, glorified on the mount, persecuted, 
arrested, tried, condemned, crucified, resurrected, and ele- 
vated to heaven*', it appears strange that John M. Robert- 
son, who wrote so extensively on Jesus as a myth, never 
mentions him. Nor is the name to be foimd in the massive 
Century Ew^^W(>/v«/m c>/ Names. 

We are told that *'Eg\'pt had listened to a sermon on 
the mount and the savings of lusa for ages**. Where is 
this said? Mr, Goodman even magnifies the Egyptian 
Messiah (by the way whose "Messiah** was he?) and tells 
us that there are "180 items of identity, similarity and 
correspomlence in word, deed and function with his later 
ci>py**. Where can I find these marks of identity? 

I ni>te that Mr, Cnxximan rrfers to the 16 "crucified 
Christs** whidh Kerney Graves has made Ae subject rf his 



most informative work. Sixteen Crucified Saviours, bat 
Graves never mentions lusa. Why? 

In the meantime, I hope R. Smith who, in general 
writes such interesting letters will forgive me for not having 
been before able to deal with the one on Jesus in Ts 
FkEETHiNKER for May 28th. He is quite rij^t in main- 
taining that Sir James Frazer did not, in Tlie Gciden 
Bough, accept the non-historicity of Jesus. The first edi- 
tion of this masterpiece was published in 1890, but it is 
well to remember that even great anthropologists can 
change their minds in the course of time. Thm b ^ 
doubt whatever that Frazer believed in an historical Jesos, 
and it would not be diflScult to explain vAiy, For him, 
the gods ot the many "native" tribes he wrote about so 
learnedly were obviously myths; he was more likefy to 
accept the gods of cultured white people as having Dved, 
if not as gods, at least as men. It was just as siia|^ as 
that. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Smith Fraueer was not so sure 
about it later, as he was when he first wrote TIte Golden 
Bough. For example, in his own abridgnient in ooc 
volume of the many volumes which had by then accamQ* 
lated (in 1932) he says nothing about the non-historidty 
of Jesus, though he has quite a deal to say ci Chrisdanitv 
and its likeness to the Paganism surrounding it, as t 
gradually evolved. As he says, "Taken altopithcr, tk 
coincidences of the Christian with the heath^ fesdval^ 
are too dose and too numerous to be accidental"- 1 

? notation, I am sure, Mr. Smith will not like Why (fidn' 
razer repeat the quotations Mr. Smith so triumpbaotlv 
gives us? 

Well, it so happens that one (rf Frazer's greatest fricn* 
was Dr. P. L. Couchoud, for whose brilliant study, Tk 
Enigma of Jesus, 1914, Frazer wrote an admiring intrt^ 
duction, which almost pulverises ^^lat he had daimed^ 
the histcHidty of Jesus and Buddha. Couchoud was aj 
uncompromising unbeliever in anybody called Jcsusjup 
what could Frazer say about this in introducing a boot 
which proclaims Jesus as a myth? Frazer wrote: 

Whether, therrfore. Dr. Couchoud be right or wroog o^ 
treatment €i die central fissure of Christianity ^Hiicfa he ^ 
banish from the real world of men to the Imibo of enorj^ 
hallucination, he appears to have laid a fin^n on a weak pa* 
in the dudn of evidenoB on which han« the refigioa^ 
of a great pait of civilised mankind. The l^w^l'^^! 
purely mythical Christ is not novd, it has often been Kho^ 
m our time. To me. I confess, it seems to create more ^ 
culties than it solves . . . 

That may well be, but he was quite unable to ans»^ 
Dr, Couchoud and I have an idea that few Chrip^^ 
would quote Frazer after reading the whole of his to^ 
duction to Couchoud*s work with the same cntbusa^ 
which characterises Mr. Smith's letter. 
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Is Religous Education a Cause of Delinquency 

By ALEX STEWART 



Dm argument for the retention of rdigious education 
\n schools is usually based on the need for a strong moral 
x)de, and a seemingly steady increase in delinquency, 
specially among the young is frequently dted as evidence 
)f this need. 

To relate present standards of morality to that of pre- 
idous generations is an almost impossible task. Think of 
the parcel of rogues, clerical and lay, that Chaucer des- 
iribes so vividly; think of the England of Dickens, of the 
Scotland of Holy Willie's Prayer, 

Where is the norm? So far as public morality is con- 
cerned, at no time in our history has our care of the weak, 
ie elderly, the unprotected he&i so comprehensive as it is 
low. It is nearly always the attitude of the Jeremiah to 
point to a golden age which, on closer examination, is 
'ound never to have existed. 

It is, however possible to argue that over a recent period 
rf time there has been an increase in scepticism so far as 
*eIigious belief is concerned and at the same time there 
las been the increase in delinquency already mentioned. 

To state that scepticism by itself is the sole cause of 
ielinquency is too facile an explanation. If unbelief resul- 
ed in crime, then one would expect our prisons to be full 
)f atheists and agnostics instead of, what is more likely, 
»me of the followers of Rangers and Celtic. It is common 
xperience that the homes of avowed unbelievers are on 
iverage among the most moral in our society. This is not 
surprising as no one can reach the conclusions of the 
ipiostic or atheist without a great deal of independence of 
nind and intelligence; and how often do you find your de- 
inquents at the top half of your class? It is fortunate for us 
hat the greater the intelligence, the less likely the criminal. 

Let me make it clear that I am not saying that all intelli- 
pt people are agnostics; I am saying, that an agnostic is 
ikely to be intelligent and will behave in the same way as 
)ther intelligent people. It is not the intellectual approach 
o unbelief which constitutes the social danger. 

A recent attempt on my part to teach religious education 
o an unenthusiastic fifth form of boys led me to conduct 
in inquiry into their beliefs. I composed a questionnaire 
isking, after a few simple introductory questions, some 
rf increasing diflSculty, such as, — **What is your definition 
rf a Christian?*'; *'Do you consider yourself to be a 
:5uistian?"; "If not, why not?'*; "Do you believe in 
jod?"; "What do you consider the greatest problem 
acing the world today, excluding *the bomb'?"; "K the 
olution to this problem involved some sacrifice on your 
lart, such as a somewhat lower standard of living, would 
'ou accept the sacrifice?" and so on. 

Encouraging as many of the answers were, they never- 
heless revealed a very great confusion of thought as well 
s a considerable amount of doubt and unbelief. The 
reatest confusion lay in the conception that standards 
>f morality were founded on religion, a religion which 
lany (rf them doubted. This led one youth to claim that 
Ithough he was an atheist he was a Christian! It is in 
his confusion that the danger lies. 

If a child is trained to believe that standards of morality 
re based on Christian dogma, and he later begins to 
loubt that dogma, it is very likely that he will disregard 
le standards of morality too. It seems to me quite 
ossible to argue that some teenage delinquency is a result 
f a general, unconscious, unrealised withdrawal from old 
eligious ideas and the moral code that went with them. 



This results not so much in inunorality as in amorality. 

In the circumstances there are two possible answers, an 
all-out attempt to re-establish the old forms, or a con- 
sideration of an alternative approach. At this momwit 
of tune in the history of Western civilisation the first of 
these, the re-establishment, has probably become impos- 
sible. Our environment is scientific, and increasingly 
humanist. In any case, is it ever possible to put the clock 
back? The only satisfactory answer seems to be to make 
it clear that standards of morality are essential for reasons 
other than religious belief, and do not depend upon the 
latter. 

It is easy to demonstrate that morality, no matter on 
what it is based, is not based upon religion. No one can 
judge whether the Ten Cbmmandments have any moral 
authority or whether the actions of Christ are "good" 
unless he has a previous conception of "goodness". As 
morality improves so does the understanding of what con- 
stitutes a Christian act. This is usually defined by Chris- 
tians as a revelation of what Christianity really means. 
The bloodstained history of the Christian faith is a matter 
of deep regret to most modem Christians, although these 
acts in their day were hailed with delight by churchmen 
and laymen alike. They were regarded as both moral and 
Christian. 

At first the Church's task is straightforward: teach a 
belief in the existence of God and the dogmas of the 
Church; state that God says this action is good, the other 
evil; aflSrm that God rewards goodness and punishes evil. 
This is a basis for a stable moral code in an unchanging, 
unsophisticated society with no need for any alteration of 
moral values. Whenever doubt of the premise arises or 
the religious moral code is csUod in question as not being 
necessarily moral— Is the segr^ation of children by reli- 
gion not equally as immoral as s^egation by colour? — 
Uien the Church's difficulties begin. What happens when 
there is no belief, or a doubtful belief in God? 

For c^ituries education was the handmaiden of religion. 
In many countries this is still the case; the schoolmaster is 
subservient to the jMiest. Where this is not the case, as m 
Scottish public schools, there still lingers a faint shadow 
of clerical domination, shown particularly in any discussion 
on the value of religious education in schools, or in the 
co-option of clerics to education committees or even to 
the Teaching Council. If religious belief were essential to 
a highly developed moral code there might be some argu- 
ment for this, but I have already attempted to show that 
morality which affects all men is not the same as reUgion 
which affects principally its adherents, and that the claim, 
which is ccmstantly and loosely made, that religion and 
morality are one and the same, is logically wrong, and in 
our society dangerous for the community as a whole. 

In these conditions the teacher's answer must be related 
to his circumstances alone. The problem facing him is not 
the same as that facing the minister or priest. To me the 
teacher has a higher duty to perform. Before him are the 
children of parents of widely differing views on religion, 
and of none. His duty should be to help to develop a 
moral human being regardless of religious belief; the duty 
of the cleric is to develop a moral Christian human being, 
within his particular church's definition of Christianity 
and morality. The teacher's duty transcends all dogmas; 
that of the priest is restricted and restrictive. 
(Concluded on page 308) 
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The BBC memorial talk on Albert Schweitzer was certainly 
memorable for two things. Here was one of the most 
famous men of our time, with a lifetime of humanism 
behind him, yet the speakers nowhere referred to him as 
an orthodox Christian; nor was what is perhaps his most 
famous work. The Quest of the Historical Jesus, mentioned. 
No wonder. Schweitzer was a heretic — a believer in a man 
Jesus, but not in a Son of God, or even in miracles, devils 
and angels— the stock-in-trade of all good Christians. The 
once famous Quest proved the cemetery of most of the 
*'lives" of "our blessed Lord", and therefore was best for- 
gotten. 

Oh dear, the impossible has happened— in Italy erf ail 
places! The Pope toured a floodswept suburb of Rome, 
and was actually jeered (The People, 5/9/65), by many 
who saw him. One of the flood victims shouted, "We 
don't need your blessing — we need money to rebuild our 
homes"; and another screamed, "Even if God came here 
it would be no help". Italy is obviously not so Catholic- 
ridden as is generally claimed (the suburb is, in fact, a 
Communist stronghold). At all events, what is going to 
happen to poor people if neither God nor the Pope is of 
any help whatever? 

Noble Lcmid. or not. Dr. E>onald Soper still considers him- 
self an "infidel killer" (London Evening Standard, 3/9/65) 
in spite of the fact that he likes attacking anti-Socialists 
perhaps more than anti-Christians. Mind you he is always 
ready, on Tower Hill and elsewhere, to take on both at 
the same time! Naturally he is— as a convinced Socialist 
himself— quite sure that the Labour Party's troubles were 
mostly due to the fact that it was not Socialist, and he 
most convincingly said so. Perhaps he may find that a 
goodly number of Labour MPs were not Christian either. 
Anyway, we cannot help wondering how many Methodists 
agree with him. 

As you may now be aware, that fount erf theological wis- 
dom the London Evening News, publishes every Saturday a 
"Reflection", and in the September 4th issue we were in- 
formed that "the Christian faidi teaches that there are two 
distinct worids and that we are concerned with both of 
them". Of course, the Christian faith is quite certain 
that there is another world to which all good Christians 
go and live for eternity; but it also teaches that there is a 
"bottomless" pit of eternal fire. A third world? 



A OORRESPCWDENT to the Daily Mirror (3/9/65), tried to 
get a prescription for the birth control pill from her doctor, 
and failed. It was apparently against his religious prin- 
ciples to prescribe them. Well, what did she expect from 
a doctor whose religion is against contraceptives? She did 
what all sensible people ought to do in similar circum- 
stances — change her doctor. Will the Vatican Council 
change the Roman Catholic Church's mind — ^and the 
lady's doctor's mind at the same time? That remains to 

be seen. 

• 

It was recently reported that a notice in the window of 
an Army surplus shop was oflfering: "Ex-WD inter- 
denominational hymn books suitable for all purposes. 
2s. 6d." 



IS RELIGIOUS EDUCATION A CAUSE OF 
DELINQUENCY? 

(Continued from page 307) 

So far as young children of primary age are conceded, 
morality can only be taught by example, encouragement, 
and inhibition. It cannot be an intellectual exercise. Young 
children are happy to do whatever meets with appro^^ 
and to bdbave as the adults around them bdiave. Shutting 
their eyes and saying a prayer meets with aj^nnova!; ^ 
they do it althou^ they haven't the faintest idea of what 
it*s about. They could more readily understand the thanks 
due to the hands, white and coloured, that brought food 
to their breakfast table or contributed to the clones tbc^ 
wear. 

The problem in secondary schools is different 

"Thou shalt not commit adultery". 

"What's wrong with adultery?" a factious sixth-former 
might ask. Well, what is wrong with adultery? Is it based 
on the laws of inheritance? Does it involve danger to tk 
person or the personality? An act of selfishness, of mean- 
ness, of theft? It must be a demonstrable crime against 
a human being or against society in general. Other than 
the unsatisfactory — "God says it*s a ski", any reasons 
must have a basis in society. In the end, the explanation, 
whatever it is, must be rational. The strengUi of any 
moral law fundamentally lies in this, that it makes sense 
to human beings. 

For older pupils, the best moral teaching that is ever 
done in schools arises naturally in class. All of literature 
is about the thoughts and actions of men and women, aiid 
it is here, if anywhere, that the most satisfactory wod is 
done without any self-conscious attitudinising. We are aJ 
suddenly flung into a discussion on morality without being 
aware of it, and usually without any religious rdcKnct. 

If moral codes are the result of the actions of human 
beings one towards another, of the absolute necessity i(^ 
the realisation of the brotheAood of man, then this is what 
should be taught in school. The issue should not be cloudo! 
by the problematical and divisive forces of religious dogmi 
"No man is an island" applies in all human societies. I 
teach because someone else is sweeping the streets, and 
another attending the sick. We depend upcm one another 
for comfort, assistance, love and the very basic necessities 
of life. It seems to me that morality can be cleariy taught, 
and with a greater certainty of success, if it is discussed at 
this level. 

What I have stated is, I believe, a case for the removal 
of religious education from the time-table. 

A great many teachers in my experience, believers and 
otherwise, teach it with little satisfaction. Its ronoval 
would enable all children, r^ardless of creed, to cotoc io 
the same school to learn of their common humanity and 
of the unimportance of religious difference. 

This is the rule in America and in some parts of tte 
Commonwealth and the Americans at least claim a churdi 
attendance far in excess of our own. 

Religious belief is the concern of the family and tbe 
church; morality is the concern of us all. 

OBITUARY 

Mr. John Pardo who died recently aged fifty-nine had beei* 
reader of The Freethinker for many years. He was ciBpwyJ 
in the Housing Department of the Greater London Council, ^ 
had been actively associated with Morley College. ^ 

The General Secretary of the National Secular Society (Mr* 
Mcllroy) conducted the committal ceremony at West Nor»<^ 
Crematorium in September 1 1th. Our deepest sympathy is ^ 
tended to Mr. Pardo's family. 
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OUTDOOR 
Sdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan. McRae and Murray. 
London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hill). Every Thursday. 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn. : 

Messrs. Collins, Woodcock, and others, 
^eiseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 3 p.m. and 7.30 pjn. 
^orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Eveiy Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
"Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Surbiton and Kingston Branches NSS (The White Hart, Kingston 

Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, September 24th, 8 p.m.: 

Jack Robinson, "The Anarchist View". 
Worthing Humanist Group (Morelands Hotel, The Pier), Sunday, 

September 26th, 5.30 p.m.: Mrs. Virginia Penn, "The Society 

for Anglo-Chinese Understanding*'. 

Notes and News 

'Whatever one thinks of Pakistan's knife-edge exercise" 
n Kashmir — ^wrote Peter Preston from Karachi — "the 
;imple fact is that it has brought a desperate reposte 
otally out of keeping with the scale and aun of the original 
nurky initiative" (The Guardian, 10/9/65). That is, of 
X)urse, the danger with knife-edge exercises, especially 
vhen hate seethes just below the surface. "Hindu and 
Vfuslim are more alien than we knew", remarked the 
Observer two days later. But didn't we know, and didn't 
ve fear? Pakistan is a religious state, owing its very 
existence to Islam, and dedicated to it. There was con- 
liderable bloodshed and wholesale emigration when the 
xirtitioning took place; now Pakistan has a military ruler 
ind India no longer has Nehru. 

What India has, however, is precious. "People seem in- 
apable" — ^John Cjrigg said in his independent colunm in 
he Guardian (10/9/65)— "of grasping the unique impor- 
ance of Indian democracy". We cannot afford, he went 
)n "to treat a secular state, with a freely elected govem- 
nent and a free press, on a par with a theocratic state, 
•uled by a military dictator, and with a controlled press . . . 
[Tie aim of the responsible Indian leaders, in which they 
lave the broad backing of their people, has been and is 
o preserve the unity and integrity of their nation with 
ts free institutions and its commitment to secularism". 
Vhile not committing ourselves to all Mr. Grigg's ideas, 
ve do think he has said something that is important. 

• 
^PE Paul might prevaricate over some things (contracep- 
ion and Jewish deicide, for instance) but not over the 
mcharist. An encyclical letter published on the eve of 



the fourth session of the Vatican Cbundl reaflarmed that 
the body and blood of Jesus Christ "are truly and sub- 
stantially present" in the bread and wine during mass. 
Whilst not wishing to deny scholars investigating the 
mysteries of Catholicism, the Pope was speaking out 
against opinions "which disturb the minds of the faithful 
and produce in them no little confusion concerning the 
truths of the faidi" (The Observer, 12/9/65). The en- 
cyclical is "seen as" or "believed to be" a reply to a 
group of West European theologians who suggested earlier 
this year that the bread and wine of the eudiarist were 
purely symbols. The Pope hoped that Ciitholics would not 
be "frustrated by this spread of false opinions". Rationa- 
lisation, he pointed out, had been condemned many times 
by the Church. 

• 

If THE Pope has not yet made up his mind — or at any 
rate spoken it — on birth control, many Roman Ciitholic 
doctors, as well as laymen and women, have done so. 
Even the ultra-conservative Guild of St. Luke, St. Ctosmas 
and St. Damian has reported to the Vatican that a majority 
of its members no longer favour their Church's teaching. 
A questionnaire sent to 1,300 Catholic doctors was 
answered by 654 within the required three weeks. Only 
242 considered the Aythm method satisfactory, compared 
with 325 who did not; 246 regarded contraception within 
marriage as "against the natural law", opposed to 381 
who did not. Most significant, however, were the replies 
to the question "Eto you in your own conscience think 
that contraception, within the bonds of marriage, should 
be permitted in circumstances such as (a) to prevent the 
break-up of a marriage, (b) for medical reasons, (c) for 
economic reasons"; to which 440, 487 and 415 aflSrmative 
answers were received, respectively, against 197, 150 and 
219 in the n^ative. 

• 

The report had been kept secret since it was written four 
months ago. No reference to it had appeared in the 
Guild's journal, but it was somehow leaked to the press 
just before the final session of the Vatican Council. It 
demonstrates, as the Guardian (10/9/65) remarked, "the 
unwillingness of Roman Catholic doctors in this country 
to accept without question the views of priestly author- 
ity on matters affecting the health of their patients". And, 
the Guardian pointed out that a great many of the doctors 
were distressed at the way Dr. John Marshall, "a neurolo- 
gist and a churchman of completely orthodox views", had 
been appointed to the Papal conmiission of family planning 
"without reference to informed CJatholic medical opinion 
in this country". 

Distress was also reported from the Jewish community 
in Britain. Dr. Jacob Herzog, the Israeli diplomat, is too 
ill to take up the post of Chirf Rabbi to which he was 
appointed last May. The community "which is seriously 
spUt by doctrinal beliefs" had hoped that Dr. Herzog, 
who was bom in Dublin and educated in London, would 
help to restore unity (Daily Telegraph, 8/9/65). "This 
obviously means that we will have to start the search all 
over again", said Alfred H. Silverman, secretary to the 
Chief Rabbinate Ctouncil. 

• 

Those two dep^dables Josephus and Jesus are the centre 
of our controversial issue this week. F. A. Ridley criticises 
H. (Tutner, who in turn criticises George R. Goodman. 
But Mr. Goodman compliments Mr. CXitner! Our other 
article, "Is Religious Education a Cause of Delinquency?" 
is reprinted by kind permission of the editor of the Scottish 
Educational Journal and of the author Alex Stewart. 
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H. Cutner's vigcMXHis article on the Jos^us passage 
forgery was very timdy. Here are a few more nails for 
the (xMn of that more than dead faith. 

As Origen (185-254) did not know anything at all about 
Jos^us menticming a Jesus who was *The'* Oirist who 
was condemned to die **on the cross** by Pilate, but 
Eusebius (264-340) did, it is obvious that when the 
Church dogmas (there were many versions, each one 
crazier than the other! ) were gradually formulated, the 
various bishops who contested each other, searched 
desperately for some "confirmation*', not only for their 
ridiculous creeds, but more important still, for their 
mythical Jesus figure. 

Alas, as no Jesus ever existed, they could not find 
anything; so they resorted to fraud. The Josephus passage 
was fabricated and inserted, rather clumsily, (because the 
[Mreceding paragraph and the one following bdong together) 
in the decade between 310 and 320. It was a time when 
forgery was not a crime, but a "holy act", receiving full 
ecclesiastical apiH'oval, providing it was done for the 
edification and ^orification of the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church and her doctrines. 

Likewise, all the Epistles of Paul were doctored and 
inoculated with pages and pages of dogmatical gibberish, 
with an utter disr^ard to truth and historicity. Consider- 
ing that Paul never knew a man called "Jesus Christ** or 
had ever heard of him, (because he had not yet been 
invented) the entire insertions of which there are hun- 
dreds, are the acme ot priestly overbearance and arro- 
gance and are unsurpassed for sheer insolence and 
shameless intimidation. 

A good example are the first 32 verses of I. Cor. 15. 
They even had the nerve to say in verse 14, " And if 
Christ be not risen then our preaching is vain, and your 
faith is also vain; ... ye are yet in your sins*'. Well, 
their faith i^ vain! 

Christian apologists often say that Josephus mentions 
"Jacobus, the brother of Jesus called Christ**. It was a 
comparatively easy matter for the papal scribes to put 
in a little sentence like that; it does not iux>ve anything 
at all. 

Josephus was at Rome when the Christiani were sup- 
posed to have been singed out for special persecution 
and cruel martyrdom by imperial tyrants, y^ he knows 
nothing at all about such happenings. He did not menticHi 
the so-called "twelve Apostles** — ^because they never 
existed. They were taken over from Egyptian mythology, 
where they were the •Twelve Saviours of the Treasure of 
Light**. 

Their corollary can be found in the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac through which the Sun had to pass, and as the 
**Christ** figure was, without a doubt, a solar deity — taken 
over from Egyptian and other sources — it is only natural 
that he, as the Sungod, should be surrounded by his 
twelve zodiacal satellites or assistants. 

The twelve in Egypt were: Sut, Horns, Shu, Hapi. 
Ap-uat, KaUisenuf, Amsta, Anup, Ptah, Atum, Sau, and 
Hu. They rowed the solar bark for Ra, with Horns 
at the prow. They appear again in our own Arthurian 
legends as the twelve knights around the table (which was 
round, like the path of the Sun!) They were also the 
twelve gods with Odin in their midst (Scandinavian myths) 
holding court in Valhalla; they appear again in the Ice- 
landic sagas (the two Eddas); and they are already in the 



Okl Testament as the twdve sons ol Jacob; all the solai 
haroes were saved in a basket of reeds, Moses being ik 
excqjtion. 

The Egyptian *'Christos** says in the Ritiud: "Ra 
maketh his ai^)earance at the Mount ot dory, with the 
cycle ol the gods about him**. In the Pistis SopMa tte 
Gnostic Jesus becomes the teadier erf the twdve on tbe 
Mount of Olives (the mounted the Olive Tree of I>awn)aiKl 
says; "When I first came into the worid, I brought with 
me twelve powers. I to(Jc them from the twelve saviours 
of the treasure oi li^t**. Here is incontestable evidence 
that the twelve disafrfes rei»esent twelve scdar gods not 
men in Judaea! 

All the solar gods ended their childhood, or subjection 
to Mother Nature*s laws, at twelve and entered the period 
of spiritual maturity, consummating it at the age of thirt>! 
Even today, a Jewish boy becomes, on his thirteenth 
birthday, a **man*' and a "son of Duties** (Bar Mitzvah) 
and as such an active and responsible member of tbe 
congr^ation. 

If an ancient Egyptian could today enter a Roman 
Catholic Church, he would find himself very much ai 
home, for there he would see a statue of his beloved 
goddess Isis with the Infant Horns in her arms, taken 
over from pre-Christian Egypt, without the alteration of 
even a single stroke ! 

Looking at the stained glass windows (incidentally an 
Egyptian invention), he would behold O^iis. the head 
of the Trinity, duly taken over into Christianity as Josq)h. 
In a niche, he would detect another statue of the Virgin 
Mother with a Crown on her head and standing on a blue- 
painted moon which was her particular symbcd and holding 
in her hand an orb. 

Then perchance, he would see Horns the Elder (no» 
called Jesus) with the Sun-disc (not an Aura) bdiind hb 
head, in Egyptian fashion cleariy denoting, that he ^^s 
the Sungod. 

Then he would hear, if he understood English a {vies: 
telling the unenlightened people that yellow was the colour 
of Roman Catholicism (he would carefully avoid tellii^ 
them it was the colour of the Sungod) and urging the 
highly superstitious women always to buy ydlow pullovers 
and caps for their babies, to tie their teenage girls' hair 
with yellow ribbons and for adult wear, yellow cardigans 
and blouses. By doing so, they would be under tk 
"special protection" of the "Mother of God*' and her Son 
the holy Jesus himself. 

That visitor from ancient Egpyt attending another ser- 
vice in a Roman Catholic churdh, would be amazed to see 
the (^dating priest holding up a gilded monstrance (cod- 
taining the "consecrated host'*, actually a thin wafCT-Hcc 
piece of unleavened bread, relic of a Jewish custom), for 
the adoration of the people. 

The ancient Egyptian would inmiediatdy recognise is 
that ritualistic utensil his sungod's embl^n, a glorious Sus 
with 28 (4 weeks) extending flame^like rays )» aiKi he 
would marvel at the sight df the peo^e falling on their 
knees, — thereby cleariy d^nonstrating that after three to 
five thousand years, they still owed all^iance to his b^ 
loved Osiris! 

But to come back to the interpolaticm in the text of 
Josephus's Antiquities. 

The situation round about the year 310 when, it i^ 
assumed the above interpolation was made, was ven 
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umilar to one that happened only a few years ago, within 
he memory of all of us. 

It was in 1947 when some jars containing biblical manu- 
cripts were discovered in ahnost inaccessible rock caves 
n the Palestinian desert near the Dead Sea, followed by 
urther discoveries in 1949, 1952 and 1956. The sensa- 
ional press, together with its radio and TV allies, sprang 
nto action, for they sensed a ridi harvest by supplying 
andful accounts about events that would interest the 
nous— and the not-so-pious — readers and listeners. 
Nothing was spared to whip up the fervid imaginations, 
lot only ci devout church-people, but also of n^ons of 
)suedo-Christians, to fever heat. 

Was not this a golden opportunity to prove to the 
(Torld that those wicked detractors of the faith, those 
pestiferous Freethinkers and their ilk, were utterly wrong, 
ind that the '"Saviour of Mankind** and the allied 
founder'* of the 167 varieties (110 more than Heinz's) of 
3iristianity radly existed? Alas for their childish expec- 
ations, the ecclesiastical fireworks display didn't go off. 
^or the devil of truth (who always helps the Freethinkers! ) 
lad gone round with a watering can and had sprinkled the 
leautiful Roman Candles and Catherine wheels with un- 
loly water, with the sad result that all failed to 
xplode. 

In thdr desperate eagerness to prove that their incar- 
lated God was not a myth, but a historical figure who had 
ctually lived in a kind of monastery (probably belonging, 
t one time, to the Essene Brotherhood) these defenders 
f the faith performed some strange contortions. Especi- 
Jly when they found out that, far from confirming their 
haky dogmatism, those disappointing manuscripts threat- 
ned still further to undermine an already untenable 
osition! 

Various Church assemblies were convened to which 
nly clergymen were admitted, as advertised in the daily 

TCSS. 

Why the secrecy? Because the ecclesiastical authorities 
eared that some nosy parishioners might ask awkward 
[uestions and the clergy must be given some "guiding 
nes" on how to counter such attacks. Moreover, their 
onplussed and most disappointed ministers (they might 
ven waver, who knows?) had to be confidentially in- 
Drmed that, as far as their "Christ Jesus" was concerned, 
ot a single item of the existence of such a figure had 
een discovered. Not so much as a word! 

They were told that the only fact that had transpired 
^s that in the discovered monastery at Qumram was a 
uperior whom his subordinates called **Moreh Zadik** 
^hich is Hebrew and means: pious or righteous Teacher, 
^d that in the outside world was a "wicked priest" who 
pposed him. 

They could make out of that as much as they liked 
md they did! ), implying that the "Teacher of righteous- 
ess" (note the subtle alteration from adjective to quali- 
ying noun) was none other than — ^guess who? 

As the discovered manuscripts covered a period from 
67 BC to the year 68 of our era. and as they did not 
onfirm anything appertaining to Christian dogmatism, 
hey were in fact the greatest and most dangerous chal- 
aige to present day Christianity! 

The position today is that the Church keeps pretty 
luiet about the Dead Sea Scrolls, because it has nothing 
shout about and the less said, the better. However, 
n enormous amount of literature has sprung up in Eng- 
ish, Goman, Dutch and French. 

The position in Britain resolved itself into a simple 
tratagem. Those authors who indulged in the greatest 
lights dt fantasies and whose writhigs would be of inestim- 



able advantage to the established church by supfdying 
the right kind of opiate for her ignorant and untutored 
•faithfuls", received the greatest publicity in press, radio 
and TV. 

The books oi these authors were issued in cheap edi- 
tions, so as to make them available to the greatest numb^ 
of people who, in most cases, were quite unable to dis- 
crimmate whether the author was a devout diurchman 
or not. 

But the most important outcome of the whole matter 
is this. If the decade 1947-1957 had been like the decade 
310-320 (when the Josephus passage was most likely 
manufactured and the masses could neither read nor write, 
but were completely dominated by the cla:gy), then I have 
not the slightest doubt that somebody would have inserted 
into the Dead Sea Scrolls a suitable reference to their 
"Christ Jesus" and thus repeated the same kind of forgery 
enacted 1640 years ago! 

To take over a trinity of gods from paganism and miracu- 
lously turn the three into one and the one into three was 
not just a matter ot mere theological juggling, but a crude 
combination of sacerdotal magic with ecclesiastical des- 
potism. Reasoning was not allowed to penetrate this 
triple screen of obscurantism. The dupes and devotees 
were simply bludgeoned into believing. 

The Qiurch-history of the first millenium of our era 
contains ample proof that to raise a man, who had never 
existed, to the status of a trinitarian god presented a host 
of unanticipated difficulties. In the third, fourth and fifth 
centuries, any number of pc^npous prelates, bishops, 
presbyters, deacons and theologians wanted to exhibit their 
cleverness and erudition by expounding theories about the 
"true nature" of their saviour-god and his family. 

Fatuous arguments went on for centuries about such 
idiocies: whether Jesus was divine or not, whether he was 
of the same nature as God or of a like nature, whether he 
was conceived in an earthly manner and bom of a woman, 
or immaculately conceived without the assistance of a 
male, whether his mother should be called "Mother of 
God" or Mother of Christ, and whether Jesus possessed 
two natures, one human and one divine (or vice versa) 
ad infinitum. 

Anyhow, at the very stormy Church Council of Chal- 
cedon (451) Jesus was declared a "God-man", but this 
was surpassed as far as sheer stupidity was concerned, at 
the synod of Toledo (589) when it was declared that the 
"Holy Spirit" proceeded from the Father and the Son 
(filioque). This declaration caused a split between West 
and East, as the latter declared that the Spirit proceeded 
only from the Father. 

Ever since Nicaea (325), when the maddest of all creeds 
was manufactured, declaring that Jesus was "begotten, 
not made, of one substance with the Father" i.e. "con- 
substantial", the differences between the various emperors 
and their bishops, became so marked that the many fac- 
tions called each other "heretics" and began to murder 
each other on a wholesale scale. It was the buth of the 
proverbial Christian intolerance! 

In those days, and right throughout the Middle Ages, 
to incur the epithet "heretic" was equal to being accused 
of murder and treason; it warranted not only incarnation 
in vile dungeons, but also tortures of the most horrible 
kind and even burnings at the stake, whilst priests chanted 
hymns in praise of then- "saviour and redeemer". 

The whole edifice of Christianity is based on shifting 
sands and is bound to disint^rate. The creeds are archaic 
and were made for an age t&t has long passed. In those 
days, only a small percentage of the people could read or 
write and they believed all the invented miracles and never 
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questioned the veracity of their "holy" book. 

But antiquity does not sanctify the absurd. Today, 
knowledge and reasoning displace ignorance and super- 
stition. Nowadays, people laugh at the empty threats of 
blackmailing priests and do not wait to be excommuni- 
cated, but have the courage and sagacity to expel them- 
selves! 

Crafty priestcraft has had its day. For a long tune, the 
hierarchy of the Church has known that the New 
Testament was a pious fraud and the figure of a Christ a 
complete myth. When Pope Leo X (1513-21) a contem- 
porary of Martin Luther was approached about the 
improbability of the entire Jesus story being true, his 



Jesuitical answer was, "What prc^t hath not that fabled 
Christ brought us! " 

This shattering remark should be displayed on evq 
wayside-pulpit and printed at the head of every churdr 
magazine. 

The mental liberation of mankind can only come through 
being more critical of the many religious fairy tales tbt 
the men in black cassocks peddle to the ignorant masses 
The remedy lies in instilling a thirst for knowledge, 
adult education; telling people that they have nothing to 
fear, that they can only lose their chains, for the tnith 
shall make them free. Th^ they will realise that their 
ecclesiastical faith was vain! 



Lord Soper on the Defensive 

The usually assertive Lord Soper was distinctly on the defensive 
in his discussion with F. H. Amphlett Micklewright in the UV 
programme Sunday Break on September 12th. As in Lord Soper's 
earlier discussion with National Secular Society president D. H. 
Tribe, the two disputants were allowed to confront each other 
without a chairman, and once again the experiment was success- 
ful. 

Challenged at the bar of history, Mr. Micklewright led off, the 
Christian Church cannot be exonerated. Lord Soper conceded 
that there were many things that Christianity should be ashamed 
of, but he distinguished between the Christianity of Christ and 
what he called "perversions" of it. The two should not be con- 
fused. 

But what did we know of Christ? A few fragments taken from 
a lifetime and recalled some 30 or 40 years after, said Mr. Mickle- 
wright. We cannot know the historical Jesus, the life of the 
historical Jesus could never be written. On the contrary, argued 
Lord Soper, it is not difficult to see the pictiu^ of Jesus, the man 
emerges "as a whole". 

If this was so, Mr. Micklewright countered, why did Paul not 
see the picture? He knew nothing of the empty tomb; if he had 
he would have used it. No, the resurrection had no basis in his- 
tory. There was. Lord Soper said, a recognisable pattern of life 
among the early Christians, and the fact of Jesus was real to them. 

The early Church came to terms with life, Mr. Micklewright 
agreed, but the "pattern" of Tertullian, for instance, was very 
different from that of Clement of Alexandria. But Lord Soper 
was not to be drawn into particularities. The early Christians 
set up a socialist community he declared. 

If so, said Mr. Micklewnght, there were plenty of parallels in 
oriental communities to a pentecostal community. But Lord 
Soper had to face the fact that it was the Pauline pattern of life 
that had conquered Europe — and incidentally lost Asia. Prior to 
Paul we were on uncertam, boggy, historical ground. We could 
only talk about what did happen, not what should or mi|^t have 
done. And he gave some concrete cases of Roman Catholic, 
Church of England and Free Church teadiings bn marriage and 
divorce. 

Nobody doubts that the Christian Church is a fallible organisa- 
tion, said Lord Soper. But, said Mr. Micklewright, the Church 
tells me that I should accept a revelation. Yet, •'where reason 
has got to play, supematuralism has gone out of the window'*. 

"It isn't a rational worid", said Lord Soper, "but I believe it 
is a reasonable one". And he asked us to look at what Jesus 
said about war. "I take my pacifism from Jesus", he added. Mr. 
Micklewright doubted this. 

Both Lord Soper and he regarded war as a disaster, and he 
thought Lord Soper's pacifism was the result of thinkiiig about 
the world today. Anyway, other peojrfe came to a diametrically 
opposed view nrom reading the New Testament. 

Lord Soper insisted, however, that there was "Somebody who 
speaks out of the first century to me now". And he instanced 
the Sermon on the Mount. That, said Mr. Micklewright, had to 
be seen against the eschatological belief of the imminent end of 
the world: one would have no use for one's cloak etc., if the 
end of the world was nigh. 

Well, concluded Lor d Soper, "it has brought happmess to me*". 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and in<]uir- 
\m regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtained 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, London. 
S.E.I. Telephone: HOP 2717. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A COMMENT FROM WEST GERMANY 

I should like to comment on your note on Dibdius and Bqq 
hoeffer in The Freeiuinker (13/8/65), when you dtcd New 
Statesman reviews on two books recently translated into Englisli 
Geoffrey Barracloug^ had remarked that "the Geraian Chimh 
struggle was not a political but a theological one of which the 
historians of the German Resistence have commonly taken toe 
little account". 

The Churches' return to power in 1945 was based on tbdr 
falsifying history and especially their role within the pievioas 
12 years and the immediately preceding decades. They camou^ 
flaged themselves behind a handful of martyrs who as individuals 
had opposed their Church when opposing National Sodalim 
As a masterpiece of falsification the Churches used their inter- 
national connections to make the world believe that they. tsA 
they alone, had resisted National Socialism; and that the Hhkr 
regune had been basically atheistic. None of this was true. Bis 
the Church organisation was intact, and was in a position to la^ 
the foundation for this anti-communist, anti-atheistic state agaimi 
Russia. Hitler had opposed the Jewish-Bolshevik state. Hitkr 
and the top men of his party never left their Church. Soial 
wonder that National Socialists in this country, ^cient in aotv 
communism, are holding key positions in this "reprcscntaiiw 
democracy" of Western Germany. 

Germany was ripe for socialism in 1918. True the fcrodlie 
in Russia caused many to hesitate, but it was the West's inters 
— ^Treaty of Versailles — ^not to let this country become sodafe 
The American-Norwegian sociologist Thorsten Veeblen was n^ 
when he said in 1921 that Keynes's book on the Treaty onlytdi! 
half the truth. The "Parchment of the Treaty", Veeblen vtott 
"is anti-communism. Europe must start anew to quarrel with ^ 
problem solved by the treaty The result will be another »tjrfc 
war". 

Barraclough is right when stating that the opposition of tk 
Churches to National Socialism was merely a quarrel on the^ 
logical problems. National Socialist directives uiged the teadies 
back into the Churches, draianded crosses in each dassrooa 
It was the many groups that National Socialists had to get^ 
gether. Now and then one or the other tried to evade the ^ 
orders this country had to observe by signing the concordat 

As long as the same personalities who supported Hitler contaa 
this present anti-conmiunist state, there is small wonder ^ 
historians avoid the truth. It is not the wording of the coosml 
tion (Grundgesetz) that makes one tremble, but the pRseff 
interpretation. As article 21 makes the parties the pillars of liv! 
state, all three of them will combine in a big coalition after ^■ 
tion on the 19th. All three of them will guarantee the contin» 
tion of anti-commimism. 

Gerda Guttenbero (Nilmbert' 

PAPERBACKS 

PENGUIN BOOKS 
SCIENCE FICTION 

Fifth Planet: Fred and Geoffrey Hoyle 3s. 6d. 
The Space Merchants : Frederick Pohl and C. M. Kombluth 

More Than Human: Theodore Sturgeon 3s. 6d. 
Journey to the Centre of the Earth : Jules Veme» 

Trans, Robert Baittick h ^ 

Plus postage from The Freethinker Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S£.1. 
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rHAT nowadays incredibly remote and unreal age still 
lamed after its titular figurehead. Queen Victoria, was 
marked by extreme contrasts. On the one hand it was 
oar excellence the age of the financial and industrial bour- 
geoisie, smug, eminently respectable — the supreme Vic- 
orian virtue — and above all, intensely hypocritical; as 
ndeed they had to be in order 

reconcile the harsh facts of 
/ictorian life with the unctuous 
eligiosity that the Victorians 
)rofessed. On the other hand, 
)robably no age has been more 
)rolific in both odd and eccentric 
:haracters, and in startling acts 
)f defiance against the most 
rherished taboos elevated by 
XDpular prejudice to the sacro- 
anct level of religious and moral 
logmas. It was the age of Mrs. 
jfundy (Victoria RI); it was 
iqualJy the age of Karl Marx 
in(i Charles Bradlaugh. The spec- 
acular effects of Das Kapital 
vere, it is true, not fully dis- 
:los^ within the precise limits 
i the Victorian era, but the 
trong case of Bradlaugh burst 
ike a thunderclap into the humid 
tmosphere of "Good Queen 
Victoria's golden days" — to para- 
phrase the Vicar of Bray who, 
s the suprCTie conformist in our 
iterature, would surely have 
lisapproved most strongly of 
bradlaugh, one of our greatest 
ion-conformists. 
rhe Bradlaiigb Case 

Today, most radical thinkers 
i^ould probably subscribe to the 
hesis that God's own country, 
he USA, represents the supreme 
xample of collective conformity 

1 the Western World. It is 
ccordingly all the more gratifying to see the latest study 
i The Bradlaugh Case (Clarendon Press, Oxford Uni- 
ersity Press, 50s.) emanate from an American university. 

Its author. Professor Walter L. Arnstein, was over here 
few years ago busily engaged in collecting material for 
his present work, and he has certainly done his job with 
Professional thoroughness. Whilst it is probably impos- 
ible at this time of day to add anything — at least of major 
actual importance — to the well-known official biography 
►y the iconoclast's daughter, Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner 
the mother of the present genial President of the World 
Jnion of Freethinkers) with the collaboration of that most 
ncyclopedic of modem freethought scholars, John M 




Robertson, Professor Arnstein has documented the famous 
case extremely thoroughly and has in any case the advan- 
tage of objectivity that only a later age can bestow. 
Complex Question 

Perhaps indeed the learned author is open to the charge 
of over-documentation, for his documentary trees are so 
thick in places that one almost 
loses sight of the wood of the 
Bradlaugh case considered as a 
thing in itself. But certainly 
anyone whose memory is at fault 
upon any feature of this ex- 
tremely complex case, will find 
it all set forth with all the i's 
dotted and t's crossed. As a 
kind of Baedeker guide through 
the labyrinthine mazes of Vaffcdre 
Bradlaugh, Professor Amstein's 
volume is invaluable. For the 
Bradlaugh case was extremely 
complex; in fact it almost ranks 
with that famous puzzle which 
haunted the secr^ diplomacy of 
the Victorian era, the question of 
Sleiswig-Holstein, which Prince 
Bismarck summol up in the cyni- 
cal observation that only three 
people had ever understood it: 
Palmerston, who was dead, a 
Danish diplomat who was in a 
lunatic asylum, and himself who 
had forgotten it! One imagines 
that the participants in the Brad- 
laugh aJBfair, from Gladstone 
downwards, must have felt very 
similar. 

BnuUaugh and the Vktoriaa Age 
Walter Arnstein adds this sub- 
title: "A Study in late Victorian 
Opinion and Politics". Here, the 
operative word is clearly "Vic- 
torian", for it is difficult to 
imagine the Bradlaugh case 
occurring in any other age but that of that royal anti-type 
of Mrs. Grundy. For in essence, the case of Charles 
Bradlaugh, MP, was simple. The electors of Northamp- 
ton, surely knew their own minds (even a contemporary 
Tory journal described the town as "a stinking den of 
republican cobblers") when they sent Bradlaugh, not once 
but repeatedly, to the House of Conmions as their duly 
elected representative. For Charles Bradlaugh by the ISSOs 
was already far from unknown; in fact quite the contrary. 
As an Atheist of international repute — for the National 
Secular Society had been founded long before in 1866 — 
his anti-theistic opinions were already universally known. 
Obviously any oath taken by him which involved theistic 
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bdi^» could only be taken by Bradlaugh in a purely 
formal and oflicial sense. 

In this sense Bradlaugh was always prepared — a cardinal 
fact that emeiges more cleariy than ever from Professor 
Amstein*s comprehensive narrative — to take the oath of 
all^iance obli^tory upon ev^y MP in a purely formal 
manner, even thou^ both as an Atheist and a Republi- 
can, he could not possibly take it litersdly, so as to involve 
beli^ in both divine and human nuHiarchy, both ci whidi 
he repudiated. Such was the Bradlaugh case, in essence 
an entirely simple one which the most elementary common 
sense could and would have solved with the minimum of 
fuss. 

But it was precisely at this point that our author's 
operative word "Victorian", came into effective play. For 
the Victorian age was, in fact, anything but a rational 
age. It was, conversely perhaps the most hypocritical 
age that this country has ever known, and — as the case 
of Bradlaugh demonstrated with transparent clearness — ^in 
the then Prime Minister, Gladstone (the leader of the 
Liberal Party of whidi Bradlaugh himself was one of the 
more radically-minded members), Victorian hypocrisy 
found its supreme embodiment. For the Grand Old Man 
had carried the art of sdf-deception to such a consununate 
point of artistry, that he was not even conscious of it him- 
self! Lord Randolfdi Churchill, the other major figure 
in the case, was not a hypocrite so much as an unscrupu- 
lous political gangster out to promote his own particular 
brand ot radceteering by blatant appeals to religious pre- 
judices which he could hardly have shared himsdf. (A 
generation later, another leading light of the Tory party, 
F. E. Smith, was also a past-master at this form of political 
blackmail). 
Vktorum Incoognrity 

Put briefly the causes of this profound hypocrisy were 
social in character and arose ultimately from the complete 
incongruity between the actual role of the predatory 
imperialistic and exploiting Britain of fact and the highly 
moral England of official fiction; the England which blew 
the Indian mutineers alive from cannon, and the England 
that simultaneously observed the Sabbath with puritanical 
fidelity. To bridge the actually impassable gulf between 
these two contemporary &iglands, a social myth was 
psychologically necessary. Here, the Victorians resorted 
to the oldest myth of all, God! They evidently agreed with 
Voltaire that if God did not exist, it would be necessary 
to invent him. 

Now whilst Charles Bradlaugh was many other things 
besides, he was pre-eminently an Atheist, and to let an 
Atheist into the Holy of Holies of the Victorian establish- 
ment, the House of Commons, would be at least the 
b^inning of the end of God's social utility, without which 
(as both Queen Victoria and Gladstone were firmly con- 
vinced) nothing further stood between society and red 
ruin and the breaking up of laws. I suggest that this was 
the real issue that ran like a continuous thread throughout 
all the intricacies and complexities which underlay the 
Bradlaugh case. It is a thesis abundantly illustrated, if not 
explicitly affirmed, in Professor Arnstein's profusely docu- 
mented pages. I submit that the Bradlaugh case represents 
surely the supreme example of Victorian bourgeois-religi- 
ous hypocrisy in the poUtical sphere, just as the Oscar 
Wilde case a few years later represented its supreme 
example in the sphere of morals. 
Newman and Manoiiig 

An interesting point which appears to emerge from 
the case is that the religious leaders seem to have been 
as divided upon the propriety erf admitting an avowed 
Atheist to take the name of God in vain as were the 



politicians. It is interesting to note that Newman, t 
most famous Christian ot his day, did not see any hair 
in Bradlaugh taking the parliamentary oath. HKxeimi 
however, have been a reason for this that has escapes 
Professor Amstdn. Newman's fellow cardinal, Mannk 
was one ot Bradlaugh's most bitter and influential oiti^ 
As the relations between the two cardinals were not pre- 
cisely cordial, this may well have influenced Newman k 
the opposite direction. 

Bradlaugh was of course, a Victorian; he bdoi^ tc 
what is now an irrevocaUy vanished age, and on mm 
points at least his views cannot be ours. At the saiK 
time our author hardly seems to demonstrate his usua! 
critical acumen when he dubs the present-day Natioosl 
Secular Sodety a "Victorian Institution'', moely because 
it was founded in the rdgn (rf Queen Vicioria. k Profes- 
sor Amstein to be himself desoibed as a MoCarthyile 
merely because he had the ill-luck to be a countryman aod 
contemporary ot the deservedly ill-famed Senator? I tU 
that it is really rather arbitrary ot him to compare the 
founder of the National Secular Society fovouiabiy with 
his two, in my opinion, equally emment successors, G. W. 
Foote and Qiapman Cohen. It would surely be more 
correct to describe each of these three great Presidents as 
an authentic master in his own special field. The admitted 
fact that Bradlaugh had other interests besides atheisms 
surely urdevant. As for atheism itself today, the argo- 
ments in its favour only differ from those in vogue ifi 
Bradlaugh's day, by being mudi more strongly supported 
by contemporary scientific discovery; e.g. naodem cos- 
mology has put paid to the argument from design, still a 
least plausible in Bradlaugh's day; whilst the Dead Sa 
Scrolls have abolished the last vestiges of even rdigious 
originality in the New Testament. Bradlaugh himsd 
would have nothing to retract but much to add were tc 
able to restate the case for atheism today. 

Rnally, in congratulating Professor Amstdn upon at 
immensely learned and, in g^eral. excellent book, ]k 
may console ourselves Of not our American author) will' 
the reflection that if Charles Bradlaugh had a rough p^ 
sage in Victorian England, there have also been period? 
in American history from Thc«nas Paine to the Onnmittee 
for Un-American Activities where the great iconodas 
would probably have had an ev^ rougher one. 



South African Rationalist 
Refused Passport 

James Ravell who made the Afrikaans translation r! 
Bertrand Russell's Why I am not a Christian, whid tk 
South African Rationalist Association published in 1^' 
has been refused a passport to enable Wm to continue to 
studies in the Netherlands. When security police in^^' 
viewed him in connection with his application for^ 
passport, he was told: "You hold views which are fords 
to those held by the majority of South Africans". 

A teacher in a Coloured school in the Cape, Mr. Rave- 
was one of the founders erf the Cape Town Branch of ^ 
Rationalist Association and its first honorary secre&O 
In 1960 he won a prize of one hundred dollars awards 
by the International Humanist and Ethical Union to ^ 
essay entitled Ethical Humanism as a Way of Uf^- 

Mr. Ravell. who holds the BA degree of the Universi} 
of Cape Town, was oflfered a bursary by the StichffiJi 
Universitair Asyl Fonds, which would have enabled ^^ 
to proceed with further studies in his chosen subjeX 
history, at a university in Holland. 
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Window on the World — Through the Foreign Press 

By OTTO WOLFGANG 



/Express (France) 

Owing to governmental pressure the mental climate of 
Bulgaria is changing. In order to eliminate ^'religious 
bscurantism" non-conformists are bdng paid certain 
lemiums, e.g. 20 Levas (£6 15s. Od.) to parents who 
efrain frcnn having their child baptised, 60 Levas to 
ouples getting married without religious ceremonies, and 

Levas for a civil interment (April 19th). 

The same issue reported that Mme Fran^oise Dior- 
ordan — the Second-in-Command of our British Nazis — 
as given Frs 200,000 to Jean-Claude Monnet, leader of 
ie Parti Proletarien NationalSodaliste, to assist him 
ecome the Fuhrer of the Neo-Nazi organisations of 
lorthem Europe. 

Roger Peyr^tte, author of the bestseller The Keys of 
/. Peter, has published another study, Les Juifs (The Jews, 
lammarion, Frs. 24) to show that most of our leading 
oliticians and intellectuals have had at one time or another 
n admixture of Jewish blood, e.g. our Royal Family, 
Adenauer, Segni, Salazar, de Gaulle, Fidel Qistro, Ken- 
edy and President Johnson, not to mention Loyola 
founder of the Jesuits) and Torquemada, the infamous 
jrand Inquisitor of the Inquisition. 

We may note in this connection that a recent issue of 
lie Jewish Quarterly quoted from a book by Donald E. 
Vorcester inter alia: "During the Middle Ages, the most 
listinguished Christian families mixed with Jews whenever 
his was both advantageous and possible . . . When the 
^rsecutions began, many New Christians and the descen- 
lants of earlier converts were fcEuf ul of taint . . . Spanish 
ociety grew more and more fanatic in its Christianity . . . 
^ew were so bitter against the Jews as the New Christians. 
Torquemada . . . was a convert and Ferdinand of Aragon 
>^as of Jewish descent on his mother's side". 

Reviewing Les Juifs, which claims to counter anti- 
emitism and the ludicrous aims ot Aryan purity of blood, 
.-F. Revel pointed out that unnecessary snooping of the 
^eyrefitte kind gives boost to anti-semites who in their 
rrational hatred tend to generalise certain faults as arising 
rom inferior blood in racial or social minorities. What 
hey would excuse as Dionysiac exuberance, high- jinks and 
lirtatious levity in the Gaul would become the "horrid 
exual obsession whipped up by alcoholism" in the N^o; 
>T what is "shrewd prudence" in the peasant becomes 
'base and contemptible avarice" in the Jew. 

Newsweek (USA) 

Under the heading "Rites and Wrongs" an article dealt 
vdth the conv^^ion oi Luci Johnson to Catholicism and 
he uproar it caused in the separate branches of Chris- 
ianity. Had she not been the Pr^ident's daughter, it 
vould of course not have been sensational at all. But "in 
he current euphoria surrounding the Christian-unity move- 
nent the mishandling of Luci's baptism was a timely 
eminder or how easily religious sensibilities are bruised" 
July 19th). 

Rabbi Blau, the fiery 72-year-old leader of Judaism's 
mall ultra-orthodox sect, the Neturei Karta, whose wife 
lied in 1963, felt lonely and approached a shadchen (pro- 
essional marriage broker); the latter selected for the rabbi 

1 former French resistance worker, Madelaine Feraille, 
vho had hidden Jews from the Nazis and eventually 
>ecame converted to Judaism. She adopted ultra- 
)rthodoxy because, as she explained, "if I do something 



I do it one hundred per cent". 

But wh^ the rabbinical court heard oi the rabbi's en- 
gagement to the converted shiksa—v/ho had adopted the 
new name of Ruth boi-David — it was horrified and pix>- 
nounced such a liason "would only be grist for the mills 
oi scoffers and gossipmongers". It would» the court ruled, 
not "benefit a man of his stature". However, the rabbi 
seems adamant in his marriage plans (August 9th). 

La Raison (France) 

Our French contemporary reported in its August issue 
that the thorny question of the Vatican Council whether 
or not to clear the Jews of the scriptural charge of deicide 
(i.e. the ludicrous idea or having "killed" a god), has in 
particular embarrassed the Mohammedans living in Israel. 
The Arabs have no justification on religious grounds to 
reject the absolution ot Jewry, they do it for political 
reasons; now the cadis of the braeli Mohammedans have 
found what they consido" to be a way out: they issued a 
declaration that according to verse 156 of the Sura on 
"Women", the Koran asserts that Jesus was neither 
kill^ nor crucified. Being divine he was fully aware of 
his opponents' plans and asked for one of his disciples 
to substitute for him, take on his outer appearance and be 
sacrificed. Obviously not too clever a subterfuge! 

Monthly Review (USA) 

The well-known American Humanist, Dr. Corliss 
Lamont, argues with the philosopher Barrow Dunham 
(whose book Man Against Myth every freethinker ought 
to have read) who in his last publication Heroes and 
Heretics, stated that lately there have been no indict- 
ments for blasphemy. This, says Lamont, is a generalisa- 
tion, considering that books are still being banned on all 
sorts of accusations such as "obscenity" and that ncm- 
believers are socially or economically ostracised. It is true 
that the Churches themselves no longer persecute, but 
the powers-that-be do it, and it is just as difficult for an 
avowed atheist as for a professed communist to get a posi- 
tion as a teacher or civil servant, or have his uninhibited 
say on radio or TV (April issue). 

Le Nouvel Observateur 

• A new publication on the relations between the Vatican 
and the USSR by Maxime Mourin (Editions Payot) is 
reviewed, showing that the demise of both Stalin and Pius 
Xn appear to have opaied a certain rapprochement be- 
tween the two fronts. Jailed princes of the Church are 
being released, Soviet Russians were admitted as observers 
to three sessions of the Vatican Council, etc. (June 17th). 

Similarly, Philip Ben, correspondent of Z^ Monde (Paris) 
and an Israel paper, deals with religion in Russia in an 
article published in the American New Republic of Decem- 
ber 26th, 1964. Since 1961 more churches have been 
closed and the clergy has to pay taxes. Quite naturally 
the Soviet government could not make exceptions for the 
Jewish cult, and treats them no more favourably than the 
orthodox church. 

The Churchman (USA) 

This is a quite exceptional monthly in that it is the organ 
of the Protestant Episcopal diurch and yet a highly intelli- 
gent and progressive paper. Reporting on a study of the 
(Concluded on page 316) 
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This Belieying World 

The one thing that did not happen when Malcolm 
Muggeridge undertook a trip to Lourdes for BBC TV, 
was a miracle. We had instead some interesting glimpses 
of pilgrims in high hopes of being cured, and plenty of 
pilgrims who were not sick — though whether he showed 
us more of the swindle of Lourdes than Zola did in his 
shattering novel named after the town is a matter of 
opinion. We may be wrong, but we thought Mr. Mug- 
geridge looked rather disappointed at the absence of a 
thoroughgoing miracle, or even of a cure, but these 
disappointments are no doubt given deliberately to try us. 

But why are there so few miracles these days? In those 
wonderful early years just after the appearance of the 
Virgin Mary to Bemadette, miracles of healing were 
almost as plentiful as blackberries, and they no doubt 
contributed to the astonishing popularity of the shrine 
ever since. But where, oh where are the miracles now? 
Even Mr. Muggeridge could not tell us. 

• 

BBC Sunday biblical expositions were once a weekly 
feature, but during the pSLSi year or so, we have seen 
instead very reverent "Songs ol Praise", or "Hallelujah 
Choruses". However, an attempt to get the Bible back 
at all costs has resulted in a lecture on the New Testament. 
The two we heard were given by emin^it professors who 
did their utmost to expound the gospels to us without, 
strange to say, assuring us that they were inspired by 
Almighty God, and as such were to be implicitly oelieved. 

The first speaker. Professor C. F. Evans did his utmost 
to prove that the gospels were authentic, and products of 
the first century, without producing a scrap of evidence 
of any kind. He appeared to rely on Justin Martyr 
(c. 140 AD) and his "Memoirs of the Apostles" which were 
"perhaps" our four gospels. But our canonical gospels 
are not Memoirs of the Apostles at all; they were meant 
to be biograirfiies of "our blessed Lord", and therefore 
could not possibly be whatever Justin had before him 
when writing his Apologies, 

• 

The second speaker. Professor D. B. Bineham, spent most 
of his time discussing Mark, not as inspired by God. but 
as having been built up on a number of religious stories, 
each complete in itself. We could not help wondering 
where Jesus and his Father came in. Still, it is better to 
discuss the gospels, no matter how, than to boycott them, 
even if the discussions leave out the mhacles of Jesus 
altogether. After all, there are sincere Christians who do 
not exactly believe in miracles with the same enthusiasm 
as the Pope and his cardinals do. 

• 

His Holiness, we are told, is to have a senate of his car- 
dinals to help him run the Catholic Church in a way which 
will (or may) appeal even to convinced unbelievers. He 
can see, we are glad to say, that the dear old days of com- 
plete subservience have gone for ever, and that it is just 
as important to discuss the Pill as it is to discuss the infidel 
machinations of the devil — if not more so. 



OBITUARY 

Mrs. Amy Cross who died in hospital recently at the age of 
ninety-nine was a staunch Freethinker. Her husband died thirty 
years ago and she had no close relatives. 

Mr. W. Collins, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Secular Society conducted the committal ceremony at 
Liverpool Crematorium on September 16th. 



WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

(Concluded from page 315) 

cause of anti-semitism, it states that unfortunately it mxr 
be admitted that the churches themselves are doing mik^ 
to spread hatred and prejudice, and the more orthodox 
people are, the more they show anti-semitic tendendei 
In particular Conmiunist censure of religion is not withoa 
foundation seeing that there are men willing to serve tbdi 
god but not their fellow-men who are in bitter need of help 
If religion is tantamount to doing good, then many athdsii 
are better Christians than the many who eagerly obsene 
religious rules but do not care about the suffering of man- 
kind. This comes from 80 pages of a report drawn up by 
the Committee for Christian Beli^, with the condusici 
that in matters of bdirf a Christian cannot adopt Maoist 
unbelief, but for the rest he is free to be a Socialist, seeing 
that his Church is unable to answer the pure facts cif 
economy (November, 1964). 

It is not for nothing that the present Pope always stands 
up for his former chief Pius XII. When Pope Paul was 
still Monsignor Giovanni Battista Montini. a certain Doe 
Angelo Alberti wrote a book about the Message of tbe 
Gospels (// Messagio degli Evangeli, 1956); the futurt 
Pope not only recommended this stark anti-s«iitic pam- 
phlet but even wrote its introduction. 

The American producer of Hochhuth*s Representme, 
Herman Shumlin, wrote a letter, dated July 18th, 1964 lo 
Pope Paul demanding a declaration whethw he sdll sob- 
scribes to the contents of the book, and quoting paragraph 
that recall the anti- Jewish outpourings of God>bels and Co 
(The Churchman, October, 1964). 

This incident may throw some li^t on the Pope's atti- 
tude in rejecting the recommendation (rf the prpgrcss^t 
wing of the Vatican Council to clear the Jews of the hri - 
crous charge of deicide. 

AMERICAN FREETHOUGHT EDITOR RfTIRES 

The Liberal, a monthly freethought magazine puWistei 
by the Fri^dship Liberal League erf Philaddphia, is no* 
in its nineteenth year, and has been edited almost sincf 
its inception by K. M.'Whitten. Now Mr. Whitten regret- 
fully — ^and r^rettably — has announced his retirwnent dK 
to ill health. He will be 80 next buthday and has bee 
told that he must relax and avoid tensions that m^ 
aggravate high blood pressure. 

Mr. Whitten's editorship of the paper has, he say^> 
"been a labour of love for a cause". It has also bees 
a valuable service to that cause, and we hope with hir 
that his successors will carry on the work as heretofore" 
We hope too that he will enjoy a happy retirement te- 
haps Liberal readers will still be able to enjoy occasiotei 
contributions from its capable and well-loved editcr 
emeritus. 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

He [the Pope] said that the regimes of ''atheist and totaliunas' 
countries were trying to supplant the Churdi's teachings to yom 
people with Marxist doctrine. There the Church still lived todk\ 
"in catacombs" as in ancient times. 

"The object of the Church then and today in resisting is kfeot 
cal, to defend the truth and simultaneously to reassert the saaee 
right of every man to his own responsible freedom above aB r 
the basic field of conscience and religion. 

"The intention of the ancient and modem persecutors is icki^ 
cal. With physical violence and the weight of a legal, jw&al 
or administrative apparatus they seek to impose thdr truth' ^ 
suffocate all contrary expressions of thought*'. 

The Church was trying to resist Marxist suppression erf iDdK> 
dual rights "not only in defence of its ovm existence and ri^ 
but also in defence of human freedom and dignity". 

—Daily Telegraph, (\3f9 r 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

nis for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
Ice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 
linburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 
evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
mdon Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 
(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 
L Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 
(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
anchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields), Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 
Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn.: 
Messrs. Collins, Woodcock, and others, 
erseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 
1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 p.m. and 7.30 pjn. 

)rth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 
Bvery Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 

>ttingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 
I p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

rmingham Branch NSS (New Victoria Hotel, Corporation 
Street), Sunday, October 3rd, 6.45 p.m.; Open meeting, 
ighton and Hove Humanist Group (Regency House, Oriental 
Place), Sunday, October 3rd, 5.30 p.m.: Mr. and Mrs. Sand- 
ground, "Impressions of Israel and Reflections on Jewry", 
icester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, October 3rd, 6.30 p.m.: F. J. Corina, "God and the 
Politicians". 

uth Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.I), Sunday, October 3rd, 11 a.m.: H. J. 
Blackham. "The Role of the Churches Today and Tomorrow". 
Tuesday, October 5th, 7.30 p.m.: Eric Hills, "An Enquiry 
into Intelligence and Opinion". 

Notes and News 

)PE Paul's "vague new proposals for a synod of bishops'* 
oks to one Roman C:!athoIic "like a characteristic Montini 
mpromise*'. With a majority in the Vatican Council 
favour of sweeping changes, and a majority in the Curia 
r the status quo, the way the Pope swings should be 
dsive. "But he cannot make up his mind", said Paul 
hnson, editor of the New Statesman (17/9/65). The 
)pe is, as his predecessor said, a Hamlet; "he seems to 
ink that he can chat up both sides into a viable compro- 
ise". And Mr. Johnson thought it odd that "a man 
10 claims infallibility should be so reluctant to exercise 
the hand hesitates to reach for the hot-line to the 
oly Ghost**. The big question to be answered was: 
hould the Church be controlled by a tightly-organised, 
If-perpetuating bureaucratic oligarchy in the Vatican . . . 
by tfie hundreds of millions of people, of all races, 
10 compose it?'* Logically, Mr. Johnson said, the Coun- 
l should end by setting up "a permanent, proportionately- 
Jcted body, to act as the parliament of a world church". 
)gically, perhaps! 

iE conservative minority was soon active at the Council, 
te first week saw "a full-scale attack on the decree on 
ligious liberty"; and it was almost certain — ^according 
the Observer (19/9/65)— that the declaration absolving 
e Jews of the guilt of the crucifixion had been "watered 
)wn". The progressive American Cardinal Fitter might 



recognise that "separated brethren" scnnetimes suffer in 
Catholic countries and urge approval of the scheme on 
religious liberty, and even Cardinal Heenan consider it 
absurd to talk of error not having rights; others were 
imrepentant. "Undue kindness for false religion must not 
be shown, said a Chilean Archbishop — spiking in the 
name of 45 Latin American bishops — "there is only one 
true religion". 

• 

Appropriately, however, the strongest opposition came 
from Cardinal Ottaviani. Truth and falsehood could not 
be given equal value he declared. Nothing had been said 
here about Christ's frequent threats of eternal damnation 
and special care must be taken to protect the poor and 
unlettered from untruths. The decree on religious liberty 
was "a controversial document and it seemed to have 
been understood that controversial themes were to be 
avoided in this Council" (The Guardian, 18/9/65). This 
prompted Father John Courtney Murray to exclaim that 
progress had been made. A year ago Cardinal Ottaviani 
"would not have admitted that the theme was even con- 
troversial". And when the vote came on September 22nd, 
it showed 1,997 for the decree and only 224 against. 

• 

John Grigg is almost always stimulating, whether one 
agrees with him or not, and he is never afraid of a delicate 
subject. His Guardian article on September 20th, rightly 
called the Government's White I^per on inmiigration 
the "product of funk". Labour politicians are — as he said 
— "much less worried about the number of new inhabitants 
the country is gaining than about the number of votes 
they (the politicians) have been losing". And Protestant 
Christians from the West Indies and elsewhere must feel 
rather bitter, he contmued, when they hear it said that 
coloured immigrants are changing the traditional character 
of our society. "Little attention seems to be paid to the 
change in traditional English values resulting from the 
uncontrolled immigration of Roman Catholics from the 
Republic of Ireland. Englishmen, it appears, are keener 
to defend their pigmentation than their principles". 

• 
"How Heathen is England?" asked the Sunday Times 
(19/9/65) and set out to answer on the basis of a Gallup 
Poll. It found the survey full of paradoxes; attitudes con- 
fused and inconsistent. All but 6 per cent hung denomi- 
national labels on themselves: 67 per cent said they were 
Church of England, 13 per cent Non-conformist and 9 
per cent Roman Catholic. But church "membership" 
doesn't mean church attendance, and only 10 per cent go 
to church on an average Sunday. Roman Catholics are, 
of course, the most frequent churchgoers, and 50 per cent 
of them claimed to go to church "most Sundays"— defined 
by Gallup as two or more Sundays a month. "Yet when 
interviewers asked people to list what they in fact did last 
Sunday, only 23 per cent of Catholics mentioned going 
to church, and the figures for Anglicans (7 per cent) and 
Non-conformists (20 per cent) were also cut". 

• 
To judge from the present Humanist campaign, said the 
Sunday Times, "one would imagine there was significant 
opposition to religious teaching in state schools". But 
there was not. Only 4 per cent of those interviewed in 
the Gallup Poll believe tiiat schools should not give any 
religious or scripture instruction to children. Even among 
"the very small minority of people in England'* (the 6 per 
cent) "who say they belong to no Christian denomination, 
no more than one in five is against all religious education 
in schools". 
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A *'committee meeting" is to be held in Heaven, and the 
background to the "room" is a **void** with the exception 
of a large clock marked in centuries from zero to sixty, 
the single clock finger being set at the twenty-first century. 

The Chairman, dressed in a white coat buttoned up at 
the neck is quietly dozing in his chair, giving a sUght 
shiver from time to time. At his right hand Lucretius 
is sitting and snoring gently. Next to I^cretius is Socrates, 
bending over a manuscript, and with a blanket wrapped 
closely round his shoulders. 

At the Chairman's left hand sits Adam, young and 
beardless and wearing an animal skin. He is idly whittling 
away at a piece of wood, the splinters of which are scat- 
tering over the table. Next to Adam is his wife Eve, 
dressed in modem (20th century) style. smcJcing a cigarette 
with obvious enjoyment, and reading a magazine. 

The only sound that is heard for a period of ten seconds 
or so is the intermittent snoring, and the ticking of the 
clock. Suddenly an alarm bell rings and the Chairman 
awakes with a start, looks at the clock, jumps up and 
rushes to the "void", into which he shouts as loudly as 
his lungs will allow. "One moment if you please, I'm 
afraid we're not quite ready for you: I'll give you a call 
when we are. Sorry to keep you waiting '. So saying, 
the Chairman hurries back to his seat. 

"Gentlemen! I beg your pardon, lady and gentlemen". 

"Thanks for the compliment", says Eve, glancing at 
Adam reminiscently. 

"I don't consider being called a gentleman is much of 
a compliment", says Adam. "In fact I've spait the last 
fifty centuries trying to find out what a gentleman really 
is, without much success I'm afraid. I don't know if any 
of the products of my *wild oats' sitting here with me have 
anything further to add to the subject matter". 

"A gentleman is like a superman. He's a delusion that 
exists only in the mind of the person who professes to be 
one", says Socrates, carrying on with writing, and drawing 
his blanket closer around his shoulders. "I wish to hell 
someone would turn on some heat in this place. I've half 
a mind to go back 'downstairs', it was at least warm 
enough to work down there. . . Where did I put that appli- 
cation form?" 

"Delusion! Did you say delusion?", says Lucretius, 
talking in his sleep. "Complete and utter balderdash old 
chap. How can a judgment be a delusion if it really and 
truly exists, if only in the mind of the person concerned. 
Haven't you been following young Kant lately? Just 
common and very elementary logic you old ignora- 
mous! " 

"Who the hell are you calling old! I'm a dam sight 
younger than you are", replies Socrates, throwing down 
his quill. 

"Gentlemen! Gentlemen! Enough of this aggression; 
please remember where you are", says the Chairman. 
"Let us not argue among ourselves. We are here to con- 
duct the interview of a new applicant, not to destroy each 
other". 

"Why don't you shut up and sit down, you old wind- 
bag" replies Socrates. "You ought to know us well 
enough by now to know that we're only teasing each other 
in order to help break the monotony of this place. That's 
the trouble with being philosophers; everybody expects 
us to be the very essence of sobriety and completely devoid 
of human characteristics of any kind. We're just flesh 



and blood like everybody else; no more supermen than the 
next bloke". 

" Yes! Yes! Quite so! declares the Chairman pomp- 
ously. "I do so agree with you. I think that you w3 
agree to us having far more important matters to deal wnk 
at this moment however". 

"Agree be danmed! " says Lucretius, waking up. 

"Tdi! Teh! Remember where you are dear child. Please 
have a little consideration for our poor chairman's ulcers" 
breaks in Eve, still reading. 

Lucretius, ignoring the interruption: "As I was sayii^ 
before being rudely interrupted by my *very great Mater' 
here: Agree be damned! I don't agree with you any more 
than Socrates does. In fact I can't for the life of me see 
any point in this 'selection procedure* (or whatever it is 
you call it). Why can't we just let the new applicants 
decide for themselves instead (rf trying to judge tbem. 
Human beings aren't meant to be prodded, probed, and 
*pigeon-holed' any more than a base animal". 

Socrates, mischievously: "But the human being is an 
anunal, old fruit! You remember cousin Aristotle, airf 
the foundations of 'natural selective evolution* surdy. 
don't you: you ought you know: you yourself added an 
important point or two". 

"Why don't you take a little fly around outside", retoite 
Lucretius. "Do you good to get some of that surplus 6i 
oflf you". Turning to the Chairman. " As I was saying: 
a human being is far too complex a creature to be sub- 
jected to judgment by anyone here: we are not equal to 
the task. The only person among us who enjoys these 
inane proceedings is you yourself so far as I can see. 
Wouldn't be so bad if we could have someone to inter- 
view us for a change. I could do with a bit of wind n 
my ego. Perhaps we shall really have the |deasure of 
meeting a real superman one day; ^o knows?" (rdlectsl 
"Come to think ot it, I don't believe it's possible to im- 
prove on the old chairman we had before you took over 
Rty he had to leave so suddenly. Never mind! " Bwtc 
with the proceedings, Lucretius nods oflf. 

Socrates, also bored, returns to his writing. Adai 
starts on a new piece of wood. 

The Chairman again, rises to his feet, takes a d«f 
breath, and announces: "The superman for whom )<^ 
have been waiting so patiently has arrived lady and gentle- 
men. He is here this very minute, waiting in the void 
Let me read his qualifications: James Solobaid, wort 
citizen No. 2, philosopher. All honours and dcpce 
available to mankind. Parentage: — product of Artife 
Insemination. Gentlemen, the great day has am>e^ 
Let us waste no more time before we summon this super- 
man into our prescence". 

"I'm not in the least impressed", says Socrates cynicaflv 
"We've had such individuals here before and not one a 
them has turned out to be much different to the rest"- 

"But don't you see that this man is different from tt* 
rest . He has the paramount advantage of not havfl^ 
inherited the emoticHial characteristics that are an esscnta 
part of the process of 'direct insemination'; he must w 
free of all emotions, and in consequence, possess thej^ 
highest of intellects. In such a man as this, whose tb«^ 
is the product of pure reason without emotional biascf 
any description, surely lies the qualities of a sup«]^_ 

"Can't see what difference emotion makes", says Ad^ 
"Whoever he is. he's still only one of my sons when p^ 
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lid an done; and although each of them is different I 
ouldn't go so far as to say that one is so much more 
itelJigent than the others. To the extent of my experi- 
ice— for what it*s worth — ^I would agree wiUi young 
Derates that the idea of a superman is a delusion. To 
le the question is concerned only with *human relativity* 
id we shouldn't be concerned here with mortal business, 
erhaps my dear wife will agree with me in this?*' (turning 
) Eve). 

'The whole idea of artificial insemination is repugnant 
) the mind of any woman. Good God! What next! The 
lost important thing in a woman's life is ^notion: take 
lat away from her and the only thing she will produce 
a moron not a superman. A woman wants a child she 
in love and possess, not a computing machine that will 
lake her rack her brains in order to try to understand 
$ every thought and word'*. 
"Well said, old girl! I agree with you'*, shouts Socrates. 



"Who wants a perfect human calculating machine any- 
way?" 

Lucretius, jumping up and thumping the table violently: 
"Nonsense! ! Whoever heard of a perfect calculating 
machine of any day or age, human or otherwise? The 
idea is as ludicrous as Grandma Eve's perfect emotional 
man. I vote we ask our esteemed Chsurman to request 
the presence of our friend out there". 

The Chairman breathing a huge sigh of relief, leaps to 
the void and shouts "Mr. Solobaid! You may come in 
now if you will". 

To the roll ot drums and clash of cymbals enters the 
devil with a flourish, complete with horns and black cape. 

Socrates: "Well, blow me down if it isn't the old chair- 
man back again. Welcome home old chap! Good to have 
you back! '* (turning to Adam) "Get the cards out Gran- 
dad, I've thought of a new game: its called "Find the 
superman**. 



The Tale of the Terrapins 

By D. L. HUMPHRIES 
(Australia) 

. FEW years ago my brother decided to keep terrapins 
; pets. But this proved to be easier said than done, for 
le long-necked variety chosen turned out to be quite 
lergetic creatures, and were continually trying to escape 
om their enclosed garden pool. It was a common 
xurrence for members of the family to enter the side gate 
id encounter an escaping terrapin face to foot. The 
iger of the reptile at thus having its escape thwarted 
as only too apparent. 

Since it appeared that the wooden wall surrounding the 
x)l was inadequate, we substituted one of a diamond 
ire mesh 2ft. 6in. high. However, the terrapins still 
lanaged to escape, although how they did so is a mystery, 
ur address was painted on the shell of each animal, and 
le was subsequently returned by a neighbour. 
But this story does not concern the terrapins which 
<aped, but the ones that did not. My brother usually 
id only one terrapin at a time, replacing it with another 
hen it escaped. Between escape attempts the terrapin 
ould refuse to eat, and lie sluggishly near the surface 
• the water. In the case of two successive terrapins there 
ime a time when they appeared quite dead, and even 
5gan to smell. So they were buned. Now the queer 
irt is, that although they were buried in the same spot, 
id about a foot or so from the surface, when my brother 
ent to dig them up again — "to get the shell" — he found 
at both had completely disappeared! He is certain 
at both anunals were dead on burial, that this was the 
act spot of interment, that the ground showed no 
gns of disturbance due to escape or removal, and that 
was unlikely that anyone saw him bury them. We have 
1 sworn that we did not remove the bodies and that 
) one else could have done so. The only possible ex- 
anation is that the two terrapins have risen from the 
ad! The evidence is so clear and overwhelming. Con- 
quently it behoves us to go forth into the world and 
ach what the terrapin taught us to all the other terrapins 

order that they might achieve salvation. Terra firma 
lall become terrapin, and all the world turn turtle! Pos- 
bly, other reptiles such as snakes, lizards and crocodiles 
ight be beneficiaries of the gospel also. We can but try! 

PS: It has subsequently come to my attention 
lat certain presumptuous Christians have cast doubts 
3on my interpretation of the events. They have a 



different version. Wretched creatures! They claim that 
there is a perfectly "natural'* explanation — yet they are 
unwilling to attribute the same to their own resurrection 
story! They assert that terrapins can hibernate, and 
that under these circumstances the vital processes slow 
down, so that one could easily think the creatures were 
dead. Also, that this species is capable of giving oSL an 
offensive smell which my brother had mistakenly attributed 
to decaying of the flesh. 

Hence, when they were buried, they awoke, struggled 
to the surface, and made oS., A few showers of rain 
smoothed over the ground so that all appeared to be as 
before. What nonsense this is! 

How could two terrapins, so obviously dead, weakened 
through lack of food, and buried a foot or so from the 
surface, how could they possibly struggle out and walk 
away? 

No, it is a great mystery, and such feeble suggestions 
are quite absurd. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Christmas, as the traders will very soon be telling us, is not very 
far off, and the annual problem of the Freethinker will arise — 
how to reciprocate the greetings that cascade in from one's 
friends, without recognising the religious ingredient of the holi- 
sday! True, cards are on sale in plenty which don't carry 
variations on the **Star, three Kings, luminous mother and child" 
theme. But every card that I received last year had the word 
"Christmas" in it somewhere, thus seeming to recognise the Chris- 
tian festival with which the holiday comcides. Is there, then, 
anywhere in Britain where one may buy cards which simply 
exhort one's family and friends to have a gbod holiday — for its 
own sake! Such cards, especially if the proceeds were donated 
to the appeal for Spanish political prisoners, would be greatly 
in demand by Freethinkers, and nobody could accuse "even us" 
of cashing in on Christmas. 

R. G. Caldwell. 
[While not sharing Mr. Caldwell* s abhorrence of the word Christ- 
mas (does he worry about using the pagan-derived Easter!) we 
know that he expresses a common feeling among Freethinkers. 
Can readers help himl — ^Ed.] 

RIDICULE AND LOGIC 

"God on the Doorstep" (The Freethinker 10/9/6S) was an 
excellent piece of gentle humour replete with spiky barbs. More 
of this style together with a positive promotion of secular thought 
in scientific and sociological matters is needed. 

The ridiculing of religion and the propagation of secularism 
in various fields should be the twin pillars of The FREETHI^4KER's 
policy. Gentle (and not so gentle) humour, deflating barbs and 
pointed bantering of religionists' cherished beliefs, tenets and 
dogmas would serve more our purpose of disposing with the 
atrophying renmants bf religion than does the rabid ranting 
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and fulminating confrontation of which we read so much in the 
columns of The Freethinker. Nothing belittles so much as 
ridicule, especially ridicule of age-old beliefs. And if in so doing 
we run the risk of falling foul of anarchistic blasphemy laws so 
much the better. It is high time they were challenged, as they 
are being in Sweden, in West Germany, in Denmark by our 
counterparts. 

There is still this tendency to polemicise with religionists which 
finds favour with The Freethinker and this predilection for 
writing on religion and all its concomitants, so absurd and 
meaningless to sane and rational readers. 

Secularism in the fields of education, sociology, psychology, 
medicine and cosmology (a welcome step from F. A. Ridley's 
review in The Freethinker 10/9/65 is perhaps an augor?) should 
fill the pages cou|^ed with the satirical send-up and the ludicrous 
let-down of religion and religionists. 

After all, we will never convince foolish fancifiers of the un- 
reality of their supernatural delusions by logical controversy, 
any more than reasoning with a psychopath will cure him. 

B. J. Clifton. 
[Not all believers are impervious to logic: it leads some of them 
to freethought. The role of ridicule in combating religion is real 
but, we suggest, limited. And there has only been one Voltaire 
—Ed]. 

CATHOUC-HUMANIST DIALOGUE 

"Dismay" (Notes and News, 10/9/65) was exactly the right word 
to use in connection with the proposed so-called "Dialogue'* 
between representatives of the IHEU and the Roman Catholic 
Secretariat for Unbelievers. It is indeed a sad thought that British 
Humanists should, in effect, lend themselves to the assistance of 
this arrogant power which has been the bane of Europe and a 
persistent bar to progress for centuries. 

This latest move on the part of the Vatican is of course an 
effort to stifle criticism, silence the enemy, and emerge triumphant. 
The old game of "divide and rule'\ It is a matter of life and 
death to them, because Freethought and Secular Humanism con- 
stitute the most deadly danger which the Roman Church faces 
today, and it is an effort to arrest the defections and lapses con- 
sequent upon the flow of enlightened propaganda away from the 
supernatural which has really caused the Vatican approach to 
the International Humanist and Ethical Union. 

The Pope*s latest encyclical proclaims that these people, who 
still persist in the ancient cannibalistic practice of eating Uieir god, 
are not far removed from the magician-priests of the very oldest 
civilisations, and have nothing in common with Humanism and 
Freethought. Besides, the hierarchy has been consistently out- 
spoken in its condemnation of Atheists, Rationalists and Human- 
ists, well realising that in a world of increasing scientific know- 
ledge and educational facilities it is on the losing side in the 
battle for men's minds. The only possible way to deal with Rome 
is to keep up the momentum of secular propaganda and continu- 
ous pressure at every point. This is what it fears most. 

Just when the tide is turning in favour of Secularism it ill 
becomes Humanists to rock the boat. One begins to wonder if 
the late Victor Purcell's speculations had some foundation in 
fact. Or are members of the IHEU just m'ce simple people who 
believe all the Catholic advertisements? 

Elizabeth Collins. 

AN AGNOSTIC APOLOGY 

In his article "Reply to an Agnostic" (The Freethinker 10/9/65) 
Mr. Gonzalo Quiogue takes upon himself to pour the usual dirty 
water upon the heads of those Freethinkers who call themselves 
Agnostics — as they have every right to do, and as the great and 
courageous T. H. Huxley did before them. Mr. Quiogue may 
take note of this fact in any future criticism he may fling at the 
"sheep-like" Agnostic, to use his own abusive phrase. After the 
usual Atheistic platitudes he informs his readers that the Atheist 
is not required to give reasons for his atheism — which is not 
reason as he imagines, but sheer conceit. The Theist is perfectly 
justified in requiring from the Atheist a logical reason for his 
atheism, but this is a point that intellectual conceit cannot 
swallow. 

In his arrogance Mr. Quiogue creates his own cloud-cuckoo 
land, where reason and words have no meaning. For if he is 
exempted from giving reasons for his atheism then how can he 
reason at all. 

Then he belabours the poor Agnostic in such beautiful lan- 
guage such as "sheep^like", "fence sitters" and "shirkers" and so 
on, in a tone only worthy of a certain type of Christian who can 
only answer his opponent with abuse. His freethought appears 
to have "improved" his bad manners but not his reason of which 
he is so proud. Like himself the Agnostic does not accept the 



Christian concept of a benevolent Deity, but outside tim. ^ 
neither denies nor aflirms the existence of a non-human su|!e 
power outside the universe. After thirty years of reading sii 
thinking on these topics I say with the great ninteenth-ceniur\ 
philosopher Herbert Spencer we do not know — because we cacfAi 
know. This is within human limits and therefore reasonable. Ar^- 
may I remind Mr. Quiogue that freethought is an attitude lo*iri^ 
life where both the Atheist and the Agnostic can find room (or 
each other's respective view points, for both seek for Inith-d 
truth can be found. 

E. MAMon 

OBITUARY 

Gerda Fehl who died in Paddington General Hospital, Londca 
on September 14th, was bom in Austria and came to this coomn 
in 1938. She read widely, like her companion the late Walter 
Carlton, with whom she regularly attended Freethought meed-^ 
until her health broke down several years ago. 

Members of the National Secular Society (of which Gerda Fehl 
was an Honorary Life Member) and other friends attended ibe 
committal ceremony conducted by Mr. W. Mcllroy, General 
Secretary of the Society, at West London Crematonuin on Sep- 
tember 18th. 
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iis Holiness Pope Paul VI graciously accepts the invita- 
ion to take his turn as world peace-maker. Is this, one 
venders, an act of penance or of patronage? Has he 
mdertaken the trip to New York as the august Repre- 
entative of the Prince of Peace — or is this an inverted 
2anossa in expiation of long-term papal policies largely 
esponsible for the mess the world is in? 

Admittedly the patronising attitude was more in evi- 
lence on the last occasion 
if world showmanship — the 
aunt to India in person. 
[Tie spectacle of Great 

Vhite Father moving with T^U T A 

najestic pity among the J ftC JUeOpara 

warms of under-privileged 

larker brethren was touch- t^oa/i 

ng indeed, and the noble , ^ PHYLUM 

irgesse flung to them from 

he papal cdflfers brought a lump to one's throat. At the 
ame time one couldn't help reflecting on that obstinate 
letermination to keep the swarms swarming, which some- 
what lessens the dramatic impact of Great White Father 
s a fervent Indophile. 

Maybe he is just too innocent to see the connection 
etween swarms and starvation, exploding populations 
nd exploding bombs. From this rarefied sphere of spiri- 
iial awareness he may even perceive a Mighty Purpose 
*ere we earthgrubbers merely see one hell of a mess, 
lut with all due reverence for whatever goes on beneath 
ie white skull-cap and the triple tiara, the overall picture 
f Paul's joumeyings up-to-date would seem to bear the 
ame sort of sainted futility that bored us to death — or 
oaded us to irritation — in the scripture classes of our 
outh. 



VIEWS AND OPJNIONS 



K. GRAHAM 



No, there was nothing of penance — or remorse — in the 
rip to India. Nothing that showed, anyway. It's possible, 
f course, that underneath the papal paraphernalia there 
lay throb the heart of a real human being. Paul's private 
loughts and emotions may differ from Peter's. But this 
'e are not permitted to know. Only the papal confessor 
Duld probe behind the persona. The Headman's mask 
lust never come off: the show must go on. 

But — this present venture into the scrum of reality? 
>ne can jeer at its futility or sneer at its hypocrisy, resent 
f Thant's well-meant gesture or shrug it aside with con- 
tmpt. But papal displays have subliminal ^ects that have 
) be reckoned with, like those of the **telly" or any other 
dvertising colossus. Apart from mob-hysteria of the 
Lwning faithful, a phenomenon, alas, that is always with 
5, one can visualise deeper cracks in the contacted surfaces 
f humanity. Even chasms. 

Before the benign advance of the Apostle of Peace, what 
epths of bitterness may be uncovered in certain memories? 
hose, for instance, that are stamped indelibly with images 
f dear ones torn from their homes, driven to death-camps, 
erded to the gas-chambers and crwnatorium ovens? With 
le knowledge evermore behind the memory, that this 
rrand Guignol of human agony was first set in motion 
y a Roman Catholic prelate, a chosen and trusted repre- 
jntative of the Papacy. Could such minds ever forget 



that it was Mgr. Tiso, created Chirf of the Slovak State m 
1939, who sent the first-ever batch of Jews to Auschwitz? 
This signal honour of being "sent" by the Church did not 
cover these poor victims with the Church's cloak of mercy. 
"In 1941, at Auschwitz, the first contingent of Jews arrived 
from Slovakia and High Silesia, and those who were not 
capable of working were immediately sent to the gas- 
chambers in one of the rooms of the building which housed 

the crematorial ovens".^ 

Other memories of this 

holy Apostle of Auschwitz 

may crowd in, re-opening 

• 7%r C * V ^'^ wounds. His enjoy- 

Itt (I i^GW ijUlT mem of the favour, esteem 

and support of Pope Pius 
XII, whose dream (the 
world's nightmare) he so 
ardently shared: the inimit- 
able words in which he expressed the reality at the heart 
of the dream: "Catholicism and Nazism have much in 
common, and they work hand in hand to reform the 
world".' The voice of Radio Vatican in June 1940: "The 
declaration of Mgr. Tiso, asserting his intention to set up 
Slovakia according to a Christian plan, is greatly appre- 
ciated by the Holy See"^— the holy Oiristian plan which 
included sending Protestants as well as Jews to the death- 
camps. And any grim consolation in the thought that 
this first supplier to the ovens of Auschwitz paid for his 
dream at the end of a rope in 1946, must be tempered by 
the rankling reminder that he was one of the few, the 
preposterously few, whose ghastly crimes were not washed 
in the Blood of the Lamb, that is, concealed beneath the 
white robe of Peter. 
Sons of St FVands 

Other abysses may open in other memories: of kindred 
burned alive or hacked to death in their Orthodox 
churches; of forced "conversions" to the Roman faith by 
the tens (rf thousands, "conversions" which by no means 
always saved the wretched "converts" from a horrible 
fate. Of nightmare figures in monastic or priestly garments, 
inciting their flocks to murder, torture, loot and massacre, 
often themselves leading the most barbarous expeditions. 
There may be old parishioners who remember the fervent 
exhortations of the Franciscan Brother Ante Klaritch, in 
a sermon preached in July 1941: "You have not yet 
killed a sigle Serb. You are nothing but old women who 
should be wearing skirts! If you are not all armed, take 
an axe or sickle, and whenever you meet a Serb, cut his 
throat".* 

Some may still conjure up the grotesque image of 
another Franciscan, Brother Augustino Cievola, who "to 
the great amazement of his fellow-citizens, was going 
about the streets, a revolver strapped to his habit, inviting 
the people to massacre the Orthodox Christians".' And 
someone somewhere may shudder to recall "the Franciscan 
Brother, Miroslav Filipovitch, who went so far as to accept 
the role of executioner in the concentration camp of Jase- 
novac".* The sons of the gentle Saint Francis were by no 
means the only members of the Church Militia so zealously 
involved in the bloodbath, but they do seem to have sur- 
passed all their brethren erf the Christian dovecot in the 
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black arts of sadism and hate. 

There may be some who weep still for the massacre of 
their (non-Roman) priests and bishops; some whose smoul- 
dering anger may flame again into execration c^ that 
monstrous key-figure in the holocaust of blood and terror, 
the Primate of the Roman Catholic Church in Yugoslavia. 
All the old buried wrath and anguish may surge again 
if the publicised peace-hunting Paul should, unwittin^y, 
resurrect the ghost of the sly and sinister Stepinac. With 
all the Christian goodwill in the world it is hard to forget 
the papal plotter in his place of Zagreb, the centre of 
terrorist activities, basking in Vatican approval while his 
brother-in-Christ, the Orthodox Bishop of Zagreb, was 
beaten and tortured till he went mad; while his faithful 
Ustashis were adding to the lustre of the Church of Rome 
by dealing with such venerable schismatics as Bishop 
Platon, that octogenarian tortured in ways too horrible to 
imagine, before he was finished off with hatch^-blows and 
flung into the River Vrbanja. It is possible, too, that the 
ghosts of other monsters may rise a^un: that of Saritch, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop ot Sarajevo, for example, a 
member of the Ustashi movement since 1934, who exalted 
"the use of revolutionary methods in the service of truth, 
justice and honour*\ and declared that "it is foolish and 
unworthy of the disciples of Christ to think that the battle 
against evil could ever be conducted in a noble manner, 
with gloves on"^ — and who nobly implemented these Icrfty 
sentiments by permitting the torture and death of his 
brother-in-Christ, the Orthodox Bishop of Sarajevo, whose 
throat was slit like a pig's. 

As His Present Holiness floats earthwards in his 'plane, 
like Christ descending from the clouds of heaven, material 
(possibly sordid) meditations may occupy the minds of 
some who are not dazzled by this mirade of Christly con- 
descension. Quite irrelevantly, of course, they may find 
themselves pondering what would seem to be one of the 
more stupendous miracles of Mammon: the fantastic 
world of finance represented by this suave Envoy of the 
Prince of Peace. For no one knows — outside the secrets 
of the Vatican — what masses of treasure found their way 
into the papal coffers during those years of the savaging 
of Europe. The elimination of the rightful owners accom- 
plished, almost the entire property of the Ordiodox Church 
m Nazi territories was seized and taken over by the Roman 
Catholic authorities. The Vicar of Christ, of stronger 
metal than Judas and quite unafficted with scruples, never 
made any fuss about betraying the innocrat or accepting 
the price of blood. Indeed, could the enemies of Holy 
Church be called innocent? As for the Jews — guilty of 
the blood of Christ they were manifc^y criminal. "Dieir 
property as well as their persons could therefore be dis- 
posed of with perfect equanimity. Thus, at tte foil of the 
Nazi regime, the fleeing criminals (the Qiristian ones) were 
able to deposit their loot in the safe keeping of Holy 
Mother Church, who thereafter acted as their Bsmker while 
remaining their loving Protector. 

A macabre but fascinating speculation Qi one is not 
emotionaUy involved) is to wonder just how many gold 
teeth, wedding-rings, children's bracelets and ear-rings, and 
other pathetic human relics, went to swell the account at 
the Vatican. In consolidated stock, of course. 

This could suggest another line of thought as we gaze — 
possibly on the world "telly-screen"? — at the reverent 
bowing and scraping of officials at the airport reception. 

There are some who were sickened by their first si^t of 
the death-camps in all their unvarnished horror at the 
liberation, and who were angry still because so many of the 
monsters responsible were allowed to escape retribution. 
Some of us who did not see are angry too, ai^ we are !n no 



doubt as to where the Uame lies. 'There are laws forth 
punishmait of those who conceal wrong-do^s and help 
them to escape the investigations of the police; and above 
all there are hws to prevent the association of sudi wrong' 
doers and the preparation of crimes. But the Pope is 
above the law."* 

Yes, indeed. The Papacy obeys some mystical law d 
divine charity far removed from our rough ideas of hunm 
justice. It is this, no doubt, which shows nmcy to the ooe 
lost sheep while tranquilly ignorii^ the ninety-aod-mne- 
or shall we put it at fifty-seven million, the estimated total 
of all who perished by the Nazi regime? It is thi( 
assuredly, which covers with the seamless robe of papal 
peace such Christian champions as Ante Pavelitch, the 
Croatian Fiihrer, and enables them to flee from the cnuf- 
ties of human justice to the comfort of well-earned Ie&^ 
ment under divine protection. I hope I shall be foigiva 
for this one last dip into the lurnl pages of Europe's 
bloodiest patch of history. It offers such a splendid viskn 
of papal magnanimity — and perhaps a highlight oo the 
rather curious tastes of Pius XII in particular. 

Pavelitch (with two political murders to his credit befoie 
the mass-exterminations got going) was a special piot^ 
of Pastor Angelicus, who frequently sent him Uessiogsaod 
kindly messages, honoured him with audiences, suppoited 
him in action and succoured him in ddFeat. And do 
wonder, for this stout-hearted Catholic assassin shoved 
the most apostolic zeal in running his countiy on Chnstiafi 
lines, just as the Holy Pontiff ardently wished it to be. H 
his methods seem to us somewhat rough and ready, thst 
is because we are outsiders : we cannot penetrate the dad 
inner core of the Catholic mystique. 

The Transalpine writer Cuizio M alaparte supphes as 
with this glimpse into a woiM beyond our ken. As war 
correspondent of the Coniere deUa Sera he was granted u 
interview with Pavelitch. "The Croatian peopte want to 
be governed by kindness,** proclaimed thdr FQhrer. **A$ 
he spoke,** continues Malaparte, **I noticed thm ym i 
wicker basket on the desk ... the lid was raised, and ooe 
could see that the basket was filled with what ai^eaiedfi) 
be oysters. Ante Pavelitch . . . showing me the molbscs 
... a mass of gluey and gelatinous oysters . . . toU nt 
smiling his lethargic smile, 'This is a ffh from my faithfiL 
Ustashis : twenty kilogranunes of human eyes.' "^ 

More credible in darkest Africa than in Christoi 
Europe? No doubt, but it was common practice amoof 
the fervent Roman Catholic Ustashis to gouge out thor 
victims* eyes, ' 'which they wore as gaH^ivj^;; or carried f 
bags, to be given away as mementos.** Did any of thc^ 
strange jewels find then* way into the Papal treasoie' 
Surely such a gift from his beloved Ante would b^ 
honoured and delighted Pope Pius >QI, sumamed bf9!to^ 
"The Inquisitor** 

But all this was twenty odd years ago. Haveot^ 
forgiven and foigotten? Pius XD, the unpunished «^ 
criminal, lies 

In the shroud of crimson 
where the dead gods sleep — 

and his successors — as yet — have come upon no Nfl** 
Fascist giants to harness with the Warriors of the (W 
to the juggernaut of war. 

The good Pope John, however, proved pretty zeatac* 
maintaining the cold war, failing a hot one. VioW 
opposition was offered by the Vatican to the prop(i^ 
summit conference betwera East and West, fixed A 
May 16th 1960. The horrible idea of Christians sftfl 
at a table with Sovi^ atheists aroused the righteous wtP 
(Concluded on page 326) 
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Secularism and Glamour 



By KIT MOUAT 



)ne definition of "glamour" refers to the value of the 
trapping bemg more than that of the contrats. It is easy, 
lowever. to scoflf at showy or elaborate wrappings without 
laving any idea as to the worth of the contents and so 
injustly belittle them both. I believe that glamour 
"magic" or "enchantment" as the Oxford Dictionary 
lefines it) is something we Secularists can ill afford to 
gnore. Its superficial magnetism is too strong; its poten- 
i^ nourishment for the human appetites too important. 

"Heaven forbid" (to borrow an expression) that I should 
tver take seriously anything that Malcolm Muggeridge 
ays, but in a recent review of a book about Bradlaugh he 
vrote : "Atheists tend to be more solemn, righteous and 
)asically respectable than believers." If this time he is 
jght, it is a grey summing-up and not one I would want 
IS an epitaph. The image of a sort of Quaker-Puritanism 
s unlikely to appeal to the young of 1965 or indeed any- 
me with a strong desire for aesthetic satisfaction, be it 
ducated or uneducated. 

We hear a lot today about the new label "Humanist" 
ind its inferiority to the old "Rationalist" or "Secularist". 
ind I have already said that I would probably have 
emained forever unlabelled if "Humanist" had not hoca 
x)ined. I would prefer "Hellenist", but, not being a 
cholsLT, cannot claim it. "Epicurean" has always attracted 
ne, but sounds masculine through and through. And so I 
»11 myself a "Humanist", qualified by "secularist" or 
*atheist" as others with more justification use "scientific". 
I anyone wants to try and prove that I am, as a result, 
nore "religious" than the "Rationalists", so be it. In the 
neantime I consider the matter of glamour. 

We may deplore all that is tawdry in the Roman 
Zatholic trappings as far as the eye is concerned, but who 
ain deny the "enchantment" of plain-song (or for that 
natter of a Russian Orthodox choir at its best)? We 
nay dislike the triviality of Protestant hymn music and 
lisapprove of the sentiments expressed, but who can 
"emain unmoved by the sight of light shining through a 
nedieval stained-glass window? Surely we no longer 
iced be afraid of those who would try to prove that we 
lave a hidden craving for a religious faith just because 
)ur ears and eyes can appreciate the "enchantment" that 
s sometimes part of religion? I for one can appreciate 
I well-designed chocolate box even though chocolates 
nake me sick. Once you have seen the desperate poverty 
n some European cities, it is not hard to understand why 
he mass provides such a necessary ingredient in life for 
:hose who do not otherwise experience peace or beauty. 
Wc must get rid of the poverty, but I believe Secularists 
[who would also get rid of the faith) must be the first to 
realise that we also have to replace or provide beauty. 

We have a much better message than any Christian or 
Few, Muslim or Hindu, and this is primarily what we have 
to get across; but the world is getting ugher as populations 
increase, and far too many of us n^ to escape from the 
X)ncrete jun^es of cities or suburbs. H we are not care- 
ful, people will not even realise their need for beauty, as I 
beUeve they are mostly unaware today of their need for 
Facts and truths instead of superstition. So long as the 
Churches provide the glamour, there will be people enough 
who do not care about the contents. 

I was thinking along these lines while waiting for the 
curtain to go up on Marlene Dietrich; and then it did, and 
there she was, incredible in her absurdly exaggerated furs 



and spangles, her blonde hair denying her grandmotherly 
status. She was even more enchanting than I had imagined 
from her films and records. With her reinforced-concrete 
voice she crooned the most trivial of songs and had her 
audience groping for then: handkerchiefs. That's what we 
need, I thought. Marlene Dietrich in the freethought 
movement. My knowledge of German is slight, but her 
Berliner accent inunediatdy reminded me of that splendid 
sense of humour and its Cockney irreverence. I remem- 
bered how as a student Marlene Dietrich had had to get 
out of her country in the thirties, and how she had been 
booed for her "treachery" on a recent return visit to 
West Germany. 

And when I die 

Don't tell the preacher 

To sing of my glory or my fame . . . Just 

See what the boys in the back room will have . . . 
she sang and the audience cheered. A man near me in the 
gaUery was on his feet, drumming his heels and shouting. 
We joined in, and then Miss Dietrich was singing a love 
song. "I'll give you bluebirds ..." or something equally 
square, shoddy and unmusical; but, she had explained, this 
was a love song for a child, and it immediately became 
charming. That's what we need, I thought, more love 
songs for children. 

The songs from the Blue Angel (a film which for me 
was not made any less horrible by the famous legs) were 
cheered, and again Our Man in the GaUery was on his 
feet. This time Miss Dietrich seemed to spot him, for she 
waved back, a wide, uninhibited "saying-hello-to-a-Uner- 
about-to-dock" wave. And then a complete change to a 
song in French; a letter from a man in prison to his girl. 
Perhaps it was not as socially significant as some of the 
songs sung by Joan Baez, but she could still dampen the 
eyes of her audience. Unlike Joan Baez, who sings in a 
plain dress, without make-up and accompanied simply by 
her own guitar, Marlene Dietrich managed to conjure up 
the prison in q>ite of her ghttering, low-cut gown and a 
second-rate orchestra. Her own humanity was winning, 
and somewhere there was a lot of love within the glamour; 
a lot of real beauty inside the sequins and furs. 

When Marlene Dietrich was stranded on a Desert Island 
with her eight "discs" she explained to Roy Plomley that 
she had no religion and wasn't worried. She was humble 
in her fame, touching in her admiration for other artists, 
and confident. This film-star (how old-fashioned that 
sounds ! ), great, established professional of the stage and 
entertainment world, renowned for her glamour rather 
than for any world-shaking talent in music or acting, is 
(if unlabelled) one of us. And is there any label that 
could possibly fit such a woman? 

Marlene Dietrich gave me a lot to think about. I 
couldn't quite see her fighting battles for secularism except 
as an individual woman to whom anything less than 
honesty would be unthinkable. I couldn't see her calling 
herself a "Rationalist" (with those 1^?) or even a 
"Humanist", and yet she gives the impression of some- 
one in whom the heart and reason are happily wed. I 
would like to suggest that she is the essence of femininity, 
with her warm-hearted and uninhibited tributes to love, 
but I would be deceiving myself. Men can love and deal 
with the subject as unflinchingly as women. One thing is 
certain, she understands the emotional n^ds of human 
beings from the cradle to the beer-ceUar, or the Wild West 
(Concluded on page 324) 
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This Believing World 

In the article "Battle of Britain ace flies again" by Dave 
Lanning (TV Times, 16/9/65), there is nothing about God 
Jesus or religion; which rather goes to show that they 
didn't play much part in the victory — or anything else. 
However, this unaccountable omission, we are glad to 
say, was rectified in the conmiemorative service on Septem- 
ber 19th in Westminster Abbey in the presence erf the 
Queen and Prince Philip, when God was suitably thanked 
with the singing of "O God our help in ages past". 

• 

We have never been able to see what the Almighty did 
during the Battle of Britain — or for that matter what 
exactly he did in any battle. The only battles in which 
we are assured he ever took a hand were those so graphi- 
cally described in the Old Testament; thou^ here again 
we find the horrid hand of infidelity creeping in with the 
modem belief that all these terrific conj&cts never took 
place. Still. God has to be thanked somehow or some- 
where, even if he never did a thing. 

• 

In the Radio Times (16/9/65), there is an article on the 
important subject of "Education and Broadcastmg" by 
the Minister of Education, the Rt. Hon. Anthony Cros- 
land, MP and, strange to say, again there is not a word on 
Jesus or his religion and the absolute necessity of Bible 
lessons. Surely Mr. Crosland does not negate the value 
of religious periods every day? What would Lord Reith 
say about it? 

• 

But even Raymond Postgate, who is BBC Controller of 
Educational Broadcasting, writing in the same number 
of the Radio Times on "Back to School" with "Something 
for Everyone", appears to have forgotten all about religion. 
He mentions a number of subjects like "French for Begin- 
ners" and "Discovery and Experience", but not a word 
about religion. Surely it is not being suggested that 
"French for Beginners" has more educational value than 
the miracles of Jesus? 

• 

We always, when we can, read the London Evening News* 
pet theologian's "Saturday Reflection" and the latest 
(1 1 / 9/65) gem is that Paul is "outstanding among the great 
letter-writers of the world". The one thing which charac- 
terises the greater part of his "letters*' is that few people 
can understand them; and successive Bible translators 
have had more or less to apologise for not being able to 
make them intelligible to ordinary readers. Even then, 
Paul's violent tirades against women are among the things 
which Christians have never been happy about. The cry, 
in fact, is in general — "no/ Paul but Jesus". 

• 

So God Almigjity — or perhaps we ought to say the God 
Almighty of millions of Negroes, Father Divine — has died 
at last! This very important event appears not to have 
even raised an eye5)row among white people. Yet lots of 
his followers really believed that when he was hauled once 
before a New York court, and convicted of being a nuis- 
ance, the apparently healthy judge was made to die of a 
heart attack four days later (The Observer, 12/9/65). 
And as his followers would tell you, only a genuine God 

could do that. 

• 

The Christian God has many mansions in Heaven: God 
Divine had twelve restaurants, eight barber's shops, and 
many other businesses, and even had a heaven in Switzer- 
land and Australia. Moreover, his wife was a "virgin" — 
white (rf course— and before him, there was no drinking 



(so unlike Jesus) or swearing. But like Jesus his foUowcn 
refuse to believe he is dead. Perhaps we shall soon ha\; 
a Gospel according to his most holy disdple. 

• 

The Methodist Press Office might deny their dissenlers' 
claim ot 50 per cent support from all Methodists. But as 
a precautionary measure no doubt— 4he Rev, Gordon A 
Maland, Chairman of the North Lancashire district, te 
ruled that no public meetings opposing the decisions d 
the Methodist Conference could be held on Church pre- 
mises (The Sunday Times, 26/9/65). And the Methodic 
Recorder has banned the dissenters from advertising in its 
columns. All for unity with the Anglicans! 

JESUIT GENERAL DECLARES WAR ON ATHEISM 

Last sunmier. Pope Paul gave the Jesuits a mandate lo 
wage war against atheism "with fresh ardour". Even so, 
bishops and other members of the Society of Jesus— not 
to mention those Humanists who look forward to a 
resumption of their dialogue with the Catholics— were 
"startled" by the militancy of Father Pedro Amipe's 
speech at the Vatican Council on September 27th. 

Atheism, the Society's General told the bishops, crosses 
the ramparts of God, insidiously influ^cing the minds of 
believers, includmg even friars and priests with its hidden 
poison, which spreads in the Church as "naturalisnu dis- 
trust and rebellion" (The Guardian, 28/9/65). "This net 
godless society", said Father Arrupe, "operates in an 
extremely effid^t manner, at least in its higher levds d 
leadership. It makes use of every possible means at its dis^ 
posal, be they scientific, technical, social, or economic It 
follows a perfectly mapped out strate^. It holds almost 
complete sway in international oiganisations, in financkl 
circles, in the field of mass communications, press, dneina, 
radio and television". Whidi is quite a com^dinKnt, com- 
ing from the Black Pope. 

The General pointed out that after two thousand years, 
Christians make up only a small fraction of the world's 
population. In 1961, the percentage of Catholics was \^ 
per cent; today they accounted for only 16 per cent Afti 
these percentages it should be added, are based on ib' 
Church's own grossly exaggerated figures. 

Atheism, the General said, should be fought on a moder. 
scientific Imsis! A world-wide plan of action, suflSdenih 
supple to be adapted to particiUar circumstances, shouW 
be drawn up and presented to the Supreme Pontiff. Then, 
said Father Arrupe, "animated and united by a spirit d 
absolute obedience to the Pope, and with charity, kt it 
all, without exception, go to work in an oiganised fashion" 

With charity, mind you! With equal charity we tale 
up the challenge. Not all Humanists, Father AjTupe, arc 
foolish enough to place faith in dialogue. There can be 
no reconciliation between Rome and reason. 



SECULARISM AND GLAMOUR 

(Concluded from page 323) 
saloon to the gaol. She despises nothing, or so it seems. 
and she can make something good even out of what is 
second-rate. Of course she could not make truth out d 
falsehood or honesty out of hypocrisy, and the fdxX thtf 
there is one Miss Dietrich to create the ""magic** £ ^ 
reason for aUowing the second-rate to come into existence 
and survive unchadlenged; but she did ranind me, at any 
rate, that although a beautiful binding won't improve i 
bad book, if the contents of the book are good it is a pit} 
to let it be thought drab or even unimportant from ^ 
binding. 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

nu for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinkeii 
ice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

inburgh Branch NSS CHie Mound>— Sunday afterooon and 

nrening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

ndon Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

Tower HAD. Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

anchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

CXare, Mills and Wo(X>. (Car Park, Victoria street), 8 pjn.: 

Messrs. Collins, Woodcock, and others. 

arseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 pjn. : Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 

»rth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Bvery Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 

rttinghan^ Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

1 p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOMt 

Iton Humanist Group (Central Library), Thursday, October 

14th, 7.30 pjn.: G. Holt, "Some Aspects of the Peace Pledge 

Union". 

asgow Secular Society (Central Halls, 25 Bath Street), Sunday, 

October 10th, 2.45 pjn.: Public Meeting, Speaker: William 

Cronan (Edinburgh). 

icester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, October 10th, 6.30 pjn.: D. Nandy, "Racial Equality**. 

irble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenters* Arms, Seymour Place, 

London, W.l), Sunday, October 10th, 7.30 pjn.: G. N. Dev, 

"The Kashmir Conflict". 

uth Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square, London, W.C.I), Sunday, October 10th, 11 ajn.: 

Professor Hyman Levy, "I Discover America**. 

Tuesday, October 12th, 7.30 p.m.: Mrs. N. Gurney-Taylor, 

'The Work of Citizens Advice Bureaux**. 



Notes and News 

IE text of the revised Schema 13, on 'The Cliurch and 
5 Modem World" has not been made public, but George 
rmstrong reported from Rome on September 22nd, that 
t general comments in the Ecumenical Council chamber 
idicate widespread dissatisfaction among the bishops" 
he Guardian, 23/9/65). Those who last year thought 
I schema unsuitable for discussion seem to have disap- 
ared, said Mr. Armstrong, "but its once enthusiastic 
pporters now appear to feel that it will never be perfect 
cause of the material it covers". Cardinal Siri of Genoa 
d others objected that it was "humanistic and natural- 
ic rather than based on deep faith", but Ciirdinal Dojrf- 
r of Munich warned against over-optimism. The 
olutions" offered could, he said, "easily prove to be a 
nuine let-down for the world at large". 

• 
iiCHBisHOP Amici of Modena, in the Italian Communists* 
onghold in the &nilia province, asked for more direct 
swers from the Cliurch. "Our aim in approaching these 
oblems should be to give straightforward answers based 
I the Gospel", he said. "An example is the problem of 



birth control which should be answered and not dragged 
out any longer". The birth control schema annoyed the 
conservative (Cardinal RuflSni of Plalermo. It presented the 
(Uiurch in a bad light, "as though we were almost getting 
down on our knees in shame to beg pardon for past opposi- 
tion to science". The Brazilian Archbishop Sigaud wanted 
the text changed to state that "since the end of the Middle 
Ages the progress of science has been remarkable in Chris- 
ian nations". Provided, Mr. Armstrong added, that those 
nations "have had some Protestant rulers and a good 
sprinkling of Jews". And provided — ^we might add — 
that the scientists were prepared to drfy both Qitholic and 
Protestant opposition. 

• 

Some months ago Rouen's co-adjutor. Archbishop Andr6 
Pailler forecast a schism in the French (Hiurch brfore the 
end of the year if the Vatican Council approved the 
schema on religious liberty. French intigristes (conserva- 
tives). Time reported (11/6/65) deeply fear an "accom- 
modation" with Communism: liberal Ottholics by contrast 
are convinced that the (Hiurch must be "on the march"; 
they are eagw- to revive the worker-priests (condemned by 
Pius XII) and to "carry on a dialogue" with Marxists. 
The tension between the two groups has led to a number 
of demonstrations and a "noisily public war of words". 
In Paris last December, Dominican Yves Congar, one of 
France's leading theologians, "was hounded at a lecture 
by young intigristes yelling 'Go to Moscow, Marxist 
priest! ' " And in some parts of France, the conservatives 
objected so strongly to the introduction of the vernacular 
in the mass, that they responded in Latin when the priest 
addressed the congregation in French. Disturbed by the 
publicity given to his speech. Archbishop Pailler later said 
that by "schism" he meant a spirit of disobedience towards 
the Council's decrees, rather Uian a formal spUt. But he 
would not have spoken out. Time suggested, without the 
advice and consent erf other bishops. And it concluded, 
the bishops "face a touchy task of reconciliation in a land 
where those people who are serious about their faith are 
very serious indeed". 

• 

New Statesman editor Paul Johnson was in trouble with 
some readers over his criticism of Pope P^ul. "How 
insensitive and bigoted can journalists get?" asked Bernard 
Gay, who was not a Catholic or even a Christian, but took 
particular exception to Mr. Johnson's comment that "the 
hand [of the Pope] hesitates to reach for the hot line to 
the Holy Ghost". A. S. B. Glover, who is a C:&tholic, 
regretted the lack erf "ordinary courtesies of reference" 
in the designation of the present Roman pontiff as Pope 
Paul Montini. "Is it some kind of esoteric sneer ... Or 
does the editor fear some confusion between the two 
Paul's?" Mr. Glover asked. What never occurred to 
him was that Mr. Johnson might be reminding us of the 
former Monsignor Montini, Pro-secretary of State to the 
late Pius XII. 

• 

A WEiroME letter from John Shephard informs us that 
his son David has made remarkable progress following a 
delicate brain operation. "Although much remains to be 
done before recovery is complete", Mr. Shephard writes, 
"we do feel that the darkest clouds have receded"; and he 
now intends to re-open his campaign against the Lord's 
Day Observance Society. He also thanks aU those who 
wrote to him following the notice of his s(mi's illness. And 
the ordeal has deepened Mr. Shephard's conviction that 
"it is in good, solid, sound people, who are ever-present 
in time of trouble, that one must pin one's faith". 
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The Leopard in a New Suit 

(Concluded from page 322) 
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of the Holy See, and a storm of condemnation broke over 
Christendom. Apparently the peril of atomic war is 
preferable to association with the infidel 

This good Pope John, two months after his coronation, 
announced in Im "Letter to the Bishops of Germany": 
"So far as We are concerned. We are not departing from 
the example set us by Our Predecessor with r^ard to the 
highly estimable German nation." On July 24th, 1959, 
he nominated as his Privy Chamberlain the notorious 
Franz von Papoi, condenmed to eight years' hard labour 
for his collaboration with Nazism. On Deonnber 14th of 
the same year he gave the red hat to the Jesuit Father Bea, 
German confessor to Pius Xn — a signal favour, since 
the happy redpioit jumped straight from the ranks with- 
out having to scale the intermediate grades of the canonry 
and q>iscopate. 

So this stout peasant pope, who frisked his merry way 
through a term of office that startled the world with its 
daring innovations, raising wild hopes in all sorts of breasts 
and seeming to promise a new goldoi age, appears, on 
closer inspection, and beyond the dusty levelling of death, 
to have oeen after all fair-and-squarely planted on the 
same old track. 

And why not? The bloc of Germanic peoples, be- 
queathed by Charlemagne to the Papacy as the bulwark 
of its power, the "secular arm" to enforce its authority, 
has remained ever since its chief support in Europe and 
its springboard to world-wide activity and conquest. The 
split at the Reformation, and lesser vicissitudes, have made 
no essential difference. Hence the oft-recurring dream of 
a restored Holy Roman Empire, a bee that for ever buzzes 
dangerously in the white skull-cap, provoking the sort of 
papal brain-fever which culminates in bouts of delirium 
wreaking world-havoc. Hence the curiously persistent 
Germanophilia of each succeeding pontiff, the unswerving 
continuity of frankly pro-German policy. To this also — 
we may hazard a shrewd guess — can be attributed the 
miraculous resurrection of West Germany from the total 
ruin of the Second Workl War, a miracle which, only 
twenty years after, gains her the distinction — as we are 
continually being assured by press and nidio — of being 
the strongest power in Europe. It is a fine thing indeed 
— leaving aside the nobler part of man — to possess the 
sworn friendship of the Vicar of Christ, together with a 
pass-book to the inexhaustible Bank of the Holy Spirit. 

It is Germany's misfortune, not her fault, that the Ger- 
manic character should have been moulded, by a freak of 
nature, in the pattern which par excellence accords with 
the implacable scheme of papal ambitions. We cannot 
blame her for having been evolved to fit like a flexible 
iron hand in the velvet glove of the Papacy. And she at 
least has shown stirrings of consd^ice, expressed some 
remorse, attempted reparation for her share in the partner- 
ship. 

The other partner has never yet been known to beat her 
breast, except liturgically. Everything she does is for the 
Glory of God, so even the darkest deeds can be justified. 
Since ignorant men cannot always grasp this, it is often 
expedient to hoodwink them into thinking these things 
never happ^ed, or that somebody else was responsible. 
Any stooge will do, and having neither heart nor con- 
science she is happy to let her partner bear the full oppro- 
brium while she gets on with the vital job of whitewashing 
the Barque of Peter. The faithful are thus induced to 
^lieve that Hitler and his gangs were violent persecutors 



of the Catholic Church — and not only the faithful h^ 
any means. The strange illogicality of the wholesale sahi- 
tion of Nazi criminals by papal agency is presomabh 
attributed to an excess of Christian forgiveness and 
heavenly charity. 

But such is the poww of world-hallucination wielded h 
this Witch of Endor, so intricate the twists and tains d 
poUcy in her aidless manipulations of human pawns, tlat 
most bewiklered minds have no chance of getting at tk 
truth, and many prefer not to do so. like so mudi dx 
in this unthinking age of fetce-values and mass-persmsibf]; 
our preset Envoy of Peace will be accepted as prossdy 
what he proclaims himself to be. And since the torn 
''dramatic" has already been used (on radio at least) to 
describe beforehand his appearance at the peace coo- 
f erence» we may be sure that the guileless puUic will be 
totally absorbed by the ''drama" and as totally unaware d 
the g^uine Grand Guignol behind it. Fasdnated I9 this 
new fac^ of one who has a face for every situation, cvo) 
environm^t, the spectators will have no idea (tb^ asm 
have) of what operates b^ind the masquerade : a sa^ 
Will, ruthless and implacable. 

No, I do not believe the leopard is changed under ias 
new-peace suit. ICs spots are still there, very mudi tfaac 
nasty, grim and bloody. And — never let us forg^ it - 
the leopard is the sworn, eternal ^emy of primate. 

So — Pope Paul — rise up from your ecumeokal 
council board your 'plane to New York and take ym 
place among men on the platform of peace. A good 
moment, wdl-chosen, while the ears of the woiU ait 
strained to cateh your momratous decrees. This suUime 
act of yours will forestall, by the grace of God. any dai^ 
of their being distracted by explosions from Heathendom. 
How shocking it would be if the voice of the assonWcd 
Fathers were to be drowned in gunfire, if the worid'^ 
attention were diverted from Yoursdf as Director d 
Human I>estinies, to the plight of a handful of wre^Kd 
human combatants in need of direction ! 

As a man, your intuition may be pure. As Head of the 
Church of Rome, "the last autocrat of civilisation", ^ 
cannot accept your integrity. Does your Church rcalh 
want peace? She believes that Christ will be with her 
"all days, even to the consummation of the world". Wouk 
not her supreme audacity, supported by this convictko. 
sooner see man bring about this "consummation" by te 
own folly, than suffer any lessening of her power in a 
peaceful world? 

History and personal experi^ce have taught us the 
insufferable truth. We know too well that your Chuni 
"rapacious, warlike, stirring up conflicts, turning to he 
own benefit — with unfailing perfidy — the interests and 
passions of the world, far from fulfilling her missioD d 
guardianship, has always been the worst sower of discord 
among the nations she claims to pacify and unite."'® 

1. Lord Russell of Liverpool, Legal Adviser in cases of »«: 
criminals, in "Sous le signe de la croix gamm^" (VAmi i* 

Livre, Geneve, 1955, p. 217). 

2. Henriette FeuiUet: France Nouvelle, June 25th, 1949, 



ibid. 



4. Herv^ Lauri^re, Assassins au nam de Dieu (Editions Dufc^ 
18 rue Dauphine, Paris) pp. 120 et seq. 

5. ibid. 

6. Op cit. pp. 113 et seq, 

7. Op cit. pp. 87-90. 

8. Edmond Paris, The Vatican Against Europe. Tr A, Rohsot 
(P. R. Macmillan Ltd., London) p.l8. ' 

9. Herv^ Lauri^re, op cit. pp. 136, 137. 
10. Edmond Paris, op. cit. p. 22. 
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Friday the Thirteenth 

By T. HILL 



tiENEVER WE entered our classroom, someone stood at 
^ door and counted. After twelve* there was a blockage. 
)body wanted to be the ''unlucky" thirteenth. And even 
lay it is still considered peculiarly unludcy to be the 
irteenth guest at table and many hotels number the room 
tween 12 and 14 as "12A". 

We have started exploring interstellar space, yet primi- 
e superstitions die hard. In dreams and gambling, 
mbers are still considered charged with mystiod poten- 
iities; folklore and astrology tell you of lucky and 
lucky days, whilst in particular the numbers 3, 7 and 

have assumed a kind of sanctity. That of the three 
^y have derived from the family of father-mother-child, 
d in aU religions tibere is a rdgning trimurti or trinity; 
similarly simple explanation may be given for S, 10 and 

multiples, since counting must have started by means 

the fingers and» in addition, the toes. 
However, mensuration and arithmetic started not only 
r counting but also by observation of the stars and in 
irticular the moon which, by its r^;ular changes (phases) 
'ery 7 days made it possible to measure time; the moon- 
k1, therefore, was considered the teacher of mankind. 
y combining the mass of stars into imaginative figures, 
id in particular selecting the zodiacal belt of 12 figura- 
3ns and observing the seasonal passage of sun and planets 
trough it, planned husbandry (i.e. timing of planting and 
aping of crops) became possible. In order to memorise 
le zodiacal sequence, simple stories were invented and 
ter collected as "Holy Scripture" (all religious stories 
om the Mahdbhdrata to the Bible show the same utili- 
irian trend). It is easy to show that arising from the 12 
gns of the ecliptic the number 12 has become sanctified, 
s being represented in the 12 tribes of the Old Testamrat 
nd the 12 disciples in the New. But why 12 was chosen 

1 the first place and not, say, 10 is still a moot point. 
We know that the Babylonians divided the day into 12 

apsu = double hours, but what does it prove? They 
Tote their numbers on a combined scale of 10 and 60 
n Mesopotamia the decimal and sexagesimal systems 
xisted side by side) and we stUl make 60 seconds = 
minute and 60 minutes (12 x 5) one hour. Was the 

2 arrived at through the division of 60 by the number 
f fingers, or perhaps by multiplying the 4 phases of the 
Qoon with the most popular of mystic numbers, the 3? 

During geocentric times, it was believed that there were 
planets; according to the observable speed of their orbital 
notion they were allotted a day each to "govern"; starting 
j^th sun and moon, thus Satur-day fell imder the sway of 
!aturn, the most sluggish planet whose gloomy aspect 
iroused awe in the primitive mind. Saturn beoEune tl^ 
asible representative of death and the day of satumial 
nfluence — Saturday — a day of ill luck (Babylonian 
bbu = day of wrath). During their Babylonian captivity, 
he Hebrew tribes became acquainted wiUi astronomy and 
ts outcrop, astrology, and they adopted the Babylonian 
:ustom of complete Sabbath rest, since all activity on this 
U-starred day must end in catastrophe. When, back in 
Palestine, they enthroned Saturn, the irate and impredict- 
ible "Baal-Seven", as their supreme god Jahve, the 
importance of the Saturn-day was still enhanced. 

Generally in our temperate zones people forget that the 
sun is an inimical force 'm the tropioil countries. In 
^tiquity both sun and moon were simultaneously invested 
^^th opposing aspects, as benefactors and raemies : as 



light-bringer and life-giver the sun (particularly in its 
spring aspect) is venerated, but as destroyer it attains 
Mars' qualities. The pale new moon is representative of 
death before resurrection, but in general the moongod is 
the particular frigid and teacher of mankind. The bene- 
ficial and malignant qualities of the "Heavenly twins'* 
(e.g. Simon-Peter and Saul-Paul) were fused. With the 
spring equinox in the constellation of Taurus (the bull)» 
they were believed to start from two neighbouring star 
groups : the moon from the Hyades or "rainy sisters" 
(from Greek hyein = to rain; they were the wet-nurses 
of EMonysus) — a group of five stars in the head of Taurus. 
The helical rising of this cluster coincided with the b^in- 
ning of the rainy season. Accordingly Michelangelo's 
Moses bears the crescent in its symbolical form of bull 
horns, and during the — l^endary — 40 years in the 
desert he strikes water out of a rock. It also explains why 
there have to be five books of Moses, the Pentateuch. 

The sun, on the other hand, "dwells" in the Pleiades, 
which form the shoulder of Taurus. Of this group 7 stars 
were visible to the eye; accordingly the Indian sungod has 
the epithet Sapasapti = Lord Seven, driving a chariot with 
7 horses. The mystical 12 may just be the sum of the 
Heavenly twins, viz. 5 + 7. 

We have 12 months of unequal length; the Jews have 
lunar months and, in order to keep up with the solar year» 
they have to duplicate one month periodically. The 
Greeks and Romans, too, had to annex additional days 
{epagomerud), and ibt uncertain nature of these additions 
may have given a sinister flavour to the 13. In Mexico, 
and according to Nordic belief, these were the days when 
the forces of the underworld (death and hell) were let 
loose (Wodtti's chase). These days belonged neither to 
the old nor the new year. 

Friday, the day of Frejja (Venus), was dedicated to love 
and marriage, but as in Christian mythology the sunhero 
Jesus is resurrected on Easter Sunday — s^er three days 
— he must have died on a Friday, and this day therefore 
has been observed as a day of half-fasts. You eat fish 
because the fish was holy to Venus. 

Our calendar is a purely conventional (and not too 
practical) way of measuring time. However, every New 
Year's Eve people behave as if virtually something would 
change. When we write Friday the 13th, people with a 
different calendar have a different day and do not even 
dream it may bring ill luck. However, it is high time to 
dispense with all these ludicrous superstitions altogeUier, 
and once the one connected with 13 is overcome we may 
be able to revert to a calradar with 13 months of 28 days 
each and have a stable calendar with every date falling 
on the same fixed day. 

NO US ENVOY TO VATICAN 

In May erf this year. Dr. Lx)uis D. Newton, national presi- 
dent of POAU (Protestants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State) addressed a letter to 
President Lyndon Johnson protesting against the rumoured 
appointment of a United States envoy to the Vatican. A 
letter dated July 9th, signed by James L. Greenfield, in- 
formed Dr. Newton that: "Although there has been recent 
press speculation on the question of United States- Vatican 
relations, I assure you that the Department of State has 
no present plans to alter the existing situation". 
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NEW MARRIAGE ROOM AT RICHMOND 

THkih ycarft ago it wa% brought to my notice that facib'tics 
U)r dvil fnarriage in Richmond were very inadrqiiafr, 
ci)upk% wiiihing for this having to fio to the Kii^stoo 
repster office, i therdore wrote to the Town Clerk si^- 
getting that when the new Borouj^ of Richmond-on- 
Thamch came into being* which would necessitate certain 
rea>n«tnjctioni^, a suitable and dignified Marriage Hall or 
r(Hnn should be provided. It was hardty fair that those 
members of the public who had no rehgious allegiance, 
or who did not wish to incur the expense of a journey to 
Kingj^ti>n, should be driven to make a convenience of the 
churches; neither was it fair to the latter. The Town Clerk 
replied that the matter would be borne in mind. 

loiter on when the new Borough was about to take 
office the local Humanist Group, through its Secretary, 
Nigel Sinnott, sent a letter in mudi the same terms, but 
mentioning the very interesting broadcast in the BBC 
Home service by a registrar (anonymous) on the tremen- 
dous response his own borough had enjoyed after setting 
up a handsomely equipped Marriage Room in their 
Council offices. 

Six months a^o Richmond did itself provide such a 
Marriage Room in Sheen Lane, serving the whole Borough; 
and we now learn that the response has been equally 

Ehenomenal--600 weddings in the six months the room 
as been in use. I had the privilege last week ol attend- 
ing one of these marriages and was most impressed with 
what I saw; with the tastefully furnished modem room, 
beautifully carpeted and curtained, and the attractive 
flower arrangements. The short legal ceremony was per- 
formed bv the Superintendent Registrar in a dignified 
yet friendly way, in the warm atmosphere of a family 
gathering. We felt that we were witnessing the sealing of 
a amtract between two people in a civilised manner. 
There is a charming small entrance vestibule with flowers, 
comfortable cloakroom facilities, and an excellent car 
park. Those who planned and carried out this very neces- 
sary amenity in Richmond deserve sincere congratulations. 
An immoiiate practical objective of Freethought and 
Humanist branches and groups throughout the country 
might well be to press for the establishment of attractive 
secular marriage facilities where these do not already exist. 

Elizabeth Q)luns 

CORRESPONDENCE 

TH£ PRESS COUNQL 

llttrlior this yo«r a column in the South London Press criticised 
the vSiiuthwark Diocesan Catholic Parents* and Electors' Associa- 
tion for Mtking 100 per cent state support of church schools. 
Invited by the editor to reply, the assoaation submitted a 430- 
word letter with a proviso that it be published in full or not at 
all As the South London Press is a conunerdal publication and 
not a haven for prolixity like a parish magazine, not surprisingly 
the answer to this ultimatum was "not at air*. The association 
complained to the Press Council on the grounds that it was not 
invited to submit a shorter version and that the paper commented 
on without publishing the letter. The editor denied both charges. 

The ProHs Council has just issued its adjudication. It states. 
inter athu that "the way in which the Editor handled this incident 
is not caluculatcd to improve lelations between Press and public. 
The complaint is upheld**. 

This decision would not havo occasioned comment if it were 
part of a consistent policy of defending public sensibilities. It is, 
however, in striking contrast with other judgments. 

Jtxa most notorious of these involved the DaUy Express, On 
March 2nd, 1%4 an editorial attributed manslaughter and hooli- 
ganisn^ at Cambridge and oN'erall "Lost Standarcu** to "a stream 
of propaganda from so-called free thinkers**. Letters of protest 
were at im^co sent to the editor from the organised Freethought 
moN-oment of the countr>*. Not only were these liters not pub- 



tidied bat a futfaer ediloiial oo Mardi Mt attributed teeoi 
indecency to the mne "noisy band o€ pfopagaodists". Oii 
complaintf were made to the Preas CooDcil by the Fieetboq^ 
Humanirt movemeot. Hie^ were diim i f d 

It win be aeeo how mmaitial is ttds anomaloos pseudi 
iodepeodeot body, puttuig itsof forward as defender of the polA 
intereo, what are the interests it really defends, and how ua^ 
attention need be paid to its findings 

David Tm 
(President, National Secular Soctkt| 

THE MAN JESUS 

Mr. VL Cotner is so naive that he really bdieves that because Si 
James Frazo' did not mention anything about the noo-faistcxxij 
of Jesus in his own abridged one vohmie of The GoUUn B<m 
he therefore must have changed his mind regarding his bdid i 
Jesus as a tnie historical figure. What kind of logical tfainkqi 
is this for a man who prides himself on being a latiGnalist, atfadl 
and freethinker? 

Surdy he must think that the readers oi The FBEEiHDca » 
quite easily gulled. Sir James Frazer never detracted what he tai 
about Jesus in the unabridged volumes oi The GoUen Bontfi, 
and therefore what Mr. Cutner says to the contrary is meaningto. 
Sir James Frazer knew all about the hypothesis of a myifaicil 
Christy but he did not accept it; in fact, he advocated the ^ 
opposite. 

If Mr. Cutner can produce any substantial evidence that Fnm 
changed his mind regarding the historicity of Jesus, I vodd 
like to hear it, and if be can*t I advise him to stop making rxk 
statements about Frazer's change of view towards Jesus as a 
historical figure. Is Mr. Cutner a mind-reader or what? I a 
not interested in what Mr. Ciirtner thinks but v^ethn he ca 
produce real evidence to substantiate bis thought. 

None of the greatest thinkers deny the existence of Jesus, md 
even H. G. Wells in bis book The Outline of History, said tb 
about Jesus: ''In spite of miraculous and incredible additioa. 
one is obliged to say, 'Here was a man. This part of the tik 
could not have been invented"*. Wells was, of course, aaft- 
Christian, but was not silly enough to deny the historical existed 
of Jesus. 

R. Smite 

ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATION 

York Room, Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, London, SW.l 
Thursday, October 14th, 1965 at 8 pjn. 
"FORUM ON ABORTION' 
Speakers will include Dr. Eustace Chesser, Dr. David Kerr, MP. 
Miss Dee Wells. Questions (to be selected in advance) to Alastsr 
Service, 47 Boundary Road, London, N.W.8. 



Books of Interest 

Ten Non-Commandments Ronald Fletcher 2s. 6d. postage 5d 
The Thinkers Handbook Hector Hawton 5s. postage 8d 
The Humanist Revolution Hector Hawton 10s. 6d. postage Sd 
Pioneers of Social Change Royston Pike 15s. postage lOd. 
The Origins of Religion Lord Raglan 2s. 6d. postage 6d. 
Man and His Gods Homer Smith 13s. 6d. po^age lOd. 
Evolution of The Idea of God Grant Allen 3s. 6d. postage 6d 
The Aye of Reason Thomas Paine 3s. 6d. postage 5d. 
The Rights of Man Thomas Paine 9s. 6d. postage Is. 
Thomas Paine Chapman Cohen Is. postage 3d. 
Primitive Survivals in Modem Thought Chapman Cohen h 

postagebi^ 
Freethought and Humanism in Shakespeare David Tribe 2i 

postage ^ 
Why Are We Here? (a poem) David Tribe 10s. postage 5d 
An Analysis of Christian Origins Georges Ory 2s. 6d. postage 5c 
Rome br Reason? R, G. Ingersdl Is. postage 5d. 
The Realm of Ghosts Eric Maple 21s. postage Is. 3d. 
Evolution of the Papacy F. A, Ridley Is. postage 5d. 
Freedom's Foe— The Vatican Adritn Pigott 3$. postage 6d 
The Vatican versus Mankind Adrian Pigott 4s. postage 6d 
Catholic Action Adrian Pigott 6d. postage 3d. 
The Bible Handbook G W, Foote AW.P.BaUSs, 

postige*^ 
from Thb FuBiHiMan Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1. 

Details of membership of the National Secolar Society and wt^ 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be ota«^ 
from the General Secretary, 103 Boron^ Hi^ Street, Loods 
S£.l. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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PPARENTLY One the stormiest debates in the long-drawn- 
it Vatican Council, arose over the question of religious 
leration. For while the still apparently (more or less) 
)eral majority of the prelates at the Council voted in 
vour of the unqualified right of the individual to choose 
s own religious persuasion, the diehard traditionalist 
rdinals (mostly, as one would expect, Italian or Spanish) 
)posed this crucial resolution strongly in a last ditch 
ind. The stand was only 

be expected since, not 
ily would the frank recog- 
tion of (shall we say?) the 
jht of self-determination 

religion ipso facto con- 
;mn much in the actual 
ist practice of the Roman 
itholic Church, but (as I 
all presently argue) the 

[mission of religious self-determination strikes at the 
jry roots of the entire doctrinal system of the one true 
liurch. Consequently, when a Spanish cardinal publicly 
ated that the Church of Rome alone had the right to 
each the Gospel, and Cardinal Ruffini of Palermo re- 
serted the medieval doctrine that the Catholic Church 
id the right to suppress heresy by force and to prevent 
'otestant missionaries in Catholic lands, they were only 
peating what St. Thomas Aquinas would have regarded 
; elementary and self-evident facts. 
In support of the novel thesis of religious toleration, 
ich American Cardinals as Cushing of Boston, and Spell- 
an of New York, evidently took their inspiration from 
e American Constitution, the very first amendment of 
hich asserts the complete independence of church and 
ate along with its necessary corollary that the secular 
)wer cannot and must not intervene in religious questions. 
3 be sure, American Catholics have accepted this view 
ice 1824. when Bishop John England first made the his- 
ric declaration later popularised by the Irish Qitholic 
aniel O'Connell, that he "took his religion from Rome, 
It his politics from his country". Without venturing to 
iticipate the inspiration of the Holy Spirit who infallibly 
lides the Council, we think it is probable that this latter 
merican view will finally prevail at Rome and that the 
lys of the Inquisition are past, if only for the mundane 
ason that whilst the Vatican holds the Keys of Heaven, 
merican Qitholicism holds the Vatican's purse strings 
r contributing some 80 per cent of its total funds. And 
money speaks all languages, Latin (and Italian) must 
rely be included amongst them. Today, the Almighty 
ollar can extinguish even the auto da fe. 
ctra Ecdenam Nalhi Salm Doiur 
The above sentence, "outside the Church there is no 
Ivation", represents the key text in the evolution of 
ligious persecution. Critics of Rome are far too inclined 

treat the whole question of religious persecution empiri- 
illy and not (as they should) doctrinally. For, however 
distic in practice, the monstrous millenial reign of terror 
hich Rome unleashed against the supreme crime of heresy 
iroughout the ages of faith, and which reached its heiglit 
jring the Counter-Reformation, it was not primarily due 
i sadisnj. Contrarily, its origin lay in the perversion of 
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Rome and Religious Toleration 



By E, A RIDLEY 
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the human intellect and of human logic by Catholic theo- 
logy, then supposedly "the queen of the sciences". The 
then unchallenged masters of this regal science such as St. 
Augustine of Hippo (4th century), St. Thomas Aquinas 
(13th century), and their successors and imitators, argued 
the whole case for the judicial murder of heretics with 
impeccable logic in cold blood and in cold print; and their 
inevitable point of departure was precisely that of the 

cardinal quoted above: 
"Outside the Church, there 
is no salvation". 

Once the truth implicit 
in this ecclesiastical aphor- 
ism was granted — and in 
the Middle Ages it was 
virtually an article of faith, 
to deny which was in itself 
heresy — the whole practice 
and theory of religious persecution followed easily and 
indeed inevitably. Once concede that the eternal salvation 
of each and every person depends ultimately and exclu- 
sively upon his (or her) doctrinal belief, then any and every 
means are surely Intimate to keep the individual on the 
straight and narrow path of salvation or to constrain the 
living soul who had slipped oS it into the mortal guilt of 
heresy, the supreme crime of the ages of faith. Nor, if it 
were necessary to employ them, were torture and death, 
the rack and the stake to be excluded from such redemp- 
tory agencies. Particularly since the worst agonies that 
the Inquisition could inflict, were merely temporary and 
ephemeral compared with the infernal torments and 
eternal agonies prepared by the devil and his angels for 
the infidel heretical souls who were extra ecclesiam, and 
for whom accordingly, "no salvation is given". 

The Church in the ages of faith persecuted for many 
and various reasons: religious, political, even economic; 
but the mental, logical basis for all this gigantic pyramid 
of atrocities; for the unspeakable cruelties of the Inquisi- 
tion and for the appalling miseries that it inflicted, lay in 
the single theological dogma of exclusive salvation. It 
was not until Luther first effectively challenged this dogma 
in his epoch-making Wittenberg thesis: "TTie Holy Spirit 
does not desire the death of heretics" (Cf. Isaac Taylor and 
The Rudiments of Jesuitism, 1848) that the idea of tolera- 
tion made its appearance in Christianity, and to be sure 
it took even the Protestant Reformers themselves quite a 
while to learn to practise its implications. 
Exit the Inqoisitioo 

If we are to judge from the recent proceedings of the 
Second Vatican Council, "the one true Church" in 1965 
has now caught up with the arch-heretic Martin Luther 
in 1517! For the Holy Spirit in Rome also, no longer 
"desires the death of heretics". Apparently the dogma of 
exclusive salvation also goes with it, that terrible dogma 
which, as the Protestant historian Lecky tersely phrased 
it. has caused the Church of Rome to shed more innocent 
blood than any other recorded institution. But the pos- 
sible inferences from such a revolutionary change are 
incalculable, so much so in fact that Rome's most auda- 
cious critics have hardly even begun seriously to consider 
their ultimate possibilities. What is Roman Catholicism 
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going to look like in a few centuries time? 
A Protestant Pn^^ 

In 1848 a perdpent Protestant critic, Isaac Taylor, soon 
after the publication of Newman's Development of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, predicted that Newman's then novel and 
audacious theory would eventually be adopted by the 
Church of Rome and that once adopted, it could and 
would be used by the Vatican impartially either to pile on 
fresh superstitions in an age of superstition or to abolish 
superstition in an age of science. Today, more than a 
century later, the first of these predictions is already ful- 
filled: for Rome, hostile in 1848, has nowadays swallowed 
Newman's "development" theory, hook, line and sinker. 
Rome is, in fact, at pres«it developing so fast as to make 



the great Cardinal turn over uneasily in his Birmiogbi 
tomb! Is the second part oi this far-sighted i^edictn 
also destined for eventual fulfihnent and if so, how? b 
this connection, we note with much interest (as Isaac Ta^ 
lor would surely have done) the recent dialogue bccm 
representatives of Rome and of the International Humaois 
and Ethical Union. Has the Vatican, with that serpentiB 
wisdom with which it is so often credited, decided thaik 
this secular age. Humanism is ultimately inevitable ai^ 
invincible; and that accordin^y it proposes to adopt and 
to make its own the apt maxim: if you can't beat them 
join them? Rationalists often tend to forget that Rome 
has always claimed to be the only comjrfetely raliona&t 
organisation in existence! 



Religious Issue in Vietnam War 

By C. STANLEY LOWELL 



Americans are generally aware that there is a religious 
factor involved in the rapidly escalating conflict in Viet- 
nam. How has a religious issue been injected into this 
already complex situation? 

It begins with the French colonialists who brought their 
Catholic religion with them when they settled in what was 
then called Indochina. The Fr^ich were not avid Catho- 
lics at home but took it more seriously on the foreign fiekl. 
The reason : they recognised that religion could be a use- 
ful influence in pacifying and admhiistering the area. 
Roman Catholicism became a recognised force in the 
educational and cultural life of the country. 

The Vietnamese war for independ^ce from France was 
finally successful in 1954 with the victory of Dioi Bien 
Phu. (The French had been 80 per cent financed by the 
United States.) What happened then is described in a 
careful article by Robert Scheer in the January-February 
1965 issue of Ramparts. 

There was a general exodus of Vietnamese Catholics 
from north to south. This was described by Dr. Tom 
Dooley as a flight from Communist atrocities. He issued 
his call for a crusade against the godless Communists. 

About this time Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York injected himself into the situation. His house guest 
for some years, a man sitting out the war against the 
French, was Ngo-Dinh-Diem. Qu-dinal Spel^ian per- 
suaded President Eisenhower that Diem was just the man 
to lead an anti-Communist regime in South Vietnam. It 
was US support that subsequently kept President Diem in 
power. US aid admmistered by Catholic Relief Services 
actually kept these mostly Catholic 6migr6s for three years. 
Local priests served as agents. Per capita outlay was $89 
per person compared with the country's annual per capita 
income of $85. 

Diem was a brother of the Catholic Archbishop Ngo- 
Dinh-Thuc of Hu6 in Vietnam and a devout Qitholic 
himself. In erecting his administrative apparatus, he relied 
primarily on Catholics. The complaint I encountered 
again and again in Vietnam was that if one wanted to get 
anywhere in the military or in the civil administration he 
had to join the Catholic Church. 

Added to this was the patronage lavished on the CSiurdi 
by the Diem regime. It is true that there was a long 
tradition of religious and political integration in Vietnam. 
Both Buddhism and Roman Catholicism were financially 
aided by the government. There can be no doubt that 
Roman Catholicism reaped the lion's share of these 
emoluments. Already the leaders in education as a 



result of French policy, that Church received considaabk 
government aid for its work in this field. The handsome 
Catholic churches in Saigon attest the hierarchy's success 
in tapping government funds. Buddhists, though bi more 
numerous, were poorly organised and generally less koov* 
ledgeable in such matters. 

When I discussed the situation with Archbishop lluc 
he explained that the bad feeling between the two gioups 
was inspired by Buddhist envy. "They arc jealous fl( 
what we have," he said. He explained that this ««s 
French policy and his brother had merely continued it 

President Diem was anti-Communist to be sure, but be 
was other things as well. Wiea Irish Catholics parade 
in New York City Protestant politicians arc out there 
leading the way. But when Buddhists paraded in Viei- 
nam Diem had his troops fire on them, break up tbt 
procession, and throw the leaders into jaU. Of couise this 
could not continue. The United States had to withdnv 
its support from Diem and he fell. (He never had popular 
support at any time.) 

llie unfortunate antipathy between Buddhists aoi 
Catholics has continued and even become worse. Notf 
of the succeeding governments has bera able to discover 
a formula of reconciliation. The animosity has doGpad 
and hardened to the point where the two groups aiemoit 
hostile to each other than to the Viet Cong. 

EKspatches from Saigon indicate steady det^oiatioDof 
the religious situation. If a government satires tte 
Catholics the Buddhists are resentful, and they anai^ 
protest demonstrations. If the Buddhists are pleased the 
Catholics are unhappy, and they march in anger. TlKse 
who know Vietnam well insist that unless the two gn^ 
can find some basis for a working agreonent the ai^ 
Communist cause in South Vietnam is worse than hope- 
less. 

When I was in Vietnam I made bold in several con- 
versations to suggest separation of church and state. '^ 
looked at me as though I were out of my mind. Expo^ 
see everything but the obvious. 

[Reprinted from Church and State, September 1965] 

PAGAN HALOES 

A TECHNICAL booklet (published by CIBA Ltd., Duxfori 
Cambridge) on the restoration of a large Roman mosaic 
discovered at Brantingham, a few miles west of HuIL ^ 
tains some excellent illustrations of goddesses. **The haloc 
usually associated with Christian saints", the bootf 
explains, "appear at this period also in pagan art". 
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Agnosticism 

By CHAPMAN CXMIEN 



AS THE Agnostic when he says '1 neither aflSrm nor 
my the existence of God," anything in mind? Is his 
xiaration of agnosticism intelligible to himself? Does 
really contain anything more than a desire to guard 
gainst being identified with that terrible thing atheism? 
andidly I can find nothing more than this. Even if we 
iss the very ambiguous word "spirit", the Agnostic can- 
)t mean that he is in doubt as to whether there is a 
imber of spirits controlling nature and human activities, 
hat would bring him straight back to fetichism. 
By some, agnosticism is described as a case of sus- 
;nded judgment. Suspended judgment on what? Does 
e Agnostic suspend judgment as to whether God has 
^er meant anything other than a magnified man? Many 
odem religionists deny God the possession of a physi- 
Jly animal structure. He has not the shape of man. He 
IS neither arms nor legs, he has neither a physical head 
)r a physical structure such as a man has. But he is still 
ipable of love, anger, wisdom, etc. Yet these are as 
uch animal and human characteristics as arms and 1^. 
iteUigence, love, desire, are as human as red hair and 
de-whiskers. What is it about which judgment is sus- 
mded? It is no use to keep up a steady chatter, "we 
) not say that God is or God is not", if one has not the 
ast notion of what God is, and would not know him if 
^ were found. Looking for a bladk cat in a black pas- 
tge on a black night is a very stiff proposition, but at 
ast we do know what "cat" and "black" and "passage" 
and for. The Agnostic is looking for a "what-you-may- 
ill-it" in a "thingumajig" and a "whatsisname". If he 
^er found it he would never recognise his discovery. 
The Agnostic warmly declares that he knows nothing 
X)ut God. That is the foundation of his creed. But 'd 
lat was all he implied, the statemrat would hardly be 
orth making. He obviously means more than this. What 
B says is, "I know nothing about God." What he implies 
5 the justification of his own credo is "Neither does any- 
ne else." And, as we shall see, when he justifies this, he 
justifying precisely the position taken up by the avowed 
atheist. 

Perhaps the most curious attempt to make the agnostic 
Dsition intelligible was essayed by the late Sir Leslie 
tephen. In his Agnostic's Apology, he solemnly informs 
s that "The Agnostic is one who asserts — what no one 
enies — that there are limits to human imderstanding." 
i all the apologies that have been put forward this is 
irely the poorest and the weakest. Where is the neces- 
ty to coin a new word to aflirm what nobody has ever 
enied? One might as reasonably establish a society of 
nose-ites" and limit the human membership to those who 
ave nasal organs. There might be a certain convenience 
1 adopting a formula that puts one in agreement with 
verybody. but it is hardly worth while. After all, a d^ni- 
on must define — that is, it must exclude as well as 
iclude. And if the meaning of agnosticism is as given by 
ir Leslie Stephen, in what way does it differentiate the 
agnostic from the Atheist, or from anyone else? The 
agnostic apparently believes nothing that others do not 
elieve, and says nothmg that all others do not say. 
Let us. as the professional evangelist would say, get 
ack to God. And I b^in with something that everyone 
ctually does believe. The world as we know it (which 
J the only world we can deal with) is made up of things, 
r as some would prefer to put it, of events. But all 



ev^its, whatever they are like, or wherever they occur, 
are single in their existence. We have collective terms 
such as "tree", "man", "bird", and so forth, but there is 
not a tree separate from particular trees, or "man" distinct 
from particular mra. 

I stress this consideration because a great deal of the 
confusion connected with "God" is due to its neglect. 
There are a multitude of gods in the world, as there are 
a multitude of trees, and in the earlier stages of civilisation 
gods are contemptibly common. Many of them have 
passed away, and many new ones have been created; but 
there is no such conceivable thing as a "God" that is 
distinct from particular gods. The gods can be collected, 
tabulated, and their common characteristics noted, just as 
one can collect different men, brown, red, yellow, white, 
tabulate them and indicate what features they have. 

Abstract words are very often useful instruments of 
thought. Without them human thought could not get very 
far. But when we mistake abstractions for concrete exis- 
tences, confusion is certain to follow. 

Now the gods of the world are as well known and as 
well understood as the trees of the world. And if we 
were to take all the gods that have ever existed, and add 
to them the gods that do exist, the Agnostic would not 
hesitate to dismiss them one after the other as mere fig- 
ments of the imagination. In the end he would become 
a deicide on the most elaborate and comprehensive scale. 
More than that, in terms of his agnosticism, he would deny 
the existence of any other god that any people could ever 
conceive or worship. The gods of existing savages, the 
gods of the Mohammedan, the Jew, the Christian, would 
all go. But if all gods, past and present, and future, are 
rejected as having no better existence than the ghost that 
haunts the old baronial castle, what has he in mind when 
he says that he does not deny the existence of God. He 
is denying the existence of any conceivable god, and an 
inconceivable proposition is just nonsense. 

Or if , as is said, the Agnostic suspends judgm^it as to 
whether God exists or not, what God is it he has in mind? 
As I have written elsewhere, if I say that I don't believe 
in the existence of the only kind of bird, fish, or tree that 
is known to me, that I believe they are all creatures of 
the imagination, but add that I will not say that there does 
not exist anywhere a fish that has not the structure of a 
fish and does not live in the water, or that I think there 
may be in exist«ice a bird that is quite unlike a bird in 
both structure and habits, or that there may exist some- 
where a tree without roots, trunk or branches, etc., I shall 
quite properly be told that if I run across these things 
they are certainly not fish, bird, or tree. Can anyone 
think of a thing existing which is quite unlike any other 
thing of the same name or nature? The man who is 
looking for a god or a bird that is entirely unlike the bird 
and the god he knows would not know them for either 
god or bird if he ran across either or both. 

We have not yet reached the end of the confusion and 
self-contradictions of the Agnostic. The only helpful d^- 
nition of God that we could find was that God began as 
one of a company of spirits who exercised control over 
some part of nature. I accept that d^nition, not because 
it suits my own position, but because my position has 
grown out of the anthropological account of the origin of 
gods. Every god the world has known began existence 
(Concluded on page 335) 
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This Believing World 



It would be fair, we suggest, to say that the four Rever- 
end gentlemen who are also Professors and who gave 
us recently on BBC TV four lectures on the Gospels, 
migjit well have had the support of some Humanists, so 
little did they believe in what can be called old-fashioned 
Christianity. In the lectures we heard, we cannot remem- 
ber one speaker who declared that Jesus Christ was the 
true and only Son of Almighty God, specially sent down 
from his abode in Heaven to save sinful man from the 
fire of Hell. In fact, we don't remember any one of them 
declaring that the miracles of Jesus actually happened. 

Instead one of them pointed out in the clearest possible 
way that the famous changing water into wine could not 
actually have happened, and was probably first written as 
a parable. On October 1st, they spent half an hour on 
TV answering viewers' questions, every one of which was 
in defence of the Christianity we all know. In every case 
the Professors explained that modern biblical scholarship 
could not accept the supernatural, and that nobody really 
knew what was meant by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
in dozens of cases. The Faith of our Fathers was the one 
thing none of the speakers believed in. 

It is all very heartbreaking of course, but youngsters these 
days love "petting", and they indulge in it (rften among 
tombstones, much to the disgust of parishioners and the 
vicar in Holyhead, Anglesey {The People, 19/9/65). ^ The 
youngsters, complains the vicar. Canon Davies, are "even 
found in the pews", and parrats in the church "don't 
like their children to be around because of what is going 
on". And he pathetically adds that "the youngsters are 
let loose by their parents who I suppose are in pubs, or 
playing bingo". But after all, can we really blame the 
young people? Petting is far more exciting than listening 

to dreary sermons? 

• 

A PICTURE taken by an unknown photographer from an 
aeroplane over the Alps in 1958, which appeared then in 
the People is one which, we are told, "millions of people 
want to see again". And why? Well, in a "splash" of 
snow and earth in the centre, "they can see the face of 
Christ". We tried for half an hour to see his face, and 
completely failed, and so did every one else to whom we 
showed it No doubt this is because we are confirmed 
sceptics— though turning the picture round, we got the 
representation of a dog. The People (19/9/65) calls it "a 
miracle in the snow". Alas, we do not believe in miracles, 
and so we have been unable to locate "our blessed Lord" 

in it. 

• 

So THE desecration of the Sabbath day is becoming more 

and more complete. Next summer, county cricket will 

be playai on Sundays — enough to shock the Lord's Day 

Observance Society into paroxysms of anger! Either the 

Sabbath Day is a "holy" day in the eyes ot God, or it is 

not. Is not Sunday God's own special day of rest for 

workers land idlers alike? Yet cricket correspondents 

seem delighted. "The better the day the better will be the 

deed", said one of them. 

• 

Cardinal Heenan, that determined opponent of artificial 
contraception, has been "pleading" with the Vatican 
Council "to hold up discussion on marriage" {Dmly 
Express, 1/10/65). He wants the Pope to receive "guidance 
from scientists and theologians" particularly on the Pill. 
How different this is from the guidance which used to be 



asked for! Then, it was praying to God Ahnighty, aol 
getting the guidance direct from Jesus and Mary. Doestlie 
Cardinal really beU^e any guidance from scientists ca 
possibly equal that from heavai through prayer? 



Call for Integradon in Scottish Schook 

"How long are we going to allow our children to diM 
in bigotry along with thdr school milk?" asked Andrei 
Fergus in the Scottish Sunday Meal on SeptcmbCT 26i1l 
He asked it in a week in which Scotland had been sboded 
by the news that police had to be called in to stop "oiw 
warfare betwe«i primary pupils of Protestant and Catholic 
schools". 

And he pointed out that, in all the enquiries and recrioii- 
nations that followed the incident, one pertinent lit* 
question had never been properly answered: "Whogavt 
these children the idea that they were so different in tk 
first place?" 

Who — ^he asked the Education Authorities— first foisied 
the Billy-or-a-Dan complex on the children when tfe) 
were five years old? Who first taught them that Protca- 
ants and Catholics never played in the same playground? 
Who imposed an apartheid so complete that it was im- 
possible they should ever become friends? 

We hear plenty from the County Councillors abooi 
Comprehensive Schools, Mr. Fergus said; about bo* 
shocking it is to segregate our pupils according to tbdr 
intelligence. 

But they seemed to hide their sense of shock easH) 
enough when it came to the even greater evil of scpara' 
ing the children according to their religious persuasiom 

We are pitifully short of teachers, oi schools, and i 
modem equipment, Mr. Fergus continued. And, Ac 
present system causes a wasteful duplication of all thrct 

Yet never in all these years had the Scottish Educati<s 
Department pointed out that "there is not one valid rear. 
why Protestants and Catholics should not share the saK 
buildings — that classes can be split just as easily for refe- 
ous instructicMi as they now are for woodwork and dom^ 
tic science". 

Most of all, though, Mr. Fergus addressed the Qiurcbff 
themselves. "For years they have been assuring us tb? 
are moving closer together. For years they have bat 
exchanging pleasant visits. For years they have to 
holding fruitless discussions on dogma and dearly-bfi; 
convictions. And in all that time, the one fidd in wtoi 
they could have achi^ed almost total co-operation has to 
wilfully ignored — ^that is the real tragedy dt last wed^ 
incident. 

"Far too many people are only too ready to pay Ef 
service to some academic idea of integration— but cofr 
pletely unready to accept the one concrete fact abo^^ 
that is certain: That any integration must h^ ^ 
our children. That the only (Sace to start is i" ?* 
schools. And that the time to do it is not tomorrow, W 
right now. While the idea of Comprehcaisive educac^ 
is still on everybody's lips! While the new school tak- 
ings are still on the drawing board! While the tcrrif)^ 
shouts of those bigoted 10-year-olds are still ringing in "^ 
ears!" 

The response of the Rev. Qmon Peter Morrison, Rjf**^ 
Catholic co-opted member of Glasgow Education C^ 
mittee. was reported in the same issue of the Sundcrj}^^ 
Religion, he said, "is as much part of life as educatkjfl^ 
You can't just have half-an-hour set aside here and i^ 
for religious teaching. It must flow through the ^ 
system". 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

ems for insertion in this column must reach The Freethinker 
fice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

dinbuTgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan. McRae and Murray. 
ondon Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North Lx>ndon: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 p.m. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 

L Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower HillV Everv Thursday. 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
lanchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

(Xare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn.: 

Messrs. Coluns, Woodoock, and others, 
lerseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 p.m. and 7.30 p.m. 

orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 

fottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 

I p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

irmingham Branch NSS (New Victoria Hotel, Corporation 
Street), Sunday, October 17th, 6.45 p.m.: Mary Hill, "The 
Causes of War". 

sicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, October 17th, 6.30 p.m.: H. J. Blackham, "Human 
Nature". 

[anchester Branch NSS (Wheatsheaf Hotel, High Street), Sunday, 
October 17th, 7.30 p.m.: A Meeting. 

>uth Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, W.C.I), Sunday, October 17th, 11 a.m.: H. L. 
Beales, "Social Morality Today". 

Tuesday, October 19th, 7.30 p.m.: Frank Thuroood, "The 
Need for an International Language". 

Workers* Educational Association, Hampstead Branch, (Buigh 
House, New End Square, N.W.3), Sunday, October 17th, 2.30 
p.m. : David Tribe,, "God or Man?" 



Notes and News 

OPE Paul VI*s 14-hour visit to New York is now history 
ad. we dare suggest, largely forgotten. Except, of course, 
y the 25,000 Catholic children assembled at Kennedy 
Jrport by Cardinal Spellman, and by the Catholics who 
ironged St. Patrick's C^athedral and the Yankee Stadium, 
here the Pope celebrated mass. The speech to the United 
fations was full of the expected platitudes about peace, 
/e should seriously like to think that it has brought "peace 
n earth" a little nearer. But has it? Will President 
Anson, who issued a joint peace appeal with Pope John, 
ithdraw his troops from Vietnam? Will British troops 
uit Aden? Has the situation altered in Kashmir? It 
lay be argued that the Pope has no influence in these 
latters. Fair enough. But he could order Roman Catho- 
cs of all countries to refuse to fight and to work genuinely 
)r peace. Think of the effect in America alone. 

HE New York authorities may remember the Pope's visit 
5 "posing the biggest and costliest security problem" 
hich the police department has ever had to face. It in- 
olved, according to Joyce Egginton of the Observer 
1/10/65), "an extensive check on buildings, alleyways and 



entrances along the 24-mile processional route ... an in- 
vestigation of Sie whereabouts and habits of known anti- 
Roman Catholic fanatics, and the stationing of police 
riflemen on rooftops". Within the city's 26,000-man police 
force all days o& and holidays were cancelled to provide 
"the krgest commitment of police in New York history 
for any single event". The cost in overtime alone was put 
at $1 million. 

• 

"It is said", wrote Miss Egginton, "to be the Pope's idea 
that he should arrive here like an ordinary passenger on 
a r^lar Alitalia commercial flight". But who said such 
a silly thing? The Observer's rival paper, the Sunday 
Times exploded the ordinariness of the flight. The plane 
was in normal service, but part of its first class section 
had been turned into personal quarters for His Holiness. 
It was decorated in gre&i velvet and had a crucifix and a 
bronze bas-relief of the Madonna of Loreto. There was 
also a bed on which the Pope could rest. Only one thing 
was ordinary: the fare. The Pope's first-class return 
ticket cost him $890, as it would any ordinary person. 

• 

As THE Archbishop of Canterbury was announcing the 
text of his sermon in the Church of Charles the Martyr at 
Falmouth on September 26th, an elderly man jumped up 
and shouted "Clean your church of false priests . . . stop 
the drift to Rome" (Western Evening Herald, 27/9/65). 
Church officials had some difficulty in reaching the inter- 
rupter, who had secured a seat in the centre of the main 
block of pews, but he was eventually "pulled out" and 
escorted from the church. Dr. Ramsey meanwhile stood 
"silent and impassive". 

• 

In the BBC Home Service broadcast by The Critics on 
September 12th. a member of the panel remarked that 
Professor Walter L. Arnstein's book The Bradlaugh Case 
didn't indicate what sort of man Charles Bradlaugh was. 
Eighty-four-year-old Mrs. B. Dorer of Homchurch des- 
cribed him for Radio Times readers (30/9/65). "He was 
very tall and broad-shouldered", she wrote, "with a mag- 
nificent head and a fine countenance; and like most great 
men his manners were very gentle in ordinary life". Mrs. 
Dorer's father, Richard Green, who was suteequently 
Mayor of King's Lynn, and his brother Robert, had 
"adopted wholeheartedly the political outlook and atheistic 
views on religion of freethinkers like Bradlaugh" and "did 
not disdain being called "atheists and infidels". And. 
after the Second World War, when Mrs. Dorer became JP 
for the County of Norfolk, she affirmed instead of taking 
the oath. 

• 

Two 20-year-old labourers, Patrick Wilson and Cornelius 
Buckley, pleaded guilty at Balham to stealing lead worth 
£7 10s. from the unoccupied St. Giles's Vicarage, Cam- 
berwell. after being cau^t in the act. When arrested, 
Wilson told the police, "If I had known it was a vicarage 
I wouldn't have done it as I'm a strong Catholic". In 
court, he repeated: "We thought the building was a school. 
If we had laiown it was a vicarage we wouldn't have done 
it. I'm very sorry about it" (South London Press, 
28/9/65). "I shouldn't worry too much", said the Clerk 
of the Court, "you are not being charged with sacrilege". 
Wilson was fined £25 and Buckley was remanded in cus- 
tody for reports. 

This week, in response to many requests, we reprint the 
late Chapman Cohen's views on "Agnosticisn\", taken from 
his pamphlet of that name. 
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Epicureanism . . . A Preparation for Christianity 

By IL S^fTIH 



In the nature of its spirit, and the procedure ot many of 
its doctrines E[ncureanism could very easily be looked 
upon as preparation for Christianity in the Greco-Roman 
world. For anyone who has taken careful study of the 
two creeds it becomes evident that they have much 
the same spiritual approach. Freidrich Nietszche knew 
this only too well, as the teaching of Epicurus appeared 
to him to be a sort ot pre-existing Christianity, because in 
his view both creeds were framed for the weak and timor- 
ous and debotched. For those who wished to escape 
from the hustle and bustle of life, and had no desire to 
take an active part in world affairs, E[ncureanism was a 
haven of rest. 

Like original Christianity it was a doctrine of renuda- 
tion, as it taught men to shirk living; it was a doctrine of 
escape, a running away from life. To a sympathetic 
sdiolar it seemed, "Like the twilight betwe«i the beliefs 
that were passing away and which rose after the time of 
Epcurus". Epcureanism, therefore, being the first mis- 
sionary philosophy was quite a natural preparation for 
Christianity, one (rf the first missionary religions. Epicur- 
eanism had Ix^n detached from Greek politics and Chris- 
tianity was to be detached from Jewish politics. Both doc- 
trines were formed for men of peace who desired happi- 
ness and blessedness through raiunciation. 

The Christians, like the Epcureans, formed their ethics 
on love and friotidliness, and the fellowship cultivated by 
the Epicureans was much the same as the communion c^ 
spirits fostered by the Church. Both creeds stressed the 
social virtues of mutual helpfulness, forbearance and for- 
giveness. The Epcureans distinguished very clearly bet- 
ween the inner life and the external life oi circumstance; 
these correspond to the spiritual life and wcMrWly life in 
Christian thou^t. 

Both creeds also spoke ot ignorance as darkness and 
knowledge as light, and both essayed to take the shudda: 
out (rf death and deprive it (rf its sting. Hence the famous 
saying of Epicurus, "Death means nothing to us . . .". It 
is (rf course connected in a way to the Epicurean belidP in 
gods. When you become like a god you do not fear death, 
as gods Imow no fear. For a Christian to show fear in 
the face ol death is a sin, and a happy death is regarded 
as the true Christian death, although I must say this is 
in direct amtradiction to Ouist's own unhappy death in 
despair upon the cross at Calvary. The happy death was 
(rf course also the true Epicurean death. Both creeds 
were at one on that. 

The two creeds were also singular in taking their names 
from their leaders and in pledging loyalty to those leaders, 
and both talked of followmg in the footsteps of the leaders. 
The two creeds also rejected the conventional education 
and founded their own schools, providing new texts. • The 
Ejricurean textbooks anticipated the textbooks composed 
by the Christians. In fact we can nearly be safe in saying 
that E[ricureanism was a sort of Christianity without Christ, 
but not without Gods. The Epicurean never influenced 
the great world like the Stoics and Christians did; they had 
no wish to do that All they desired was to be Idft alcme 
to pursue their happiness. Like Christianity Epicureanism 
appealed to the world-weary, to slaves, and to those 
broken on the wheel erf life. Evem little childrai were 
made welcome in the gardoti of Epicurus outside Athens. 
Like Christ, Epicurus loved diildren, and like Christ he 
did not believe in sexual intercourse. "Sexual intercourse". 



Epicurus declares, "has never done a man good and Ik 
is lucky if it has not harmed him'\ Ev^ Lucretiii! 
follows him in denouncing sexual love. It was qoi^ 
conmion for Greek materialists to do this. Demooitx 
ot Abdera said, "coition is a slight attack of apoplex}'' 
Those Humanists who quote E[ncurus to boost up tkk 
Humanism do so in complete ignorance ot his phDosopliv 

Faith was a major fact(»: in Epicureanism as it is is 
Christianity. Every discii^ of Epicurus voluntarily tool 
the pledge: " I will be faithful to Epicurus accordi^tc 
whom it has been my choice to live". Recently discovered 
archaelogical evidence proves that even the honouring of 
Epicurus by the erection of herms devoted to deities ^% 
practised by Epicureans. It must also be remembered 
that Epicureans worshipped the popular gods of aodent 
Greece, and this was done because ^icurus thought ai 
gods to be perfect. The Epicureans did not of cooisc 
believe in the superstitions attached to the Greek gods, 
but they did believe in thdr existence. 

Epicurus is the only Greek j^osoirfi^ who defended 
the anthropomorphic interpretation of the gods. Br 
Epicurean's gods lived in perfect haK>iness outside of the 
world, and did not interfere with the worid. It would 
have been quite easy for an E[ncurean to have tuned i 
Christian. Both creeds promised a victory over dcaA 
the one by the denial of immortality, the other by tbe 
assertion of it. For E[ricureans only the gods were ii- 
mortal, Christianity went a st^ further and claimed mas 
to be immortal. Epicurus like Christ was looked upco 
by his followers as a saviour, and indeed worshipped as 
such. In that sense and in many others I have mentioDec 
E[ncureanism helped to prepare the way for dristianit) 
Periiaps this short article will shed a little more light oc 
Epicureanism in its relation to Christianity than has hither- 
to been shown in The FkEETHiNKER. 

EDITOR'S COMMENT 

That there were similarities between some aspects i 
E[ncureanism and some aspects oi Christianity has neve. 
so far as we know, been deni^ in The FtaEErawKB 
And if these similarities happened to be with the bet^r 
side of Christianity, this is no r^ection on Epicureanism 
It is a curious oudook that deplores love d chOdieo, tbe 
stressing oi the social virtues ol mutual hdpfuhiess an: 
f oigiveness, or the association c^ ignorance witih daiioKSs 

It needs to be said, though, that Mr. Smith distorts ^ 
Epicureanism and Chistianity to suit his case. Ignoranct 
for instance, meant different things to the Epicurean arfi 
the Christian and (without pursuing again with Mr. Smfe^ 
the interminable argument about the Judder and sting '^ 
death) there is considerable difference between a nwti 
and an immortal view of man. The latter-nrdated to* 
resurrection of Christ — ^was, of course, the central bdc 
in Christianity. Above all, Christianity was a supffijatu?' 
creed: Epicureanism a natural i^osophy, and if M^ 
Smith cannot see the difference, his outlook is even ©«« 
curious than we thought. , 

TARGET ON BILLY GRAHAM 

G. W. Target, the novelist, is writing a book about ^ 
Graham and the ^ect of his various crusades on » 
religious and social life of Great Britain. Mr. Taigetwo'^ 
be glad, he said in a letter to the Observer (3/10/65)^ 
hear from anybody who responded to Dr. Oai^- 
appeal but afterwards fell away. 
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Agnosticism 

(Concluded from page 331) 



s a good or evil spirit, and he was dreaded or loved 
ecause he was supposed to be capable of exerting a good 
r bad influence on human affairs. These are incontrover- 
ble facts. No competent person seriously disputes them, 
lany of these gods have come down to us as fairies, 
3blms, etc., and many of them have died away altogether, 
he Agnostic has not the least hesitation in brushing aside 
hole galaxies of known or conceivable gods as figments 
[ the imagination. He says they are the outcome of an 
nenlightened imagination, and I agree with him. By 
hat rule does he dismiss these dethroned gods, and also 
1 that are still ruUng over very diminished territories, but 
ill insist that he cannot deny the existence of something 
5 knows not what, and would be in no better state of 
lind if he met it? 

All my life I have been asking A^ostics to give me 
)me justification for their "suspension of judgment", 
^at is there on which we are to suspend? The Agnostic 
3es pass judgment on the spirits he is told about, and in 
hom other people believe. Is there any better evidence, 
r any different evidence, for the probable exist^ce of a 
)irit called God, than there is for another spirit who, 
istead of being called God, is called Mumbo-Jumbo? 
here is sincerity of belief with both these gods, and the 
adence for the existence of each is of exactly the same 
laracter and quality. Why the differentiation? If I may 
iraphrase a line in Wilde's Lady Windermere's Fan, 
henever reUgion is concerned to be inteUigible it is found 
jt. 

Still further. Less than two centuries ago the belief 
lat men and women might hold intercourse with the devil 
as very g^erally held. Witchcraft was then a criminal 
fence, and many thousands of men, women, and children 
ere tortured and killed for intercourse with devils, in 
hose existence there is the same religious and Christian 
arranty as there is for the existence of God. This belief 
I intercourse with devils was killed, for intelligent men 
id women, by the knowledge of the conditions that gave 
lis belief being and authority. Yet one never heard an 
gnostic say that he suspended judgment concerning that 
3pos<^ god, Satan. Quite d^nitely he says with the 
theist that so soon as the origin and history of the belief 
I human intercourse with the spirit, Satan (God) was 
nown and understood it was at once definitely rejected. 
[e does not say I am agnostic on the subject of demoniacal 
Dssession. He says, I deny that any such being as Satan 
usts; he owes his existence to the imaginings of the 
ninstructed mind. The belief is condenmed by its history. 
And this is exactly what has happened to the gods, 
hey have been found out. I do not mean that they have 
sen found out in the sense in which we find out that 
)meone is bad whom we have considered good, or as a 
ar one whom we thought truthful. The gods have been 
mnd out, as people discovered ghosts and fairies and 
smons to be mere "figments of the imagination". For 
le past three hundred years this idea concerning the gods 
as been gaining ground, and, with and since the publica- 
on of the epoch-making Primitive Culture, by E. B. Tylor, 
le gods have been tracked down and their origin emosed 
ith a devastating accuracy. Such primitive peoples as 
dst have been carefully studied and the process of god- 
laking has been fully exposed. The wnole weight of 
lodem scientific theory is thrown upon the side of the 
3nviction that all gods, ancient and modem, savage and 
ivilised, good and bad, have had their origin in the 



uninstructed mind of man reading his own feelings into 
nature, personifying them, and then trembling before the 
creation of his own imagination. There are, of course, 
divergences of opinion as to the order of the different 
stages of this development, just as there are differences 
of opinion as to the precise nature and order of that 
organic evolution which traces the development of living 
matter from the simplest to the highest form. From all 
sides, from that of the study of culture in general, from 
the essential nature of such ceremonies as the Christian 
eating of the god, the incarnate god walking the earth as 
a man, the general conception of natural happenings as 
due to supernatural or superhuman beings, the whole of 
modern religion can be traced. 

Now it is possible, although it would be supremely 
ridiculous at this time of day, for the Agnostic to repudiate 
the demonstrable findings of the anthropologists. But I 
have never met an Agnostic who takes up this position. 
With a lack of logic that runs the Christian Sciratist very 
close for a front place in the race for the absurdity medal, 
what we find is an acceptance of the sciratific account of 
the origin of the belief in gods, followed by an assertion 
that one must suspend judgment on the whole question 
as to whether gods exist. But if one really does accept 
the account of modem science concerning the origin of 
the belief in God, what is there left on which to express 
doubt? If all the facts of experience, subjective and 
objective, upon which primitive humanity built the belief 
in "spirits" are otherwise explained, the first interpreta- 
tion is quite plainly ruled out of court. We cannot, at 
least we ought not, to accept a conclusion that follows 
from premises that are demonstrably false. If ijhe mental 
hesitancy and illogicality displayed by the Agnostic in 
relation to the idea of God was manifested with r^ard to 
the ordinary affairs of life, existence would be impossible. 

The Odiiini in Atheism 

By GONZALO QUIOGUE (Manila) 

GoD-BEUEVERs' aversion against atheism is so strong that 
atheists have to act accordingly. Disbelievers generally 
use various euphemisms in naming their respective groups. 
Some atheists call themselves secular humanists or natural- 
istic humanists. Other groups choose to be known variously 
as rationalists, freethinkers, ethicists, secularists, liberals, 
progressives, light-bringers and truth-seekers. These 
groups are just practical and human. They know that 
God-believers are hypersensitive to the word "atheist" or 
"atheism". The above euphemisms are not similarly 
offensive to the believers. 

God-believers are people, too, who have feeUngs and 
are sensitive to criticisms levelled against their God and 
religion. Trying to convince them of the truth in godless- 
ness and better living expounded in humanistic atheism 
is difficult, but not impossible. 

Atheists consciously know there is no such being as 
God. But at the same time many of them share the God- 
believers* aversion against atheism. This condition 
happens if theism was embedded deeply into a child's 
subconscious mind. As the child grows into adulthood 
and naturalistic education, he realises in his conscious 
mind there is no God. But this fact is not pleasant to 
contemplate; atheism is a naked tmth which must be 
clothed somehow. His reason has cleared his conscious- 
ness of a wrong belief; but his subconscious mind is 
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bey(»id the reach of his intellect, although the former 
serves as a repository of the conclusions of the latter. In 
due time, perhaps, as his atheistic knowledge is gradually 
stored in his subconscious side by side with his child- 
hood theism, this sedimentary superstition will probably 
disappear for good and stop intruding into his conscious 
mind. 

Many scientific and scholarly atheists do not want to be 
called atheistic humanists; they want to be known as 
"naturalistic humanists". Their attitude is understandable. 
They have to be practical. They live in a theistic com- 
munity. We are all gregarious mammals. The com- 
munity's approval or disapproval of our way of thinking 
affects our personality, social position and business con- 
nections. The impact on the theistic mind of "natural- 
istic humanist" is not instantly odious like "atheistic 
humanist". 

Indeed, the naked reality of atheism has to be clothed 
with a euphemism, for we live among sensitive believers 
and tactful disbelievers. The claim that atheists should 
be courageously individualistic is easier said than done. 
The aversion against atheism will persist, unless we have 
the following conditions: 1. If godless scientists, scholars 
and thinkers will openly advocate atheism. 2. A majority 
of the population have become atheists. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CATHOUC-HUMANISnr DIALOGUE 

What bothers me most is not that Humanists should t<dk with 
the Roman Catholic Secr^ariat ( I can think of several things I 
would like to say to it!) but that the Humanist organisations seem 
to consider it more important to talk with Catholics than to 
explain to their colleagues what they are up to. If, in fact, they 
have made it crystal clear that there can be no more co-operation 
between the Vatican and Humanist movements than, say, beween 
the Labour and Colin Jordan's parties, then good luck to them. 
But what did they say? What was the point of it all? Tliey 
cannot blame us for suspecting the worst if they consider it 
beneath them to help us to und^^tand. 

I deplore this sort of situation because it can only increase the 
gap between Humanists and Secularists, and I think the elimina- 
tion of this gap is more important than the gap between Human- 
ists and any Christians. But I want to know more details. Can 
the British Humanist Assodaticm explain to the readers of The 
Freethinker or The Humanist, with as much courtesy as they 
explained to the Vatican Secretariat, what is on their minds? 
Co-existence is one thing. Co-operation between the fasdst-anti- 
democratic-anti-feminist Vatican and any Secular Humanist 
organisation is, or ought to be, impossible. This is nothing what- 
soever to do with relationships between individual Humanists and 
Roman Catholics. It is a matter of policy and the Humanist 
"image". 

Kit Mouat. 
DR. WEATHERHEAD'S NEW BOOK 

By all means let there be, in religious matters, more light, truth 
and honesty, and may the people be courageous enough to throw 
out the dead wood of ages past, when over-credulity and crass 
ignorance were the curse ot humanity and impeded (since 325) 
its spiritual evolution 

The hierarchy of every denomination has known all along — 
and Humanists have said so for years — ^that the dogmas, with their 
pagan Trinity fable, were reason-insulting gibberish; that the 
crucifixion of a non-historical Jesus never took place, for it was 
an annual Egyptian mummery-play referring to the autumnal 
"death" of the Sungod whose light the "two thieves** (Anup and 
Aan) wanted to steal! 

The fabricators of the New Testament never dreamt that, 
thanks to the Rosetta stone, scholars in the 19th and 20th century 
would be able to decipher the hieroglyphics on the walls of the 
Temple at Luxor and the papyri of the "Book of the Dead", and 
thus unveil the ecclesiastical frauds of the 3rd and 4th century! 

Humanists have known all along that no Saviour was put to 
death who took upon himself "the sins of the world"; that the 
Virgin birth referred to the zodiacal sign Virgo, and had nothing 
to do with any woman; that the hocus-pocus of mass and com- 
munion were christianised versions of rather repulsive pagan rites 
(see Sir J. G. Frazer's Golden Bough) indulged in by primitive 



tribes who imagined that it would give them strength if i^ 
consumed the "body and blood" of their religious victim 

Those immature, and far too trusting chuicfagoen who 
enamoured with the above described idigious candy-floss and loi( 
those priestly bubble-gums, are now furious that they have bes 
hoaxed all along the line! 

And, the wicked and cruel deception played on them, rantk 

But it was their own fault. Tney never challenged the ^ 
fables of their faith and never questioned the authority of the 
priests and bishops, who could only sustain their spintual be^ 
mony through perpetuating the ignorance and supendtkn i 
their flocks. 

Now, that Dr. Leslie Weatherhead has retired, he has joined 
the exclusive club of radicals and is prepared to make fun i 
those foolish and self-righteous churchgoers who--once upon i 
time — hung upon his utterances and swallowed his trivialijei 
His new book is entitled The Christian i4gno5ft'o— something of i 
contradiction in terms! 

Yes, let there be more light and honesty, particularly mxf 
the top-brass oi all denominations when, it is hoped, more dM 
devotees will be blowing hot and cold about the wicked way t 
which they have been cruelly deceived; it should result in a good 
increase in the number of Church resignations and a corTespixiil^ 
ing increase in the number of Agnostics, Humanists and SecuUiisti 

George R. Gofxms. 

VINCENT HALLINAN t. THE CATHOUC CHUCH 

At least once a year Vincent Hallinan makes his reasoned 
attack against the Roman Catholic Church. 

Hallinan, an atheist, who once was within a lisp of eoterini a 
seminary for the priesthood, changed his religious point of vies 
after reading Thomas Paine's Age of Reason, 

Each year, Hallinan spends a day in court in which be ton 
church dogma apart as "utter nonsense'* and shows bow the 6asi 
scares the gullible into trying to "bribe their way into Heaven" 
by leaving their fortunes to the Catholic Church. 

The Hallinan blast occurs in his suit contesting the viD <x 
David F. Supple. Supple died at 81 and left most of his $2OOi0J 
estate to Catholic charities, Hallinan has demanded that the 
Church oflicials reveal the precise geographical location of tt 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory they talk about. 

This year in his speech to the court Hallinan dedared that ite 
idea of life after death with rewards (Heaven) and punishroe^ 
(Hell) is a recent one, invented by the (Catholic Ciuich m 
"long after the death of Christ". 

He said that the Cliurch teaches that when you give money k 
it you are paving your way to Heaven. 

The court appearances cause too much local talk for the ^ 

to totally ignore them. So this year the San Francisco Chrom 

carried a brief report. It was buried at the bott(Mn of the u^ 

page of its third section. ^ 

—The Independent, New York, August!^ 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

Now, more than before, you have discovered the Church. ^« 
are not on the margin of the Church, in a certain sense youi^ 
at its centre, its heart For the Church loves the poor, the mt 
ing, the disinherited, the abandoned ... 

—Pope Paul VI to the gipsies (The G uardian, 27 /9i - 

TWO IMPORTANT KNGUINS 

Jessica Mitford's bestseller 
THE AMERICAN WAY OF I^ATH 

For this documentary on the cost of dying in the USA, the w^"" 
was accused of being a (Communist, and personally thretia*'^ 
before an appearance on TV. 

4s. plus postage 
SILENT SPRING 
Rachel Carson's warning against the "seemingly endless stream ^^ 
synthetic insecticides". 

"Essential reading for anybody who has not yet encoiuopf' 
if* — Colin McCall in THE Freethinker. 
5s. plus postage 
from The Freethinker Bookshop, 103 Borough High Streetj ^' 

ABORTION LAW REFORM ASSOCIATrON 
The meeting to be held on October 14th, has been unavokb"^ 
cancelled. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society ><>^[,^ 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be cn^ 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borouflji High Street, Loim» 
S.E.I. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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"he point is sometimes made that one is too ready to 
riticise the Roman Catholic Church. It is suggested that 
"cethinkers and others who are definitely and emj^ti- 
lUy anti-clerical are over-ready to find fault and not to 
oint out the benefits of the Papal Church to humanity at 
irge. This criticism has recently been made of the present 
'riter and it is suggested that he lacks personal acquain- 
ince with the Roman Church and that he is too ready 
) make ill-informed criti- r------—-rr'^-y::, ---:-■■.■:■: .^^—^r... 

isms of it. A consideration 
f this criticism has led him 
> set forth some of his free- 
linking charges against the 
Loman Catholic Church in 
tie form erf an indictment 
f its effects upon practical 
fe. - 

I indict the Roman Catho- 
c Church because it claims an infallibility of doctrine. At 
irst sight, this may appear to be a matto* for Roman 
^tholics themselves. It may appear to be of little moment 
hat the Council of Trent, supported by the Vatican Council 
f 1870, decreed the Church to be infallible. Yet, a con- 
ideration of the result (A this belief within the field of 
iteration will illustrate its results for human life. An in- 
dlible body holds the sole truth necessary for human 
alvation. It is therefore entitled to stamp out error. As 
. result, it has a black record for persecution and intoler- 
nce. It is possible to recall the Marian persecutions in 
England to recall a policy stain^ with blood. But it is 
Jso possible to recall the persecutions of French Hugue- 
lots or, more recently, the wartime record of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Yugoslavia or the persecution of Pro- 
estants in Spain. Viewed at the national level, the Church 
s an intolerant and persecuting body, a fact underlined 
)y the recent history of toleration in Spain and the Iberian 
^eninsula generally. 
^SaanuA Airogance 

I indict the Roman Catholic Oiurch because it pursues 
ts intolerant policy at the local and personal level. The 
conception of "No faith with heretics" may be one which 
s not officially taught as a dogma. But one has only 
;ot to enter into personal relationships with individual 
loman Catholics to witness the psychological effects of a 
relief acted upon and conmionly held. As individuals, 
hey are usuafly to be distinguished by their tight-lipped 
bigotry and their ignorant arrogance. Wherever they enter, 
IS into the state education system, trouble may be expected. 
It is a fact known to the present writo- that the "no faith 
«ath heretics" idea has to be pursued to a length whereby 
ndividual Roman Catholics will attempt to secure the dis- 
missal of Protestant or freethinking employees, frequently 
Jsing underhanded means to seek to achieve their end. We 
ftave known this happen both in the educational world 
ind elsewhere. One need not look only to the Roman 
^tholic rabbit-warrens to be found in the slums of Glas- 
gow or Liverpool to justify the remark. Again, the claim 
5f Catholic belief that the Church possesses an infallible 
doctrinal basis has led inevitably in practice at a time of 
change to a reckless indiflference to truth as a whole. As 
Dr. G. G. Coulton points out again and again, there is 
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a marked and lasting difference between "Qitholic truth" 
and "historical truth". Cardinal Gasquet or Fr. Thurston, 
SJ did not stand alone among Catholic historians who were 
wont to adapt their facts as it might suit them so to do. 
Indeed, it is a great pity that Dr. Coulton's many pam^dilets 
upon the subject are now out of print and unobtainable. 
TTie freethought movement might do far worse than to 
bring some (tf them back into circulation. Such medieval 
v-^^^^^^^ vv . -^^^ trades as those rooted in 

forged decretals or title 
deeds or in faked relics have 
emerged in the modem 
world into similar faking of 
fact where historical justifi- 
cation is needed for the 
Church's claims. A very 
good example was to be 
found some thirty years ago 
in the efforts of the Westminster Qitholic Federation to 
secure unhistorical and doctored changes in the school 
history books. It is merely a fact that an examination of 
this controversy over the years will justify the remark of 
the distinguished Unitarian divine. Dr. Martineau, that 
there is one grace which the Roman Catholic Qiurch 
always fails to reach and it is the grace of veracity. 
Pieame Groups 

I indict the Roman Catholic Qiurch because of its 
effects upon society g^erally. As it stands in relation- 
ship to the outside world, it works as a semi-secret society 
pursuing its own ends. It would be a good thing if more 
non-Roman Catholics knew of the existence and the 
activities of such bodies as the Knights of St. Columbus 
or of the Challenor Qub. It is difScult to believe that they 
would be satisfied with the social ^ects of Roman Catho- 
lic pressure groups upon society generally. This pressure 
which the Church exercises g^ierally is extended to such 
fields as education where Roman Catholicism has claimed 
completely undemocratic advantages by a demand for the 
right to contract out of the state system. It has been seen 
in the influence which the Church seeks to wield in the 
political field through the creation of pressure groups of 
members of Parliament, local councillors and the like. 
As is well known to readers of The Freethinker, it is to 
be seen in the activities of the Roman Ottholic Church in 
opposition to demands for family planning material to be 
circulated publicly and advice given where it is desired. 
Reform of the laws concerning abortion and divorce have 
become matters of public interest, but any activity in these 
directions is forced to withstand the bitter opposition of the 
Roman Catholic Oiurch. Not content with l^slating for 
its own members, this Church is only too anxious to impose 
its authoritarianism wherever it can secure its will. 

I indict the Roman Catholic Church for its policy over 
mixed marriages. It may be perfectly tme that the Ne 
Temere decree of 1907 did not apply to England. This 
concession was not due to Christian charity but to the far 
more certain fact that there is a law of criminal libel in 
this country, that the Enghsh legal system does not recog- 
nise the existence of the so-called Canon Law and that the 
writ of an English court of justice could even reach a 
Roman Qitholic bishop. But it is a fact that stringent 
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conditions are laid down concerning the marriage and that 
a failure to obey these conditions or to be married before 
a Roman Qitholic priest means that one is not married in 
the eyes of the Church. Readers of Graham Greene's 
Brighton Rock will recall that the point arises in the novel. 
But it may also be recalled that it is not unknown for 
priests in the less literate districts to pervert this canonical 
statement into a statement that the two people are merely 
not married, with the consequent upset and unhappiness 
which such a slanderous statement could create. Many 
years ago. it was activity of this type which led to a con- 
troversy between the Anglican Bishop David ot Liverpool 
and the Roman Catholic Archbishop Downey, a contro- 
versy which led at least one observer to remark that, 
whilst Dr. David argued like an English gentleman. Dr. 
Downey argued like a Roman QithoBc priest. The time 
has arrived when it should be made a criminal offence 
for anybody to claim that there is anything wrong in any 
way with any marriage which is recognised by the laws of 
England. It is the Common Law of England, the Royal 
law, and not the bastard Canon Law of the Roman Qitho- 
lic Church which controls the English scene. It should 
be strengthened in order to deal firmly with persons who 
behave in this manner. 
Crime 

Above all, I indict the Roman Catholic Church because 
it has produced the Roman Ottholics of England. There 
are a certain number of exceptions to any generalised 
statement but I am bound to look upon the communities 
of Papists as they exist in England today. In many cases, 
they compose the most ignorant classes within the com- 
munity. They make a contribution to the crime rate, both 
at the adult and the juvenile level, out of all proportion 
to their numbers. The chairman of the London Sessions, 
Mr. R. E. Seaton, remarked some years ago on the extent 
to which crime in London was due to Irish inmiigrants 
and it must never be forgotten that these immigrants are 
Roman Catholic to a man. A great deal is said by Roman 
Catholics concerning their battle for strict and traditional 
sex morals, but they keep quiet about the bastardy rates 
among their own women. A disregard for truth at the 
academic level is illustrative of a more general disr^ard 
where non-Catholics be concerned. Intolerant arrogance 
is the order of the day. One cannot forget that, some years 
ago in his bode. The Fcdth of a Catholic, the late Mgr. R. 
A. Knox remarked that it was the duty of Protestants 
to tolerate Qitholics since toleration was part of their 
creed. There was no like provision in Catholic belief so 
that Catholics are under no duty to tolerate Ptotestants. 
It is this illiberal bigotry which illustrates the situation 
in Spain, Portugal and other Roman Catholic countries 
todav. 

Wake up, John Bull, your freedom is at stake so far 
as this issue be concerned! The country is flooded with 
priests, monks and nuns. They claim prerogatives out of 
all proportion to their real numbers. A sect of dissenters 
possessing high but self-styled titles are demanding special 
privil^es which can only lead in the end to the sacrifice 
of democratic liberty at the hands of the Papal Church. 
John Bull made a had mistake when in 1829. he passed 
the Catholic Emancipation Act. He was giving an official 
recogniticHi to a foreign pontiff not invariably friendly to 
the government of this country. The result is that the 
Roman Catholic has a divided allegiance and is ready to 
follow the crypto-fascist policies of the Papacy. A very 
good example is to be seen in the support given during 
the Spanish Qvil War by the Roman Cktholic Oiurch in 
England to the murderous banditry of General Franco. 
As Lord Brookeborough once remarked of the Nortihem 



Irish situation, ninety-nine per cent oi Roman Catbolks 
are disloyal. One hias only to recall that this situatict 
exists in England today within a position where Catholb 
are in a minority. Imaginaticm boggles at the positicc 
which would come about if these people attained a majonn 
within the English secular state. The situation is not ooe 
which can be dealt with by old-fashioned Protestac: 
methods, for the rise of liberal rationalism has underci: 
the authority of the Protestant theology. The vaguenes 
of religious ethicists or reverant agnostics is worse tbac 
useless and it may even lead them to go cap in hand tc 
the Vatican lot discussion and recognition. A fighting 
and militant freethought movement sedng the Romao 
Catholic Church as a curse within European dvilisation 
can alone provoke suflScient militancy in response to daim! 
which are unhistorical, frequentiy anti-social and in some 
cases wholly inmioral when measured by the decencies d 
a democratic society. 

Religion in US Schools 

The United States Supreme Court in the Schempp case 
removed the notion that religion in the puUic sduol 
curriculum is forbidden. The decision made dear that 
responsible teaching about rdigion is a Intimate coocen 
of the schools. This is a chalice to the schools to seaicli 
for appropriate means to deal ^ectivdy with idigkn as 
one of history's greatest influences on the lives of wc^ 
Many have not done this, but some are cautkmsly and 
conscientiously exj^oring the Court's invitation to tcad 
objectively about rdigion. 

In Fort Wayne, Indiana, for example, 30 South Side 
High School seniors enrolled in ''The Bilde as Literature^, 
an elective course added for the second semester of the 
1964-65 school year. The course quickly spread to about 
20 Indiana public high sdhools. 

Several Pennsylvania school districts asked the advice 
of the State Department of Public Instruction on estab- 
lishment of Bible courses during the 1965-66 school year. 
The Lewistown School District proposed to sdiedofc two 
courses — one on the "Devdopment of Rdigions" for 
grades 9 through 12, and the other on ''lives of Great 
Religious Leaders" for grades 7 through 9. Upper Darb? 
Senior High School was expected to give a course oi 
"Bible History and literature*'. 

The Board of Education of the Bath-Richfidd Sdiooi 
District in Bath, Ohio, has adopted a statement of poo- 
ciples which permits the teachmg of religion in sal^ 
areas (literature, history) provided it is objective and that 
no indoctrination accompanies the instruction. Accordipi 
to the adopted policy, "The American heritage cannot b 
understood or appreciated without knowledge of the gitit 
religious and church influences.'* 

Bible readings are permissible along with readings of 
poetry, essays, and other great literature. Prayers miy 
not be a part of the directed school prpgranone, M 
"spontaneous expressions of devotion" will not be si?^ 
pressed. 

Members of the senior class will be granted use d 
school property for baccalaureate programmes, whidi tiiey 
will be permitted to sponsor; but attendance must be 
voluntary, and the school board will incur no finaociil 
obligation. 

Board President James S. Jackson explained to AoDcn* 

cans United the reasoning behind the baccalametf 

policy : "The board agreed that we could no bogff 

officially sponsor the baccalaureate service nor pay * 

(Concluded on page 340) 
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iocoRDiNG to my observation, the outstanding feature of 
iunmn society is its great restlessness. Urgency expresses 
tself everywhere. To kill time, fill time, is the diief con- 
em— after that of getting a living — of the majority of 
ersons, and a multiplicity of pursuits engages their leisure, 
1 order to appease the demon of unrest 
Religions found fertile soil in which to spread their roots, 
1 those ancient times when amenities were scarce. Nowa- 
ays those roots get much less nourishment, in spite of 
lany sedulous gardeners. Superstition has largely lost its 
ivour as means of expelling boredom, and modem know- 
xlge, though obstructed as far as possible by its religious 
pponents, has been the major force in its dethronement 
s sovereign salve. Though a good many continue to rely 
n [nous observances, far more get up to all manner of 
worldly*' diversions. As I see it, the whole human family, 
ive a particular class of idiot, indulges in some game or 
obby— dress it up in what odier terms one will— where- 
dth to assuage its occupational thirst. 
What, in simple language, are the religious bodies en- 
aged in but glorified pastimes? These differ from each 
ther, but are basically the same antidote for the restless- 
ess inherent in maiikind. While the bulk of civilised 
eoples divert themselves secularly, the devoutly religious 
ave their special form of entertainment, although they do 
ot, of course, acknowledged it as such. But what are 
^ligious observances, providing consolation and mental 
^reshment, but recreative media? Their practisers gratify 
leir ^oes as do those who seek secular satisfactions, and 
re participants in a mighty, if largely unfashionable hobby. 
To my mind, this game-playing is most strikingly illus- 
Tited by the Salvation Army. The uniformed members 
f this oiganisation, marching to the beat of the big drum 
nd the blowing of comets, impress me as big (mildren 
Qjoying a favourite game. It's a Utde pathetic to see them 
landing in a drcle in the street, trumpeting away and 
inging erf Jesus to an audience of one or two, or of none, 
low can it fail to penetrate into their heads, I wonder, 
lat they are just performing for themselves — that all their 
ressing up, drum ban^g, trumpeting and preaching for 
3 little, is a hollow farce, and that their belief in an al- 
lighty Lord who would suffer such nonsense is one huge 
bsurdity. 

They appear incapable of any such thought. Wrapped 
p in their sublime game, with its brigadiers, colonels, 
lajors and captains (sergeants and corporals are curiously 
kissing from this imitation army), they continue to play 
t soldiers, with the prospect of bliss in the sky at the end 
f their service, and thoroughly enjoy themselves, having 
loriously solved the problem of banishing care by un- 
)ading it on their Blessed Redeemer. 
An what a game our Catholic friends have, with their 
)saries, statues, confessionals, indulgencies, masses and 
aribly fascinating ritual. They have a king with three 
rowns on his head, and hosts of saints looking down 
om Heaven, able to work wonders for the asking. There's 
lenty to keep them interested, and they don't have to do 
nything about it with their brains. 
TTie great diversity of means by which the demcm of 
nrest is exorcisoj makes an absorbing study. A lot oi 
ec^le in this land spend an extrordinary amount of time 
t Bingo; a vast number watches television programmes; 
irs and coaches transport multitudes on outings; sport 
gures largely in the minds ot millions. Almost everyone 



has a tune-fiUing hobby. The Bingo addict with eyes glued 
on the numbered card, the angler, plying rod and line, the 
hiker, the television fan, public-house habitue, excursionist, 
all derive pleasurable rdnforcement against insidiously 
attacking boredom along with the mystic and conventional 
religionist. The latter, indeed runs with the hare and 
hounds when so inclined, and augments his spiritual pallia- 
tive with secular ones. 

The Atheist falls, least of all, into the cat^ory of those 
who have need to numb their irksomeness with alluring 
expedi^ts. He has rejected the religious soporific on deli- 
berate grounds— gone against it not through indifference 
or unreasoning prejudice, or instinctive preference for the 
comforts materialism aSords, but because ot carefully con- 
sidered objections to unscientific belief. His philosophy 
has been acquired through mthless self-analysis and hos- 
tility to the objectivel]^ incredible in all fields of thought. 
The humanities are ms paramount concern, and furnish 
him with ample mental exercise. His essential reflective- 
ness fortifies him, in ^eat d^ree, against restless urges. 
Least of all types, I think, he has need to resort to time- 
killing diversions althoufdi. from my knowledge of Atheist 
friends, he is by no means insensitive to the normal 
pleasures. I would absolve the great majority of his kind 
from needing to get a "kick" out of somethmg. Fearless 
introspection governs the Atheist's moods, and his com- 
mitment to the campaign for world emancipation from 
superstitious faiths and their hindrance of human reforms, 
is hardly of the nature of a pastime. 

I am not ccnnpetent to pronounce on the delights of 
Bingo, but it seems to me that lovers ot that absorbing, if 
scarcely brainy game, television watdiers, public-house 
haunters, fresh-air zealots, awheel and afoot, and partici- 
pants in the many other secular pastimes, still tibe worm 
of unrest to no less profit than the uniformed automatons 
that blare their trumpets to invisible audiences and shout 
salvation to unheeding ears. It seems to me that the ordin- 
ary man, minding his own business and ^joying his simple 
relaxations, makes a greater contribution to international 
brotherhood than missionising churchianity, inmiersed in 
its age-old diversion of shuttering the people's eyes against 
the searchlight of reason, with regard to its vaunted God. 

But still, humanity in general lacks a stabilising i^lo- 
sophy, and until the intellect (^ its swarming millicms is 
educationally developed, will incompletely cope with its 
inherent restlessness. Until, equipped with the faculty ot 
objective thinking; of honest self-examination; of unremit- 
ting opposition to both religious and secular sophistry; of 
total acceptance erf the arbitrament of reason — ^in short 
until able to avail himself of the rationalist armoury 
against the unintelligent pressures bequeathed him through 
centuries of mental misbreading, the normal perscm will 
fail to realise the full pot^tial of the outstanding intelli- 
gence on our speck in the univ^-se, and extract the major 
benefit from his amenities. 

Not only so, but the superstitions that have come down 
from the dark ages will receive continuous incentive to 
impose themselves on modernity. Cbmplacent ignorance 
will furnish personnel for religion's games. Salvationists 
will tmmpet, votary candles bum, supplicants kneel before 
statues and altars, prayer-wheds whirl, for many genera- 
tions, unless the voice of fre^ought can be brought tp 
the ordinary man's ear, clearly and strongly. 
(Continued on page 343) 
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This Belieying World 



Bernard Braden gave us in On the Braden Beat, (ATV 
October 2nd) a delightful parody ot the four Biblical 
Prcrfessors answering viewer's questions; and, just as they 
did he demolished Christianity with every answer. The 
show was good enough to make faithful Christians very, 
very angry, for if there is one thing which their religion 
cannot stand, it is being laughed at! Can't we have more 
(rf these parodies? 

The visit of the Pope to the USA was a triumph, not for 
Christianity, as some people think, but for the publicity 
experts in the Vatican. It more than put the Pope on the 
map, especially his plea for peace which was delivered 
in such a way as to give one the impression that he was 
the first man who made it. But if one reflects upon this 
clever advertisement for the Vatican, one is forced to ask 
whatever did that institution do in the past for peace? What 
is it doing now except uttering platitudes? 

Although hundreds of millions of people must have 
undergone it in the past, the Bishop of Woolwidi, Dr. John 
Robinson, (South London Press, 1/10/65) has only just 
found out that there is "hidden uncertainty" about the 
question of confirmation. Now we learn that Dr. Robinson 
has always suspected that "we confirm too many people". 
Stout unbelievers like us — and many who are not un- 
believers — have never really found out what confirmation 
ever does except give the clergy a little more unnecessary 
work. Incidentally, most of the inmates of our prisons 
must have been confirmed at one time or another, and 
what good did it do them? 

• 

The writer of the London Evening News "Saturday Reflec- 
tion" has discovered (25/9/65) that St Matthew who was, 
according to Holy Writ, a "publican", was actually "what 
we now call a white collar worker". In the Gospels, he is 
not actually shown in a pub, but "at the receipt of custom" 
— ^a distinction only understood by a thoroughgoing Chris- 
tian. However, Matthew invited his fellow tax-collectors 
to "a great feast" in honour of Jesus, and with that inimi- 
table turn of phrase which makes "our Lord" so great, 
Jesus insisted that he "came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance". And what does this prove? Why 
simply that "our Lord disregarded public opmion". Why? 
"In order to draw such people closer to their heavenly 
Father". Yet even these days, people resist the trip to 
their "Heavenly Father" for as long as they can. 

Will it be believed? At a school's mommg assembly two 
pop records were played instead of prayers and hymns 
{Daily Mirror, 30/9/65). And the impudence of doing 
such a thing was made greater because the mighty BBC 
itself had actually banned one of the records. One of the 
governors of the school described the affair as "appalling". 
In spite of this, another governor declared he would stand 
by the headmaster. But what would the students who are 
never consulted say? They would rather, we are sure, 
prefer to hear one pop record than a hundred fervent 
prayers. 

Over a hundred miniature bottles of whisky, gin, vodka 
and brandy were we learn from an unidentified newspaper 
cutting— "blessed at the altar of the 1.000-year-old St. 
Michael's Church at St. Albans (Herts)" on October 10th. 
They were the gifts of licensees in the town, who held a 
special service to coincide with the church's harvest festival. 
And two licensees read the lessons. The miniatures will. 



we are mformed, "be added to the harvest produce to it 
distributed to old people in the parish". But why «i. 
miniature bottles? Is a Christian licensee's spirit of cham. 
under-procrf? 

RELIGION IN US SCHOOLS 

(Concluded from page 338) 

minister. However* if a class on its own initiative nu} 
hoM a dance, a play, or a basketball game why may noi 
the seniors hold their own service prior to oomnxnct- 
ment? . . . Obviously, attendance must not be required." 

Perhaps one of the most creative and ambitious pro- 
grammes in the country is that conducted by a hi^ schod 
English teacher in Newton, Massachusetts, Thay» S. 
Warshaw. He has introduced the Bible as "a sount 
book for the humanities". 

Professor Warshaw declares : "A knowledge of tbc 
Bible is essential to the pupil's understanding of aUuskx^ 
in literature, in music, and in the fine arts; in news media. 
in entertainment, and in cultured conversation." 

His procedure is simple. Three times a week the pupib 
have reading assignments from some portion of the Bibb 
Two ground rules apply : interpretation must not be dfe- 
cussed, and the King James Version will be used because 
of its familiarity. 

In discussions of the Bible passages the pupils hear 
about John Steinbeck's Nobel prize-winning The Pearl: 
Alan Paton's Cry, the Beloved Country: John MiltM's 
Paradise Lost; Ernest Hemingway's Nobel prizc-winniDg 
The Old Man and the Sea; Herman MelviUe's Moby W 
with its Ishmael, Ahab, and Elijah; William FauDcners 
Absalom, Absalom; Marc Connelly's Green Pastures; and 
scores of other great works. 

The classes also learn the origin of sudi expressions as 
"the patience of Job", "a doubting Thomas", "a Nimrod", 
"a Judas", "a Jonah", "a Lazar", "an Ananias", ani 
"Adam's apple". 

Pupils hear music ranging from Negro spirituals aKl 
folk songs to oratorios like Handel's Messiah. Thee 
are "canvasses by Titian. Rubens, Veronese, Tiepo': 
Rembrandt, El Greco, Murillo, Brunei, and Bosd 
murals by Michelangelo, Donatello, del Verrocchio. a»i 
Bernini; reliefs by Brunelleschi and Ghiberti; en^viif 
by Diirer, Dot6, and Lucas van Leyden; and movie stBs 
of a Hollywood Biblical epic." All these art forms require 
some Biblical knowledge for a full appreciation. 

At the end of the study the pupils are given a chance 
to express themselves on paper. One wrote: *Toda? 
especially, when the Bible — and whether to read it « 
schools — is seemingly forever in and out of courts i 
our country, how can a person form an intelligent ofijos^ 
if he doesn't even know what is inside the covers? Sntf 
the laws of our land are based in part on those in Serf 
ture, doesn't it seem reasonable that it wouM profits 
person to study the Book [the Bible] that has had sudias 
effect on our country?" 

[Reprmted from Church and State, Sept^nber 1965] 

REVISED VERSION 

Because of the late harvest the congr^ation at the p^ 
church at Ladock, near Truro, Cornell, rrfused to ^ 
the Ime of the hymn "All is safely gathered in" at tb^ 
harvest festival service. Instead, by agreement with^ 
vicar, the Rev. Edwin Urquhart, they sang ^'Some is saro' 
gathered in". 

—Sunday Express (lO/lO ^^ 
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OUTDOOR 

Idinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound)— Sunday afternoon and 

evening : Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
ondon Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 

(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Baricer. 

L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 

(Tower Hfll). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
yfanchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday^ 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn.: 

Messrs. Collins, Woodoock, and others, 
ferseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 
foith London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
fottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOK 
ristol Humanist Group (Kelmscott, 4 Portland Street, Clifton), 

Sunday, October 24th, 7.45 pjn. : Informal Discussion, 
jngston and Surbiton Branches NSS (The White Hart Hotel, 

Kingston Bridge), Friday, October 22nd, 8 p.m.: Mrs. A. J, 

Walker, "Freethou^t in Poetry", 
eicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 15 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, October 24th, 6.30 p.m. : B. B, Pinder, "More Holiday 

Pictures", 
farble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenters' Arms, Seymour Place, 

London, W.l), Sunday, October 24th, 7.30 p.m.: Professor 

Hyman Levy, "The American Situation", 
outh Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square, London, W.(;.l), Sunday, October 24th, 11 ajn.: 

Lord Sorensen, "Democracy on Triar\ 

Tuesday, October 26th, 7.30 p.m. : Norman Sheppard, "Educa- 
tion for Responsibility and Good Conscience". 

Notes and News 

luMANiSTS, said Professor A. J. Ayer, President oi the 
Iritish Humanist Association, in a BBC interview on 
tetober 9th, are trying to solve the great human problems 
f our time, and there was no necessary reason why they 
hould not co-operate with Christians and others who 
^ere working for the same ends. But he was opposed to 
le tenets of the Christian faith because he believed them 
> be false. Humanism was, in fact, a belief in the 
ufficiency of human reasoning as the basis of personal 
nd social life, and a refusal to rely on belief in the exis- 
5nce of God. It was not negative, though Humanists 
'ere certainly opposed to theological belief. The basis 
f Humanism was positive: a belief in man's capacity to 
ve a good life and help others to do so. The interview, 
dth Kenneth Harris, was the first of a series of six to be 
roadcast on Saturday mornings. 

o WE were not entirely alone in being unimpressed by 
^ope Paul VI's address to the United Nations! It re- 
linded the nominally Roman Catholic editor of the New 
tatesman, Paul Johnson, of a speech by Sir Anthony 
iden: "it said the right things in a totally unmemorable 
/ay'*. Indeed the only pomt at which the Pope "departed 
rom universally accepted cliches was in his reference to 
drth control, where he appeared to come down on the 



side of the reactionaries" (8/10/65). The suggestion that 
we should increase food supplies rather than limit births 
was, Mr. Johnson said, "one of the hoariest fallacies of 
our time. We have to do both simultaneously". More- 
over, the Pope's rejection erf birth control was "incon- 
sistent with his plea for peace". Population increase is 
"a primary cause of international tension". 

• 

The Pope might reply that people should use the so-called 
"natural" methods of birth control, but these were far too 
complicated. And Mr. Johnson recalled that an Ameri- 
can Catholic lady was "so worried by her inability to 
practice the complex 'rhythm' method that she suffered 
a recurrent dream in which a cardmal sat on the end of 
her bed working a set of traflSc lights! " 

Trog's cartoon in the Observer (10/10/65) showed two 
Catholic prelates — one Chinese— against the background 
of the Vatican and with the Pope in the foreground. "And 
if the Holy Father does go to Oiina", the Chinese prelate 
was saying, "it should telp him make up his mind about 
birth control". 

• 

Come to think erf it, Michael Frayn, Trog's colleague cm 
the Observer, was another who was unimpressed by Pope 
Paul's speech. "I'm glad the Pope's against war", Mr. 
Frayn wrote. "Because so am I, and so is Horace Morris, 
and so are quite a number of other people I know". All 
the same he thought it only fair to point out that the Pope 
was not the first to declare himself in favour of peace. 
The TV actor Patrick McGoohan had done so in the TV 
Times but "by some fluke" he missed the headlines. 

• 

Some New Statesman readers — one non-Catholic — had, 
we noted a fortnight ago, objected to Mr. Johnson's image 
of the Pope's hand reaching for the hot line to the Holy 
Ghost. Michael D. White of Paris, in a letter to the paper 
(8/10/65) found it disturbing that a non-Catholic should 
be upset by the remark which "tasteless or not" was true. 
Accordmg to Catholic dogma, Mr. White pointed out, the 
Pope can speak mfallibly on faith or morals and "it is 
odd that he should be reluctant to avail himself of this 
facility" to make a pronouncement on birth control. But 
Mr. White's second point was more serious: "Apart from 
the New Statesman, there seems to be no public forum in 
which any criticism or confutation of the Catholic Church 
can now be made". There ought not, Mr. White said, "to 
be any more danger from the Catholic Church in England 
than there is from the Communist Party" but Catholic 
influence seemed to be growing and the position would 
only be healthy "so long as the Pope is taken no more 
seriously by non-Catholics than 'Uncle Joe' or 'Mr. K' 
were by non-conmiunists". 

• 

There were only 9,000 Muslims in this country in 1889, 
when the Begum Shah Jehan gave £15,000 for a British 
mosque in Woking, Surrey. Now, mainly due to post-war 
immigration, the number is 175,()00. Ajiother mosque is 
planned for a site in Regent's Park presented by King 
George VI in 1944, but it has not yet materialised. One 
design was rejected by the Royal Fine Arts Conunission 
in the 1950s because it clashed with the Nash terraces. 
Recently, the Sunday Times reported (10/10/65) that the 
Malasian and Pakistani High Conmiissioners and the 
Ambassadors of Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Republic (who comprise the planning sub-committee of the 
Central London Mosque) had decided to throw open for 
competition the design for the new mosque. So a minaret 
may yet rise over the trees in Regent's Park. 
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The Enigma of Morality 



By LEON SPAIN 
(USA) 



Controversial expressions have recently been given 
"voice" in The Freethinker pertaining to the pros and 
cons c^ the matter of morality, with particular emphasis 
upon Christian morality — or what is popularly acknow- 
ledged to be Christian morality. And while Christian 
theology, in its cardinal dogmas and ramifications, has been 
laid to rest, at least among many professed Rationalists. 
Atheists, Agnostics and Freethinkers, the ghost of Chris- 
tianity, in its "moral guise", arises for more or less post- 
humous justification, and also, to cause controversy among 
the Rationalist fraternity of the present day. 

I cannot claim to pass criticism upon the pros and cons 
of Christian morality with calm, Olympian detachment, and 
without a vestige of partiality. But from my point ot 
vantage I feel that what is conmionly called Christian 
morality will be more difficult to put to rest than the body 
of dogma from which supposedly it emanated. It seems, 
further, that the acknowledged preachments of Christianity 
are not merely the social stock-in-trade of conventional 
spokesmen for Christianity, but that many who profess the 
Rationalist attitude are to some degree bedevilled by the 
time-honoured shibboleths and mottoes of Judaeo-Chris- 
tian morality. 

I believe, however, that the esteem which undoubted 
Rationalists have evinced, at least for some aspects of 
Christian morals and ethics, is a hold-over from childhood 
indoctrination, or from ideas which they have imbibed 
from the context (rf their social environment. Early child- 
hood training exercises an unconscious influence, and 
sentimental attachments instilled early in life are hard to 
dispense with. A professed Atheist of my acquaintance 
experiences what he terms "a nostalgia and sentimental 
reflex" when he visits the scenes of his childhood and 
early upbringing. I feel that I am fortunate when I say 
that I had few, if any, childhood preconceptions to aban- 
don with regard to Sunday school or religious morality, 
or the principal aspects of reli^ous dogmas which are 
overtly or subtiy indoctrinated during diildhood, and even 
throughout life. 

Theologians, in many instances and among the highest 
rank, candidly admit that their basic dogmas and tenets 
have been undermined with the inexorable march ot veri- 
fied knowledge and discovery; but they aim to keep the 
domain of what they term morals and ethics forever in 
their stewardship. They are the temporal means of ccwi- 
veyance of divine revelation, at least in regard to man*s 
relationship to his fellow man, and the duties and obliga- 
tions which he owes "his Creator", "the Infinite**, or "the 
Absolute". Just how these terrestrial mortals have arro- 
gated to themselves the super-human function of being 
the pipe-lines to the Infinite or the Absolute, will be better 
left for them to explain; but it is difficult for me to conceive 
— with my human limitations — what information, spurious 
or authoitic derived from the Infinite or Absolute would 
be of any value with respect to human relationships in all 
their diversity. 

However, just as the theologians have relinquished their 
monopoly in expounding upon the founding of the universe, 
and the interpr^ations of many of its functions, so 
they will be compelled to relinquish their credentials as 
being the custodians of dRicial morality. But it must not 
be overlooked that, while our current crop of theological 
authorities are. by and large, laying principal stress upon 



the greater need for "Christian morals and ethics", roon 
than a little dose of theological superstitition b held k 
store for the uncritical, unwary, or anyone else who g 
receptive to it 

Christian morality is the morality, par excellence, d 
the ideal of celibacy, total human self-denial, and complete 
scorn for the body and its needs. It is wrong to r^ 
it as the initiator and prompter of the sex ethic of rooKv 
gamy, although Christianity is always seemin^y credhed 
with this. The interpolations which modem spokesnea 
for Christianity are rendering in its behalf, with regard to 
the issue of sex, are nothing more than the interpretatioos 
and pronouncements of a more enlightened day and ^^ 
and are not to be found in Christian doctrines from te 
earliest days and growth. Christian morals, divorced fros) 
its antiquated sex ethic, cannot be justified as a sodaJ 
doctrine. For just as it put a bligjit upon the relatioDshii) 
of the sexes during the height of its social power, so h 
has rendered a distinct disservice to the evolution of hmnaii 
society by its alleged "eternal decrees", and the sup^dlious 
and dictatorial attitude of its c^dal spokesmen. 

The Ten Commandments, which have booi held fortit 
as the foundation of all future ^ical codes, were most 
conducive to an early static society. And fulsome praise 
of the Sermon on the Mount is just as nonsensical as tbe 
contents of the Sermon itself. It is ridiculous in its es%Dce, 
and would be more ridiculous if it were ever apfrfied. T^ 
Sermon on the Mount can hardly be said to extol the 
finer traits of human charact^, and could, if put into ohd- 
plete practice, well-nigh cause individual disint^ratioo d 
character, and be further conducive to tiie fullest inroad? 
of crime in modem society. It is, I feel, more than a lit* 
mistaken to say that Christianity enhanced human dignk) 
and promoted mutual respect among men and women, 
for, among other things, it did not condenm slavery. < 
held women in the most abject inferiority and cont^ 
and has done more than its share to {M'omote dissensic^ 
and strife since its official establishment 

Christian morals, it cannot be denied, have always \d 
undertones and overtones of the morality of Mrs. Gnind? 
It was so pre-occupied with the Puritamcal aspects d so. 
that it had nothing else to offer in the way of guMance ^ 
human affairs. In the mmds of most people, morakar^ 
principally, or entirely, identified with matters pertaflffl? 
to sexual relationships and the conditions und^ whick 
these are accordingly governed. I feel there is a vast arfl 
of Uiought dealing with the "hows", "oughts", ^ 
"shoulds" of human relationships, and that that aspect d 
human relationships dealing with sexual affairs is only * 
part — and perhaps a small part — of the total. Ttectf 
no dening that a wholesome and sounder sex ethic is M 
desirable and necessary in an evolving industrial dvil^ 
tion, but official Christianity, has nothing constnictive ^ 
offer. 

Perhaps it could be facetiously commented that ^ 
founders of Christianity and thdr numerous spokesffles^ 
in their revelationary delusions and misunderstood ph^^ 
logical promptings, were receiving erroneous pip^&^ 
information from the Infinite and the Absolute. * 
their dogmatic preachments of an absolute sex educ^ 
morality, applicable to all [daces and time. But proerc' 
will be made in the total sfdiere of human relatioDS. ^ 
its basic causes will be secular; 
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The Emperor^s Clothes of Theology 

By GREGORY S. SMELTERS 



k) YOU remember the sartorial quacks in Hans Andersen's 
dry-tale about "The Emperor's Qothes"? They pain- 
takingly went through all the motions of wearing and 
laking wonderful invisible clothes for the emperor to wear, 
nd when they had finally dressed him up, and all the 
Durtiers present were unctuously pretending to admire 
le garments, cmly a small child cried out, "The emperor 

naked! " 

For two millenia the Hebrew-Christian theologians 
ive beai going through all the identical motions — 
jrbal, written, printed processes of describing and demon- 
rating their invisible article, "God". It is only now that, 
•r the first time in the history of Christianity, a theo- 
gian ^outs to his own brethren the obvious truth, 
?ou're naked! ", and wants them to be ridiculed by pro- 
ssional ccnnedians! 
The theologian is Dr. Thomas J. J. Altizer, Professor 

Bible and Religion at Emory University, Atlanta, 
eorgia; and in his contribution to New Theology, No. 1 
idited by M. E. Marby and D. G. Peerman, New York: 
acmillan) he writes: "The doctrine of God is the 
Imperor's Qothes' of modem theology, and it is a pity 
at no ironist has arisen to portray the nakedness of our 
m theologians". 

All the 33 articles collected in two booklets (Nos. 1 and 2) 
paperbacks by the editors of The Christian Century 
BA) from current international wcwk in theology and 
lied fidds — perfectly illustrate the analogy with Ander- 
n's fairy-tale. Starting with the first article, "How is 
leology Possible?" by Professor John Macquarrie of 
lasgow University, and ending with the last one, "Christ 
d Christ Figure in American Fiction", by Dr. R. Det- 
jrler erf Florida University, they all go through the 
mplicated vertel weaving about "God"; but the god 
ey all mean is the god of the Jewish-Christian Bible, 
e West Semitic god Yahweh (alias Jehovah) who incar- 
ted himself into a Jew, called Yehoshuah the Anointed 
5SUS the Christ) by the aid (rf his own breath-soul, called 
e Holy Ghost. "The God of Jesus and of His followers 

indeed Yahweh of Moses and of Israel" {Hebrew 
digion, by Oesterley and Robinson, SPCK. London, 
52). 

The "Emperor's Qothes*' is, then, the god Yahweh 
'los Jesus), but — like the quacks and the courtiers in the 
iry-tale — all the theologians pretend that then: invisible 
tide, "God", is not a myth of the Middle Eastern folk- 
re. 

A semantic muddle started two millenia ago with the 
inslation of the Hebrew phrase Yahweh ha-elohim 
lich meant "the mighty one Yahweh", into the Greek 
ptuagint as Kyrios ho theos ("Lord the god") and later 
:o the Latin Vulgate as Dominus Deus OT-ord God"), 
ding up in European Bible versions as "the Lord God". 

all this "god-talk" was rooted only in Greek and Latin, 
od" tho-e being a term for the highest rank of mythical 
ings, possessing a proper name. But the Hebrew 
>him meant not "gods", but all mythical beings without 
jtinction: gods, goddesses, angels, devils, demons, 
uits, ghosts (see Oxford Hebrew-English Lexicon). It 
IS the influx of Gentiles into the Jewish-Christian Church 
It necessitated the introduction of a Trinitarian confes- 
►n at baptism (Matthew 28, 19), whereas for a Jew whose 
lief in the Father Yahweh and Yahweh's ruah (breatii- 
Lil, or Holy Ghost) could be taken for granted, the con- 



fession that Jesus was a heavenly "Anointed" sent by 
Yahweh had sufficed. 

But this "Emperor's Clothes" illusion is not the only 
fallacy which makes "a distinction between godly and 
godless men, i.e. between those who believe in God revealed 
in Jesus Christ and those who do not so believe" (New 
Theology No. 2). All the theologians assume and talk of 
their omniscient and omnipotent "God", but again all 
pretend that omniscient does not cancel out omnipotent, 
as is obviously the case. 

The sense of omniscience implies an eternal, unchange- 
able course of absolutely all events in the universe, 
including all the behaviour of the fancied omniscient 
being himself who allegedly knows all past, present, and 
future events. If his knowledge is true, then everything 
is bound to happen exactiy as was truly foreknown, and 
nothing can be logically altered. The omniscient being 
himself is bound to be an automaton, helplessly following 
out his own foreknowledge about himself. He is not 
omnipotent to alter his true foreknowledge. Thus by the 
logic of the dogma of Yahweh's omniscience there unescap- 
ably follows that all worship and prayers are utterly 
useless, since absolutely nothing can be altered in the 
course of whatever is happening. But it is exactly the 
revenue from worship and prayers that sustains the Church; 
and the realisation among believers of their utter futility 
will speedUy end organised religion among thmking people. 
Professor Nielsen {New Theology, No. 1) claims, too, that 
"Atheistic religion is irraticMial and therefore ou^t to be 
abandoned"! 

I have outlined only two basic challenges (rf modem 
society to Christian religion. Further challenges are that 
"existence" is nothing at all if not existence in space-time- 
matter, since the opposite of "somcthing-somewhere-some- 
time" is "nothing-nowhere-never"; and that "God" is a 
label whose referent is another label "Yahweh", or "Zeus", 
etc., whidi in turn have no referents at all in the universe. 
The theologians ignore these distinctions, and fallacies 
result. 

This does not mean that New Theology Nos. 1 and 2 
are not worthy of diligent study by Secularists. The 
articles are lively, interesting, startling, but their interest 
is all the sort the motions of those sartorial quacks could 
have claimed; the interest in studying a clever sleight-of- 
hand of a variety-show magician. 

PLAYING GAMES 

{Continued from page 339) 

Let us recognise that without the accession of enormous 
funds to the secular societies, this can not be brought 
about. One dedicated millionaire, financing the gratis 
mtroduction of rationalist publications to our vast com- 
munity, would strikingly change the face of things. This 
fantastic contingency apart, means must be found to emu- 
late the churches in harnessing themselves to big business 
interests, in order that the great sums necessary for the 
effective propagation of humanist ideals can be acquired. 

Within our ranks it should be possible to find the 
acumen to launch commercial enterprises, which after the 
fashion of the big stores and supermarkets, could ulti- 
mately yield great profits. Within our ranks it should be 
possible to devise the means of raising capital for such 
enterprises. There must be people among us who run 
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lucrative businesses and have substantial funds at their 
command. Our cause would deserve to fail if it could 
enlist none such to lay the foundations ol freethou^t's 
powerhouse. There must be the devotional will to win 
the material means ctf success that characterises the reli- 
gious institutions. 

Otherwise, when the spectres ot primitive belief should 
have disappeared, we shall be but a whisper in the corri- 
dors of time, and the Churches will still be playing their 
games, inimical to intellectual progress and mankind's true 
amenities. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

FRIDAY THE TlflRTEENTH 

In The Freethinker for October 8th it seems that T. Hill has 
let enthusiasm run away with him, IS x 2& = 365i is a house 
that will not go. It is unfortunate for Mr. Hill that 13 months 
of 28 days will not add up correctly. It may "do" for him, but 
not for a mathematician. Unfortunately the earth turns 365i 
times each time it circles the sun, which accounts for "tw«ity- 
nine days each leap year". There have been many attempts to 
reform the calendar, I think that 13 months has been mentioned 
before, but the odd quarter-day seems to fox most arrangements. 
It is evident that Mr. HilPs article was publish^ without due con- 
sideration. 
Thanks to Mr. Hill for making us think — but to little ^ect. 

G. L. Dickinson. 
[An extra day every four years is, of course, a corollary of the 
\3-month calendar — ^Ed]. 

THE MAN JESUS 

Mr. Smith's letter in The Freethinker (8/10/65) reminds me of 
the time when, as a youth, I used to express my unbelief to some 
young evangelists who, like Mr. Smith were horrified. Was I 
not aware that Mr. Gladstone believed in every word and comma 
in the Bible? Did I have the impudence to disagree with Mr. 
Gladstone? Had I a millionth part of the intelligence of Mr. 
Gladstone? — and so on. 

I am very pleased to tell Mr. Smith that I did not care two 
hoots for Mr. Gladstone, as even then big names did not scare me, 
nor do they now. I do not believe in devils, angels and the 
miracles of Jesus, though he wants us to do so because Sir James 
Frazer and Mr. R. Smith do. I insist on evidence, and Sir James 
never gives us any. Nor does Mr. Smith. 

In any case, instead of writing a very laudatory introduction to 
Dr. Couchoud*s book. Sir James should have annihilated it with 
argument. 

Perhaps Mr. R. Smith would like to try. 

H. CUTNER 

May I with the Editor*s permission pen a few notes on a point 
raised by Mr. Micklewri^t in his recent debate with Dr. Soper. 
The discussion was conducted in a friendly genial atmosphere 
that reflects credit on both sides. With our reviewer I agree that 
Dr. Soper was on the defensive, but in his opening remark on the 
historic Jesus Mr. Micklewright made a statement that seem^ 
very weak indeed. What do we know of the historic Jesus except 
a few fragments collected thirty or forty years after his decease? 
A life of Jesus cannot be written because the knowledge for such 
an undertaking does not exist. 

True! But if we are asked to reject an historic Jesus on these 
grounds then likewise we can dismiss many other figures from 
history on the same basis. After all what do we know of Plato 
or Aristotle or Plutarch or many other figures of the past, except 
a few fragments left by friends or interested parties. Would Mr. 
Micklewright be prepared to do this? I cannot think so. And 
thirty or forty years is not such a long time to reflect back on 
past events as many can testify. When Sir Walter Scott wrote 
Waverley\ A Tale of The '45 he was able to collect information 
from people who were alive during that sad episode in Scottish 
history. 

Boswell was supplied with Johnsoniana by people who remem- 
bered Johnson when he was an infant. And Charles Dickens was 
able to recall incidents and places from his childhood days. 

If the early Christians were illiterate, and this is by no means 
proven, then the faculty of memory was probably better developed 
than today. We have no reason to suppose that in this respect 
they were our inferiors. This of course can be disputed but I 
believe it a point worth considering. 

Many "lives" of Jesus have been attempted since the days of 



Dean Farrar and Ernest Renan but none of them can be oBd 
biography in the strict and literal sense. They are but attenp 
at reconstruction as every biblical scholar, both in and outsde 
the Church admits today. What we call the Gospels ait tic 
scattered anecdotes or sayings or "Lx>gics'' o^ected k)Q| af^ 
their author had passed from the human scene. True many p^ 
appear in the story but someone made an attempt at briugioi tc 
remembrance the almost forgotten details of this wai)deTr4 
"Messiah". 

In Marie 6, a remark by a bystander is recorded, ''Is not iIib 
the carpenter the Son of Mary, and brother of James, and Jos& 
and Judas and Simon? and are not his sisters here with us?" 

Had Jesus been a myth it se^ns to me that this passage wouk 
not have appeared in the Gospel narrative. And further tbe inci- 
dent of the overthrow of the money changers in the tempb is too 
realistic and in keeping with the genial character of Jesos to be 
a solar or any other variant of the myth story. 

One important detail is generally overiooked in this controversy 
regarding the historical Jesus. During the bitter stno^e betvtai 
the Roman and the Jew culminating in the fall of Jemsaka 
70 AD, many thousands of Jews were killed and many of tbe 
moderates left Palestine never to return. Thus other posaWe 
avenues of information were lost almost from the start Ox 
seldom hears arguments about Apollo or Jupiter or the fairy land 
of ancient mythology — but no figure has ever roused such oceas 
of literature, argument and defence and denial as tbe peisoa 
known or unknown, who has gone down in history as Jesus i 
Nazareth. 

This is an indisputable fact, and to dismiss the Gospels as mefe 
fiction, including the Acts also, is not a reasoned analysis Ni 
wishful thinking which so many of the Mythicists are fond of. 

No Mr. Micklewright! your defence of the Secularist stand- 
point was good, but in regaird to the historical Jesus question yoei 
"thirty or forty years" will not do. 

E Mawod 
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N 1493, Pope Alexander VI (Rodrigo Borgia), issued a 
apal bull by which the just discovered New Worid was 
ivided between the Iberian empires, Spain and PcMtu^. 
br this was the decade that witnessed the epoch-makmg 
oyages of discovery to East and West that inaugurated 
lodern. as distinct from medieval history. Only the pre- 
ious year, the Genoese mariner, Christopher Columbus, 
ying the flag of Castille, had discovered (cw should we 

ow say rediscovered?) • — ^ — — 

Lmerica when en route to 
le Far East. To the end 
f his days, Columbus per- 
sted in the belief that all 
e had done was to reach 
Lsia by the Western sea 
oute. And in 1498. the 
ortuguese navigator, Vasco »_ 
a Gama did actually suc- 
ked in reaching India by the Cape route. In 1493, 
cxx)rdingly, the famous (or mfamous) Borgia (1492-1503), 
ho had originally bribed the cardinals to elect him as 
ope, divided the entke present and prospective New World 
etween Spain and Portugal. Incidentally, this decision 
E a Spanish pope (for the Borgias are stated to have been 
f mixed Spanish and Moorish origin) did not meet with 
niversal approval among the rulers of Christian Europe, 
or one royal theologian, Francis I of France, went on 
xx)rd with the notable comment that he "would like to 
jse the clause in the will of Adam which divided the New 
/orld in perpetuity between Spain and Portugal'*. 
lew WoiMs for OU 

Early in the last century, the English statesman, George 
'anning, made the historic remark that he "had called a 
few World into being in order to redress the balance of 
le Old". Whilst this remark itself was original, it will be 
^n that the fact behind it was far from being so. Through- 
ut the 16th and subsequent centuries, the Roman Catholic 
hurch had done just that in the Americas! For those 
evout and utterly ruthless sons of Holy Church, the Span- 
h Conquistadors, Cortez, Pizarro. etc, who conquered 
[)uth and Central America throughout the 16th century, 
::tually conquered a New World in both the geographical 
ad spiritual sense. They ruthlessly tortured the unhappy 
idian subjects of Montezuma (of Mexico) and the Incas 
f Peru, in order to save their immortal souls! For the 
panish Conquistadors looted America with such drastic 
lorougjiness for "the greater glory of God" (as their 
»uit allies phrased it) and for the temporal profit of Holy 
hurch, no less than for that of His Most Catiiolic Majesty 
le King of Spain. 

Between 1500 and this present date, Rome has re- 
>vered a "New World" in compensation for the loss of 
) much of the Old World to the Protestant Reformation. 
1 Paraguay, between 1600 and 1768, the Jesuits controlled 
hat is still probably the most complete clerical theocracy 
/er ruled by men of European origin, whilst at least until 
icent years Rome was by far the greatest landowner in 
atin America, just as she had been in medieval Europe 
rfore the Protestant Reformation. In actuality the Middle 
iges have only ended in Latin America within living 
lemory. 



VIEWS ANDOPINIQNS 



The Drift From Rome 



By F. A. RIDLEY 



However, it would appear that nowadays the Middle 
Ages are no longer synonymous with the ages of faith. This 
at least is the very definite conclusion of an article that has 
just appeared in the (presumably Catholic) Dublin Sunday 
Press (10/10/65). entided "Crisis in South America". Its 
place of origin is surely significant, for the Irish are the 
Catholic missionaries par excellence, (This self-same issue 
tells us that there are at present 1,400 Irish mission- 
— aries in Africa alone! ) This 

crisis is c^ a spiritual, or 
more precisely. Catholic 
kind. For the article is 
written by a Roman Catho- 
lic missionary in Brazil who 
had formerly worked in 
Africa, Fr. John Jordan. 

It is, it may be added, 
singularly frank and out- 
spoken, and the clerical author is presumably an adher^it 
of the Ecumenical movement within the Catholic Church, 
his numerous references to contemporary Protestant activi- 
ties in South America are entirely without the ecclesiastical 
intolerance which would undoubtedly have marked refer- 
ences to the intrusion of Protestant "heretics" into the 
traditional domain ot the "One True Church" in those 
r^ons only a few years ago. 
The Ref onnatioD reaches Sooth America 

For it becomes abundantiy clear from the numerous 
facts and figures that he quotes, that as in Europe during the 
16th century, the Protestant Reformation has arrived in 
Latin America during the second half of this 20th century. 
Moreover, to judge from his own frank admissions, the 
Church of Rome in this year of grace is as ineffective, if 
not as corrupt, as it was when the Protestant Reformers 
first raised the standard of revolt in the days of the Bor- 
gias. Today, to add insult to injury — according to this 
Catholic missionary author — ^Protestant missions (he does 
not specify which precise denominations) are currently 
trespassing with conspicuous, even spectacular success 
upon the very American terrain which in 1493 Alexander 
bestowed "in perpetuity" upon the Iberian Catholic emigres 
of Spain and Portugal. Trespassing on the Borgias* terrain! 
A Sphtoal yacmm 

It would appear self-evident from this outspokenly 
frank admission, that Fr. John Jordan, is that perhaps 
rara avis, a completely honest cleric (or else a crypto- 
Protestant! ). For he does not mince matters at all. He 
refers to the present crisis of the Catholic Church in Latin 
America as "a spiritual tragedy, to my mind the greatest 
of all", and adds that the current position of Rome in 
South America can only be described as "desperate". 
Latin America, he says, "has one third of the baptised 
members of the Catholic Church — ^about one hundr^ and 
sixty million in all, in material and spiritual need". Then, 
after discussing a recent Protestant report on South 
America shown to him by a Protestant missionary friend, 
he adds: "The conclusions of the report were that the 
Catholic Church had had the South American for four 
c^turies, and at the end of that vast period of time had 
left him exactly where it had found him, in the ditch without 
pastors for his soul, without schools for his mind, without 
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hospitals for his body and without skill for his hands*'. 

In brief. Rome had found a vast spiritual vacuum in 
South America and had maintained one there ever since; 
surely a succinct outline of history from a Rcnnan priest 
who IS an eye-witness c^ what he describes. 

Nature, however, abhors a vacuum, and so apparently, 
do Protestant missionaries. For. according to the Catho- 
lic man on the spot — ^who is surdy in a position to know — 
the Protestant Church "is oig^n^ed for missionary work 
in a way in which Rome today is not", and the Protest- 
ant Churdies are at p-es«it omcentratmg their activities 
upon South America in an all-out missionary drive. 

According to Fr. Jordan, this drive is now meeting with 
spectacular success, for he states that Protestantism has 
ten million adherents in a part ot the world where fifteen 
or twenty years ago, it had practically none. In a few 
years time, the "Reformation** in South America will be 
as successful numerically as it was in Europe four centur- 
ies ago. In Fr. Jordan's own s[Hritual territory Brazil, by 
far Sie laigest South American country. Protestantism 
"claims a conversion rate from Catholicism ci 1,000 a 
day. My estimate of the situation— and I am a missionary 
in Brazil— is that 25 years from now, it will have 50 pa: 
cent of that mighty land if the Catholic Church outside 
Brazil does not evolve a new and dynamic missionary 
policy**. Surely this surprisingly frank confession that one 
third of the baptised members of the Catholic Church are 



on the way out, is simultaneously a shot in the ann iock 
Protestant Churches here, whidi habituaUy compbiiia 
falling congr^ations. 

The facts and figures quoted above are of extreme inter 
est and importance, not only because South America s 
nowadays one (tf the major areas for economic and cultoizl 
evolution, but more specifically in connection with tk 
{M-esent Vatican Council and its advertised [dans for ecu- 
menical Christian reunion. For here in the remaii# 
frank disclosures (which might surely have been indudd 
in the recent book. Objections to Roman Catholicism) by 
a working Catholic missionary who is obviously both honest 
and intelligent, we have perhaps the clearest evidence 
extant why the Vatican is at present so con^med with 
the present and future of Rome. The fact of couise is 
that under its imposing facade of world unity aod power, 
the Roman Catholic Church is now faced with immiDeii 
prospects oi rapid decline and ot ultimate disint^tioiL 
For it is probably not only in South America that harassed 
missionaries are beseiging the Vatican with lugubrioos 
complaints and with Cassandra-like predictions of comii^ 
doom. The Reformaticm did not end in Europe nor. des- 
pite its apparent current growth in a specially backward 
area like Latin America, do we think it will cod with 
Protestantism either. It is now surely up to Freethinbn 
to cash in on this so promising situation in a major centre 
of Roman world power. 



Not A Holy Book — Just A Book 

By F. BARON 



I HAVE RECENTLY participated in a discussion with several 
theologians in the paper. News and Comments, published 
by the Philosophical Society of Great Britain. The theo- 
logians have, I pointed out, themselves done away with the 
Bible. They admit that the devil is non-existent, that the 
Old Testament is Jewish history, and that Christ, as a 
risen God, is no more than one of the ancient myths of 
the priests of Egypt and Greece. The Bishop of Woolwich 
offers a God in whom rests the philosophers' idea of The 
Absolute, crossed with the attributes of the old Jehovah. 
But the reverend writer goes even further. He offers us a 
God who is full of sin and not responsible for His actions. 
We are told that if God was all goodness thai goodness 
would be no credit to Him. This sounds very like some- 
thing from Alice in Wonderland, or perhaps the reverrad 
gentfeman has read Madame Blavatsky and become a 
Theosophist, and instead of believing in the devil, now 
believes in ghosties and ghoulies, and things that "go 
boop" in the night. I also fear, according to the Rev. F., 
"that Christianity has more in common with other faiths 
than has ever been admitted". Why not instead say that 
the theologians are so bankrupt of ideas that thQr are 
stretching out in desperation to other faiths to fill their 
churches. Surely, in order to fill these churches, the 
Rev. F. does not wish to take over the trinity of the 
Ancient Egyptians, Isis, Osiris, and Horus. Perhaps he 
hopes to see, now that the decay of Christianity has set in, 
a return to the worship of the old gods the philosophers 
of Greece were busy denouncing two thousand years ago. 
So long as the churches fill is this the one and only idea 
in the minds of the theologians? If so they are spiritually 
destitute. Perhaps we might also ask what has happened 
now to the Christian doctrine of free will. Has tms idea 
also been jettisoned? 



It is also asserted that Socrates, Wato and Aristotk 
were philosophers who upheld the gods of the statt But 
is this so? Was not Socrates accused by the Atiieniaos 
of not worshipping the gods the city worshipped, bat d 
introducing divmities of his own, by whidi ideas he *» 
corrupting the youth of Athens, and incidentally deprivii^ 
the priesthood of a lucrative livelihood? Protagoras i 
ano^er Gr^ philosopher, mention of whom was k< 
made, who was forced to flee from Athens and his book 
burnt, because he did not worship the gods of the stait 
but declared that life was too short to decide whcthff gat 
existed or not, and man's knowledge was too limited fa 
him to find out. As for Plato and Aristotle, it was qo* 
in keeping with their method of "double think'*, to agi« 
that the masses be kept in ignorance whilst their suped(^ 
discussed more transcendent gods than stone statues. 

Is this view still upheld by the Church? K so, * 
Church is antiquated, and the accusation of the Humaoi^ 
that organised religion is against boA progress and tr^ 
is more than verified. The Church can no longer W 
back the truth from the people. It has too often beet 
pointed out to those with eyes to see and ears to bear^ 
the theologians have no knowledge of God. Wcfliip 
point out that the knowledge of ti^ Humanist ^ 
Umited, unless Nature is fumiamratally spiritual ^ 
the Humanist denies, but too great a debt is owed to ty 
overthrowers of superstitions to demand proof either ^. \ 
of this. 

Theologians call themsdves "Men of God". As ^ 
of God let them speak the truth from thdr pulpi^ Jf 
them confess to their congr^ations that the Bible is ]^ 
history and ancient myth, and start anew to sedc God^ 
a knowledge of God — \t such loiowledge exists. 
(Concluded on page 348) 
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The Teaching of Sex in Schools 



By E. G. MACFARLANE 



Vs A TEACHER of ovcT thirty years' experience m junior 
econdary education I have seen, or heard, how, time and 
gain, a Intimate youthful interest in sex knowledge is 
gnored or turned aside by teachers who have absorbed 
he Christian taboos about sex. And I have come to 
he definite conclusion that the difficulties which self- 
>roclaimed Christian teachers say they have in even 
ipproaching the idea of teaching about sex, stem from 
he doctrines of the Christian faith more than from any- 
hing else. 

May I give just one example, from a published source, 
)f the way a fairly typical Christian mil approach the 
ubject of teaching sex in schools. For the first time, to 
ny knowledge, the Scottish Educational Journal (the offi- 
ial organ of the Educational Institute of Scotland, which 
s our largest trade union organisation for teachers) car- 
ied a leading article urging the teaching of sex in schools. 
fhis appeared under the title 'Tacts of Life" in the issue 
or August 6th, 1965. 

At this point I would like the reader to lay this article 
lown and try to imagine for himself what the first sentence 
night be on such a subject from an orthodox Christian 
vriter. As an experiment do not read any farther than 
he end of this sentence and use a few moments to specu- 
ate how you think it might be done. 

The article opens with these words : "It used to be 
)elieved that unchastity was both self-degrading and anti- 
ocial, in fact a sin. In the moral climate of today these 
)elief s no longer conmiand the unquestioning acceptance 
hey once did but among readers of this Journal at least 
ve are old-fashioned enough to believe there is no need 
argue the point." 

I wonder how many of my Humanist readers estimated 
hat sin would be brought into the first sentence? There 
ire no prizes of course. It was too easy a prediction to 
nake ! Sin and old-f ashionedness are what we have grown 

expect from the orthodox spokesmen of Chnstian 
xlucation. 

I might have added presumption as well, because the 
Bditor of the Journal must know quite well that there is 

1 growing number of teachers in Scotland who are readers 
)f his paper but who no longer take this old-fashioned 
aew. I am one of these, and I know a number of others 
vho are of the same frame of mind. There are probably 
nany more who are lying doggo for economic reasons 
X)nnected with hopes of promotion which they realise is 
K> very laigely in the hands of unelected members of 
Education G)nmiittees, i.e. ministers of religion and other 
epresentatives of the Churches. (How I wish such people 
vho hide their Humanist opinions would be honest and 
)utspoken instead of being so tacitly hypocritical towards 
faese guardians of Christian education in Britain ! Can 
hey not see that they are practising a form of dishonesty 
vhich is bringing the whole teaching profession into dis- 
epute and probably infecting the whole of the rising 
generation with tendencies to deceit and such forms of 
lissimulation and dishonesty?) 

After quoting figures from a recent report published 
ibout "immorality" in England the writer of the leader 
X)ntinues, "The really shocking thing about tte Eng^h 
survey is the extent of the ignorance on sexud matters and 
he lack of comprehension it reveals among yoimg people, 
rhis is primarily the fault of the parents, but it they shirk. 



or are unequal to, thdr responsibility for moral instruc- 
tion, then it devolves by dmult on the schools or some 
other agency. Tliis indeed is an educational need which 
has b€«n strangely n^ected. We talk of 'educating the 
whole child' and ieaming for living* but in r^ard to some 
of the most acute of all human problems, on their ability 
to cope with which the happiness of every boy and girl, as 
well as the well-being of society as a whole largely depends, 
we do very little." 

This "neglect" is not "strange" to most Humanists. It 
is quite clear to most of us that this "n^ect" of sex 
education in a "Christian" society stems directly from the 
highly artificial and improbable accounts of the hero of 
Christian teaching. When a man (God?) starts his life 
without there having been sexual contact betweoi his 
mother and a man; when he (He?) lives without marrying 
a woman or (apparently ! ) having sexual intercourse with 
any woman or fathering any children; it is not surprising 
to a logical Humanist tihat the movement which bears his 
(His?) name should have a deeply ingrained aversion to 
sex activity of any kind. I, at least, can see some logical 
connection between these things, and I think it is perfectly 
clear that the sexlessness of Christ is the rootstock of all 
the ideas about the glory of "celibacy", which has been 
proclaimed for hundreds of years by the Roman CkthoUc 
and some other Churches, as well as of the unhealthy 
attitude to sex which is implicit in all the writings of 
orthodox Christian educationists in Britain and elsewhere 
today. 

This particular article I have quoted from also says that, 
"In recent years there have been attempts to fill this gap 
in our education service and more and more schools are 
now ^ving some attention to health and sex education. 
The difficulty is that such teaching does not have a recog- 
nised place in the school curriculum : the teacher training 
system does not produce teachers to cope with this diffi- 
cult subject, nor is there an agreed syllabus to guide those 
who are nevertheless willing to attempt to give children 
instruction and moral guidance on sex on their own 
initiative or their head teacher's. It has all to be done 
more or less unofficially and for the teacher who tries in 
these circumstances to instruct children in sex matters, the 
risk of being misunderstood by conventionally-minded or 
prudish parents could be a serious one." 

This particular paragraph (except perhaps for the em- 
phasis on difficulty) could have b^n taken straight from 
some Humanist pamphlet on sex education in schools and 
may be taken as a tribute to the effect that Humanist 
propaganda is having on people who apparently cannot 
see how what they are now saying conflicts with Christian 
ideology. 

The article concludes : "If the education service is to 
deal with the problem and to deal with it effectively, the 
first essential is to determine officially what is to be taught 
at a given stage and how, and by whom. Possibly the new 
consultative committee on the curriculum which the Scot- 
tish Education Department is preparing to set up in the 
autumn would be an appropriate body to undertake this 
enquiry. Certamly the sooner some official body gets 
down to really hard thinking on this subject the better." 

Thinking I would p^haps be able to help these people 
with their "hard thinking" I wrote to the Editor of the 
{Concluded on page 348) 
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This Belieying World 



Without discussing the Rhodesian problem here, we 
should like to draw attrition to one fact which appears to 
have been overlooked. A few days before Mr. Ian Smith 
landed in England, the Pope went to America with his plea 
for "no more war" and "peace by negotiation*', for which 
he was acclaimed all over the worid. Yet a few days later, 
the United Nations were roundly telling Mr. Smith to do as 
he was told by them, and the UN gave a 98 per cent vote 
for military action to be taken immediately if he didn't. 
The Pope was completely ignored. We wonder why? 

• 
So, AFTER insistmg that the Jews collectively— that is, for 
over 1,900 years — ^were respcmsible for the death of Jesus, 
the Vatican Council has now ruled "that the Jews cannot 
be held collectively responsible for Oirist's death". The 
Council has declared by 2,000 votes to 200 that "RespcMisi- 
bility for the death of Jesus must not be attributed indis- 
criminately to all Jews either of Christ's time or ours. 
Jews are no more to be considered reproved by God or 
accursed" (Ddly Mail, 16/10/65). This will be a blow 
for the societies for converting Jews to Christianity. Their 
greatest card was to blame all Jews oi all time for putting 
their own Messiah to death. What work is there to do 
now? 

• 

The Rev. J. Baggs of High Wycombe appears to be very 
depressed. He is quoted by the Daily Express, (14/ 10/65) 
as describing God's masterpiece "this Earth of ours" as 
"a nasty, rough, brutal, world we live in. A jungle, red 
in tooth and claw". So, he added "millions retire into 
the world of fiction and fancy and make believe". Still, 
it was created by God — so who is to blame if a mess was 
made of it? 

• 

In spfte of being on the Primate's staff, the chaplain to 
Dr. Ramsey has, with his wife, joined the Roman Church. 
Canon Brigstocke was an examiner, whose job it was "to 
test men newly admitted to Holy Orders". Whether it 
was this experience which caused the couple to give up 
the Church of England in despair, we cannot say, but it 
does seem strange that the influence ci Dr. Ramsey him- 
self to keep them on the straight and narrow path of 
Anglicanism was as naught Anyway, it is a prize conver- 
sion for Rome. 

• 

There is nothing more stimulating than to see "a clash" 
over Church freedom, especially if it is a Roman Catholic 
one. As an example of what Spain has to endure from its 
priests, take the pompous nonsense of Cardinal Beniamino 
de Arriva y Castro— •*Only the Catholic Church has the 
right to preach the Gospel". What he would do to the 
Mormons or the Oiristadelphians if he had the chance we 
shudder to think about! 

• 

The Vatican's proposed declaration, that "everyone has 
the right to freedom of worship" was of course bitteriy 
attacked by several powerful cardinals, and no doubt would 
have been attacked by the lot had we been living in 1565 
and not 1965. But those happy days when Rome ruled 
the roost have gone for ever. Its own days are probably 
numbered now. The "Space Age" in which we are living 
has demolished the theology of the Vatican, and evoi were 
Catholics ^ven the rigjit to think for themselves now in 
religious matters, the end is inevitable, even if Spanish 
^dinals don't realise it. 



The Archbishop erf Canterbury described William Boi 
as "one of the greatest Christians erf all time" at a thanlj. 
giving service in Canterbury Cathedral on October 1 i, 
to mark the centenary year of the Salvation Army. On tie 
same day, Ehr. Ramsey was criticised by the Rural Dcai 
of Greenwich the Rev. Nicdas Stacey, for not giviiif i 
lead on the moral issues of the Rhodesian crisis. Preachqi 
at his installation in St. Alfr^e's Church, Greenwich, \k 
new I>ean called on the Archbishop to lead a multi-radil 
team of bishops and church leaders to Rhodesia on a peace 
mission. What a hope he has! It's much easier to praise 
a "blood and fire" campaign of a hundred years ago. 



NOT A HOLY BOOK-^IUST A BOOK 

{Concluded from page 346) 
Let them turn their faces against crudty, whether to 
man or animal, and not gloat at ^g factories and mk 
machines, or the herding of cattle into pens in whidi tbor 
lives are spent, until their brief time on earth is ended i 
the slaughterhouse. Until the theologians turn thdr fico 
against such horrors, they are not Men of God, but Ma 
of the good Old-Fashioned Devil. A book just rccendy 
published. All Heaven in a Rage, points out, tte 
animals "have no souls". It is not the animal who is 
without soul, but those who thought up this hideous teadh 
ing, and those who still teach it It is they who are without 
soul. 

If the Rev. F. still consWers me "antiquated", better to 
be so than to believe in myths, or that "animals haveoo 
souls". And if man has no soul either, thai man is oo 
different in this respect from the rest of the animal worid. 
save that the so-caUed lower forms of life have not broujlt 
suffering into the world by means of priesthoods gives 
over to the telling of myths which produce cruelty oBtad 
of goodness in mankind. Better far to follow the [rfuloso- 
pho* in his pursuit of goodness, truth and beauty; of the 
poet and the artist in dieir interpretation of the univos^ 
which is full of the fruits of heaven if peofrfe only look 
for them. 

THE TEACHING OF SEX IN SCHOOLS 

(Concluded from page 347) 
Journal and offered to contribute an article atitled 'Hov 
to Broach the Subject of Sex in the Classroom", but my 
offer was refused. 

I have paid particular attention to the lett^s, etc intiie 
Journal since the leader under consideration appeared, ami 
nobody appears to be interested in the subject of gettii 
down to teaching sex knowledge to the youngs gsB^ 
tion. It seems a pity that an enlightened Editor of tb 
kind does not get any support for his lead^s ! Of cooist 
other indivkluaJs like mysdf wiUi "minority" views dW 
have written to him and he did not think that tbeir vievs 
were important enough to be puUished. 

Meantime the need continues to exist for some actiofi 
on the subject but I cannot r^iUy see anything ooootf 
emerging at the ofScial level until the Christian diieclofi 
of education are replaced by people with overdy HmsaaA 
views. After all one cannot expect a man ^ is tiysi 
to dig a grave, and whose whole ideology has been con- 
nected with preparing for deadi, suddenly to turn roosd 
and build a decent house for the living ! 

Jessica Mitfor<ts bestseller 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF DEATH 

For this documentary on the cost of dying in the USA, the »^ 
was accused of being a Communist, and peisoniDy thni^ 
before an appearance on TV. 

4s. i^us postage 

from TkE FaEEnnNKER Bookshop 

103 Borough High Street, London, S£.l 
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ondon Branches — ^Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 
(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 
L. Ebury. J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 
(Tower Hill). Every Thursday. 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 

fanchester Branch NSS (Piatt Helds). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 
CXare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn.: 
Messrs. Coluns, Woodcock, and others. 

lerseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays. 
1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 p.m. 

forth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 

fottinghan» Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 
1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOCm 

eicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, October 31st, 6.30 pjn.: Debate: Rev. Bill Matthews 
and F. H. Amphlett Micklewrkxtt, *The Influence of C^hris- 
tianity has been Restrictive rather than Enlightening**. 

ichmond and Twickenham Humanist Group, (Room 4, Com- 
munity Centre, Sheen Road), Thursday, November 4th, 8 pjn.; 
S. D. Kuebart, "Pope Pius Xn and the Nazis". 

outh Place Ethical Society (C^onway Hall Humanist Ctotre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday. October 31st, 11 a.m.: 
Dr. John Lewis, "Religion, Curse or Blessing?". 
Tuesday, November 2nd, 7.30 pjn. : Lois Hieger, "Conflicting 
Caims of the Individual and the Group". 

urbiton and Kingston Branches NSS (Tlie White Hart, Kingston 
Bridge, Hampton Wick), Friday, October 29th, 8 pjn.: J. A. 
Millar, "The Economic Power of the Vatican". 

/orthing Humanist Group (Morelands Hotel, The Pier), Sunday, 
October 31st, 5.30 pjn.: Dr. A, Sloman, "Rationality in 
Morals". 

Notes and News 

te Ecumenical Councirs declaration on the Jews received 
5 final approval on Ctetober 15th, and, after the formal 
^tification of Pope Paul VI, will become part of the 
aching of the Roman Catholic Church. Jews will no 
oubt be gratified to learn that the Cliurch has decided, 
Mne 1,900-odd years after the supposed event, that " res- 
onsibility for the death of Christ is not to be attributed 
^discriminately to all Jews then living, nor to the Jews 
i today"; and they are *'not to be regarded as rejected or 
ccursed by God**. Alas, the Observer reported (17/10/65) 
^lat the declaration had received a "mixed world reac- 
lon". 

• 
!*J Rome, the international Jewish organisation, B*nai 
^'rith, hailed the declaration as an act of historical justice 
'hich would help to eliminate prejudice and discrimination, 
^ut the American Jewish leader. Dr. Joachim Prinz, while 
•welcoming it as a manifestation of goodwill, was disap- 
pointed thiat it was not "as clear and forthri^t as it mig^t 
ave been expected". In Ciiro, a spokesman for the Egyp- 
i^n Roman d^atholic Patriarchate said that it would 
provide Jews with a moral weapon which they would 
^ploit for their own ends against Arab countries*'. And 
jSyria, Patriarch Theodosius, head of the Greek Orthodox 
-hurch for Antioch and the Near East, rejected the dec- 
oration. All believers in the Jewish faith should be held 
^sponsible for (3irist*s death, he declared. 



While thwe was a shortage of priests, all monks and friars 
with the exception oi enclosed contemplatives. should be 
ready to take up pastoral work, C^ardinal Heenan told the 
Vatican Council, in what the Sunday Times (17/10/65) cal- 
led one of the most straight-from-the-shoulder speeches yet 
heard. "It is surely better to preach the Gospel to the 
people of God", he said, "than to stay at home to write 
articles about the people erf God", a r^nark for which he 
was loudly applauded. Religious orders quoted their consti- 
tutions to show why they couldn't undertake pastoral work 
but, the (Cardinal added scathingly, "they are allowed to 
teach the humanities to boys of good family — a task the 
laity could do equally well — or to preach retreats for nuns**. 
But the Holy Rule forbade them to "go out and give religi- 
ous instruction to the ignorant and tsJce the Bread of Life 
to the poor". 

• 

(Cardinal Heenan also made a plea for a more realistic 
understanding of the problrai of "lapsed'* priests — of 
which there are many more than the Roman Catholic 
Church normally acknowledges. "Among priests every- 
where there is a heartwarming tradition of compassion for 
the fallen brethren*'. Dr. Heenan said. But this was not 
enough: The priest had a duty to try to forestall the failure 
of a weak or wayward colleague. "When a wretched man 
has made a shipwreck of his priestly life, it is not at all 
uncommon for his closest associates to express no sur- 
prise", the Cardinal continued. "Surely it is the duty of 
a priest to be wise before, not after, the event, and to warn 
the bishop or vicar-geneml so that the unfortunate priests 
may be moved from temptation before it is too late". This, 
we suggest, is naive in the extreme: thinking like a child 
and regarding men as children. One doesn't remove 
doubts by moving the priest who has them. Nor is it 
a satisfactory remedy if sex be the "temptation". 

Talking of sex, reminds us (rf an aricle by Norman 
Mackenzie on Baden-Powell (New Statesman, 15/10/65). 
For B-P had his own Puritanical formulae for suppressing 
the sex-urge. Wash the "racial-organ" daily in cold water, 
he enjoinai, as a preventive for "the natural overflow" 
that may occur in dreams, and as a general means of 
"fightmg down the desires that come upon you in the 
course of Nature". Young fellows who get "nervy and 
unsettled" should take things calmly(!) and "try to get 
over it as they would the measles or any other youthful 
complaint". B-P also frightened the boys with pages (in 
Rovering to Success) on venereal disease, reminded them 
of their mothers and exhorted them to get out in the fresh 
air. But when their time came to marry and perform 
"bodily for the service of God in carrying on the race on 
the best of lines". Girl Guides would make wives who "can 
be better pals because they have got the same keenness on 
camping". After that, we need some fresh air. 

• 

"Lxx:al government is too often a closed book", writes 
Martin Ennals, General Secretary of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties, in his preface to the Council's latest 
publication, Locd Government and Civil Liberty, by 
Albert Chapman (2s. 6d.). Yet local government affects us 
all, and to be effective it needs "active and informed citi- 
zens" and "communication between the electorate and its 
representative". Who is entided to vote? When are elec- 
tions held? Who may stand for them? How much power 
does a local authority have; how may its decisions be chal- 
lenged? These are the kinds of questions dealt with by 
Mr. Chapman, who is Lecturer in Local Government Law 
at the Lanchester CoU^e of Technology, Coventry. We 
recommend his 32-page booklet. 
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When Greek Meets Priest 



By OSWELL BLAKESTON 



Father Bernard was well endowed and could aflford to 
give himself rewarding holidays abroad and indulge his 
hobby of archaeology. The good father had invited poor 
old Father Joseph to come and spend his last days in a 
comfortable presbytery; but often Father Joseph wondered 
it Father Bernard did not r^ret his generosity and wish 
the old man out of the house. Of course Father Bernard 
had to save his face and pretend that an act of charity was 
not too severe a penance, but Father Joseph would have 
taken many a hint if he had anywhere else to go apart 
from the grim diocesan home for the superannuated. 

Well, one night when Father Joseph was alone in Father 
Bernard's charming sitting room, he heard the telephone 
ring. A voice that was strangely familiar asked for Father 
Bernard. Before Father Joseph could say that Father 
Bernard was in Greece, the voice cried, "Bernard, come at 
once, for the love of Heaven ! '* The voice evidentiy 
thought that Father Joseph was Father Bernard. There 
was a house he wanted Father Bernard to go to. He des- 
cribed it pretty well. It seemed to be one of those fake 
Gothic lodges, which delight the John Betjemanites; and 
it stood in a meadow which had not yet been seized by the 
jerry builders. The voice said the front door was open. 
Then the voice broke, and Father Joseph could hear 
gasping. 

"For the love of Heaven," the voice cried, "don't forget 
what to do. Go through the hall with the antlers on the 
walls. At the end of the hall, under the staircase, is the 
door to the kitchen. In the kitchen is the trap-door to the 
cellar. It has fallen. The catch is on the outside. Unless 
you come to help me, I can't get out. And thai ..." 

Father Joseph pulled himself together and said, "Who 
the devil are you?" 

The voice laughed, and the old priest didn't like the 
sound of that laugh. Then he heard the voice say, "This 
is Father Joseph speaking." 

In a flash, the old priest knew why the voice had sounded 
familiar. It was his own voice, and he was terrifled. But 
he argued with himself that it must be a damnable prac- 
tical joke, a really elaborate practical joke in which some- 
body had gone to the trouble of learning to imitate his 
voice. It still upset him frightfully. 

Five days later. Father Bernard came back. He looked 
as fit as a crozier, and he said he was shocked to find 
Father Joseph looking so pale. He told the old man that 
he really must get out into the Autumn sunshine. He said 
he knew a very pleasant ramble and would draw a map. 
Moreover, he had a crony, another antiquary to whom he 
sometimes sent in his charity some of his findmgs at a dig, 
an eccentric who lived along the route. The crony would 
be delighted to give Father Joseph a cup of tea. 

Father Joseph sensed that Father Bernard wanted to get 
him out of the house while he worked up his notes on his 
recent trip; but the old man felt that he had to accept the 
presence of the other's concern. So he found himself on 
the first of what Father Bernard promised would be many 
amiable rambles following the course of a little known 
river on the outskirts of London. Father Joseph was not 
particularly impressed with the Betjemanesque landscape 
of desolate meadows dotted with occasional factories, and 
the whole thing seemed to be taking so much longer than 
he'd expected. 

Then the river twisted, and all of a suddai the old priest 
found the path blocked by a small Gothic viUa. In the low 



rays of the sun it looked humoresqudy sinister. This 
must, he felt, be the eccaitric home of Father Bcraaid's 
crony. Then Father Joseph remembered the tdqAooc 
call. 

So the joker had been a friend of Father Bernard. How 
cruel ! And what should Father Joseph do about it? 
Should he hurry on and leave well alone, or should he go 
in and take a welcome cup of tea and give his host a pioe 
of his mind? 

He found that he had his fingers crooked round the bdl 
before he realised that the front door was ajar. Thai 
some demon — the psychoanalysts call it the automatic 
r^ex — prompted him to push the door open. Inside, the 
hall was hung with antlers. Well ... a good priest was 
protected by God and should exorcise a nighUnarc. He 
called out, "Is anyone there?" 

On the right of the hall he saw an open door leading lo 
an empty room, but a fire was burning in the hearth. The 
occupier, the priest thought grimly, must be coM-Wcodcd 
to need a fire on such a pleasant day. Then he saw the 
door under the staircase; and almost against his wH lie 
was drawn to it. With a rising sense of distress, he sat 
that the kitchen, too, was empty; yet a maid's cap lay on 
the floor and it had obviously been dropped in haste. 

Vfhsit had happened in this house? A fire smouldering, 
a starched cap on the kitchen floor, and nobody about- 
Then Father Joseph noticed the trap-door. Muttering a 
prayer and clenching his fists, he bent over the closed 
aperture and shouted, "Anyone there, anyone there?" 

He thought he heard a faint cry from below. Wdl 
supposing there was somebody in trouble in the ceDar? 
Supposing he'd been appointed by some saint to hdp' 
Messages from the spirit world often did get muddled, 'p 
as if they were not too bright up there. But that was ncarb 
blasphemy. Maybe it was simply Father Joseph himsel 
who had misinterpreted some warning. 

The old priest jerked at the trap-door and peered im^ 
the vault below. An electric light was burning down that 
and now he could be almost certain that someone was cal 
ing him, very faindy. Automatically, thinking that it ^ 
a priest's obligation, he put one foot on the tread of ^ 
stone stairs; and then, automatically, his other foot soi#i 
the second tread. 

Now he could see the cellar. It was a mcdculofls^ 
arranged private museum and store room. Well of count 
there would not be much spare room in the little W 
The owner would have to improvise. He had Pf 
arranged a writing desk and a telephone. He could ris? 
up the authorities from his study to check points witho^ 
going up the stairs. A wreath of smoke rose from ^ 
ashtray. ^ 

Father Joseph's feet went on, down four more steps; aa- 
he could see a packing case with a label on it, Atk^ 
Fragments of classical statues were neatly disposed ff^ 
it. Was this something that Father Bernard had sent c: 
to his crony from Greece? 

The old priest was almost at the bottom of the steps, ^ 
still he could not see the curator of the private n«^ 
and workroom. But there was a statue dumped aiinlc^ 
a full-length figure which had not yet found its ni* 
What, in God's name, was it doing in modem dress in ^ 
lair of an antiquarian? It was as if a man had beff 
photographically reproduced in stone, dressed in dotte 
given a wig and eydashes. It was ghastly, and ... *^ 
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vas a look of unutterable horror in the eyes. 

Father Joseph glanced in the direction in which the 
lorrible stone eyes were staring. The stone man was 
ipparently transfixed by what appeared to be the largest 
)f the classical statue fragments, partly covered with a 
voluminous handkerchief. The priest could see through 
he handkerchief the peak of a nose and the shape of some 
eatures; and he was weirdly reminded of pictures he had 
;een of the Medusa's head. Medusa — the woman who 
umed men to stone ! 

But that was pagan superstition* and his God was 
itronger than any pagan myth? Yet his God had let 
lim be led into this unbearable situation. Was Medusa 
Itronger than his God? It could only be if . . . there was 
10 Christian God. Oh yes, he*d heard theologians say 
hat the old gods had power because they had accumulated 
he faith which men had directed at them. They were, in 
act, merely focus points for human energies. So ... in 
in age of joUy television parsons there was less strength 
)ehind the idea of a Christian God than behind that of 
Medusa who represented a legend deeply rooted in the 
)syche? 

Thoughts darted through Father Joseph's conscious- 
less . . . things that the mind could do . . . tdepathy, 
lypnosis, faith-cures . . . There was no need to mvent 
ipirits ! 

Oh God, curling snakes of hair peeped under the 
landkerchief; and as the priest watched he thought he 
;aw the snakes move and the cloth b^in to billow as if 
he lips were breathing behind it He could have sworn 
hat the head gave a little shake, as if it were trying to rid 
tself of the handkerchief which perhaps the victim had 
lurled towards the transfixing head in some last paroxysm, 
^ather Joseph, who had prayed to statues of the Virgin 
4ary, now believed that if the handkerchief fdl, if he met 
be Medusa's eye, he too would be turned to stone. 

Behind him the trap-door fell, and ... the catch was 
m the outside. What a damnable arrangCTirat; but maybe 
he curator wanted to lock up his treasures when he left 
hem for the night. Lock up the things which Father 
Bernard had sent him . . . 

Father Bernard ! Was he so exacerbated by the old 
)riest's company that he had been driven to extremes? 
iad he become so ruthless that he was willing to sacrifice 
lis crony in a plot to get rid of Father Joseph? 

There was that telephone on the desk. But Father 
bseph found . . . that his own voice answered him. He 
v^as making the call just as he had received it a wedc ago. 
iis own voice asked him what the devil he meant by this 
arce. 

The sweat flowed in rivers over the geography of his 
K)or body. He could no longer believe in saintly inter- 
ention. This was some kink in the fourth dimension. 

He tried to prevent his neck muscles from turning or 
rom looking up at ... the dreadful battery of mental 
K)wer; but . . . but they seemed to be developing a will 
I their own. 

Oh God, he thought, it is not only my mind which is 
ick but my soul . . . But he knew that he had no soul 

. . He knew only that the rich priest . . . that Father 
iemard had a heart of stone. 

SILENT SPRING 

Lachel Carson's warning against the "seemingly endless stream of 
ymthetic insecticides*' 

"Essentid reading for anybody who has not yet encountered 
"—Colin McCall m Thb Freethinker. 
5s. plus jyostage 
from T^ Freethinker Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.] 



The United States Visit of Pope Paul VI 

What a show! Certain of America's leading broadcasting 
networks went "all out" to make the longest television and 
radio coverage in history — more than thirteen hours — of a 
single event. I refer, of course, to Pc^ P^ul VI's one-day 
visit cm CX^tober 4th. 1965, to the United States. 

That was a papal binge oi pomp and pageantry which has 
left most of Americans reeling, non-CaUiolics as well as 
Catholics. And it must be said for the world's most pro- 
minent and powerful witchdoctor. Pope P^ul VI, that he, 
with the indispensable and able support of numerous 
followers, lay and clerical, put on an act which has givoi 
the Roman Catholic Churdb, at least in America, a new 
and "better" public image. This holds true even though 
the Pope said nothing for the betterment of international 
relations which had not already been said long before by 
non-Roman Catholics, including atheists. They who jump 
onto the bandwagon frequratly steal the show and get the 
credit. 

I strongly suspect, however, that the change of face which 
the Church of Rome has undergone during the last year 
or so does not really indicate a dbange of heart It is true 
that evoi Cardinal Spellman, at the Vatican Cbuncil in 
September, joined with the many prelates who spoke for 
and voted to uphold the natural right of the individual 
to freedom of conscience in matters of religious belief, even 
to the extent of including atheism. But I do not forget 
that Spellman placed his imprimatur on a book entided 
Catholic Principles of Politics, a work which is "designed" 
as its preface states, "not only for the general reader but 
also as a coU^e text", and which has been published by 
the Macmillan Company since 1940. That book, which 
is based on, and which has as one of its chapters, the text 
of Pope Leo XIII's intolerant encyclical Immortde Dei of 
188S, unequivocally denies the individual's natural right of 
freedom of conscience. 

Moreover, that work asserts, albeit somewhat guardedly, 
that where Roman Catholics are a substantial majority in 
a country, the civil government of that country ought to give 
preferential status to the Roman Catholic Church and its 
clergy even to the extent (rf iM'oliibiting the propagation of 
doctrine and teachings by other religious sects or by secu- 
larists which are not in harmony with those of the Church 
of Rome. 

One may justifiably feel certain that the impression 
which Pope Paul's October 4th tour de force in New York 
City has made upon many non-Roman Catholics who are 
unacquainted with the Wstory of the Roman Catholic 
Church will serve to induce the Congress of the United 
States to broaden and deep^i the breach, already made 
under President Johnson's "leadership" of the nation, in 
this country's constitutional wall of complete and perma- 
nent separation of religion and government. 

Robert H. Soott. (USA) 

CORRESPONDENCE 

THE WOMANIST 

In her article "Secularism and Glamour** Kit Mouat says that she 
would prefer being labelled a "Hellenist", but not being a scholar, 
cannot claim it. I just wonder if she can tell me what a "Hellenist" 
is. She also says that she has an attraction to Epicurean as a 
label, but this sounds too masculine for her. This is, of course, 
her anti-male complex showine itself again, as it usually does in 
quite a few of her articles. I moroughly advise her to go and see 
the film How to Murder your Wife, as she will hear what the 
man has to say about it all. 

I suggest the best label for Kit Mouat would be **Womanist" 
not a humanist*', although in some ways they mean the same 
thing, as I donH suppose the editor of the Humanist would allow 
anything anti-female in his journal. However, now that the editor 
of The Freethinker has published my article dealing with Epicu- 
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reanism. Kit Mouat will perhaps never mention the word 
Epicurean again, as in it I have laid bare the essence of Epicurean- 
isoL What I should like to know is the essence of Mouadsm. 
Where are all the women philosophen? 

R. SMmi. 

CHRISTMAS 

A r^ular reader of The Freethinker, I was interested in the letter 
by Mr. R. G. Caldwell published in the October 1st issue. I also 
do not share his abhorrence of the word "Christmas" (as the editor 
commented) purely because many of us use the word from force 
of habit without thinking about its analysis. However in the 
Scandinavian countries, (which are Christian), the word for Christ- 
mas is Jul, which is the name of the pre-Christian pagan ceremony. 
Therefore any people not wishing to speak of Christmas can always 
refer to it as "Yuletide'* although this word does not enjoy the 
usage of the word "Christmas'*. Is there any possibility of free- 
thinking greetings cards being published with the word "Yuletide" 
being substituted for the word "C:hristmas*'? 

A. Blood. 
I am interested in Mr. Caldwell's letter, re Christmas cards, and 
think that my own method may be of some help to him. 

I do not buy cards at all for adults but find I can get calendars 
a bit bigger than a post-card from the local shop of a very big 
and worid-wide chain of stores. I can write my greetings on the 
back of these, choodng my own words, and I always indude 
wishes for the New Year. 

A Christmas superstition renders it "unlucky" to leave up 
decorations, etc., after January 6th (another Christian feast) and 
the Christmas cards perish on or before this date, being thrown 
away or perhaps burnt. But frequently, on visiting a friend 
during the following summer, I find my calendar han^g up on 
the wall and thus still displaying its utility. 

A. R. Wise. 
WHY MAKE THE WORLD A HUMAN ANTHOX? 
"We want to stand upon our own feet and look fair and square at 
the worid, its good facts, its bad facts, its beauties, and its ugliness; 
see the worid as it is, and not be afraid of it. We want to conquer 
the worid by intelligence and not be slavishly subdued by the 
terror that comes from it. 

"The whole conception ot God is a conception derived from the 
andent Oriental despotisms. It is a conception quite unworthy 
of free men. When you hear people in church debasing them- 
selves and saying that they are miserable sinners, and all the rest 
of it, it seems contemptible and not worthy of self-respecting 
himian beings. 

"We ought to stand up, and look the worid frankly in the face. 
We ought to make the best we can of the world, and if it is not 
as goodf as we wish, after all it will still be better than what others 
have made of it in all these ages. 

"A good worid needs knowledee, kindness, and courage; it does 
not need a regretful hankering after the past, or a fettering of the 
free intelligence by the words uttered long a^o by ignorant men. 

"It needs a fearless outlook and a free mtelligence. It needs 
hope (and work) for the future, not looking back all the time 
towards a past that is dead, which we trust will be far surpassed 
by the future that our intelligence can create". 

The above words are those of England's Bertrand Russell. I 
would add that the most crying need of the world today, is not 
Billy Graham's, Fulton Sheen's, or anyone else's Christianity, but 
more birth-control knowledge. This is still opposed by the one 
Church which stands to gain the most by such opposition, at the 
expense of all others. A dhange in doctrine would indicate 
whether this Church is more humane than political, but such a 
change is needed now, if we are to avoid making this world a 
human anthill. Most of the problems of the worid today are 
people problems. 

WiLLARD E. Edwards, (Honolulu). 

FRIDAY THE THIRTEENTH 

Mr. Hill's article (8/10/65) on superetitions was very interesting. 
I have questioned many pe<H>le on their apprehension of Friday 
the 13th, and have crften been told that "it's very rare". 

We always get one such 13th a year, sometimes two, and even 
(but never more than) three. D^ys repeat themselves, as to 
month, date, and last two year fibres, every four hundred years. 
This cycle is known as the Gregorian cycle, (after we know who ! ). 

There are 4,800 months in this cycle, each of which has a 
"thirteenth". More of these Fridays than any other day, 
which was the basis of a mathematician's (B. H. Brown's) assertion 
that "the thirteenth of a month is more likely to be a Friday than 
to be any other day of the week". 

Incidentally, I once asked a superstitious dunderhead whether 
Friday the 13th was rarer than Thursday the 5th, and was 
solemnly assured that it was! 

P. A. Webb. 
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Mr. Fred Brown who died recently after a long illiiess was a life { 
long freethinker and reader of this paper. He was aged 76. { 
A secular committal ceremony was conducted by the (jcoo^ i 
Secretary of the National Secular Society at Reading CrematoiiuE^ ' 
on October 6th. We extend our sympathy to his rdatives. 
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^ THE last few years, until recently almost unnoticed, an 
(citing new development in social welfare has been taking 
lape. This is "Domiciliary Birth Control" — contraceptive 
ivice offered in their own homes to those who most need 
. It is coDMnon enough to grumble and sneer at the stupi- 
ity of those people who, because of either ignorance or 
jligious prejudice, persist in having enormous numbers of 
lildren they neither want nor can care for properly — 
lildren whose fate it is to 
I dragged up in neglect, 
ften ill-treated, perhaps 
irly finding themselves in 
lildren's homes or Ap- 
roved schools, and who, 
erhaps worst of all. are 
kely to become the parents 
f the next generation of I- 
roblem families. A number 

f doctors and welfare officials — mostly connected with the 
amily Planning Association — realised that it is often those 
lost in need of contraceptive advice who find it hardest 
) obtain. A woman who has borne six or seven children 
I as many years is usually in such a state of physical and 
lental exhaustion that she will never find out for herself 
hat she most needs to know. Instead of blaming such 
omen, far-sighted authorities in a few areas are doing 
>mething to help them. 
be Start 

The first scheme was started in Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
959, a second in Southampton in 1961, and a third in a 
nail part of the London County Council area in 1963. In 
ich case the arrangement has been for a doctor to call at 
omes of large families known to be in difficulties. For 
)me the trouble was merely ill-health and poverty; others 
ad serious housing problems; many had been on National 
issistance; some were mental defectives; some of the 
arents had been in prison, some oi the children in institu- 
ons. Every family was facing problems with which it was 
nable to cope. Qearly the prospects for further children 
om into these families was poor — and it was likely that 
child would be born into each almost every year for some 
me to come. 
atience and Reward 

Infinite patience was required from the teams of medical 
tid social workers employed. Repeated calls were made 
t the patients* homes — as many as might be needed. 
iHieneva- possible both husband and wiife were inter- 
iewed, so that they could agree on the importance of the 
latter and choose a contraceptive method acceptable to 
oth. There were inevitable disappointments but, consider- 
ig the characters of many of the couples involved, these 
ere few. In Southampton 110 families product 111 
wer babies in the first two years of the scheme than they 
ad in the previous two years! The other results were 
milar. All the schemes decisively proved their worth 
uring the experimental period. Voluntary organisations 
ad given the money for the experiments, but happily the 
)cal authorities concerned were so impressed with the 
»ults and decided to continue the schemes themselves. 

Regarded merely from the financial point of view, Dimi- 
iliary Birth Control is a sound investment. The medical 
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officer responsible for the London scheme has estimated 
an annual cost of about £8 per family. As the maternity 
grant is £22, and as the reduction in births is about one 
child per family every two years, it is clear that the saving 
in maternity grants alone should be enough to pay for the 
service. The saving in family allowances (£26 a year for 
each child), in National Assistance, to the health services 
and to locaJ authorities add up to a significant sum. The 

financial argument for this 
service is not the main one. 
It is worth running for its 
contribution to individual 
happiness and community 
health, and would be so 
even if it involved heavy net 
expenditure. Still, it is plea- 
sant to find a valuable 
extension of social welfare 
which need not be held back in the interests of economy, 
but will pay for itself almost immediately. 
Benefits 

But the financial saving is the least of it. There is the 
benefit to the families, wh^i mothers released from the 
constant burden of pregnancy and tiny babies have at last 
energy to give to home-making. The relationship between 
husband and wife has often improved greatly too, once 
the fear of pregnancy is lifted from the wife. The com- 
munity also gains in more important things than money. 
Grossly underprivileged children give rise to educational 
and disciplinary problems in the schools which make the 
teachers' task harder, and hold back educational advance. 
They are likely to grow up to be the parents of similar 
families themselves, thus perpetuating the problem. They 
may become habitual criminals, drifting in and out of 
prison throughout their depressing lives. Fine characters 
can of course emerge in the most unlikely places, and a 
few might have become valuable citizens, but the prospects 
for most of the children whose births have been prevented 
would have been bleak. It is pleasing, too, to note the 
improvement in the outlook for the existing children of 
these families 
Shyness and Igaonmce 

The Southampton team, with true devotion to scientific 
method, had intended to have a "control group". They 
expected that some of the families on their list would refuse 
their help, and the team could then have observed the down- 
ward progress erf these people, and compared their fortunes 
to those of the couples accepting advice. But no such 
cases were forthcoming! Without exception, all those 
approached wanted help. Presumably there were Catholics 
among them, but if so it must have been ignorance and 
despair, rather than dogged adherence to Uieir religion, 
which had brought them into their dismal plight. This 
suggests that the Church's ban on contraception is ^ective, 
less because Catholics fear to disobey the Oiurch than 
because their training makes them too shy to ask for advice 
or too ignorant to know how to obtain it. 

However, one extrraiely disturbing point does emerge. 
In an account of the London scheme we read: "On notifi- 
cation of the address of a problem family, the Medical 
Officer sought the agreement of the general practitioner to 
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^iui arui diu.u%% with the wife her prcvkms reprodacuyc 
htUfffy 'dfui umirdccpiive experience. In a very small 
htimtKf (^ cH%e% the general practitioner withheld bis per* 
mu^i^m and m> furtlier acti^^n waA taken^. We are not 
|/;1<J wa% Ihe Medical CJfficer? <>n what grounds pennis- 
%i/m wa% rcfutiCii, 'ITftere amUl hardly be a medical reason^ 
ntui orwr can only %uppr>4ve the ^>bjcctif>n was religious. If 
(hi« ill v> the iptrneral prddhumcrn concerned adted with 
appalling high-nandednen against the interests of patients 
wh/iM; wi«vhc4 were run a>nsulted, and who are unlikely 
ever Ut kmm (rl their d<KU)r's action. Efqually shocking 
\% the MpinctcM acquiescence of the officials, who, presum- 
ably in umforniity with s^)me peculiar idea of professional 
eiUtuciic, gave jgcneral practitioners this right of veto. 
(f^TW nc4<^sary it is Uy remain on guard against the last- 
diU'h rcsJHlance of rcligirm U) progress, and also against 
I he encroachments of ofTicialdom on the citizen's right to 
nmkc his own decision in these matters! 

The important part played by the Family Planm'ng 



Association in these developments should not go unreccy f 
nised The original projects in Newcastle and Soutfaain;' | 
ton were prompted by the efforts of two dedicated FPA* 
doctors, and the FPA his, on the basis of its expena:: 
in this kind of work, prqiared an outline for pilot d<xii- 
ciliary visiting scbones. 

The value of IXxniciliary Birth Control is now provtd, 
and its extension to cover the whole country is an orgst 
necessity. Its value in promoting human happiness ii:^ 
the families benefiting is matd:^ only l^ its value k 
preventing some of the worst probl^ns ccHifroiitim 
teachers, welfare oflBcers and probation officers from ever 
arising. And, wonder of wonders, this great exteoskn d 
the social services would save, instead of costing, mcoK)! 
Doubtless all the forces of religious bigotry and of doO 
inertia will oppose it, but every Freethinker should be 
campaigning now for Parliament to make the provision d 
a Domiciliary Birth Control Service for parents in difficul- 
ties one of the statutory duties of local authorities. 



Window on the World 
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Thk P()|)c's UNO performance was duly accompanied by 
Iho rapt Nhricks of the cheerleaders of '"public opinion"'; 
what In fact It amounted to was an excuse for Pope Paufs 
wamlcrliisl and a free window-dressing for Roman Catholi- 
cInhi. If the real purpose was peace, then the richest 
orKanisation in the woHd could have done more than 
Just talk. It did nothing to convince the Americans that 
they arc wauing a war of destruction and intervention in 
a fiir-away Asian country under the pretext that they are 
curhiim stuiK^huly else, rcpix^scnlcd as the Big Bad Wolf. 
Nor did it help the millions of miserable paupers in the 
Indian sub-continent who have been slaughtering each other 
fi>r mainly rcliuious animosities. Why did PkvA VI not 
rather cease backing progressive trends in the Vatican 
Council such as birth control? 

I'dward 1.. I'rickson. leader of the Washington Ethical 
Sov lely. had the anirage to speak out his mind in a radio 
bh><uKast given in Washington, DC, when he stated that 
"our Involvement in Vietnam is an abomination** com- 
n\ltte\l by pei^nle with vcstetl Interests and under a 
pixMensc which Is *\so |XUenlly false that, if we used our 
mains at alK we ctntid not give it ci^it*\ Americtm Free- 
fhinktr, (J«n,4''eh. 65). 

The PhiKvso|M)ical I ibniry. New York, has published 
an indictn^ent of the C^hristian CTiua^hcs for inculcating 
int\> the minds of their faithful the pi>ison o( anti-Semitism. 
It is I\»ux>bert \\ Rune.s*s The Jew ufui the Cnxss ($2.75) in 
which tnc author sas-s: ***rhere is no diaU>gue necessary 
hetwven CTiristlans and Jews, All wc wish is the pontifical 
tn\>th>lv>gue to stop accusiiitf the Jews of deicide*\ Well — 
it ^\^n^KI imprvne the nHM-al shtnding erf Christianity today. 
Kit it ^^^MlK^n^ slop Jew-baiting which, in this country at 
loast, has vmUv Txwntly been sui>CTsx\lcd by Negro-baiting, 

In an evclusivt^ article, I e ,N\moW Ohserwuettr (Se|Mem- 
K^^ *th) unmwls the cKv^e cvM\iKvtii>ns between the politi- 
cal |>rtrt\ v>f ll>e \*atican DenHxra/ia Cristiana- -and the 
iittanHMts Msntli l\*Wic denvunls to 55et up a commissivMi 
t\^ u\\VNli)jnte int\> the Matb rei^n v>f temM' in Sidly w^re 
vXMuticuxi b\ the svp that all thv^sc stories wvre exag^^r^tcd 
n\\\^uivM\s vMf t\M\untic x^nters (cv^mixinibJe K^ the fancies 
wttitvMi aKmu SvxmKuhI Yarvl arKi all s^xts of deteai>vs), 
Vtv ludun Chtvvuin IVttKvnut^^ bcioii the anviKsam of rxs 
avSKMVHx IukIKmxU anvl fnnt nxtvhants, u^^jsih<T with the 
tv^rvvt!^ v>f vixtvAUiic oa^NtaV.snv f^ the pinch of the agri- 



cultural crisis, and by adapting itself to the demands of 
the Common Market, the party is now imder the sway d 
its capitalist wing whose press {La Stampa among them) 
has at long last succeeded in getting the commission of 
inquiry set up. 

The September issue of Freigeistige Aktion (Germanyl 
draws attention to the fact that from 1877 up to Mussolinis 
reign, RI was not allowed to be taught inside Italian 
schools. Once in power, the Duce — married in a raster 
office and with his children not baptised — immediateh 
amended these "shortcomings** by marrying again, this 
time in church, and having his children properly baptised. 
In 1929 he concluded the Lateran Agreement by which 
the Vatican received another 1,750 mill. Lire, free of tax^ 
Last year, Nenni, the Vice-Premier stated that "no socia- 
list can tolerate tax exemption tor the immensely rid 
Vatican, whilst the workers are being urged to accept i 
wage freeze". 

UEspresso has it that Signor Moro, the Prime Minister 
of the present coalition government, ^ered CardiiiJ 
Cicognani, the Vatican State Secretary, a compromise sokh 
tion granting tax exemption provided the Holy See declarec 
annually its holdings of Italian shares, upon which Cia«- 
nani threatened to rock the boat by sdling Italian share 
and exchanging them for foreign ones. (See also De 
Spiegel. July 14th). 

In May last 250 Marxists and Christian theologians bac 
a discussion in Salzburg. Frankfurter ABgemane Zdunt 
conimented that the Roman CattK^cs were unable to tail 
the Communists out of their atheism, but considering latest 
developments on either side of the Iron Qirtain it vs^ 
necessarv' to have a forum of information and explanatiai 

Howe\-er. on June 30th, the Dallas Monung News, ^ 
Dallas, Texas, carried an editorial on Title VII of die W 
CiNil Rights Act (the section dealing with fair or eqm- 
emplo>Tiient practices). **The only exceptioiis ^iiowd 
under the pro\nsion are*\ the paper said, **ihat empioya^ 
agencies and unions may discriminate** (I) *g»"*^ nKS>- 
bers i>f the Communist Pirt\\ (2) against atbdsis or (3' 
in **oejtain instances where rdicion, sex or nartnre^i orfc 
is a ,\"':^ *:Je occupativHial qualificatioo **. 

Haxing become respectable in cur affluent sockxv; ris 
&x4al Denxxrats have cniindv broken with Maix and arr 
{CcnciuJed cm jm^ 356) 
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Not So Hidden Persuaders 



By KIT MOUAT 



[n much the same way as nations n^otiate for peace in 
)ther people's wars while supplying the arms to keep those 
Arars going, so men and women provide ammunition for 
lie sex war in which we are all inevitably victims. Some 
)f the most obvious aggressors are perhaps the advertisers 
A^ho write slogans like : 

"His woman — his drink." "His world of beautiful 
hings — cars, yachts, girls ..." 

Put it the other way round for a moment : 

"Her world of beautiful animals — poodles, kittens, 
nen"; it's grim enough, although at least men are classified 
imong the living possessions some women might hope to 
icquire. 

And then there is the advertising that panders to the 
»iob-appeal that still clings to Qiristian rituals. The 
photograph of a parish church with a group standing under 
he lychgate; bkck-skirted clergymen, mother carrying 
lewly-baptised baby and so on. In the foreground are 
;ix parked cars. Underneath, the message reads : 

"Your car is on the threshold of a new life, too, 
hanks to Shell Super Oil ... " 

Girl babies baptised in holy Shell grow up uito reliable 
ninis, able to resist lurking jaguars (or tigers in the male 
anks). Use Super-Baptism ! Top people rely on SheU ! 
fou too can have faith in God and the Advertisers ! 
^ng live the monopolies . . . ! 

I have been a little dismayed to find how many men in 
he Humanist Letter Network stipulate an age for the 
emale companionship they are hoping to find through the 
x)st. Apart from the fact that this makes the work com- 
)licated for me (there are so few women anyway), it had 
lever occurred to me that the value of my sex in friend- 
;hip bore any relation to the faculty of women for child- 
)earing. Perhaps I am prejudiced. I had a grandmother 
md mother who were 13 and 5 years older than their 
lusbands respectively and quite happy about it, and I am 
it an age when I don't feel any different from those who 
ire 25 years younger or older than I am. At the same 
ime I have to realise that while to one group I may appear 
datively immature, to the other I am an antique. Women 
n middle-age, then, expect a sense of balance from men 
i their own generation; men who must realise just how 
ittle one does alter with the years and what a comfort it 
5 not to be as young as we were. 

I suppose it is largely a matter of sexual potency and 
dishful thinking. A man in his late 60s or even 70s may 
till be anxious to father a family, and therefore wants a 
^oman who is still able to bear children; but the Network 
sn't a Marriage Bureau. Anyway, fatherhood on such a 
hort-term policy is surely rather selfish? Parenthood 
neans a sharing of the duties and the fun of children for 
ome sixteen years or so. Being a father or mother (non- 
everend and outside the church in which a mockery is 
nade of the status) demands considerable physical endur- 
nce and a mental elasticity not necessarily preserved with 
he ability to beget. Perhaps nature has b^n kinder to 
^omen by making it quite clear when the time to cease 
>eing a parent has arrived. 

Women seem more willing to see men as primarily 
luman beings even if sexually unobtainable or unattrac- 
ive. Yes, let's face it, women as well as men have their 
►hysical preferences, even if they are more likely than men 
ignore the defects out of love or sympathy. Perhaps 



men are the creators of the advertising nonsense just 
because they are No. 1 victims of the myth. The myth 
that Saint Paul made fashionable which at first denied 
women sex and still denies them humanity. 

We constantly see this sort of thing : **How to keep 
your husband's eye on you. Answer : shampoo away 
grey the Poly way. It's so natural." 

As "natural" as the celibacy of nuns or Vatican roulette. 
The idea that a man takes his eye off his wife (it is on a 
billiard ball in the picture) if her hair changes colour 
naturally is an extraordinary insult to the male. (> do 
British men really want women for ever to pretend about 
their ages? We may go grey, but at least we don't go 
thin on top, and what tf women considered friendship or 
marital attraction impossible with the owner of a pot 
belly? I cannot believe that many men are so shallow or 
silly, and yet this is what the advertisers want us to believe. 
Come to think of it, we don't hear many men denying that 
the implications are true ! 

"One way to feel like a million dollars is to have a 
million dollars. Another is to have some Lady Manhattan 
(most girls happily admit they would like both ! )." Oh 
they do. do they? "Lady Manhattan ... a champagne 
cocktail of a perfume. Wear it [yes, it says 'wear', not 
'drmk'] and the world is your oyster". I never did like 
oysters anyway, and I would like the world a lot better 
without this nauseating attack on human sense. On the 
other hand, I love perfume, and why not? The nose is 
a most valuable organ, and too many of the smells of 
modem life need an antidote. 

These sort of advertisements are found in Nova, "the 
new magazine for the new kind of woman", and if that's 
what the "new" kind of woman wants, thank goodness I'm 
not one of them. Not grey yet; just a little haggard, but 
who cares? And there we come down to it. None of us 
who are lucky in our marriages can afford to scoff at the 
woman dying her hair blue or at the man who runs after 
his own fading youth in the shape of a filly. It must be 
like having an ever-open wound to live believing that one 
can only receive love by giving an entirely false impres- 
sion. Most women can remember, perhaps, the teenage 
hours when we wondered if any man would be able to 
face us first thing in the morning. (My own teenage was 
partly spent with the added burden of white shirts and 
collars, stud-marks in the neck and knickers called 
"black-outs".) Even then it never occurred to us that 
the suffering might not be all male, that we would be at 
the receiving end of a bristle-growth of beard and that the 
horrors (and honours) would be about equal between the 
sexes. For some women those hours of anxiety must be 
extended indefinitely, so that friendship becomes as remote 
as marriage was for the surplus women of the last era. 

A mere birth date means nothing. It tells nothing about 
the capacity for honesty or companionship, love or sex, nor 
about anything at all save, perhaps, the physical ability to 
bear a child. Nor does it tell us any longer about ex- 
perience. An unmarried woman is not necessarily any 
more sexually inexperienced than a man, nor waiting for 
proposals that never come. Age has nothing to do with 
friendship, in which men and women may one day bc^n 
to learn to help and understand one another a little better. 

Just as I believe that Adam, too, has suffered from the 
(Concluded on page 356) 
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This Beliering World 

So EVEN the Observer (10/10/65) has at last acknowledged 
that there are two "disunited" parties in the Oiurch ot 
England, Evangelicals and non-Evangelicals! The latter 
have as their leader, the Bishop of Woolwich, whose 
teaching is r^arded by Dr. J. I. Packer — the principal 
theologian of the National Assembly of Evangelicals — ^as 
leading to "disaster for the Christian faith in Britain*'. It 
is says Dr. Packer, both "Godless and Christless". 

• 

What the Evangelicals can do now, surely, is to prove the 
other party wrong. And why don't they? Is God sitting 
on a cloud in Heaven or is he not? If the Evangelicals 
maintain that he is, why don't they say so openly; and 
expkdn exactly where and how? Perhaps, they are as 
ashamed of this primitive conception as Dr. Robinson, but 
haven't the nerve to admit it. Perhaps they, like the Bishop 
also recognise that they are living in 1965 not 65! 

John Osbc»ne, whose first successful play gave the name 
to the Angry Young Men of the post-war years, has 
written a number of other good plays, since — The Enter- 
tcdner and Inadmissible Evidence to name but two. 
Perhaps his most ambitious, however, is Luther, which 
caused a good deal of controversy when first produced 
a few years ago. Now it has been seen, on TV, though in a 
much-abridg^ form. Even so, we can imagine a lot of 
angry outbursts by Roman Catholics. 

• 

But Fcm some of us the main lesson of the play was that, 
apart from his outbursts against indulgencies and similar 
corruptions in the Church of Rome, there was precious 
little difference between Luther's Protestantism and Catho- 
licism. As Mr. Osborne presented it, this was rather like a 
religious version of Tweedledum and Tweedledee. 

• 

We knew it would come — the protest against a coloured 
Archbishop. The Dcdly Mirror (15/10/65) published a 
photograph of one who is to be Archbishop of New Orleans; 
there was also a woman with a banner declaring "God does 
not recognise Negro priests, bishops". But if the lady is 
a Christian she must know that God does recognise Negroes 
as his children and is presumably prepared to accept them 
as his priests. Why, there are statues in existence depicting 
Jesus Christ as a Negro. 

Some sects of Christians (as mentioned in Notes and News 
last week) are disappointed that the Vatican Council has les- 
sened the guilt of the Jews for the crucifixion. Some of 
the Greek dignitaries hold that "all believers in the Jewish 
faith should be hdd responsible for Christ's death" {The 
Observer 17/10/65). It is a pity that Jewish scholars do 
not declare that there is no evidence whatever of any trial 
or crucifixion. Some of them have at least demonstrated 
the impossibility of the trial as depicted in the New Testa- 
ment. 

• 

Bullion and plate which the Church of England never 
uses should be handed over to the state in return for grants 
to restore and maintain church buildings, suggested the Rev. 
Stei^en Hopkinson, Rector of Bobbingworth, Essex, in 
the latest issue of the Southwark diocesan review. Bridge. 
No one knows the value of the Church's property, he said, 
but it was one of the biggest holders in Britain. Apart, 
however, from "actual buildings and avaikble sites", it had 
"a great deal of treasure hidden away in safes, museums 
and the like". Again, "no one can estimate the value in 
terms of bullion alone of the plate and other valuables 



which are never actually in use". And Mr. Hopkinsoo sat 
''neither sense nor moral justification in retaining tecbnial 
*ownership' of objects only to be shown as mus^mi pieces" 
But isn't the Church itself something of a museum piece' 



WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

(Concluded from page 354) 

now increasingly protesting their Christian bdiefs. The 
philosopher Dr. Gunther Nenning, president of the Aus. 
trian Union of Journalist has just published a book, Europa 
Verlag, in which he proclaims "Social Democracy" as the 
modem Gospel, asserting "No longer can Socialists evatk 
the fact that there is a God". (Kurier, Vienna. September 
27th). 

In 1950, Holland's State Institute for War Documeno- 
tion commissioned Dr. J. Presser, University Professor d 
History, to write about the "Final Solution of the Jc^isii 
Question" in the Netherlands. The Hamburg weekl), 
Die Zeit, of September 10th has dealt with the first mo 
volumes (on the persecution and extermination dt HoQand's 
Jewry between 1940-45), and Rudolf Augstein chief-editor 
of another Hamburg weekly, Der Speigel, on Febniary 
15th, took the Roman Catholic Church to task for her pit 
in these persecutions. She had b^n very dilatory in confes- 
sing any complicity. Far from it, she presented herself as 
the only opponent of Hitlerism and shouted down any 
disagreeing criticism. Immediately after 1945 she even 
mustered the boW effrontery to arrogate anew the right to 
direct the political conscience of their faithful. "It cannot 
be stressed too much", Augstein said, "that the political 
opinions and recommendations and the actions of the 
Oiurch are rarely inspired by the Holy Ghost, but rather 
by her overriding self-interest". 

Among the nullions of Roman Cathc^cs in the Reich, 
only seven had he courage to rebel publicly and to refuse, 
in principle, to serve in the injust war; and six of them 
were executed, with the full approval of the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy. In 1945 the people were made answ^abk 
for Nazi crimes and Nazi support, but not a single bishop 
was among those who lost their jobs. Why tiiis different 
measure? Augstein sums up that, "The Church has u> 
watch not only our beliefs but — ^as she ixetends — also our 
morals . . . consequendy her own morals must stand exami- 
nation in the light of her political past". 



NOT SO HIDDEN PERSUADERS 

(Concluded from page 355) 

fable that Eve grew out of a bone near his heart ratbff 
than from one near his brain, so I bdieve today men n»j 
suffer most from their inability to see themselves deaih 
and to consider women as human bdngs in whom sex ami 
maternity are only parts. And here I come back to o? 
old hobby-horse of co-education. So long as boys aod 
girls are educated separately in institutions that ape the 
monastery and nunnery, too many of theai will grow f 
as unrealistic romantics or homosexuals. 

The advertisers, the men who are takiiig over tk 
authority of the priests and preserving the old rdjgiois 
myths, are constantly providing weapons in the war b^ 
tween the sexes and making it all the more diflScult for { 
to enjoy human relationships with both sexes and with a! 
ages. This is a high price to pay for petrol, perfume vi 
piety. It is not Shell or Baptism or Lady Manhattan « 
need; it is some urgent and eneigetic new thinking. Sori! 
Secularists should be able to 1^ the way. 
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Lecture Notices^ Etc. 

OUTDOOR 

London Branches — Kingston, Marble Arch, North London: 
(Marble Arch), Sundays, from 4 pjn. : Messrs. J. W. Barker. 
L. Ebury, J. A. Millar and C. E. Wood. 
(Tower Hill). Every Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 

Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 
Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn.: 
Messrs. Collins, WooDCXxac, and others. 

^erseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 
1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 

^orth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 
Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 

"Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 
1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Abortion Law Reform Association (Kensington Central Library, 
Phillimore Walk, London, W.8), Saturday, November 6th, 
6.30 p.m. : Film, "Abortion and the Law**. Forum on Abortion : 
Speakers include Dr. Anne Biezanek, Dr. Eustace Chesser, 
Dr. David Kerr, m.p., and Miss Dee Wells. 

Brighton and Hove Hiunanist Group (Regency House, Oriental 
Place), Sunday, November 7th, 5.30 p.m.: Dr. John Lewis, 
"Morality Without Religion". 

Bristol Humanist Group (Transport House, Victoria Street), Tues- 
day, November 9th, 7.30 pjn.: Mrs. R. SMmi, "Positive 
Materialism''. 

Kingston and Surbiton Branches NSS (The White Hart Hotel, 
Kingston Bridge), Friday, November 5th, 8 p.m.: L. Ebury, 
Subject to be announced. 

^cester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, November 7th, 6.30 p.m. : Alex Robertson, "Crime- 
Punishment or Treatment? 

4arble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenters* Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.l), Sunday, November 7th, 7.30 p.m.: Eric Kenton, 
"The Press Council and the South London Press^', 

Richmond and Twickenham Humanist Group (Room 4, Com- 
munity Centre, Sheen Road), Thursday, November 11th, 8 pjn.: 
Dr. Stanley Rundle, "Minor Drugs and Minors'*. 

outh Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Ontre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, November 7th, 11 a.m.: 
F. H. Amphlett Micklewriqht, "Law and Morals**. 
Tuesday, November 9th, 7.30 pjn. : Celia Fremun, "A House- 
wife looks at Affluence**. 

Notes and News 

"he BBC's play of the month on October 19th, was John 
►sborae's Luther, Unfortunately, it was slashed disast- 
)usly to compress it into an hour and a half. Many fine 
)eeches were mutilated. The Knight who introduces each 
:t was dispensed with, the great climax of the smashing 
f the banner after Luther's support of the nobles against 
le peasants, was therefore lost. Alec McCowwi seemed 
Dt quite right in the title role — certainly not as gpod as 
Ibert Finney, the original Luther — ^while the Tetzel of 
itrick Magee had nothing of the exuberance of Peter 
ull's indulgence vendor. Altogether, we agree with 
iiilip Oakes (in a BBC-2 interview) that the play was 
xuncated" and "overproduced"; and that we should 
ive been given three hours ot Osborne. Luther is worth 
In our opmion it is the best play ot our best living 
aywright. Mr. Oakes's interviewer recalled that, when 
•st produced, the play upset both C!atholics and Protest- 
its, and ask^ "Did it upset you?" As an Atheist, Mr. 
akes repUed, "No". 



On THE subject of plays — ^and especially plays disliked by 
Catholics— we learn that Rolf Hochhuth's The Deputy is 
to be staged in Chicago in February next year. 
The futility of Pope Paul's speech to the United Nations 
was splendidly demonstrated by James Cameron, in an 
article in the New Statesman (22/ 10/65). The Pope urged 
the nations of the world to ban war and the del^ates and 
the press "gave it better coverage than the Sermon on the 
Mount". Both they and His Holiness should, Mr. Came- 
ron said, "have boned up on their contemporary history". 
War has been banned; the "whole thing is illegal" and "has 
been for a generation". It was oflScially outlawed in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the process has 
since been repeated time and again. We have "done a great 
deal of formal war-outlawing to no great purpose. Every 
nation that formally renounces war . . . does so with the 
built-in priviso that its own personal interests shall not be 
impeded nor its own national style be cramped". The 
Pope, in fact, perpetuated what Mr. Cameron called "the 
quaint old notion" that war can be got rid of by uttering 
jArases about it, "like indigestion or BO". 

• 

"Words will always win", Mr. Cameron added. "Thus 
the reverence for a Vatican that denounces war while care- 
fully r^raining from criticising those at the moment waging 
it . . .". * 

The revival of the worker priest experiment will be 
widely welcomed in France, according to the Guardian 
Paris correspondent (25/10/65), thou^ he didn't indicate 
how "widely" or among whom. It would, he admitted, 
encounter rigorous opposition from right-wing Cathohc 
quarters; and it will, we suggest, be treated with indiflfer- 
ence by the majority of French workers. The wide wel- 
come, we can only assume, will come from the more 
progressive Catholic clei^gy and laity, who are concerned 
about the "decline in Christian loyalty of the working 
class". Will this experiment be any more successful than 
the last, which was suppressed under Pope Pius Xn? We 
cannot believe so. * 

The French episcopacy has said that the choice of priests 
to work full time in factories and on building sites will 
"have to conform to certain precise conditions", and that 
there will be "close relations with other priests and 
working-class Catholic Action militants in the sector in 
which Siey work". The worker priest will be able to join 
a trade union but "in view of the fact that temporal tasks 
are the proper role of the miUtant worker", the priest wll 
"abstain from taking any responsibilities in political and 
syndical action". TTie trouble last time was, of course, 
that the worker priests became too worldly-minded. As 
Time remarked on September 28th, 1959: "By 1953, it was 
obvious that something had gone wrong; of almost 150 
worker-priests, some 20 had married and left the Church, 
while others had joined Communist unions or R^-line 
causes. Pope Pius XII sternly limited les pritres ouvriers 
to three hours of factory life a day, but only a handful 
submitted; others Irft the Church, and only 25 continued 
in their mission, eventually won limited approval from 
their bishops". But desperate cuts must have desperate 
cures. 

• 

The Agnostics Adoption Society has announced the 
appointment of Mrs. Daphne Bosch as organising secretary, 
and Mrs. Kirstine Richards as case worker. l%e address 
ot the Society is 55 Dawes Street, London, S.E.17, and the 
telephone number, Rodney 9660. An article by David 
Tribe on "Agnostic Adoption", which first appeared in 
Thb Rreeihinkjbr, has been published as a le^et, and is 
available free from the National Secular Society. 
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Sir Robert Stout, Charles Bradlaugh 

and the Irish 



By RICHARD P. DAVK 



In the 1880s the secularist movement was flourishing and 
influential in New Zealand. Dunedin possessed a strong 
Freethought Association and, intermittently, a weddy 
paper, the Echo. From 1880 to 1883 the Echo was edited 
by Robert Stout, one of the greatest figures in New 
Zealand history. As Premier (1884-1887) and as Chief 
Justice (1899-1926). Stout has left an indelible imprint on 
our national life. His interests were so wide that he was 
able to talk and write incessantly on numerous subjects. 
Before returning to politics in 1884 he devoted consider- 
able time to Rationalism : lecturing r^ularly to the 
Freethinkers' Association, giving funeral addresses for 
departed members and writing much of the Echo, In 
late 1883 the latter was forced to suspend publication as 
a result of advertisers' hostility and Stout's other conmiit- 
ments. 

At this time freethinkers everywhere were shocked by 
the treatment of Charles Bradlaugh, who had been elected 
to the British House of Conmions for Northampton in 

1880. Bradlaugh, a man of immense courage and physical 
strength, was a powerful exponent of three causes which 
horrified the comfortably pious Victorian middle classes 
— atheism, birth control and republicanism. To make 
matters worse, Bradlaugh was in the habit of speaking 
directly to the people in language which they could under- 
stand. Could the complacent British MPs endure such 
a colleague? The answer was soon ^ven, in spite of the 
fact that there were already freethinkers in both the 
Liberal and Conservative parties. 

A complicated struggle in both parliament and the law 
courts ensued which dragged on for years. In their 
speeches Bradlaugh's opponents showed a complete lack 
of decency and good taste. Though his leader Gladstone 
supported him, Bradlaugh was allowed neither to afiirm 
his allegiance nor to take the normal parliamentary oath 
on the Bible, something other freethinkers had done with 
reservations. Three times Bradlaugh's election was 
quashed and three times his constituents re-elected him. 
He did, however, manage in the middle of the struggle to 
sit precariously as an MP for nine months between 1880 
and 1881. He was very active. Among other liberal 
actions he brought forward the question of the Maoris 
imprisoned without trial for participating in Te Whiti's 
passive resistance movement against land confiscation in 
Taranaki. When excluded from the Commons in August, 

1881, it took ten strong constables to remove Bradlaugh 
from the House by force. 

The Echo gave full support to Bradlaugh, and subscrip- 
tions came in from Nelson, the West Coast and Oirist- 
church for a fund opened on his behalf. For Stout the 
issue was complicated by his other activities. He was an 
uncompromising advocate of the New Zealand system of 
free, secular and compulsory education at a time when 
the Catholic clergy were aggressively demanding state aid 
for their schools. They tried, in fact, to force the Catholic 
laymen, most of whom were Irish, to deliver a bloc vote 
against any parliamentary candidate, who, like Stout, 
opposed their claims. But many New 2^and Irish 
almost venerated Stout for some lectures he had delivered 
in 1881 supporting Irish Home Rule and justifying the 
Irish Land League in its fight against landlord tyranny. 



This defence was sorely needed. The cable reports pub- 
lished in the New Zealand press invariably exhibited 
anti-Irish bias and editorial comment was equally hostik 

Bradlaugh, like Stout, had long been an advocated 
Irish Home Rule. His eye-witness account of the bnital 
eviction of an Irish peasant family was quoted with 
approval by Catholic priests. When allowed to sit Id 
parliament, Bradlaugh normally voted with Pamdl's Irish 
Nationalists and once led the party in Pamell's ahsenct 
At first the Protestant Pamell and some Catholic Irishnwi 
repaid the compliment by voting for Bradlaugh in divisioiis 
on the oath. Then in 1883 there was a volte face m 
nearly all the Irish MPs, including Pamell, ranged them- 
selves solidly against Bradlaugh. Stout was outraged 
This, he expostiSated, was clerical dictation at its worst 
He soon found an opportunity to show his disapproval 

In 1883 John Redmond, later leader of the Irisl] 
Nationalists, was sent to collect money for his cause a 
Australasia. His tour was moderately successful in spite 
of considerable opposition. The brutal Phoenix Park 
murders of 1882 were generally, though incorrectly, attri- 
buted to Redmond's party. Worse still, the Pope b) 
condemning a collection for Pamell, had sown doubt in 
the minds of many Australasian Irish. Consequoiily 
influential Catholics avoided Redmond. Stout, too, 
announced his opposition in a letter to the press. He 
denied that the Irish Nationalists had connived at murder 
and asked that a fair hearing should be given to Redmond 
He argued, however, that to assist the Irish MPs after their 
treatment of Bradlaugh — and Redmond had voted again^i 
Bradlaugh in an early division — would be "to stnke a 
blow at human liberty.** This letter was published t 
several papers and must have carried weight, as Stout \^ 
been an early critic of Irish wrongs. 

When Redmond addressed a meeting at Ashburtoni 
hostile amendment relating to Bradlaugh was propose: 
from the floor. Redmond countered by arguing that ix 
Irish had voted against Bradlaugh not because of '^^\ 
atheism, but because of his opposition to Ireland. Stoui 
immoiiately wrote to the press challenging Redmond si 
substantiate his statement. He appended a list (rf Br&^ 
laugh's divisions showing that Bradlaugh had voted ^\ 
the Irish except when they were deliberately obstructi^ 
Redmond did not accept this challenge, but one of ^ 
New Zealand supporters was forced to admit that rda^ 
was the decisive issue. This is also the verdict of W. I 
Amstein, a recent historian of the affair. 

Stout at this time also maintained a vigorous attacker 
the Catholic church in the Echo, in lectures and is ^\ 
daily press. The Irish, he said, would never be free use 
they broke the back of the clerical tyranny that eosb^ 
them : secular education was their only hopt. He c^ 
statistics to prove that more delinquents were prodDct^ 
by Catholic schools than by secular schools. Stout, to^ 
ever, still believed in Irish Home Rule which he bop 
would loosen the priestly grip on the country. In ^ 
of these views, there were Irish Catholics in 1884 offeJi* 
assistance in the election which established Stout 9sf 
of the first openly freethinking premiers in the Br^' 
Conunonwealth. 

The story has an epilogue. In 1889 another Irish M* 
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ohn Dillon, brought a delegation to New Zealand. This 
ime Stout was one of his chief supporters and spoke more 
loquently for Ireland than Dillon himself. Why? One 
eason was the settlement of the Bradlaugh case. In 1886 
I new Speaker allowed Bradlaugh to take the oath without 
urther argument. Bradlaugh then fought so hard for 
Gladstone's unsuccessful Irish Home Rule Bill that an 
rish MP apologised : "Mr. Bradlaugh, you have been 
he best Christian of us all." When Bradlaugh later intro- 
luced a bill allowing MPs to afiirm their allegiance there 
^as virtually no opposition from the Irish and many voted 
or the bill which was passed. Finally, when Bradlaugh 
vzs dying in 1891, Gladstone persuaded the Commons to 
trike the 1881 resolution excluding Bradlaugh from its 
ecords. Some of the men who had opposed Bradlaugh, 
ncluding Pamell, later suffered themselves at the hands 
•f clerical authority. 

Bradlaugh and Stout were fine examples of 19th century 
Jberalism. Both detested injustice and poverty, but 
leither believed that socialism was the answer. They 
mphasised the responsibility of the individual and this 
nade them ardent temperance reformers. Both had legal 
raining and were exceptionally good platform speakers, 
rhey never met. But Bradlaugh, when contemplating a 
'isit to New 2^ealand, said that its chief attraction would 
« the opportunity for talking to Sir Robert. 

Reprinted from the New Zealand Rationalist & Humanist, 
August-September, 1965.] 

Malcolm M uggeridge and 
Charles Bradlaugh 

By H. CUTNER 

Vs AN interviewer on TV and as a literary man in general, 
Malcolm Muggeridge has made a big name for himself 
3r many years. But when it comes to writing a review 
or the Observer, (29/8/65) on such a giant as Charles 
tradlaugh, it is not quite good enough, as Mr. Muggeridge 
oes. to say he has not read Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner's 
nportant biography, nor therefore that very fine part of 
; by John M. Robertson dealing so fully not only with 
tradlaugh's philosophy, his atheism and his Malthusian- 
;m, but also in detail with his Parliamentary career. 
The book under review is Professor Walter L. Arnstein's 
he Bradlaugh Case (which I have not yet seen), but those 
f us who have read Robertson will at least know a good 
eal of the period in Bradlaugh's life in Parliament and 
articularly about one of the most disgraceful episodes in 
le history erf our Parliament when, tfiough he had been 
ected four times as the member for Northampton, he 
as not allowed to take his seat and once actually thrown 
Lit of the House of Commons by ten policemen. Prcrfessor 
.mstein no doubt goes fully into tfie story, and even 
^produces Sir John Tenniel's Punch cartoon, where 
radlaugh is shown on some steps with a number of 
X)ts, shoes, sticks and umbrellas behind him. TTie truth 
as something quite different. 

On being elected. Bradlaugh asked to affirm instead of 
king the oath, but this was disallowed. He had no belief 

God but was prepared to follow the law and take the 
ith, pointing out at the time that the words had no mean- 
g for him. This was refused. Bradlaugh thereupon had 
> go to Northampton and be elected again, but he was still 
H allowed to take his seat. He pleaded his case before tihe 
ar of the House of Commons and was refused once more. 

Bradlau^, as a properly elected Member of Plarlia- 
ent in the end tried to take his seat but was even refused 



admisson to the House. When he did enter "ten powerful 
constables aided by four erf the messengers . . . were set 
upon him", says John M. Robertson in his little book, 
Charles Bradlaugh, "and in a flash of fury at the ignoble 
device he resisted with all the strength of a great frame 
... the ten gladiators had a terrific task struggling desper- 
ately down the lobby stairs and all the way to the 
entrance . . .". 

The cartoon by Punch shows nothing of the "ten gladia- 
tors", nothing of Bradlaugh*s coat bang torn, or indeed 
that there had been any strug^e at all. Had Mr. Mugge- 
ridge tried to find out the truth, or even if the Observer 
had known what really happened, it would never have 
been reproduced. 

However, what does Mr. Muggeridge really think of the 
incident? Just what one would have expected from him. 
He says. 

If he [Bradlaugh] had taken the oath when he first presented 
himself to Parliament with whatever reservation he cared to 
make privately, as a good many Members did, all would have 
been well; but he fint claimed the right to attest as a non- 
believer and, when this was disallowed, offered to take the 
oath, and "to call upon the name of God" whidi to him, as 
he exfdained, was a meaningless expression". 
Some non-believers have adopted this attitude when 
elected to Parliament, but Bradlaugh was of different 
stature in an age of what J. M. Robertson called "revolt- 
ing hypocrisy". In any case, when the Conservatives 
came into power, he was allowed to take his seat, and he 
promptly introduced his Oaths Bill which permits anyone 
to affirm where before he had to take the oath. 

Mr. Muggeridge could not resist telling us how, in 
his young days, people declared that the late Horatio 
Bottomley was "the fruit of the illicit union" ot Bradlaugh 
and Mrs. Besant despite discrepancies in the dates". And 
Mr. Muggeridge had read The First Five Lives of Annie 
Besant where Bradlaugh is mentioned enough, "but he 
remains a shadowy figure". Bradlaugh "a shadowy figure" 
with his aggressive atheism, his aggressive Malthusianism, 
his iconoclastic debates, not only with first-class parsons, 
but with eminent Socialists; and above all his fight for the 
right of every man or woman to practice birth control, 
which led to the famous "Knowlton pamphlet" trial — in 
which both Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besant risked a heavy 
prison sentence, and was the most talked of trial of the 
day. All these and much more, yet for Mr. Muggeridge, 
Bradlaugh is "a shadowy figure". It is amazing. 

After all this, Mr. Muggeridge assures us that "Brad- 
laugh's subsequent performance in the House was disap- 
pointing" for "it gradually dawned upon his opponents 
and detractors that they had little to fear from one whose 
subversive attitudes were too idiosyncratic to be danger- 
ous"; after which we are told that "as Professor Amstein 
abundantly demonstrates, Bradlaugh was a doughty per- 
former". 

Exactly what Mr. Muggeridge expected Bradlaugh to do 
in the very few years he was in Parliament after what 
Robertson called his "Titanic parliamentary struggle", we 
are not told by Mr. Muggeridge, though as he lay dying. 
Parliament thoroughly ashamed ot it and the igncA>le part 
it had played, expunged from the journals of the House 
of Commons "the old resolutions excluding him". But 
Bradlaugh died before he could be told. And Mr. Mug- 
geridge never mentions it. 

If Mr. Muggeridge had read Mrs. Bradlaugh Bonner's 
biography, and in particular the patient and careful ex- 
position of Bradlaugh's philosophy as well as the hugely 
detailed account of his parliamentary struggles, he would 
have seen how such a review as he wrote of Professor 
Amstein's book was not only unfair but completely in- 
adequate. 
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HELPING SOUTH AFRICAN RATIONALISTS 

As Freethinker readers know, the ban imposed by the 
Minister of Justice prevents Dr. Edward Roux from taking 
any active part in the affairs of the Rationalist Association 
of South Africa. He is prohibited from attending gather- 
ings, both public meetings and conmiittee meetings, and 
also from editing the Association's monthly paper, the 
Rationalist or "preparing anything for publication". There 
has been only one person able and willing to take over the 
editorial work and other jobs connected with seeing the 
journal through the press, and that is Dr. Roux's wife 
Winifred. Other members of the small committee do what 
they can to help. The paper continues to appear, but we 
learn that many readers have failed to renew their subscrip- 
tions during the past year. This is understandable undpr 
the prevailing conditions of a semi-totalitarian state. Quite 
a number of small independent periodicals in South Africa 
have recently ceased publication, a fact which was noted 
by Helen Suzman, the only member of the Progressive 
P^rty still in parliament. Dr. Roux does not think that his 
rationalist activity was the main reason for the ban, but 
it may have been an additional cause. In any case the 
Rationalist is now feeling the breeze, but the Rationalist 
Association intends to carry on if it possibly can. 

Its survival obviously depends largely on what happens 
in South Africa itself, but overseas rationalists and human- 
ists may be able to help. A hundred overseas subscribers 
at 10s. each, for instance would definitely boost the 
Association's finances. The total cost of producing and 
distributing the journal is only about £200 per year. 
1,000 copies are printed of each issue, but most of these 
are distributed as propaganda tracts. By subscribing to 
this fine little paper British readers could show their sym- 
pathy and help the South African Rationalists financially. 

We understand that the National Secular Society and 
the Rationalist Press Association are also helping the South 
African Rationalists by gtfts of literature. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

VERY DIFFERENT 

In your issue dated October 22nd, Mr. E. Markley ciitidses Mr. 
Micklewright for having, in his televised discussion with Dr. 
Soper, stated that our (Hily information about the historic Jesus 
comes from a few fragments collected thirty or forty years after 
his death. He then applies the same criterion to Plato, Aristotle 
and Plutarch. 

But there is all the difference in the worid. These Greeks were 
writers, and their Works, or some of them, have been preserved 
and handed down to us. I do not know of any mention or hint 
that Jesus ever wrote anything. Certainly nothing has survived, 
which would be remarkable if in faa he ever did commit his 
ideas to paper. Was he illiterate or semi-literate? Could there 
have been any literate people in the vfllage bf Nazareth where he 
plied his trade for most of his life? And could this have any con- 
nection with his hiOred of the Scribes? 

A. Douglas. 
THE MAN JfESUS 

What Mr. H. Cutner has to say about what my letter reminds 
him of is entirely irrelevant to the subject under discussion; in 
fact, the analogy he gives is entirely as false as his views on Sir 
James Frazer's alleged change of mind regarding the historical 
existence of Jesus. 

I am not a young evangelist, nor am I horrified at Mr. Cutner*s 
views on Jesus, but I will not be led astray by them. What Mr. 
Gladstone believed in is irrelevant, seeing that there is a vast 
difference betwen Sir James Frazer and Mr. Gladstone. Frazer 
is recognised as one of the greatest authorities in his field of 
thought, whereas Gladstone was a politician, and therefore knew 
little about anthropology and myth<^ogy. Mr. Cutner says that 
he is not afraid of big names, that may be so, but he has a liking 
for little names like that of Dr. Couchoud. Why should I take 
Dr. Couchoud's word before that of Frazer, because he happens 
to be of the same belief as Mr. Cutner? I can sec no reason to 



do so, and therefore I am on the side of atheists like Shelley and 
H. G. Wells who refused to deny Christ's existence. 

The real trouble with Mr. Cutner is that he has no real Ir| 
names and authorities to support his case, as even a great athets 
like H. G. Wells is not on his side. 

Wells knew the mythidst case and all the rest, so why did be 
not accept it? Perhaps Mr. Cutner will answer that question, and 
perhaps not. Anyway when I get to reading Dr. Coucfaoiufi 
book (if I can find it) I may let Mr. Cutner know all about it 
By the way, I don't believe in angels or devils, althou^ I belies 
life is a sort of mystery. 

R. Smtie 
THE LEOPARD IN A NEW SUIT 

Miss Phyllis K. Graham (Jhe FkEETHiNKER, 8/10/65) has dooe 
a good work of statistics of calimmies against the Pope, indudiog 
John XXm, and the Church. Observing her ability in this matter, 
I take the liberty to invite her to note two other statistics: out 
regarding the works of the Church for the poor all over the vodd, 
st^ as hospitals, houses for the poor, 8C&o(^ univeisities, pro- 
viding food and clothing, the missions, etc.; and the other iegan&i| 
similar philanthropic good made by Secularists. 

G. M. Paris, OP. (Malta). 

THE PENGUIN ENGUSH LIBRARY 
First Six Tides 
PenouioD Jane Austen, together with A Memoir of the author, 
by J. E. Austen-Leigh. Ed. D. W. Harding 5s. 
Wuthering Heiglits Emily Bronte, Ed. David Daiches Ss. 
The Pilgrim's Proffress John Bunyan, Ed. Roger Sharrock Ss. 
Great Expectatioiis Charles Dickens, Ed. Angus Calder fc 
Middfemarch George Eliot. Ed. W. J. Harvey 7s. M. 
Three Jacolieaii liagedies 
The Changeling by Middleton 
The Revenger's Tragedy by Toumeur 
The White Devil by Webster 
Ed. Gamini Salgado 5s. 

PENGUIN BOXED SETS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
The Peivnin Reference DeA Set 
The new Penguin English Dictioncary and the new 
Penguin Encyclopedia in an attractive, durable slip-case. 25s, 
The Penguin Parkinson 

A three-v<4ume compendium of the wisely-witty, bestsdling wods 
of Professor C. Northcote Parkinson. Cover drawings by 
Osbert Lancaster. 10s. 6d. 
A History of the Qrasades 

Sir Steven Rundman's great contribution to historical 
literature, now in three Peregrine vc^umes. Full colour covers aod 
a handsome box. 42s. 
The Chronicles of Namia 

All seven of C. S. Lewises famous children's stories beginning with 
The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe, and ending with 
The Last Battle, Channing box designed by Pauline Baynes. 24s. 
The niustrated English Social Histoiy 
Over 25,000 boxed sets have already been sold of 
G. M. Trevelyan's four-volume masterpiece, published 
by Penguins in 1964. 34s. 
Stephen Potter 

Containing Gamesmanship, Lifemanship, One-Upmanship, and 
Supermanship. 10s. 

Collected Short Stories 

W. Somerset Maugham's complete short stories collected in four 
volumes. Nearly 15,000 boxes have been sold. 18s.6d. 

Plus Postifc 
from THE Freethinker Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.1 

SILENT SPRING 

Rachel Carson's warning against the "seemingly endless stieain ol 
synthetic insecticides" 

"Essential reading for anybody who has not yet enoountend 
ir"— Colin McCall m The Freethinker. 
5s. plus postage 

THE AMERICAN WAY OF DEATH 

For this documentary on the cost of dying in the USA, the anttetf 
was accused of being a Communist, and personally threatened 
before an appearance on TV. 

4s. plus postage 

from The Freeihinker Bookshop 

103 Borough High Street, London, SJB.1 

Oetaib of membership of the National Secular Society and ioq^ 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtBioa 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borou^ High Street, Loodos 
S.E.1. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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The recent visit of Pope Paul to the USA, constitutes 
indoubtedly an important development in the new papal 
Jtrat^ inaugurated by his predecessor. Pope John. For 
Arhilst medieval popes moval freely about Europe, since 
Jie counter-reformation, popes have only left Rome 
jnder duress — as, for example, when Pope Pius VII was 
orcibly abdicated and kept under "house arrest'* in France 
>y Napoleon until the latter's downfall in 1814. In parti- 
:ular, since the incorpora- r--^-— - -- - - - - 

ion of the Papal States into 
taly in 1870, the popes 
lave remained obstinately 
hut up as prisoners of what 
n now the Vatican City. 

By his successive visits to 
erusalem, India, and now 
he USA, Pope Paul VI has '^... 
lecisively broken with the 
lost-Reformation tradition. Perhaps after all there is 
omething in a name, for was not St. Paul pre-eminently 
1 eccKoiastical tradition, the Apostle to the Gentiles? 
Bdia versus Paldfstan 

This is hardly the place to deal in any detail with the 
3ng term aspects of this new papal grand strategy. For 
ere is a veritable counter-reformation inaugurated by the 
ite Pope John; the counter-reformation of the 20th cen- 
iry — against atheism and no longer merely Protestantism. 
Tiis counter-reformation is being continu^ by Pope Paul 
-albeit with a less dynamic personality than his prede- 
»sor — and the papal trip to New York was undoubtedly 
art of it. 

However, the actual reason — or excuse — for the Pope's 
ying visit to the UN, is also somewhat ironic. Its osten- 
ble purpose was to end the war between India and Paki- 
an, a war caus^ ultimately by religion if ever there was 
ae. 
hnliiii Yerais Hindo 

It is true that the inmiediately operative casus belli bet- 
een India and Pakistan, was a secular one. But the 
nbiguity involved in the political question as to whether 
ashmir should ultimately accede to India or Pakistan is 
ally a religious one. For, prior to 1947, the native state 
' Kashmir was ruled (under the suzeramty of the Anglo- 
idian Raj) by an Indian maharajah of Hindu antecedents, 
r Hari Singh (who in the early 1920s made a sensational 
)pearance in the London courts) who however, ruled over 
predominantly Muslim population. But in any case, the 
;ry fact of the creation ot Pakistan in 1947 was religious, 
ad India only possessed a single creed — ^whether Hindu 

Muslim — the war over Kashmir would not have even- 
ated. 

ivide aad Rak 

For ever since the end of the British Raj, the old Indian 
npire has been artificially divided into two rival and 
tterly hostile states: India (Bharat) and Pakistan, and 
e latter name spells the whole programme in itself. For 
ikistan means "the land of the pure"; that is, ot the 
ruslim) True Believers in direct contrast to the Hindu 
iffirs (i.e. infidels) across the Indian border; a Muslim 
eocracy in which church and state are ultimately united 

a sacrosanct legal code dictated by Allah in the Koran 



VIEWS A N D O PI N I O N S 

The Pope of Peace 
and Holy Wars 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



to his holy prophet, Mohammed. Pakistan is historically 
merely the last of a series of Muslim states established as 
the result of the jihad (holy war) upon the infidel soil of 
(Hindu) India, which included the predecessors of 
England as rulers of the Indian sub-continent, the Moghul 
Empire of Delhi (c. 1550-1800). 

The creation of the exclusively Muslim state of Paki- 
stan — accompanied by appalling religious pogroms, 
V : V w massacres of religious min- 

orities on both sides of tfie 
India-Pakistan border — was 
ultimately due to belief in 
that time-honoured policy 
of divide and rule, ulti- 
mately upon religious 
grounds. England, wh'ch -^ 
generation earlier had diw- 
ded Ireland between Catho- 
lic Eire and Protestant Ulster, in 1947 divided the Indian 
sub-continent between predommantly Hindu India and 
exclusively Muslim Pakisan; a division which would surely 
have delisted the heart of the original "Old Nick", Niccolo 
Machiavelli himself. 

And it is worth noting that, whilst the Indian Muslim 
leader, Jinnah, and his co-religionists in the Muslim 
League had been agitatmg for the creation of a Muslim 
state, they did not actually expect to get it, even in the 
last days of the British Raj. TTiey were actually prepared 
to settle for self-government in several Indian provinces 
with predominantly Muslim populations. 
Reigloo and War 

The Indo-Pakistan war itself, represents the culmination 
of a millenium of Hindu-Muslim holy wars since the days 
of Mahmud of Ghazni, and ot the first Muslim invaders 
of India. To be sure, whilst the indigenous Indian creeds 
of Hinduism and Buddhism have usually been tolerant 
religious cults, Islam, the cult of Mohammed and the 
Koran, like its Jewish predecessor the belligerent Old 
Testament cult of Jehovali, has always r^arded the jihad 
(holy war) as a normal institution and even as a religious 
duty. Most Muslim empires from the Arab successors of 
Mohammed himself (7th century), to the Turkish sultans 
in Europe and to the Moghuls in India itself, conquered 
their vast empires by the sword at the expense of infidel 
r^mes. 

But it is really rather ironic that Pope Paul should inter- 
vene in what is in effect a holy war between Muslims and 
Hindus. Historically, and precisely with relation to the 
holy wars, the Christian Churches and the Church of 
Rome in particular have proved themselves repeatedly 
to be the most apt pupils of Islam in this very matter of 
holy wars! For as the German historian Karl Kautsky 
pointed out long ago, the Christian crusades originated in 
direct imitation of the Muslim jihad. 

From the days of Charlemagne (800 AD), who converted 
the German Pagans with fire and sword, down to the wars 
of religion (which were really crusades) against the Pro- 
testant Rrformation, which culminated in the Thirty Years 
War (1618-48) by reducing Germany to cannibalism, the 
Catholic Church has regularly and ruthlessly waged war 
against "Turks, heretics and unbelievers", often includmg 
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the very Muslims from whom the Church had (according 
to Kautsky) borrowed the practice of the jihad. I rather 
doubt, however, whether Pope Paul even alluded to these 
chapters in the bloodstained annals ol his Church in his 
recent address to the UN. 

""Not Peace but a Sword'' 

If one exammes the evolution of Christianity, one will 
surely be compelled to agree with the titular founder when 
he stated (or is reputed to have stated) that he came not 
to bring peace but a sword. For the genuine Christian 



apostles of peace of whom we hear so much today— sud 
men as St. Francis, Tolstoy and Schweitzer — have surd. 
been exceptions rather than the rule. One could perkp 
add that if Pope Paul is actually what he claims to be- 
"The Pope of Peace" — he too, is surely in a papal minorii}: 
and what is true of Christianity would also seem to be 
true of religion in general. For such peaceful creeds a 
say. Buddhism and Quakerism are also in a mioorit} 
As an old Victorian Freethinker once aptly remarked: 
""Religion has usually added fresh causes of disseosi($ 
to the troubled annals of the world". 



The Philosophy of Predestination 

By RUDOLF WILSON 



The Calvinist doctrine of predestination is derived from 
certain passages in the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
notably Rom. 8, 28-30, and 9, 21-23. These may be sum- 
marised as follows. All things work for the good of those 
who love God and have been chosen by him by his purpose. 
They have been chosen so as to resemble the Son of God. 
In this way Jesus became the foremost among a band of 
brothers. These named individuals have been given right- 
eousness and are destined to glory (presumably in heaven). 
The action of God is compared to that of a potter making 
vessels from clay. Some of the vessels are formed to receive 
honour and others dishonour. These latter will eventually 
suffer the anger of God and be destroyed. The vessels of 
wrath, destined to destruction, are made by God so that 
he may demonstrate his power to the other vessels, the 
vessels of mercy, and so that they way realise the richness 
of the glory which he has prepared for them. 

This statement by Paul explains why both righteous in- 
dividuals and sinners are to be found among men. It sug- 
gests that there can be no changing over of one sort into 
the other, for God has determined beforehand the nature 
and eventual destiny of every person. It also makes quite 
clear what is in store for the righteous on the one hand and 
the sinners on the other. 

The doctrine of predestination raises some interesting 
problems, in ethics, in philosophy, in psychology. 

Assuming you are a Calvinist, and therefore believe 
what Paul enunciated, you must accept that no matter 
what you do, what sort of life you lead, your ultimate fate, 
in the glory of heaven or in the damnation ol hell, has 
already been determined. Why therefore should you 
trouble to be righteous rather than unrighteous, particu- 
larly if being ri^teous is going to be dull and oppressive, 
while being unrighteous means having a good time? 

If you are an ordinary member of a Calvinist Church, 
e.g. the Dutch Rdformed Church in South Africa, right- 
eousness implies a definite type of behaviour. It means 
keeping the ten conmiandments as interpreted by the 
Dutch Reformed Church. But it means also, among other 
things, going to church every Sunday in a black suit and 
not working in your garden, playing tennis, swimmmg or 
going fishing. It means reading a passage in the Bible 
every night and saying grace before meals. In fact it in- 
volves the type of behaviour which we in South Africa 
attribute to a good "Dopper" or puritan. 

What inducement is tiiere to compel the Dopper to be- 
have as he does? Does his conformity to the rules of his 
religion convince him that he is one of the "vessels of 
mercy" and not one of the "vessels ot wrath"? In fact it 
does. But how can he be so sure of this? 

There is an interesting section m A. J. Ayer*s The Prob- 



lem of Knowledge (Pelican Books) which deals with the 
philosophical aspects of this question. Ayer is discussk 
the theory of causation. Logicians tdl us that for evtn 
effect there are a number, sometimes a very large numte 
of necessary causes. At sea level, pure water in an oper 
vessel on a burning gas ring will boil at 100 d^. C At 
the top of Mont Blanc it will, assuming all other necessan 
conditions are unaltered, boil at 85 deg. C. The suffidcni 
cause of the water boiling at the lower temperatures 
of course, the reduced atmospheric pressure. Note that iD 
this example cause and effect are thou^t of as occuirins 
simultaneously without a lime sequence being invohed 

On the other hand consider a man in hosptal with 3 
broken arm. He broke his arm because he slipped oo i 
banana skin. The banana skin was dropped by a boy, ^JK" 
bought some bananas with money his uncle had given him 
because it was his birthday, bo:aiuse he was bom on i 
certain date so many years before, because his moth^ 
conceived him nine months prior to that date, ^., ^ 
In this case we think of cause always preceding effect 

But Ayer asks, "Why cannot cause succeed effect?" E 
the banana skin is a necessary condition df the broken am, 
is not the broken arm a sufficient condition of the banaia 
skin? No banana skin, no broken arm; but, equally "^d 
no broken arm, no banana skin! It would seem that oa<} 
a professional philosopher would get any entertaininc£ 
out of considering such an odd question. 

However, Ayer goes on to say: "Yet surely no one in ^ 
senses would set himself to bring about a past event T^ 
only example I can think of is that of certain Calvinisc 
and even this example may be fanciful. It does howe^ 
explain behaviour which otherwise would seem irratiooi| 
Believing, as they did, in predestination, in the sense fc 
their deity had saved or damned them once for all beft^ 
they were even bom, they were nevertheless, on refigi^^ 
grounds, extremely puritanical. They believed that o^^ 
salvation mattered, and yet they attached great importaiK^ 
to their conduct, while being convinced that it would cob 
no difference to what lay in store for them. 

"But now suppose that they also believed that only tbosf 
whom the deity had elected were capable of bring virtuctf 
In that case, being one of the elect would be a "^^^ 
condition for being virtuous, frc»n which it would foft^ 
that being virtuous was a sufficient condition of bavi< 
been chosen one of the elect. If this was thek reasoc^j 
then the goal of their puritanism may have lain not in* I 
future but in the past. We may suppose that they al 
from sin in order to have been saved". 

A psychologist not overmuch concerned with abstn* 

problems in philosophy could venture a more ob**^' 

(Concluded on page 364) 
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Neglected Facts About Albert Schweitzer 

By E. C VANDERLAAN 



Ire title docs not hint at any exposure of secrets. It is 
ill there in Schweitzer's book Out of My Life, But for 
wme reason all the emphasis, in the conmient one saw, 
vas on his career as a doctor in Lambarene, Africa, sup- 
x)sedly a perfect example of the Christian in action. Yet 
here is ample material for attacks upon him from the 
;ide of orthodox Christianity. If there have been any 
;uch attacks upon his heresy, they have not come to public 
lolice. Instead all the world wondered (quite rightly) at 
his theologian, organist and physician who gave up a 
)romising academic career to minister to the most deprived 
ind retarded of our fellow men. 

Schweitzer the theologian? Yes, but what a theo- 
ogian ! In the narrowest sense of the word, a theologian 
s one who expounds and defends doctrines about God. 
}ut in a wider sense, especially on the continent of 
^rope, a theologian is a scholar who deals in any of the 
ubject matter that clusters about theology proper — 
:hurch history. Christian ethics, critical studies in the his- 
ory, development and transmission of the Bible, even 
inguistic studies in Hebrew and Greek. Schweitzer's own 
ipeciality in his early years was the attempt to pierce 
hrough the tradition about Christ in order to discover 
he historical facts about the man Jesus. In the course 
>f this investigation he came to views that pretty well 
hrew liberal Protestantism into a panic. If Schweitzer's 
nterpretation was correct, could a modem man be a 
oUower of Jesus at all? We shall see. 

What was this liberal Protestantism? First we had 
)ettcr glance at the sad story of orthodox Christianity, 
rhe New Testament contains materials to support several 
lifferent interpretations of Jesus — that he was a man, 
he son of a carpenter, who taught love of God and men; 
hat God certified him as His messenger by raising him 
rom the dead; that he was a descendant of King E)avid 
hrough his father Joseph; that on the contrary he was not 
he son of Joseph at aU but was bom of a virgin; that he 
vas a Divine Being who voluntarily came to earth to atone 
or men's sins by his death; that he was God's agent in 
he creation of the world. 

Under the obligation to believe everything in the Bible 
nen struggled for several centuries to combine all this into 
)ne doctrine. How to picture Christ as both divine and 
luman without giving him a double personality? How 
o make him a Divine Being without endangering mono- 
heism? Earnest and pious men were exil^ from their 
>ishoprics as heretics. Bloody riots occurred in the streets 
)ver the question : Has Christ one nature or two? 

At last, in the Formula of Chalcedon, 451, the official 
loctrine was established : Christ is one person having two 
latures; and under peril of damnation, you must not divide 
he person nor confuse the natures. All clear? It is 
loubtful whether anyone has ever succeeded in actually 
lolding this doctrine, except verbally. Many a man who 
hinks himself orthodox falls into one or another of the 
indent heresies — he is unconciously an Apollinarian, 
>r a Monophysite, or a Nestorian, or a Patripassian. Eto 
hese names mean nothing to you? Be glad. In any case, 
he net effect of all this arguing from a false premise was 
hat the man Jesus was transformed into the god Christ. 

Now then, at last, what about German liberal theology, 
vhich found echoes in other countries? There have 
always been escapists who in these labyrinths just loved the 



Jesus of the parables and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Especially in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries arose 
the conviction that these incompreh^isible complexities 
must be a mythology, that behind and within sdl these 
spider-webs must stand a real human figure. With con- 
siderable assurance, by the aid of a discriminating separa- 
tion of the legendary and mythological from the credibly 
historical, men set about discovering the man Jesus. The 
new slogans were : "Back from St. Paul to Jesus" and 
"Not the religion about Jesus but the religion of Jesus". 
And how glad they were to discover that the real religion 
of Jesus turned out to be just what a nineteenth-century 
theologian was still able to believe, roughly the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man ! 

At this point, enter Albert Schweitzer, himself a product 
of this liberal theology. He told how in his room at 
Strasburg, while resisting the attempts of his landlady to 
clean up his room, he assembled from the university 
library, on tables and chairs and floor, all the "Lives" of 
Jesus of the previous hundred and fifty years. He dis- 
covered how each author had selected the elements of 
the picture to suit his own tastes. As many portrayals of 
"the real Jesus", as authors. All they had in conmion 
was the intent to find a Jesus whom modem men could 
believe in. 

This, Schweitzer became convinced, was a mistake. The 
real Jesus was not a man of our time but of his own. So, 
in 1910, resulted his great book (English translation. The 
Quest of the Hi storied Jesus). In constructing their vary- 
ing pictures of the supposed historical Jesus, the liberal 
interpreters had laid aside just those parts of the traditions 
which Schweitzer believed to be most essential. When 
Jesus said : "Repent, for the Kinjgdom of God is at hand," 
he meant just what any Jew of his time would understand, 
namely that the expected Divine intervention in history 
was unminent. The "Kingdom of God" was not a gradual 
social improvement, but God's miraculous ending of the 
present order, to set up a new order of things. All Jesus's 
ethical teachings were an "interim-ethic". Forgive your 
enemies because God will send the expected Messiah, 
perhaps next month. Lay not up treasures on earth 
because very soon there will be no earth as we know it. 

But of course the cataclysm did not occur. Life on 
earth continued, with its good and evil. The teachings 
and the whole career of Jesus were based on a delusion. 
Some passages in the New Testament indicate that Jesus 
went to his death in a mood of despair. If all this was 
true (and Schweitzer argued very persuasively) there was 
an end, once for all, of any simple "following the teachings 
of Jesus". Paul Tillich has said that Schweitzer's view 
has since been corrected, but I may be permitted to doubt 
this. It sounds pretty reasonable to me. 

Was Schweitzer then a Christian? Well, what is a 
Christian? Out of his picture of this deluded man of long 
ago, Schweitzer distilled one thing, the principle of love. 
Is that enough to make a Christian? Perhaps the question 
is not important. At gatherings of his medical staff, he 
used to read from Scripture and sing some of the fine, 
stately old German hymns. There seems to be a nostalgia 
here. One might say that he was a Christian sentimentally 
but not intellectually. It is not altogether clear whether, 
or in what sense, he retained belief in God. 

{Concluded on page 364) 
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This Believing World 

What a hullabaloo the Christian advice by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury of using armed force in Rhodesia, if neces- 
sary, has caused, mainly among members of his Anglican 
flock. Yet, after all, it is thoroughly Christian advice as 
Dr. Ramsey stoutly and rightly maintains. Most people 
however, still think Jesus was the Prince of Peace, though 
in the clearest terms he insised he was not. His exact words 
are "Think not that I am come to send peace on earth. I 
come not to send peace but a sword . . . ." (Matt. 10, 34). 

• 

The Christian religion has always brought *'a sword" into 
a discussion where necessary. History is packed with relig- 
ious wars, and the Christians continued to hail Jesus as the 
Prince of Peace, while continuing their slaughter and cam- 
age of opponents. There was, we repeat, nothing un-Christ- 
ian in Dr. Ramsey's remarks. Whether one agrees with 
them politically is another matter. 

• 

No one need be surprised to learn that the Church 
of England wants to change the present method of appoint- 
ing bishops (Daily Express, 28/10/65). So far, bishops 
have been appointed by the Prime Minister who may well 
be — horrors of horrors! — an unbeliever. So one can under- 
stand why the Archbishops of Canterbury and York are 
in favour of dropping the present system and "beginning 
afresh." It will probably shock both when we say that the 
result will still be unsatisfactory. Either the bishop will 
believe implicitly in the Bible, as Dr. Ramsey does, or 
very little of it like the Bishop of Woolwich. 

• 

The Lord Chamberlain has banned a Miracle play which 
was to be staged at Greenwich next Easter, because Jesus 
was to be shown wearing jeans. No doubt his usual long 
hair would pass any censor, but just think what would 
happen if "our Lord" were portrayed with a Beatle crop 
instead. Portraying Jesus on the stage at all comes very near 
blasphemy, but in jeans! 

• 

Christianity is not the only religion that makes money. 
According to the Weekend Telegraph (15/10/65)), which 
has a splendid article on the subject, the trade in all sorts 
of Voodoo merchandise runs up to £700.000 a year. Not 
bad when one considers the sales are (rf portable evil-eyes, 
religious pictures for magical ceremonies, Dume powder 
(I>eath unto my enemy), hexing pins to stick in wax effi- 
gies, and such like. 

• 

Of cxhjrse, all these things were the stock-in-trade of 
medieval Christianity, and they can now be bought in 
dozens of shops, mostly in the Harlem district of New York. 
In other words, even now, in 1965, the superstition of 
magic, evil spirits and curses, is still believed in by some 
(mostly coloured) Christians. But are white Christians much 
better? Astrology, omens, carrying a rabbit's foot, a nut- 
meg, or even a potato, to ward off disease or evil spirits, 
still have their adherents. 

• 

Pamela Sykes, of Claverham, Bristol, informed readers 
of the New Statesman (22/10/65) that she was "collecting 
authentic, first-hand accounts of ghosts, seen, heard or 
sensed within the last 10 years". Miss Sykes wanted new, 
unpublished material. She can be sure ot getting plenty. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF PREDESTINAIION 

(Concluded from page 362) 

explanation of the Dopper mentaUty. It is easy to bei'^ 
that you are one of the elect when you have been brousii 
up to behave in the manner of the "in-group" to ^h^ 
you belong. Every member of an "in-group" thinks fei 
superior to all members of an "out-group", at least in ifeal 
particular respects which differentiate him from the (Abs\ 
In the case of the Dopper, he knows that he is capabk i 
virtue and does practise it, for example by not pla\i i 
cricket on Sunday. He sees around him the sinnen wtc 
seem incapable of virtue and desecrate the Sabbath. The^c 
others must clearly be the vessels of wrath indicated by 
Paul They are having a good time now, but ah, whai i 
the life to come! 

Contemplating the fate clearly in store for the sinners, 
the Dopper's self-satisfaction in his own virtue is enhanced. 



NEGLECTED FACES ABOUT 

ALBERT SCHWETTZBl 

(Concluded from page 363) 

One of his most charming and touching stories told bov 
he came to his great principle. Reverence for Life. He 
got it, not from the birds and flowers, but from the hippo- 
potamus ! Riding up the river to visit a remote villa^ 
he found the little steamer surrounded by these ugly beasts. 
with their eyes and nostrils just emerging from tte water. I 
and so it suddenly came to him : '1 am life that wants to 
live, in the midst of other life that wants to live." He 
was not fanatical about this. He would kill germs to savt 
a human life, but would not needlessly tread on a line of 
ants. So now if a true believer asks : "What was the 
hippopotamus made for?" the answer is : **To instruct 
Albert Schweitzer." 

All honour to him. But it is not orthodox Christianit) 
that deserves the credit for his benevolence. 

[Reprinted from Progressive World, September, 1965] 

SECTAIUAN BITTERNESS 

''Disgraceful scenes marked the end of the Scottish Leag:ue Cup 
Final at Hampden yesterday when 107,600 saw Cdtic beat Rangers 
2 — 1 . . . Hundreds of fans invaded the field at Hampden ^ni 
yesterday as Celtic players paraded with the Scottish L^gue Cup 
And the charge almost started off what could have been a blood- 
bath" (Sunday Mail, October 24th). Further trouble broke ooi 
on the boat taking supporters of both teams back to Belfast, aiKl 
it had to return to pick up a detachment of police. 

Unfortunate incidents have marred many football games recenth 
but even when the jollity and sportsmanship prevaiOed dsewberi 
the Celtic-Rangers encounter was an annual scandaL Nobody 
today bothers — or deems it prudent — ^to say why this event shcM^ 
always have been more acrimonious than similar contests. The 
answer is simple. Supporters tend to divide on religious, Cathoik 
or Protestant, lines, and sectarian bitterness is ti^e undefi>i0g 
motivation. 

Against this deeply rooted feeling all the prior appeals for 
decency and calm proved in vain. Clearly, if a start is to be made 
in fostering harmony and goodwill amone all sections of the popu- 
lation it must be among bur children, before doctrinaire prejudices 
have been built up. Is such a start being made? Can it be made? 
Not while the Catholic Church demands its own day schools, 
brings pressure to bear on Catholic parents to send their duktitn 
there, and presents most of the bill to the community to pay. 
Catholic and Protestant children grow up suspecting one another 
because they seldom if ever meet in a normal friendly way. 

Our best insurance against the perpetuation of such ^'disgracefnl 
scenes'* is integration of all our children in community schools. 
But if special groups insist on antisocial isolation, at least let them 
pay for it. Let the community not endorse such policies, and 
squander money badly needed elsewhere, by subsidising them. 

David Tribe. 
President, National Secular SocieC>. 
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Notes and News 

REPORT by a committee of 22 Humanist and Christian 
ucationalists calls for more "open" teaching of religion 

schools, to encourage children to think for themselves 
d to undergo moral as well as traditional religious 
ucation. While not aiming to abolish RI, the report, 
^ligious and Moral Education, questions the relevance 

routine religious teaching and attempts at moral in- 
•uction, which are sometimes "vitiated by being so close- 
tied to religious education that at a later stage a rejection 
religion may well leave the adolescent without any moral 
Jndation". It makes different suggestions for different age 
^ps. In primary schools, for instance, the emphasis 
ould not be on hypothetical situations, but on the "clear 
allenge of example*', if possible by the children's own 
ister or mistress. 

• 

Mc«E MATURE attitude can be adopted with secondary 
ildren under 13, whose questions should be answered 
nesUy. even at the risk of shocking some of the child- 
a or tiieir parents. For those between 13 and 16 an integ- 
ted course of religious and moral education is advo- 
ted, aimed at malang the children think for themselves, 
►t handing them a "purely school moral to be thrown 
f with the school uniform." Sixth formers could be given 



an optional weekly period of open religious education as 
well as a compulsory course in which a wide variety 
of viewpoints would be examined. Morning prayers have 
become a pointiess ritual, and the report suggests restrict- 
ing them to two days a week. The committee includes Su: 
Gilbert Fleming, a former Permanent Secretary at the 
Ministry of Education, H. L. Elvin, Director of the London 
University Institute of Education, and Pr(rfessor P. H. 
Hirst, Professor of Education at King's College, London. 

• 

We can sympathise with the Archbishop of Canterbury. If 
he doesn't speak out on important issues like Rhodesia he 
is failing in his duty: if he does he is meddling in politics. 
Perhaps it was the unexpectedness of his statement to the 
British Council of Churches that shocked people more than 
its content. "If Rhodesia goes over tiie brink." Dr. Ramsey 
said, " I think that it is not for us as Christian Churches 
to give the Government military advice as to what is prac- 
ticable or possible. That is not our function. But if the 
British Government thought it practicable to use force for 
the protection of the rights of the majority (rf the Rhod- 
esian people, then I think that as Christians we have to 
say that it will be right to use force to that end." This was 
sufficient to bring protests from MPs like Quintin Hogg 
and Gilbert Longden, as well as a tel^ram from the pros- 
pective Conservative candidate. Sir Gerald Nabarro. 



"As Anglican churchman," telegraphed Sir Gerald, "I 
deplore and deeply resent your translation pulpit to party 
politics and your condoning employment force against Ian 
Smith and his British patriots, white Rhodesians, who have 
come to our rescue in two world wars. Reconmiend you 
leave party politics to politicians to prevent recurrence 
your cardinal blunder advocating employment force and 
shooting down Britons in Rhodesia" {The Guardian, 
29/10/65). No wonder Dr. Ramsey was "wounded" 
{The Sunday Times, 31/10/65). "I tiiink I must improve 
my public relations," he said. ITV, >^o should taiow 
something about PR, gave the Archbishop a chance to 
amplify his remarks. He regretted "misrepresentation" of 
them, he said, "because I haven't advocated the use of 
force — good heavens, no." He was thinking purely in the 
circumstances of the British Government perhaps having 
to take over the government of Rhodesia and possibly 
having to use force to defend its legitimate authority. We 
doubt, however, if this would placate Su" Gerald Nabarro 
and Mr. Longden. But the Archbishop could "meddle" m 
politics as much as he liked, so long as he expressed the 
Tory viewpoint. 



The Letter from David Tribe which we print opposite 
was also sent to the Daily Telegraph, where it received the 
attention of columnist Peter Simple. The traditional hooli- 
ganism at Celtic-Rangers matches in Glasgow does, Mr. 
Simple agreed (27/10/65), have its roots in religious diff- 
erences. But he was not so sure about the National Secular 
Society's suggested remdy of ending separate Catholic 
day-school which build up "doctinaire prejudices" in child- 
ren. "Hooliganism without religion is not unknown at foot- 
ball matches in general," he pointed out. And, "Even if 
the spectators at Hampden Park became secularists to a 
man, they might still be unwilling to forgo an enjoyable 
and all-to-human afternoon of motiveless ritual hate." 
There is some truth in this, of course. Feelings run high at 
other local derbies (in London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield, etc.), but never quite so hi^ as in Glasgow. 
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A Journal of the London Poor 



By ELIZABETH COLLINS 



A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE edition in the World's 
Qassics series is published by Oxford University Press 
(9s. 6d.), containing thirty representative sketches from 
Henry Mayhew's London Labour and the London Poor 
with an interesting biographical introduction by Professor 
John L. Bradley, who selected the material from the 
definitive edition published by Griffin, Bohn & Co., 
1861-62. This introduction is worth reading for its own 
sake, giving as it does details of Mayhew's literary career, 
his restless curiosity and spirit of enquiry, his insight and 
humanity in his portrayal of lives of the lower working 
classes of London. His journalism, although of a casual 
nature, was activated by a profound concern for the human 
condition. 

Mayhew might almost be described as the "Chaucer" 
of mid-Victorian England. Bom in 1812, one of the 
seventeen children of a London lawyer, he was educated 
at Westminster School where, although brilliant, he was a 
somewhat indolent scholar. Caught studying a Greek 
grammar instead of his prayer-book during an Abbey 
service, and due for punishment in consequence, he simply 
collected his books and left the school for good. There- 
after he tried his hand at many things, the sea, the law, 
always appearing irresponsible and ill-disciplined, until 
finally he turned his attention to popular journalism. This, 
and writing plays for the low dramatic demands of the 
age, suited him well, and he became a proUfic writer. In 
1831 Mayhew, together with his friend Gilbert A'Beckett. 
began to publish the journal Figaro in London which ran 
from 1831-39. The period was one of scurrilous satire, 
but it was said of Mayhew's editorship that he was the 
first to prove that "satire in journalism could be conducted 
without personalities and need not sneer at morahty". 
Figaro was unique among the journals of that time in not 
surrendering to popular tastes. 

Mayhew was also one of the originators of Punch (1841), 
and for a short time joint editor of that journal with Mark 
Lemon. That experience may have inclined him towards 
philanthropic journalism taking the poor of London as its 
theme, for Punch began as a radical and democratic cham- 
pion of the poor and oppressed masses of the "Hungry 
Forties", and although plentifully interspersed with 
humour, its pages were imbued with social zeal. The 
most significant event in Mayhew's career was when he 
prevailed upon the proprietors of the Morning Chronicle 
to publish a series of statistical and anecdotal articles in 
order to expose the gross inequalities of the social system, 
and to provide a detailed description of the "moral, intel- 
lectual, material, and physical condition of the industrial 
poor". It was a matured Mayhew who embarked upon 
this project, and the first of the articles appeared on 
September 24th, 1849, and ran until October, 1850 — 
seventy-six articles of some 3,500 words each, dealing with 
exploitation and poverty. Interrupted by a dispute with 
the newspaper following his attack upon a West End 
tailoring establishment employing sweated labour, and be- 
lieving that his journalistic freedom was being threatened, 
Mayhew ceased to write for the paper. Instead, he con- 
tinued the articles as London Labour, serialised in weekly 
and monthly parts until legal action in 1852 again sus- 
pended publication. 

Subsequently, however, the whole work was completed, 
and in 1861-62 Messrs. Griffin, Bohn & Co. published in 



four volumes Mayhew's extensive studies entitled Londm 
Labour and the London Poor. The author himself m^ 
three important assertions concerning this work : — 

(1) That it was the "first attempt to publish the histon d 
a people from the lips of the people themselves. giviiH 
a literal description of their labour, their earnings, ihdr 
trials and their sufferings, in their own unvarnished 
language." 

(2) "The first commission of inquiry into the state of the 
people undertaken by a private individual, and the M 
'blue book' ever published in twopenny numbers." 

(3) He visualised his work as "supplying information cod- 
cerning a large body of persons of whom the public las 
less knowledge than of the most distant tribes of the 
earth." 

The public took the book quite seriously and it excited 
comment from all over the kingdom. Provincial news- 
papers had made a practice of quoting excerpts from 
Mayhew's articles during their publication in the Chromdt 
and the response was considerable. So much so that ibe 
newspaper had to allocate office room to deal with the 
donations that poured in for the alleviation of distressed 
cases. It was this fund that Mayhew was empowered to 
call upon when the occasion warranted it for those in dire 
need. 

It was evident that Mayhew's book profoundly in- 
fluenced sociologists and certain novelists of the mid- 
century, particularly Charles Kingsley in Alton Locke. 
Ewing Ritchie in Night Side of London (1857), Janies 
Greenwood in Seven Curses of London (1869), all cover- 
ing similar ground. Of the many pamphlets, books, aiKJ 
articles of the time, however, none are recorded with \k 
humanity of Henry Mayhew. His interviewing was ue- 
orthodox, and his charm, his kindly understanding mann^ 
instantly established contact between his subject and hin- 
self. Added to which was his sympathy, good sense, ar^ 
compassion for the "human lot" untouched by sert^ 
mentality. 

These thirty sketches give a moving picture of tr^ 
London of a century ago, an instructive and appallii:.: 
account of life as lived by the poor amid the wealth aL 
prosperity of the 1850s onwards. Yet at the same tin; 
it is a picture of human courage, independence, ar: 
dignity in poverty, with the high spirits of the Londoner 
continually breaking through depressing surroundings. 
particular interest are descriptions of the street marker 
the scavengers, the crossing-sweepers, ham-sandwich wr. 
flower-girls, life in low lodging houses, and the cbaiinin: 
sketches of peep-shows, and the "Fanticcini Man" ^i.' 
his marionettes. Mayhew depicts them all, and they cor^ 
to life in his pages. Throughout his articles he urged • 
closer relationship between worker and management a*- 
a proper recognition of the former's abilities. 

That conditions such as Mayhew described so viv!: 
could persist in a state so ostensibly pious as 19th-ccn--' 
England is indeed a black mark against the Christianit} " 
the Victorians, with their Churchgoing, and a Bench 
Bishops in the Lords. Mayhew's sketches were a mu:' 
needed criticism of such complacency, though only »^- 
is the great humanitarian writer being evaluated at ^ 
true worth, and belatedly receiving the recognition "< 
deserves. His latter years were marked by a struggle : 
support himself by casual journalistic work without m-' 
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luccess, and ultimately he withdrew from the literary 
«:ene. He died at Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury. in 1887, 
iged 75 years. 

It may well be said of Henry Mayhew by future his- 
orians that he was the real architect of the present 
Welfare State, which though imperfect in some respects 
s infinitely preferable to the unctuous complacency and 
jatronising attitude of the 19th century. As an invaluable 
iocial document, as well as for some of the delightful 
;ketches it contains, this is well worth reading. 

Points From New Books 

By OSWELL BLAKESTON 

The myth-makers have had, and are having, a grand 
ime with Dylan Thomas. Their legends illustrate the 
tase with which one may write a gospel which is full of 
naccuracies. The most salutary lessons are to be learnt 
)y those who do not wish to be bamboozled, for future 
iterary historians will surely take many of these books, 
vhen it has become impossible to check the statements, 
ind use them as source material. Myth will have become 
act. 

Constantine Fitzgibbon, in his The Life of Dylan 
Thomas (Dent, 42s.), has gone to a lot of patient trouble 
correct a number of wishful fantasies which are well 
)n the way to becoming "estabUshed". He has probably 
lone as much as one man can without devoting a lifetime 

one book. Yet there is at least one assumption about 

1 permanent attitude which is misleading, and an occa- 
lional second-hand report of an incident is untrue. I dare 
o say this because Dylan for a time stayed with me in — 
)f all places — Wimbledon; and although Dylan — the 
'instant Dylan*' — would change his tune to suit an 
ludience, I know I can fault at least one blanket assertion 
ibout his character. Again, as I was present wh^i certain 
'ecorded incidents occurred, I can say, from first-hand 
knowledge, that second-hand witnesses are often no more 
eliable than the chroniclers of miracles. 

Indeed, Mr. Rtzgibbon is not unaware of the difiicul- 
ies, although he has not been able to avoid some of the 
raps; and he quotes an early biographer of Goethe who 
)landly wrote : "Goethe told Eckermann that of all his 
mistresses it was Lili whom he had loved the most. Here 
joethe was wrong." 

Now, since his death, people have tried to prove almost 
uiything about Dylan Iliomas and in spite of the poet's 
)wn utterances; and there has been a thesis written to show 
hat E^lan Thomas's poetry was essentially "religious." 
Vfr. Fitzgibbon takes a far more balanced view. He 
emarks that the use of biblical and Christian imagery 
arove no more the poet's Oiristianity than his use of 
istronomical imagery indicates that he was an astrologer 
)r his repeated references to birds confirm him as an 
^mitholo^t. "If he was a religious poet, his was a reli- 
gion that excludes morality, dogma, even sureness of 
i)elief. This does not leave much behind ..." The 
position could hardly be put more succinctly. 

There is a letter in which Dylan wrote : "... God is 
lot the lukewarm soup and starch of the chapels, but the 
red hot grains of love and life distributed equally and 
impartially among us all, and that in the roots of our 
being lies not the greed for property and money, but the 
iesire, large as the universe, to express ourselves freely 
and to the utmost limits of our individual capabilities." 
One might claim this as a statement made by a free- 
thinker. 



I remember Dylan telling me, in a relaxed moment, 
that he was compiling a list of words which young poets 
should not use; and the first word on the list was — God. 
Then there was Dylan writing to Trevor Hughes saying 
that Christ was always "the superior, the natty gent in 
the tramps' ward". Or Dylan specifically telling John 
Malcolm Brinnin that his last major poems are "poems 
in praise of God's world by a man who doesn't believe 
in God". His biographer notes, too, that only once in 
his adult life the poet entered a church to take part in a 
religious service; and that when, for some family reason 
which may never be quite clear to us, he allowed his three 
children to be baptised. 

Mr. Fitzgibbon reminds us that Dylan's father was a 
sort of God-hater if not a fully fledged atheist. He repeats 
the delightful story, which one has read elsewhere, of 
Dylan's father looking out of a window on a rainy day 
and exclaimmg angrily : "It's raining, blast Him ! " One 
thinks of Dylan talking about "the eternal damnation of 
the Almighty". One recalls that Richard Church refused 
to publish Dylan's first book of short stories because he 
feared prosecution for blasphemy. 

But The Life of Dylan Thomas is certainly a mine of 
glorious stories about the poet's background and the poet's 
life. One can see again the gargoyle wink above the 
dangling cigarette when Dylan says : "It's lovely when 
you bum your boats — they bum so beautifully." Or 
Dylan saying that he had not been able to sleep all night 
b^use those bloody dwarfs were "cmshing up the mice 
again". 

Then Mr. Fitzgibbon is very perceptive about the poems 
as poems, about words being used as vials for new meaning 
to be poured into them, and then the progress from "doing 
magnificent things with words" to doing "magnificent 
things with poems". Dylan was not always the comic 
turn that he gave in a pub, but a hard-working craftsman 
with "an infinite capacity for aching pains". And Mr. 
Fitzgibbon brings dignity and restraint to his description 
of the last tragic days when the performer had taken over 
from the poet. 

This book, some four hundred readable pages, is called 
a definitive biography; but now, I suppose, we will have 
a spate of books with such titles as Wfuit Constantine 
Fitzgibbon Left Out, Someone will surely want to talk 
about Emily Holmes-Coleman, Max Chapman, Humphrey 
Searle, and a host of others who are definitely "part of 
the story" but do not appear in the 400 pages. 

Dylan was against people who pop poems "into critical 
killing bottles", so it is a pleasure to give a simple wel- 
come to a first book by a new young poet, Nicholas 
Snowden Willey, The Green Tunnel. It is published by 
Signals, the most rewarding of the avant-garde art galleries 
in London; and it sells at ISs. in hard covers and with a 
luxurious wealth of white margin and a striking cover 
illustration by Takis. Here is a poem quoted in full : 

I think, therefore I think; 

What of the stars that spin? 

What does Autunm begin 

When it begins to rain? 

I am, for there I am. 

[Editor's Note: Oswell Blakeston's own new book of 
poems appears on November 15th with the Trigram Press, 
How To Make Your Own Confetti. It is being published 
in a paper-back edition at 10s. 6d. and in a haid-cover 
edition at 18s. The illustrations, called "illusions", are 
by Max Chapman.] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

INDICTING THE PAPISTS 

Mr. F. H. A. Micklewright's indictment of PapisU (22/10/65) is 
r^rettably weakened by the absurd and loathsome chauvinism 
of his final paragr^h. Further, his former Anglicanism (with its 
ridiculous notion of **my country right or wrong" with which it 
is permeated) betrays itself. Thus he uses the term "disloyalty" 
in reference to citizens of another state, Ireland. As "disloyal" 
one supposes as Cypriots or Adenis. To what? The Crown? 

He is ied to use licence in describing the country (dear Anglia 
or Britain?) as "flooded with priests, monks and nuns." In an 
estimated 1%5 population of 53,702,000 for these Isles there arc 
9,500 priests and monks (Catholic Directory, 1%5), no figure for 
nuns but liberally assume 2,500. Twelve thousand priests, monks 
and nuns in a population of nearly fifty-four million cannot be 
described as "flooding the country." On this assumption of 2,500 
nuns there is only one priest, monk or nun for every 425 nominal 
Catholics in England, Scotland and Wales. Hence the anxious 
cries by the heirarchy for "vocations." 

Agreed "they claim prerogatives out of all proportion to their 
real numbers" — and here incidentally Mr. Mickfewright refutes 
his wild assertion induced by Anglomania. But let us get things 
into rational perspective in presenting indictments. Freethinkers 
should not be inhibited by pathetic puerile patriotism but should 
rather be motivated by the clarity or outlook induced by cosmo- 
politan freethought. 

B. J. Clifton 

THE EPICUREAN 

"Hellenist"? OED = Greek Scholar. (I can't find "Womanist" 
anywhere). Mr. Smith is wrong. I'm not anti-men. Vm anti- 
anti-feminist, especially those who dare to call themselves 
"rationalist." There may not have been many women philosohers, 
but nor, thank goodness, have there been many women theolog- 
ians. May I suggest that Mr. Smith leads What Humanism is 
About by the non-philosopher. Kit Mouat-ism? (The Rationalist 
Press has copies.) Commercial over, but thanks for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Kit Mouat the Epicurean 

THE MAN JESUS 

Mr. E. Markley*s letter (22/10/65) on the Myth and Man saga 
surely takes the cake. He gives us his Mark 6. 3. " Is this noC 
the carpenter Son of Mary," etc., as evidence. Now all we have 
to deal with is the problem of Mary, sons and all. Further, "the 
overthrow of the money changers in the temple is too realistic 
and in keeping with the general character of Jesus" to be a solar 
myth. 

I suggest he tries Mark 14. 21 for a character reference. "Good 
were it for that man (Judas) if he had never been bom." Love 
,thy neighbour indeed! Maybe a little too realistic for Mr. 
Markley. 

As regards the memories of our predecessors being as good as 
ours (Mr. Markley *s words) there must have been an outbreak 
of amnesia during the "Messiah's" early years. Mark can't even 
remember where he was bom or the Sermon on the Mount, al- 
though he seems to be remarkably lucid on his baptism by that 
other "historical" character John the Baptist, just up from the 
wildemess in a camel hair coat, munching locusts and wild honey! 
Strange food? If anyone had any doubt as to the Baptist's ident- 
ity I suggest he consult a doctor. About all John ever did or still 
does for that matter, is to pour water from his pitcher. How he 
lost his head is another tale. Personally, I thought the Rev. Robert 
Taylor demolished the whole astronomical fabrication a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

Another typical blunder from Mr. Markley : "One seldom hears 
arguments about Apollo or Jupiter," he says. Do we have to put 
up with this in The Freethinker? One seldom hears sermons 
about them either at least not in their old names. They've been 
using a new one for the last 1,700 years— Jesus Christ. 

F. A. Melvin 

SOURCE WANTED 

I received my September 24th, Freethinker and read Geor«e 
R. Goodman's splendid article "Their Faith is Vain." I keenly 
regret that he did not give the reference source of Pope Leo X's 
statement, "What profit hath not that fable of Christ brought us." 
I have for several years sought the original source ever since I 
read it in Joseph McCabe's book The Futility of Basic Religious 
Beliefs, Chapter 10. McCabe did not give the reference either. If 
you can refer me to the source or where I can purchase the book 
m which it appeared, I will have tracts printed with the proper 
reference to the source and have fiin distributing them. McCabe 
stated that it was at a party at Rome where the Pope Leo remarked 



genially to some of his friends on the profit that fable of J»s 
Christ had brought them. 

B. L. Galloway (liiiii 
THE TYRINGHAM TRUST 

Recent weeks have seen the emergence of the Tyringham Tnn 
which is being set up to look into the pos»bility of establish:^ 
the first non-profit making in-patient naturopathic clinic in ibb 
country. The first three trustees are Mr. S. Rose-Nefl, do. >ax 
MBNOA, FACA, a business-man and a City chartered acoountii 
The trustees are working in close collaboration with a committs 
who include social workers, a psychc^ogist, business peopk and i 
journalist. 

The clinic under the Directorship of Mr. S. Rose-Neil, vn^ filli 
need that already exists in the Naturopathic movement for sudi i 
clinic — to offer comprehensive naturopathic treatment to people a 
all income groups, training facilities for students, the means lor 
scientifically designed experiments, research into the dicacy of 
naturopathic methods and the compilation of statistical data for 
the furtherance of knowledge. 

The scope of the clinic would be as extensive as possible. Treaf- 
ments available would include fasting and diet, postural ud I^ 
medial exercises, psychological treatment, hydrotherapy (iocludiig 
Sauna baths), acujHmcture, osteopathic, chiropracdce and odn 
manipulative methods, homeopathic and herbal medication, ssi 
and air bathing, and ultra-sonic, faradic and other dectiica} 
methods. There would be swimming, tennis, table tennis, gardeniot 
and walking together with many other activities for rccrcatiorL 

The property for the clinic has already been chosen— a beaut- 
iful country mansion within easy reach of London and the Mid- 
lands, set in acres of woodlands and particulariy lovely gardens^ 
It is hoped that with the help of pubhc money and private don- 
ations, the property could be purchased by the Trust, convened 
and equipped, and opened to patients during 1966. 

The Secretary would be glad to hear from anyone who can offer 
help in this exciting project, either financial or otherwise, and 
those who are interested should contact : 
The Secretary, The Tyringham Trust, 
2, Harrowby Court, Seymour Place, London, W.l. 

THE PENGUIN ENGUSH LIBRARY 
First Six Titles 
PenoasioD Jane Austen, together with A Memoir of the autbor, 
by J. E. Austen-Leigh. Ed. D. W. Harding Ss. 
Wothcring Heiglits Emily Bronte, Ed. David Daicfaes Si. 
Tiie Pilgrim's Propcss John Bunyan, Ed. Roger Sharrod Si 
Great Expectations Charles Dickens, Ed. Angus Calder ^ 
Middiemarch George Eliot. Ed. W. J. Harvey 7f. 6d. 
Three Jacolieaii Tragedies 
The Changeling by Middleton 
The Revenger's Tragedy by Toumeur 
The White Devil by Webster 
Ed. Gamini Salgado 5s. 

PENGUIN BOXED SETS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
The Pengain Reference Detk Set 
The new Penguin English Dictionary and the new 
Penguin Encyclopedia in an attractive, durable slip-case. 25s. 
The Penguin Parldnson 

A three-volume compendium of the wisely-witty, bestselling woris 
of Professor C. Northcote Parkinson. Cover drawings by 
Osbert Lancaster. 10s. 6d. 
A History of the Chisades 

Sir Steven Runciman's great contribution to historical 
literature, now in three Peregrine volumes. Full colour covers iw 
a handsome box. 42s. 
llie Chronicles of Namia 

All seven of C. S. Lewises famous children's stories beginning «i^ 
The Lion, the Witch, and the Wardrobe, and ending with 
The Last Battle. Charming box designed by Pauline Bayncs. 2^ 
Tile nhistrated English Social Histoiy 
Over 25,000 boxed sets have already been sold of 
G. M. Trcvelyan's four- volume masterpiece, published 
by Penguins m 1964. 34s. 
Stephen Potter 

Containing Gamesmanship, Lifemanship, One-Upmanship, ind 
Supermanship. 10s. 

Collected Short Stories 

W. Somerset Maugham's complete short stories collected in tcm 
volumes. Nearly 15,000 boxes have been sold. 18s.6d 

Plus postage from THE Freethinker BooiCSffOP 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E,1. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Sodety and fno^ 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be obtsii*^ 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borou^ High Street, Lood^ 
S.E.I. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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HAVE spent a certain amount of time perusing The New 
leformation, a recent effusion from the well-publicisai 
ten of Dr. John Robinson, Bishop ot Woolwich, better 
nown as the author of that best-seller of ecclesiastical 
iction. Honest to God, To review a book of this nature, 
t any rate in any precise sense, constitutes an impossible 
isk, since the "Wool" in Woolwich seems to be the 
perative syllable which has communicated itself to the 
piscopal style of writing, rr^-r— 
Wiat, however, does 
merge from this recent 
iccessor to Honest to 
}od, is that the Reforma- 
on which began with 
,uther and Cilvin, is 
owadays a spent force. A : 
ew. and presumably more ^ 
idical and comprehensive *^ 
Reformation" (more honest-to-God — ^and man) 
rgently required for the visibly tottering creed of Chris- 
anity. 

To wade in detail through Dr. Robinson*s diffuse 
icubrations would scarcely be edifying either to writer or 
ader; but the subject initially broached by our mod- 
mist Bishop is both topical and important. Is a new 
leformation of Christianity even possible in this year 
f grace 1965. at least in any concrete sense similar to 
lat launched by Luther during the first half of the 16th 
sntury? This subject can, of course, be treated under 
jveral heads, but I propose here to deal with it primarily 
•om the standpoint of Christian theology, particularly 
nee the primary problem for Christianity today is the 
jrely basic problem of credibility. Is Christianity true? 
Unless that can be established, every other species of re- 
)rming activity is clearly superfluous. 

U and New Ref omiatioiiB 

Since Dr. Robinson uses the term Rrformation (with 
capital R), I also shall use it in the same sense that 
5 does. By the term. I imply those movements which 
ive appeared from time to time during the 19 centuries- 
ng evolution of Christianity with the avowed and 
)ecifically defined objective of reforming Christianity 
om within. Of these successive movements of reform, 
/ far the best-known as well as the most influential, was 
le Protestant Reformation of the 16th and succeeding 
tnturies, to which, indeed, the definitive term "The 
eformation," is often attached. (Cf. Archibald Robert- 
a's The Reformation — a must for Humanists — as lucid 
5 the Bishop is the reverse). 

What in actuality was this Reformation? What did 
try to reform? How far again in actuality did it suc- 
«d Did Luther, Calvin et d succeed in creating a new 
pe of Christianity, and what were the historic condi- 
ons under which they did it? Lastly, and most im- 
ortant of all from our (and Dr. Robinson's point of 
iew, assuming— as he does — that the Protestant Refor- 
lation of the 20th century is now definitely unequal to 
le fundamental task of giving us a viable Christianity 
xiay) is it nowadays possible for any current or future 
reformation to do so? 



VIEWS AND OP IN I O N S 



Historically speaking, the European Reformation of 
the 16th century did not of course set out with any inten- 
tion of abolislung traditional Christianity but merely of 
reforming it: hence its name. This Reformation had 
several aspects, both practical and ideological. The 
attack upon indulgences, with which the initiial German 
Reformation started, combmed both practical and 
theological objectives. The Protestant reformers found 
n ,^^,^_^^^^.,,.,..,^,.^.,.^ themselves faced with a 
huge dogmatic structure 
initiated in the early 
mt ikT -Tk /• • Christian centuries by the 

The New Reformation chm-ch fathers (of whom 

^ St. Augustme of ffippo 

ByF. A. RIDLEY ^^? *^ °?^^^ important) 

J ^^ * and later given an Aristo- 

telian philosophical founda- 
tion and a formal logical 
content by the medieval schoolmen (of whom St. Thomas 
was outstanding). 
Christian Peispectiyes 

As and when considered as a theological movement, 
the Protestant reformers did not set out to abolish this 
theolo©^ altogether, but to revise it with reference both 
to biblical scriptures and to modern (i.e. 16th century) 
secular knowledge; and the final result was not the aboh- 
ion of Christianity or even entirely of its traditional forms. 
For example, Luther accqHed the dogma of the Trinity 
(though he admitted that the term itself was unscrip- 
tural), whilst Calvin interpreted St. Augustine's predesti- 
narian views more rigidly than any Catholic schoolman 
had ever done . The upshot was a new Christian theology, 
identical in some points with the old, but reformed, and 
on some points (such as transubstantiation) abolished. 

This new reformed Christianity proved suflBciently 
viable to last for several centuries, say from the publica- 
tion of Calvin's Institutes in 1536, down to that of 
Honest to God by Bishop Robinson in 1%3. Actually, 
as I have tried to demonstrate in r/i^Cn5i.y of Christianity 
(due for publication early next year) Dr. Robinson's 
Christian atheism really dates back to Calvin & Co., since 
lex orandi lex credendi (we believe in the one to whom 
we pray). But how is it possible to pray to a God (like 
Calvin's) who has already predestined everything? 

The Reformation was successful in the sense that it did 
actually create a form of Christianity viable for several 
centuries in Europe and (as I recently showed here) still 
apparently so in a backward former Catholic area like 
South America. But why was this so and could it ag^in 
be so with regard to a new Reformation such as Dr. 
Robinson now advocates occurring under contemporary 
conditions? I suggest that current intellectual perspec- 
tives make any such viable reformation of Christianity in 
the 20th century impossible. The reason why it was 
possible to reform Christianity in the 16th century, lay 
in the fact that the cosmic and historical perspectives of 
Protestant Reformers were essentially the same as those 
of their Catholic predecessors. Augustine, Aquinas and 
Calvin believed in a geocentric universe closed both in time 
and in space. Neither Catholic fathers nor medieval 
schoolmen knew anything about eith^ modem sdence 
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or modern historiography: Copernican astronomy, Dar- 
winian biology, Einsteinian relativity were terra incog- 
nita to both medieval Catholicism and to the Protestant 
Reformers. Nor was either species of Christianity any 
better informed with regard to human history or to com- 
parative religion, or even to the actual circumstances 
under which their own religion had originated. 

It was this basic identity of outlook between medieval 
Catholicism and the Protestant Reformers which alone 
made possible any viable reformation of Christianity. 
But obviously no such identity exists today. The pre- 
sdentific world common to both the original founders 
and to the later reformers of Christianity is now in pro- 
cess of disappearing; and its elementary postulates which 



are those of traditional Christianity both Catholic ai- 
Protestant, become even more meaningless. 

The Bishop's analogy between old and new Refonor 
tions is therrfore irrevdant. There can, and will be, ^ 
future or viable Reformation of Christianity in any «i> 
analogous with the 16th century one. 

Charles Bradlaugh made the notable obs^vation tk 
" No one ever saw a religion die.'* In the literal sense 
the rigor mortis, this remark will, no doubt, stand. Bi 
the dying symptoms of religions are often visible to tlit 
percipient onlooker. They were so of Roman Piiganisi 
(as its Christian successors noted with obvious gKl 
and they are so of Christianity today from, say, Woolwidi 
to the Vatican. 



Are We Really Freethinkers? 

By F. H. SNOW 



Sceptics find frequent cause for accusing Christians of 
unfaithfulness to their ideals. As believers in the precepts 
erf their exemplary Jesus, Christians are open to condem- 
nation if, mainly, their conduct fails to stand up to their 
professions. My experience among them, in the days when 
I aspired to post mortem bliss, was that whilst there were 
few who gave evidence of living close to Christ's precepts, 
there were many who thought they did, although frequendy 
behaving in unchristianlike fashion. They were hardly 
hypocrites, seeming unaware of their deviations from the 
letter and spirit of their Blessed Master's ordinances. They 
appeared incapable of identifying in themselves the sins 
they deplored in others, particularly those of malice, pre- 
judice and uncharitableness. 

I have had reason to wonder whether an analogous situa- 
tion exists with regard to sceptics. Are we who very righdy 
objurgate the failings of the upholders of religious virtues, 
true to our own rationalist principles? Do we consistently 
subject ourselves to the discipline of that reason which we 
hold up to the religious as justifying our repudiation of their 
creeds, and to our fellow-men in general as essential to a 
right appraisal of the motives, morals and problems of 
individuals and nadons? Are we the freethinkers which, 
without fear of contradiction, I assert that all sceptics 
would vigorously resent being told they weren't? Or are 
we no more than cridcs of those whose prejudices stamp 
them as adversaries of freethought, or who we, mainly 
because of uncensored animus, wrongly place in that 
category? 

Some conversations with a long-standing worker for the 
cause of freethought, persuadcxl me that he was not a free- 
thinker, by reason of his fixed hates of certain peoples and 
vituperative denigration of parties and policies with which 
he disagreed, instead of scrupulous consideration of all 
their aspects. He appeared to have decided against them 
with the inflexible certitude of the faith-ridden religionist, 
and to be quite unable to gauge them with the logic he 
applied to systems of thought of which he approved. Any 
German, to him. was thoroughly bad, and would emulate 
with gusto the Belsen atrocities; Russians were little better, 
having murdered their royal family; the Chinese, except 
the Formosans, were hardly more than savages, blacks fit 
only to serve, trade-unionists were traitorous agitators. 

Many logical objections to such wholesale condemna- 
tions would occur to those who think freely. It needs no 
outstanding intellect to realise that one should bear in mind, 
as far as possible, every factor relevant to a subject on 
which one forms an opinion. By so doing, one goes far 

wards ensuring just judgment. I can't imagine how any- 



one worthy of the name of freethinker can lose aght of 
Uiis. 

Of course, a very large proportion <rf those who arcoitt- 
side the sceptical category show litde indq^endeoce oi 
thought, save in the small matters of everyday lif& The 
replies of some persons to a street interviewer's qoeslioB: 
"What do you think erf Su: Winston Churchill?". ^ 
after that grand old statesman's death, instanced this, aod 
prompted me to write a letter (which remained unpubUshd) 
to certain newspapers, rebutting the expressed bcfief 
of those TV "extras" that, but for Oiurchill, they wouldni 
have been alive. I pointed out the senselessness offc 
belief, on the grounds (1) that it assumed the whoksak 
assassination of Britishers, had Hitler triumphed— a bcM 
which neither Sir Winston nor any other statesman W 
voiced, as they surely would have, had they held it, and P 
because it implied that, under the leadership erf any of the 
statesman who stood with Churchill against the Nac 
aggressor, the spuit on which we British pride oursdvs 
would have wilted. 

That Churchill's brave words inspired our people e 
undoubtedly true. That the words of no other leader cooli 
have similarly inspired them, is not. But words, howc«f 
eloquent, do not win wars, as shown when the Gennas 
swept through the French, in spite of Weygjmd's "Tbc* 
shall not pass! ", and, for all my admiration (rf Ghuntf^ 
part in our victory, I could not, as a freethinker, subscribe 
to the bald claim that without his leadership we "^ 
not have survived. 

Likewise, such claims as that all Germans arc Bd^ 
minded, outrage reason. That Russians arc potenis 
assassins because their predecessors erf fifty years ajo 
killed their royal family, is equally absurd, abhorrent as e 
that deed. Have not royal heads be«i lopped off in B^ 
land, and much blue blood s[Hlled by France's dreadn: 
guillotine? We do not regard ourselves or the Frcndi^ 
bloodthirsty wretches because of the atrocious deeds « 
long-dead forefathers. It was my atheist friend's un*!- 
ingness or inability to consider the objects and subjecd^ 
his antipathy from any ameliatory angle, diat pf^P 
this article. The stark fact impressed itself upon roc t» 
it was possible for persons to regard themselves as b^ 
thinkers for most of a lifetime and work zealously forn^ 
"Best of Causes", but be merely sceptics. 

Surely the basic freethought principle is readbcs ^ 

review, at all times, the most emphatic of condusio^ 

However confident a freethinker may be that nothipg^' 

shake his views, he is false to his label the moment hcsr 

{Concluded on page 372) 
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Atheism 



By CHAPMAN COHEN 



N Atheist is one who docs not believe in God. I accept 
at definition on the condition that we take "god" as 
eaning some-thing, and not a word that may mean any- 
ing, and finishes up by meaning no-thing. And a good 
ason for insisting that "god" shall stand for a definite 
mething is that the only opposite to some-thing is no- 
ing, and every belief must have something on which to 
St, even though it may be nothing more or better than 
delusion. In the era of human development that gave 
;e to the gods they were to their unconscious creators 
e most obvious, the most solid of facts. So when the 
theist says I do not believe in gods — which if it means 
lything involves the further statement, "I do not believe 
>ds exist" — he is using "god" in the only sense in which 
e term is intelligible. Either we are talking of what the 
orld has known as gods, or we are uttering mere gib- 
;rish. To be intelligible a thing must be definable; not 
>mpletely definable, but definable so far as it is under- 
ood. If when we use the term "God" we do not mean 
hat the world has always understood as God, what, in 
le name of all that is sensible, do we mean? The plain 
uth is that **God" is nowadays not an explanation, it is 
narcotic. 

It lies heavily in favour of Atheism that while Atheism 
m fuUy explain Theism, Theism fails altogether to explain 
theism. Every authoritative modern work on the history 
I man is agreed that the idea of God came into existence 
$ a consequence of the personification of natural forces, 
/hatever may be the divergencies among theories dealing 
ith the evolution of the God-idea, there is general and 
>mplete agreement on this. The religious theory is that 
lod made man in his own image. The substance of all 
:ientific theorising is that gods are made in the image of 
lan. Even those who refrain from calling themselves 
atheists, or even Agnostics, and who resort to the device 
t placing a mathematical formula before the world as a 
itetitute for "God", unconsciously bear testimony to the 
ime end. Let anyone try to think of praying on any 
nthinkable subject or purpose to a mathematicsd formula 
(id he will realise at once the absurdity of professing 
elief in a God such as that which current Theism gives 
s. The savage was wrong in his conclusions, but he was 
ot so completely absurd as to substitute for the god who 
id something, who listened to his prayers, who granted 
ivours or inflicted punishment, a mere symbol, a some- 
ling without form or feature. The savage felt himself 
jrrounded by gods, and had everything to gain by pleasing 
lem. The modern man finds himself part of a society 
here a workable acquaintance with science is possible to 
II. He has not discovered gods, he has inherited them. 
Tiey form no necessary part of his working world. Their 
ersistence is as significant to the scientific student as is 
le presence of rudimentary ear muscles or the remains 
f a second stomach in man. 

SheUey was expelled from Oxford University for pub- 
shing a pamphlet bearing the title The Necessity of 
\ theism. There was genius in the title, but there was 
Iso in it the summary of a lengthy process, the general 
ature of which is now well understood. We have to 
link of man developing in a world of which he knows 
ttle and understands less. In more than one way, through 
le misunderstanding of internal states and the misreading 
f the nature of external events, man pictures a world that 



is full of mysterious "spiritual" forces with his own well- 
being completely dependent upon his gaining their favour 
and goodwill. Picture man, then, as Miss Florence 
Kingsley describes him in her experience of the primitive 
West African : — 

Everything happens by the action of spirits. The thing he does 
is done by the spirit within acting on his body, the matter with 
which that spirit is associated. Everything that is done by other 
things is done by their spirits . . . The native will iwint out to 
you a lightning stricken tree and tell you its spirit has been 
killed. He wiU tell you when an earthen cooking pot is broken 
it has lost its spirit. If his weapon foiled him it is because he 
has made its spirit sick by means of other spirits of the same 
class. In every action of life he lives with a great spirit world 
around hioL 

It is from this crude material that the gods are formed; 
in this kind of environment they are bom. The history 
of the gods begins in a world in which the ''supernatural*' 
is all-powerful, with man cowering before the creatures of 
his own imagination. It is a history of a transition from 
a world in which the gods are everywhere and do every- 
thing to one in which the gods are being rapidly evaporated 
into nothing. The radical difference here, the nature of a 
revolution before which political and social revolutions are 
mere incidents in the life of humanity, is that man b^ins by 
interpreting the world in terms of his own fears and 
feelings. He ends by explaining himself in terms of 
environmental forces, material biological and mental. It 
is human weakness and i^orance that gives the gods 
birth, it is inherited superstition that causes them to persist 
throughout the ages, becoming weaker and weaker as 
man's intelligence moves from discovery to discovery, from 
fear to understanding, until in the language of Heine, 
science brings "the last sacrament to a dying god". 

There is, it must be noted, no growth in ^e idea of 
God. There is only progressive deterioration. The gods 
grow fewer as the human mind approaches maturity. Let 
us also note another significant feature. The majority of 
men and women do not reason themselves out of Theism. 
Mostly they outgrow it. The gods die from the sheer 
pressure of human experience. The logic of fact ultimately 
overthrows the logic of theory. It was environmental 
forces that brought the gods into existence. It is environ- 
mental forces that deals them the death blow. 

I repeat here what I have said elsewhere. From the 
age of fetichism the history of the idea of God has been 
a history of continuous modifications and rejections. 
Scarce an invention that has not slain a god, scarce a 
discovery that has not marked the grave of a discarded 
deity. Criticism reduced the number of the gods; know- 
ledge limited their power. A refinement of feeling and a 
deepening of understanding killed doctrine after doctrine 
upon which the rule of the gods rested. Auguste Q>mte 
was right when he called fetichism the creative age of 
theology. It was, for once the gods are created they are 
full-bom. They have no childhood, youth, maturity or 
old age. They are either here or they are not; the dif- 
ference of character ascribed them are mere reflections of 
human development. The gods come and go, and no one 
regrets their passing save those who have not yet outgrown 
them. They leave behind them not a trace of any single 
good they have conferred upon humanity. Man endowed 
the gods with his own vices, but also with his own virtues, 
and as he grew ashamed of the faults in his own character 
(Concluded on page 372) 
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This Belieying World 



Christians were divided in their reaction to the Arch- 
bishop of Ctoterbury's statement on Rhodesia. Many of 
them objected to the idea of using force against our white 
brethren in Rhodesia if not against Africans. But he was 
stoudy supported by a Roman Catholic (Daily Mail, 
30/10/65) who expressed, on behalf erf Catholics of 
•' every political persuasion and none," unstinted admira- 
tion for the Archbishop's "courage and clear vision.'* 
Jesus the "Prince of Peace" proves noticeably inade- 
quate in such crises as the Rhodesian. 

• 
The Daily Sketch (1/11/65) faced what it called the 
" brutal facts " on mixed marriages. These are not mar- 
riages of people of different colour or race, they are 
marriages of different religions. And it is a "brutal 
fact that marriages between people of different religions 
are often unhappy. In the past, religious wars were easily 
the most bestial of all wars. This should give a pomter 
to people of different religions who want to marry. 

• 
The death of Jesus still forms die subject of innumer- 
able theological works, and appears to retain its popu- 
larity. Two books on it are reviewed by The Observer 
(31/10/65)— Why Was He Killed! by Guy Schofield. and 
The Passover Plot by Hugh J. Schonfield. Both are 
"speculative," being based, as they must be, on Uie 
four Gospels. Hundreds of more or less similar specu- 
lations have been published, everytiiing being based on 
" Holy Writ "; but it is quite intriguing to see how few 
of the " speculations " deal witii die solenm statements 
of Irenaeus who. writing in tiie year 180 AD, declared 
diat Jesus died not as the Gospels say, but as " an old 
man." 

• 

If JESUS was an old man when he died, then the accounts 
in die Gospels must be false. In any case, tiie reviewer, 
Dr James Parkes. a convinced Christian, is not con- 
vinced by either Mr. Schofield or Dr. Schonfield. Of the 
latter, he says, " The author fails to convince because his 
Jesus* is doubly un- Jewish, first in a slavish and mechan- 
ical attitude to the Scriptures, secondly on an unscrupu- 
lous manipulation of men and women which neither Law 
nor Prophet would approve." We like the words " un- 
scrupulous manipulation." 

• 
An articxe on " the world of spirits " by Hilda Martin 
in the Lewisham Journal (1/10/65) gives us tiie usual 
picture of a " spirit guide "—that is an American Indian, 
complete with feathers, guaranteed as genuine by the 
inevitable old lady of 78, a Mrs. Johnson. It is just 
as autiientic as are tiie numerous otiier portraits of 
Indian spirit guides who cluster our Spiritualistic joum- 
als. Mrs. Johnson found she was " psychic" at ^e age 
of ten; seeing spirits and hearing them speak "clair- 
audently." 

• 

We SUSPECT that lots and lots of people will be " con- 
verted" by this kind of twaddle, which has an irresist- 
ible attraction for some country newspapers and 
feminine writers. But why should we be surprised? The 
various sects of Christianity have produced chapels, 
churches, and worshippers galore on the basis of similar 
twaddle. Not to mention the peculiar beliefs of Jehovah's 
Witnesses, Mormons, and Christian Scientists. 



ARE WE REALLY FREETHINKERS? 

(Concluded from page 370) 
ordinates reason to rhetoric. As an atheist, I have no fa 
that reason would fail to dispose of any arguiiKii 
against my conviction that there is no God. As a free- 
thinker, I must not let that conviction ossify into prejudK. 
and must be ever willing to accord protagonists erf (W 
the amplest facilities to upset it. That is. erf course theac> 
tude of any atheist worthy of the name. 

To deserve the tide of freethinker, it is incumbent oc 
atheists, rationalists, humanists, to pr^erve a similar aoi- 
tude in the secular field, abhor instinctive and politici 
biases, die-hard rages and a priori condenmations. aol 
weigh every line of thought in honest effort to justify fe 
problems and policies of their fellow men. 

ATHEISM 

(Concluded from page 371) 
the change was rrflected in the bettering of the charade 
of his gods. Today the gods do nothing. ThQf ait 
nothing. 

Shelley's phrase, "the necessity of atheism", is f# 
justified by a survey of human history. It is more than 
justified for history leads to a generalisation of greater 
authority and stronger emphasis. The revision of tk 
statement should read "the inevitability of athdsm" 
Atheism is an explicit statement in woids of what has 
always been implicit in practice. Athdsm admits the 
fictional reality of the gods as it admits the fictioeal 
reality of good and evil spirits, of witches, foiries and 
demons. It takes the god-idea, traces its histoiy, (te- 
cribes its origin, and registers its decay and dcalk 
Atheism is thus the final stage of a ioigthy historic [so- 
cess. Atheism is more than necessary, it is inevitaUt 

WITHOUT COMMENT 

The Vatican Council approval by 2,031 votes lo li*: 
the first part of the amended document on "reiigi<s-^ 
liberty." This part stresses that all men must recoffk 
the Roman Catholic Church as the true church.— />i 
Telegraph (27/10/65). 

OBSOLETE LEGISLATION 

The police superintendents of this country were qmte ligb^^ 
point out the nuisance and dangers of obsolete legislatioa. 

They have quite enough to do enforcing laws which em 
one accepts as socially necessary without the problem •' 
deciding whether or not to prosecute infringem^it of sW^ 
inspired by another era. Scientific knowledge and social asa 
tions change over the years, and with them codes of aooe^ 
conduct. Unfortunately the Statute Book does not always kff 
up with these changes. 

Much social legislation still in force dates from a time vbc 
people were fined for not going to church and believed in vi^ 
cran and demon possession. Other laws arose in the sasa^ 
monious atmosphere of Victorian narrowness. Many of t^ 
statutes have never been repealed. So we have legislaJiM^'^ 
lating to blasphemy, Sunday observance, male homosexna-" 
abortion, euthanasia and divorce. Quite modem IcgisbtioB^ 
lating to adoption, education, famUy planning and censf^- 
is based on ancient assumptions, for example, that cvwyoa- 
or ought to be religious and concerned to uphold idigkm ^ 
the social teaching of the Churches. 

Many of these laws are unenforced because they ait &^ 
forceable. Others are so out of tune with the spirit of ^' 
times that we do not expect our police to prosecute undw ^' 
though we are too cowardly or hypocritical to have tto* 
peal^. And so they go on, in force but ignored, bringiof^ 
whole body of law into disrepute. 

Let Parliament help the police by throwing out all b«s ^' 
worth their keep. ^^ 

David T^ 
President, National Secular Secf 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

terns for insertion in this column must reach THE FREETHINKER 
ffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

x)ndon Branches — Marble Arch and North London: (Marble 

Arch). Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. L. Ebury and C. E. 

Wood. 

(Tower Hill), Every Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
4anchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victona Street), 8 pjn. : 

Messrs. Collins, Woodcock, and others, 
ferseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 
lorth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
Tottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOMt 

eicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, November 21st, 6.30 p.m.: F. A. Ridley, Free- 
thought in 1965." 

lanchester Branch NSS (The Wheatsheaf Hotel, High Street), 
Sunday, 21st November, 7.30 pjn.: F. J. (>>rina, "God and the 
Politicians." 

Garble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenters' Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.l), Sunday, 21st November, 7.30 pjn.: Simon 
Ellis, " Modernising Britain." 

<Iorthamptonshire Humanist Group (Carnegie Hall, Abingdon 
Street), Friday, 26th November, 7.45 pjn. Forum: "Religion 
in the school.." Speakers, David Colus, H. W. Jcminson, 
Jennifer Routledoe, Rev. Peter Stubbs, Derek Wright. 
Written questions and enquiries to John Phfllips, 5 Albion 
Place, Northampton. Tel. 35780. 

louth Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, 
Red Lion Square, London. W.l), Sunday, 21st November, 

I I a.m. : H. J. Blackham, '^ Secular Progress." Tuesday, 23rd 
November, 7.30 p.m.: M. HuRwrrr. "Police Behaviour." 

Notes and News 

.FTER HIS defeat in the New York mayoral election by 
Republican John Vliet Lindsay, the Democratic candidate 
Vbraham Beame was asked to name the villain of the 
iece and replied, "William Buckley." This, as Alistair 
ooke remarked in the Guardian (4/11/65) confirmed 
pre-election survey which showed that for every 
Republican vote Lindsay would lose to the Conservative 
iuckley, Beame would lose two Democrats. Fur. 
lemore, Mr. Beame's losses would be "very notice- 
bly Irish and Italian Catholics.*' He was losing 
lem, Mr. Cooke added, ** not so much to the Catholic 
ucWey as to the reactionary Buckley." 

[r. Cooke saw the big swing of Democratic votes to 
Conservative as "a small symptom of a big ailment" 
lat is spreading from the American West and through 
le Middle West: the growing power of the John Birch 
x:iety and other Rightist groups on school boards, city 
ledical departments, parent-teacher associations, public 
braries, and municipal government in general. 

J A speech before the local council of the American Jew- 
h Congress in June, John V. Lindsay questioned New 



York's new law permitting the state to provide textbooks 
for parochial schools. It went, he thought, over the 
boundary of church- state separation. And he urged 
that a court test case be brought . Msgr. Farricker re- 
plied that the new textbook law was a good one, but 
" only a drop in the bucket " in aid to parochial schools 
(Church and State, October 1965). And John L. Sulli- 
van, past president of the Holy Name Society of a New 
York Catholic Cliurch. said that " it was not the duty of 
a mayoral candidate ... to question state law." 

• 

The reaction of an American public (state) school 
teacher, who asked that her name should not be used, 
was different. She was delighted at Mr. Lindsay's stand. 
If parents wish, she said, " they have every right to send 
their offspring to private or parochial schools. But it is 
unfair to ask the taxpayer to subsidise them to any 
degree." 

• 

Here in England, the Catholic Herald (29/10/65) wel- 
comed the appointment of Dr. Horace King as Speaker 
to the House of Commons. A Methodist, he had always 
shown a marked sympathy for denominational schools" 
and his " understanding of the problems facing Catholic 
education is well known." Mr. Robert Mellish, Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of Housing, and 
a Roman Catholic, said that Dr. King had always been 
" a good friend to the cause of Catholic schools." Dr. 
King had said that he did not want to be involved in 
any arguments as to whether there should be denomina. 
tional schools or not. " But since the 1944 Education 
Act had recognised the principle of denominational 
schools in the country's educational system, they were a 
fact and should be paid for by the state." It is true, of 
course, that the 1944 Act perpetuated the dual system. 
But state recognition of denominational schools need not 
entail state support. 

• 
"Am I an Irishwoman? " asks Brigid Brophy in the 
New Statesman (5/11/65). By nativity, schooling and 
economics she was English; she went quite often to Dub- 
lin, but only because it was a beautiful city. And yet 
the geography and history of Ireland holds her imagina- 
tion " in a melancholy magic spell." But this is not be- 
cause Miss Brophy is Irish, if she is; it is because the 
history of Ireland is "unbearably sad." The Irish- 
English, "touched with two nationalities but belonging 
to none," should know, said Miss Brophy. "that the 
worst thing an oppressor imposes, when it holds down a 
nation, is nationalism; the ultimate wickedness com- 
mitted by England was to drive Ireland into a national- 
istic act of cutting off its nose to spite its face. . . .Like 
wise, they, if anyone, should know the bitter folly of re- 
ligious intolerance." In Ireland there were three per- 
missible answers to the question, "What is your religion?" 
—Catholic, Protestant and Jewish. Miss Brophy who has 
to answer "None" is, in Ireland, "neither a foreigner 
nor an Irishwoman, but an invisible woman." 

• 

Father B. S. Crittenden, erf Sydney University has (we 
learn from the Catholic Herald, 29/10/65), urged the 
abandonment of the (Catholic school system in Australia 
and recommended that Catholic children should attend 
the state schools "with the rest of society.'* The ecumenical 
movement. Father Crittenden said, had meant a growing 
appreciation for other (Thristians, non-Oiristians and 
Atheists. 
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Sungods and Messiahs 



By GEORGE R. GOODMAN 



In answer to Mr. Cutner's queries on September 24th, 
1965, I should like to state that my article "Easter'* on 
May 7th, 1965, was, originally, not written for The FkEE- 
THINKER, but for that perpetual propagator of orthodoxy's 
fables and deception, our reactionary BBC, upholder of the 
established Qiurch and her reason-insulting dogmatism. 
I had left out references to sources, as they would have 
made the article too long and cumbersome for a magazine 
like The Listener; all the same, my MSS were returned. 

But I have no hesitation in statmg that my sources were, 
in the main, the following books: — 
Gerald Massey's, Ancient Egypt, The Light of the World; 
The Natural Genesis; and Book of the Beginnings; and the 
American author Dr. Alvin Boyd Kuhn's The Lost Light; 
Who is this King of Gloryl and Shadow of the Third 
Century. 

The last three books are indispensable to serious investi- 
gators and as they are most efficiently indexed and all 
sources clearly stated, any name or happening in connec 
tion with the Church's innumerable frauds and for^ries, 
can be found within seconds. And the books are available 
in most libraries in Britain and America. 

To start with, the feast which in English-speaking coun- 
tries is called Easter (German Ostern), cannot — ^as Mr. 
Cutner rightly points out — claim to be either Egyptian, 
Jewish or Christian. Nor could the Saxons with the god- 
dess Eastre or Eostra claim originality. The height of their 
pagan cult was 700 to 1,000 years prior to the Saxon 
invasion of Britain and, by the time they invaded, their old 
cult had already undergone great modifications, owing to 
their contacts with Rome and Gaul. 

In olden times, the Spring Equinox was always most 
joyously celebrated wherever there were human beings, 
immaterial of their beliefs or unbdiefs. It was only 
wretched Roman Catholicism, with its widess creeds and 
grisly passion-week, that turned the Friday before Easter 
into a melancholic monstrosity. Ignoring the Church's 
wet blanket, what could be more welcome than tlie 
sunlight's annual return, awakening nature and putting 
new life into plants, insects, fishes, birds, small and large 
mammals — not forgetting the human family. 

All we are , all we hold and enjoy, all we possess in the 
way of a healthy body and mind, we owe to the sun. The 
ancients realised this and adored the sun. We still do, 
and take our holidays in spots where we think there will 
be plenty of sunshine, so that we can soak up the health 
promoting rays into our system. 

The dogma manufacturers, in order to produce a his- 
torical Jesus, not only turned a solar deity into a Christ, 
but also turned everything else upside down. The death 
and burial of the sungod was always at the September 
equinox, when the sun was "dying". This event was, 
quite naturally, followed by 40 days of lamentations (Lent), 
ending on October 31st, the date of our Halloween. This 
is the true Lent, not where the Church placed it, at the 
wrong side of the year. It goes right against the laws of 
nature and does not fit in with the natural symbolism of 
a solar year, to lament and fast— 40 days in the Spring 
when all nature is bursting to release its accumulated 
energies. 

Halloween was originally a feast when masks of animal 

heads were worn, accompanied by a lot of horseplay, buf- 

lonery and weird capers. Why? Because, according to 



the mythos, the gods hid themsdves during the winter 
months in animal bodies and the deities, not being usee 
to being in animal bodies, behaved strangely and ungaint) 
But when the Church arbitrarily and quite unreasonabh 
turned November 1st into a morbid *'A11 Soul's Day", the 
masquerading in animal masks was transferred to Mid- 
summer-night (compare Shakespeare), where it is italh 
quite unseasonable. 

The ten days of Penitence in the Jewish Calendar, cui- 
minating in the Day of Atonement (Yom Kippur) are, cvca 
now, a yearly reminder ot the ancient custom ci bstiiK. 
confession oi sins and lamentations for the dying sungoi 
though the latter is not mentioned nowadays. 

The sad days were, with the ancients, always in the 
autunm, when the light of the solar god was waning, lo 
place the "death" amidst nature's happy rejuvenescenct 
is a monstrous anachronism and an ineptitude such as onh 
dogmatic churchmen could have enacted. Why did tbcj 
do it? The could hardly ask their dupes to wait six roootfe 
for the " resurrection." Yet to place the death of ac 
invented " Saviour and redeOTier " at a period of >tar 
when all nature shouts joy and re-awakening from Winlcr^ 
sleep, is a foul blasphemy against the cycle of life. 

The address to the deity by the eariy Christians was up 
to the fifth or sixth century, "Our Lord, the Sun! ". After 
that it was altered to "Our Lord, the God! " The Mcsaahs 
were all incarnations of the sun (see Gerald Massey's and 
Dr. Kuhn's books) and Easter is always on the 14th Nisan 
(Jewish month) or the first Sunday (Christian date) after 
the first full moon following the Spring Equinox. The date 
itself is a clear indication that we are dealing with sen 
mythology (or worship) and not with any historical event! 
That is also the reason why the stories of all sun-hc3t)e^ 
messiahs, founders of great religions — not forgetting tfe 
sixteen crucified saviours— are the same all over the wo* 

The Christ-story in the gospels was merely a rescript c\ 
many antecedent allegorical biographies of Pagan cult-ga 
such as Cybele, (Thrygia and Asia Minor) identical vc 
Rheat (in Greek mythology). Atys of Phrygia, Janus (Italy 
Prometheus (Greece) who was chained to a rock; and pan 
culariy Osms, Isis and Horus (lusa) of Egypt which »^ 
taken over lock, stock and barrel. 

The gospel writers borrowed myths from Pagan sources 
so much so that when missionaries, m later centuries, cusc 
to India, they were completely baffled and nonplusset 
They could not understand how the Indians had alreaJ' 
similar stories of their own about Krishna Jeseus who \bc 
lived 550 BC! Likewise, on arrival in Mexico, the Chris- 
tian missionaries were amazed to find a cult erf the av- 
and many other apparenriy "Christian" usages. The nathi^ 
of Mexico had already, prior to the advent erf Europcars^ 
a crucified god whose attractive name was Quetzafcos. 

In the Mahahharata, the great epic poem of ancir; 
India, are two characters Arjuna and Krishna. wb*x 
names are not very far in sound and spelling from Jofc 
and Christ! And in the Tibetan language, there is ais 
Argiun (Ar-John), who was the assistant and assodi- 
of Krishna. Martin Luther called John the Bap&* 
Johannes der Wiedertaufer (the again baptiser). In lit 
Chaldean Genesis there is a loannes (Joannes), the fci" 
avatar of Vishnu, not so very far removed from the bfc 
cal Jonah and Luther's Johannes. 

Augustine calls Jesus a fish— Gredc Ichthys—<md ^^ 
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1t is the mystical name of Christ, because he descended 
Jive into the depths of this mortal life, as into the abyss 
i waters". The Early Christians had a fish on their door- 
K)sts, drew a fish in the sand as a Lxxige sign, marked 
heir urns with fishes (not a cross, which does not appear 
>efore the sixth to seventh century), their priests had a 
ish-mouth as a headgear (they still have, but it is now 
alted "mitre"!) and the "door of life" at the western 
nd of a church is in the shape of a fish-mouth. 

Moreover, a fish-bladder (Vesica piscis) was and still is 
le symbol of Christ, but is now called Aureola, an oval- 
bap^ bladder, in which the entire upright figure of the 
!hrist can be seen, (see any stained glass-window) complete 
ith his Egyi^an sun-disc, the mark c^ his being the sun- 
xl. No wonder, the Early Christians were called Ksciculi, 
leaning "Little Fishes". Their Christ was the big fish 
[chthys) and the disciples Fishermen. 

It would be erroneous to point o the year 2000 BC and 
;sert that that was the year when the Egyptian "Messiah" 
id the identical things that the Gospel Jesus performed 
r was alleged to suffer. The Egyptians linked their reli- 
on to the sun, (i.e. a sungod with numerous underlings), 
le seasonal happenings, mcluding the Nile inundations 
/hich were most important to them) and to the star- 
usters through which the sun travelled; in other words, 
e cycle of the zodiac. Apart from that, they had a whole 
intheon of gods in the underworid, who attended to the 
mis of the departed, when they arrived there. 
Whereas the Christian passion drama was allied to have 
ippened only once and to a historical person (completely 
vented), the old Egyptians had the sagacity to say, with. 
It any equivocations, that their passion drama was 
l^orical and was. therefore, performed every year at the 
}ht season. That the Egyptians had also a very extended 
limal-cult which underwent great changes in the course 

many centuries (covering 3,200 years) is, for the purpose 
our investigations, of minor importance, because we 
e, in the main, interested in their Trinity, Osiris, Isis 
id Horns. 

Even the latter underwent some chanjges which is quite 
tural, because nothing remains static on this Earth, 
lether in the domain of science, politics or religion. 

(To be concluded) 

Biblical Sophistry 

By F. H. AMPHLETF MICKLEWRIGHT 

iADERS of Anglo-Catholic literature will know well the 
me of Fr. Gabriel Hebert of the Society of the Sacred 
ission, Kelham. Within the confines of his theology, 

is well read and scholarly and an able contributor to 
gological debate in several fields. His present paperback, 
te Old Testament from Within (Oxford University Press, 
xford Paperbacks, No. 100, Oxford University Press, 
. 6d.), is a reprint of a book issued some years 
y on the Old Testament. Taking the various sections, 
J Law, the Prophets and the Writings, he seeks to draw 
t of them the religious message which they enshrine. 
us, the Old Testament is traced out from the Creation 

God to fulfilment of the final Old Testament message 
the coming of Christ. As Fr. Hebert admits, he does 
t: discuss critical questions nor does he attempt to write 

historical introduction. His purpose is to seek out the 
i^ous revelation which completes the whole picture. 
[t would be easy to say that this h not the point of view 
a secular humanism and to leave the matter there. But 
rie comment is permissible. Fr. Hebert is reading 
zk his own developed theology into the ancient Hebrew 



literature and seeking to find its fulfihnent. At the very 
outset, there would not be a unanimous agreement about 
the message which he finds there. For example, a Jewish 
commentator would agree with some of lus assertions 
about monotheism but would deny its fulfilment in the 
Gospels. Fr. Hebert's method is none other than the historic 
Christian method from the Patristic period onwards, and 
will only appeal to somebody who is already committed 
to the theology. Again, it does not differ from the Islamic 
approach to the Koran. The seeking out of some esoteric 
message lying behind the sacred literature is not a method 
unicjue to Patristic Christianity. In any case, it is highly 
subjective and lacking in the evidential tests which the 
critical or historical scholar would demand the right to 
apply. 

But it also raises the question ol inspiration and revela- 
tion. The traditional Chrstian Church argued in this way 
simply because it had a propositional theory of revdation 
in and through the Bible, not unlike the outlook of funda- 
mentalism pure and simple. But the impact of modem 
critical scholarship has shattered this fundamentalism. 
Treated evidentially, there is not a scrap of evidence 
that the collection known as the Old Testament is 
other than ancient Hebrew literature. The development 
of religious belief in ancient Israel can be tracked down 
through it in exactly the same way as the development 
of Christian belief could be tracked down throu^ the 
corpus of and pre- and post-Reformation Christian liter- 
ature generally. 

This does not assert that the belief is true as such, or 
that a valid esoteric meaning can be traced in the pages. 
The seeking out of typological interpretations has been 
popular in recent years in certain circles concerned with 
biblical study. I once heard it described irreverently but 
pointedly by a learned liberal Protestant as the solving 
of a sort of spiritual crossword puzzle. It is a delusion 
merely because it is not securely grounded in a critical 
appraisal of the documents themselves. For example, 
it merely ignores the extent to which the documents are 
literary forms of Hebrew legend and mythology, or the 
extent to which modem anthropological or folklore studies 
have related this particular folklore to that of other cultures. 
By separating out the Bible from every other form of 
ancient literature or religious writing and then arguing 
upon the details, it can demonstrate anything that it wishes 
to do. But there is a clear fallacy in the whole approach. 

The freethinker who spends an evening with Fr. Hebert's 
book will not have wasted his time. He will have been 
introduced into the biblical sophistry of the traditional 
Christian Church, a sophistry which went far towards 
creating the doctrinal culture upon which the Church 
erected its claims over human civilisation, and he will have 
encountered something standing in a diametrically opposed 
position to humanism so far as its estimate of man be con- 
cemed. Thinking historically, it is of far deeper moment 
than the reduced theology of, for example, the Bishop of 
Woolwich. In some ways, it is akin to modem Roman 
Catholic biblical writing. But he will also have encoun- 
tered something which likewise stands in diametrically 
opposed position in its whole interpretation of the natural 
order to fiiat which has arisen out of the liberal humanis- 
tic culture from the Renaissance onwards. Fr. Hebert is 
at one with the Vision of Piers Plowman, and the vision 
of Langland is one which the modem world has set aside. 

PELL BEFORE POPE 

Students at Liverpool University Union voted last night to send 
a telegram to the Pope telling him that in a debate earlier, the 
motion: "This House prefers the Pill to the Pope," had been 
carried by 155 votes to 60.--r/itf Guardian (3/11/65). 
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The Marxian View of Religion 

We live in a capitalist world; a system of society based 
on the private or state ownership of the means and forces 
of wealth production, the exploitation of man by man and 
the class struggle. The Christian religion and the brother- 
hood of man were never practical possibilities in such a 
social order of society. The Marxist believes that world 
socialism will overcome the contradictions of capitalism, 
the self-estrangement of man divided against himself in 
political and economic alienation. "Otoly then." said 
Engels, "will the last alien power which is now reflected 
in religion vanish. And with it will also vanish the reli- 
gious reflection itself, for the simple reason that there will 
be nothing left to reflect." 

Man made religion. In the course of evolution the first 
men reached a stage of primitive thought; the elements of 
nature confronted them as alien forces in the struggle for 
existence. With the development of self-consciousness 
early man saw the forces of nature as supernatural powers 
endowed with a life of their own, with spirits and gods. 
In his awe and fear primitive man found a need to appease 
the god of thunder in his wrath and influence the spirits 
of the forest and the mountain. 

With the emergence of a religious consciousness man 
duplicates himself in a world of religious fantasy wherein 
his human essence is reflected in gods of his own creation. 
Man becomes estranged with himself in a religious ideo- 
logy of self-aUenation. Man's own powers appear as self- 
subsistent forces or entities of which he becomes a victim. 
Religion is primitive man's philosophy; to curry favour 
with the supernatural powers that control the weather and 
fertility of crops ancl to ward off natural disaster he 
formulates magic rites, incantations and sacrifices. 

The formulation of magico-religious rituals produces 
priestcraft and the first priest appears with his mumbo- 
jumbo and magic hand passes. 

In his further struggle through human labour in pro- 
ducing the means of life man gains a true knowledge of 
the laws of nature and ejects the spirits and gods of the 
natural elements and passes from the "dark kingdom of 
physical necessity into a realm of freedom. 

But the productive action of man on nature and con- 
tinued improvement in the means of living, conmion 
property (prunitive communism) gives way to private 
property. Man returns to a new form of alienation or 
estrangement with himself. Man again becomes a victim 
of his own creation in the kingdom of economic necessity 
— the exploitation of man by man. 

The reUgious alienation does not vanish but continues 
in a new form. For with the progress in the material basis 
of society there is reflected in the religious sphere the last 
tigment of man's religious alienation. This is the develop- 
ment of monotheism, the idea of the one almighty god, 
ruler over the whole universe. This historical period 
brings us down to the present day. Religious alienation 
only occurs in the sphere of consciousness, in the inner 
life of man, but economic alienation is that of real life. 

World socialism, while emancipating mankind from the 
economic alienation in the material basis of society simul- 
taneously dispels the religious illusions reflected in the 
ideological superstructure of society. As Marx said : 
"Socialism as a complete naturalism is humanism, and as 
a complete humanism is naturalism. It is the definite 
resolution of the antagonism between man and Nature, 
and between man and man. It is the solution of the riddle 
of history and knows itself to be this solution." 

R. STUART MONTAGUE 



CORRESPONDENCE 



PIUS xn 

Father G. M. Paris, O.P., of Malta, mentioned Nfiss PhyUb I 
Graham's "calumnies" against the Pope. 

Will he deny that Pius Xn not only failed to coDdemo, to 
supported with his blessing the Italian invasion of Abyssna!- 
in which, by the way, pei^e were lethally sprayed with poises 
gas? 

S.G.KNon 

AGNOSTICISM 

I'd like to comment on Chapman Cohen*s artide in Ite Fi& 
THINKER of October 15th on "Agnosticism.** As an Agnostic 
myself, I want to say at oace, that Mr. Cohen's wordy and ci 
hausting denunciation of our creed, left me rather cdd, but im 
than ever convinced that I am right when I say that a nuu i) 
as foolish to say he knows there is no God, as the man who ajs 
he knows there is! This, the Christian and the Atheist haves 
common, it seems, together with the fact that both seem to be 
forever arguing their respective cases, whereas the Agnostic k 
no case to nec^d to answer. 

The Atheist and the Christian do not tell the truth, when thej 
say they know there is no God, or there is, respectively, whaa 
the Agnostic spe^s the simple truth that he does not know. Be 
is not taking any middle courses, or squatting on any fcoas, 
nor evincing any fears at "abandoning all his gods," as sooae- 
one, an Atheist, put it I, at any rate, have never sai4 "I 
neither affirm nor deny the existence of God "—I meidy foDoe 
the use of the woid in conversation with " if there be a G<w 
—Mr. Cohen uses the words ** gods " (the ancient variety) ^ 
" God " (the present day one) as though they all were tangiwe 
entities. For examine, " There are a multitude of gods inm 
world— gods are contemptibly common." And " the only W 
f ul definition of God was that God began as a company « 
spirits, which definition I accept \ " 

The Agnostic would say (on mentioning my of these 
'* gods " or " God ")— " if these existed or exist," to dano^ 
strate that he has no knowledge of such entities, but is opfflta 
conviction, whereas Mr. Cohen, with his next breath, dae 
even the possibility of such existence! And what does w- 
Cohen mean by "the terrible thing, Atheism?" Quotingthtt 
author again, " The Agnostic warmly declares he knows notta? 
about God." On this, Mr. Cohen, we are agreed! But donj* 
follow this, please, by putting words into the Agnostic's dkw^ 
to better your argument— " What he says is (by implicati^ 
neither does anyone else," thus— when he justifies this he jusuw 
the position taken up by the Atheist. This, to me. is not sc 
The Atheist, like the Christian, is dogmatic— the Agnosdcj 
prepared to continue his search for the Truth, and knowte^ 
but, at present, must say in all humility, ** I do not icno* 
Chapman Cohen was obviously much more learned than i 
but all that I have said, I can claim as original thiMinr 
though I may be mistaken and find, later, that all tbis » 
been said before. , , 

A word on the seemingly rather unkind attack on MR. m 
Mouat in a recent letter m The Freethinker. I. ««<* "^ 
others, have an unbounded admiration for the writings and t* 
Humanist work of this lady, and wish her every success m m 
splendid endeavours. She has been a friend to my son, m 

wife, and to me. 

John SHEPH-kfi^ 

THE PENGUIN ENGLISH LIBRARY 

First Six Titles . 

Persuasion Jane Austen, together with A Memoir of the auto" 

by J. E. Austen-Leigh. Ed. D. W. Harding Ss. . 

Wodieriiig Heights Emily Bronti^ Ed. David Daiches » 

The Pilgrim's Progress John Bunyan, Ed Roger Sbarn^ ' 

Great Expectetions Charles Dickens, Ed. Angus Calder » 

Middiemarch George Eliot. Ed. W. J. Harvey 7s. «. 

Three Jacobean Tragedies 

The Changeling by Middleton 

The Revenger's Tragedy by Toumeur 

The White Devil by Webster 

Ed. Gamini Salgado Ss. 

Plus postage from The Freethinker Bookshop 
103 Borough High Street, London, S.E.I. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Society and to^ 
ies regarding bequests and secular funeral services may be ow^ 
from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Street, Lo» 
S.E.I. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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THE UNlV£..«„y 
OF MiCHUiAN 

JAN 4 li/ob 
p}!Sl^ip8PA^cr/0N 



b REMIND ourselves of a few basic notions concerning 
le relations of the Roman Catholic clergy and laity, we 
an turn to the Catholic press, the British weeklies. In 
le advertisement columns you will often see an appeal 
3 the Catholic family. " A priest of your own,'* it runs, 
toys of good character and reasonable intelligence are 
squired for juniorates and seminaries, to be elevated to 
he dizzy heights of the priesthood in their middle 
venties. The parting with 
heir family may be poignant, 
ut the bendSts will be 
efinite. When the parents 
ave grown old and sit by 
le fireside, amidst their 
randchildren, they can find 
omfort in that Dominic, 
r Benedict, or Aloysius, [ 
»ch morning participate^ 

1 the universal Church's work of reparation by offering 
fie Sacrifice of the Mass. When their last hour draws 
ear, God will remember they gave a son to the Church, 
L son who will bless, pray, intercede for them. Such a 
amily will be specially blessed. It is not only for the 
ocial kudos this gives in a Catholic community — the 
nother bends over the cradle and dreams of her offspring 
lad in chasuble and alb in the years ahead. A mother 
nay even so ** sell " the idea of priesthood to a son 
hat he is forced into the wrong mould, and becomes what 
s known as a " spoiled " priest. But I do not intend to 
)e cynical. The life is arduous and self-sacrificing, and 
I boy of fine character may be condemned to give of his 
)est in the service of error, in mistaken idealism. As 
>ther families wish their boy to be a doctor, an engineer. 
o a Catholic boy or parent will laud this, the vocation of 
vocations. There is pride and rejoicing in a good Catho- 
ic family when a son goes to be Beda! It is not a mat- 
er for anger and dismay. 
Priest and Pope. 

Now consider further. Basically, we have priesthood 
n pope, cardinal, archbishop, bishop. Father O'Grady 
'ound the comer. Each is a priest. Each has had the 
loly oil laid upon him, each has prostrated himself to re- 
vive the ineradicable marks of the Sacrament of Orders. 
This is the basic similarity. 

The priesthood comes afresh from the laity each genera- 
ion. Books, for popular consumption, on Pius XII, or 
l^ohn XXIII, start by showing them as little boys in the 
X)som of their family. The priest may never go further 
han the next parish, or he may end by concluding con- 
cordats or raising his fingers in benediction urbi et 
yrbi. But every priest is born a layman and must derive 
*normously from his family environment. 

When the priest crosses from the lay state to the sacer- 
iotal, the Catholic believes that his soul receives a dis- 
tinctive character. The priest is not just a man with his 
:x)Ilar the other way round. If he were stranded naked 
in a desert island, God would recognise him as different. 
He can do things his natural bom lay brothers cannot do 
-^handle the sacred host, absolve, exorcise: to him are 
given the k^s erf the kingdom. This is not just theory, 
or " seeing things " in the Catholic viewpoint, it is utter- 
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ly realistic. It is supported by a worked out and highly 
developed theology. That the results are tangible in their 
effect on the world even an unbeliever can agree. Throu^ 
this priesthood, doctrine and dognia are handed down, 
and the routmes that bind the dying, living, marrying, 
sinning, begetting laity to the Church are dispensed. 
Not Above Ckitkisnk 
But it does not mean the priesthood is above criticism. 

The mother may gaze in 
wonder at her son's hands 
for the sacred chrism that 
has annointed them. TTie 
next minute motherhood 
may assert itself, and chide 
him for leaving off the 
black pullover she has 
newly knitted for him. The 
office and the man, too, 
may be distinguished. Thus a Catholic will argue that 
there has never been a bad pope (being safeguarded by 
God), only bad men. A priest may be immoral, but his 
absolution may save a dying man. Even Graham Greene's 
'* whisky priest " was a priest for ever according to the 
law of Melchisidech. The sacredness of the priesthood 
is beyond the frailty of the man, which is not to say they 
are exempt from criticism. That is what outsiders rarely 
understand, especially since criticism is regarded as a 
domestic matter. There are family loyalties. Catholics 
may run Father So-and-So down, but they will be re- 
sentful of outside criticism. Like schools, like sports 
teams, they may hold post-mortems behind closed doors, 
but there must be no scandal. Let outsiders attempt to 
join in, and the door is slammed in their faces; the ranks 
are closed. 

Protestant evangelism in Catholic countries has often 
failed to appreciate this; to realise that the criticism is not 
in the least to be confused with anti-clericalism. On the 
contrary, it is the more likely to be active, even rampant, 
the better the Catholics. Does sluggish Pat Murphy, who 
has not been near the sacraments these 40 years, soaking 
gin at the pub, care about the schools question, or Car- 
dinal Heenan's pronouncements on birth control? It is 
the eamest, the intellectual, the lay people who want to 
be " at one " with their Church, living with the mind and 
soul of the Church, that care for these things. Hence the 
folly of misreading what Catholics themselves would re- 
gard only as healthy and reasonable criticism, for signs 
that the times are ripe to promote a cleavage between 
laity and hierarchy; this is to misunderstand the whole 
basic conception of the organic relationship between the 
two, and probably bears no little connection to the out- 
moded Protestant conception of the Catholic laity being 
priest-ridden. 
No New Depaitne. 

This may be true of Sicily, or early 19th-century Ire- 
land (where, however, priests sprung from the native soil 
were not seldom vigorous nationalist leaders), but it is 
not tme of England or Western Europe generally, today. 
It may be tme of peasant and agricultural communities, 
not of sophisticated and urban ones. That is why people 
who did not realise this, were surprised when the Church 
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k^;caK> frym the bciief liicj o? i>x ocI> posses s'n 
tnjUi. but that Catholicism is Truih, and God-dor^ 
truth. In this, and in ether lining pix^bkais of todij 
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they were in the family cirdc Ob%io«siy, in the case 
Clerf^ V, Ldty, atthougfa as in other cr%il suits, the v 
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The Leopard in a New Suit 

(Reply to a Letter from G. M Paris OP, of Malta) 
By PHYLLIS K. GRAHAM 



(Mr Mfv, l^i^iUer I'NrU f)P croiiu mc with ''statistics 
itt 4mImmimIi*ii M^ihiM (he Pone« including John XXIII and 
lim ( hiirih/' (fliumnio^? If he can prove this* on ir- 
tt^tiiitihh m^Mofuc, no one will be happier than L For it 
\h nol M lmp|)y cM|)crlcnco to Icurn (hat the Organisation 
lo withh om hnn Micrifkcd the better part of one*s life 
U K^tllly <*' i'ourucnnnclng and committinfl— such crimes 
NH^iliml huniMtihy. So would the learned lather care to 
ntd'iH (lie* clmllengo, perhAtm by personal correspondence? 
ir iimvli I(hI I wllldo public penance (televised, of course) 
wlihdiirol nnd cnndle. 

Now. Mhoul ihcHc •• MlallNlicM " ... I had thought my 
»ttlU In (Intll with fncU (or culumnlcs?), not figures. How- 
pv(M. I iomIUo wiml Inuneimc value the (liurch of Rome 
\)\\\h on "KtalUllcN**, NO I nm not too mystified by the 
^tMHl I Mlhcrh Invllalloti (o "nolo two other statistics." I 
ptoMiinr he* wUhoK ntc to ilrnw a comparison between '*the 
wntKn (tf llio ( 'hnivh for (ho |KH)r all over the world** and 
'MtMllar phllanlhropic muHl nmdc by Secularists/* and to 
riiul niysoir iluly apiialUxl by (ho con(rtts(. 

Mo nmv l>o Nurpihoij to Icnrn (hat I am already quite 
ratulllai with ihU ntonlal cxcrv Isc. ()nlv» being a Secularist, 
I am ilorinlloly Icftm IntoivMoil In sladsdcs than in humanity 
m\\ hunmn niojnvv<, I'ho obvious fact that Secularists arc 
**ih tho \v\\ im the b«l«iK\> shoots of Oritanised Charity 
\hHH \\\\{ f^xi^{\\ w\Mty iuo» thouuh naturally I would pre- 
fiM it to tv ^MhoiwKo. Hut I Tmvc to remember (and 
tHMlvai^ tlw^ g^HxJ I'rtthor lulcht alsvi be reminded?) that 
NxlHM\>rts \\\0 iT\urv^h, In buiMiitg up hor flourishing busi- 
m^vx v\MHV<n^ hrts n^orclv had to cv>ntend with the world, 
tlH^ rtv^vh aiHt vlovil (iM' UNO thon\ as her alliosK we poor 
V\uli^nvt> hAW hrtvl to v\MUoml with the C^hurch as wdl 
Uux, o\\H\ a svMi l^f St. IVMWinic must admit, can be a 

H\A\v\\M, W\x tt^rx <\Nr thAt. SovuUrtsts haN^e a way of 
vjowsh i^^H< tv<\M\^th tf^Mivjt aK>Mt their bifc^incss (earth- 
x^NMiuv tv^hajvy th*f xytttHHil jihow iM- jK^Tv do the fUnda- 
^^sH\u^l x\\Mi >^<\K^ k<\'i>s ex\^Uuk>n \>n the nK>\x^V and. 
tfiMu^Vft \<\^>MX t\N tWo c\MX\|>ariN\>n \>n tines c4^ hun\jin ev\>k^\ 

> \l>v\\N\vH ibev haw^^ vKmw x^> haJK after all 



Take slavery, to start with. The Founder <rf Christiaiy!; 
ignored it Paul (often r^arded as the foimder) approval 
and encouraged it The Church supported it witboa 

3uestion, till the Secularist struggle for himian freedom aod 
ignity fanned her indifference into ferodous ardour. Her 
characteristic respcHises— imprisonment* the rack and tfat 
stake, were gradually muffled as her power declined, bot 
her Biff-Business instincts went on fighting to the bitto 
end. Whew! What a tussle. But a big bulge cm the credit 
side for the Secularists, I think. 

Other items loom large on the credit column. For s- 
stance, the final undoing of the dirty woi^ of Innocent VIE 
and his Malleus Maleficarum: a prolonged fi^t agaics 
the torture and burning of witches. Victory CHoly hove t 
sight after three centunes ol horrid cruelty. Heie in Ei^ 
land it was not officiaUy won till the Act of FarliaiDes 
in 1736. Subsequent echoes from that reign of terror hs^ 
appalled even our enli^tened century. Snce witeh-huntiQ^ 
was essentially a relisious rite, based on the tGct "Hlicc 
shalt not suffer a wit(£ to live,** I think we anti-fdigiooi^ 
can be congratulated on oiu: victory in the battle for mcro 

Need I point the parallel in the battle for rdigioe 
toleration? The Reverend Father, spiritual desceodaot ?' 
Father Dominic and of Torquemeda, must be ve 
acquainted with the &cts (or cahimnies?) of ChristeBcfeK'' 
more gruesome spots of histcny. He must also by nov it 
aware of the final capitulation to Secularist ideas - 
brotheriy love, annoimced — if a little late and lehxtac 
- by a certain recent papal decree. The whole sub a 
may possibly be delicate, if not embarrassing to a "Hoo. 
of the Lord,** so I will say no more. 

The study and treatment of mental iDness aoid psy:"* 
pathic disorders has been taken over and revc4adoc^ 
by "^Secularist** psychology. Pievioiisty societT's Merv 
supposedly ^^possessed by devils.** nere demk viik r< 
exorcism, riviicule, and the most bnital treatiKHL •"Se:-- 
bif* psNvhology had to point the any to m CkaRk ii' 
knew no psyvliology. She didsX 3Pon know; and ^ 
doesTi^ possess much now. except nhat sk 
{ConciuJed or fvuft 390% 
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Character Deformation 

By P. G. ROY 



n from being conductive to "character formation,'* 
gion rather tends to deform it; a healthy child in normal 
kdition brings into this w^ld million of years ot genetic 
»erience of social life and is naturally able to develop 

> a valuable member of the society. Therefore nobody, 
even parents, have a ri^t to "mould'* young minds 

h their lop-sided teaching by the inculcation of con- 
versial and intolerant reUgious dogma, instead of in- 
ling the vehicle of progress and education: the virtue 
honest doubt and the urge to accept nothing that has 

undergone the test of veracity. 

rhe various vendors of "spiritual values" must be 
are that the majority of the inmates of reformatories, 
litentiaries and prisons are people amply instructed in 

"spiritual values" of religion. Many criminals are 
tn fervent believers, which proves that the Churches 
: no dam against crime and that the general loss of 
th is not the cause of rampant evils in society. Basically, 
igion is not interested in material betterment and real 
lal welfare (which, if attained, would destroy the roots 
transcendental hope). 

Social values pass through the crucible of social expe- 
jnce and are determined by their degree of social utility; 
d it should be clear that morality changes with changes 

the history of the conununity; that a fixed code of 
[)rality, set up in, and befitting a long passed stage of 
aety, is utterly unsuitable today. A hundred years ago 
was both legal and moral in the USA (as it was for 
5 authors of the scriptures) to own chattel slaves. And 

that time, people in this country, with interests in the 
mcashire mills, hoped for a victory of the South, for the 
struction of slave labour meant a rise in the price of 
merican cotton. The wheel of history turned on, and we 

> longer subscribe to the ownership of slaves. We do not 
im witches alive or have workers chained in the fields. 

was through the decrease in religious beliefs, not by 
)serving the letter of Holy Script, that humanity in 
ineral has improved on biblical ethics and the gruelling 
ages of ancient times. Certain moral codes, the mere 
gar coating of primitive superstitions in religion, have 
ived the way for the perpetuation of religious beliefs, 
id thus led to a widening conflict between religious con- 
trvatism and historical adjustments in a world of changing 
cial n€«ds; upholding ritualistic precepts against en- 
jhtened adult morality and better judgment. Petrified 
orality becomes immorality. 

The particular needs of the ruling set in any system of 
>ciety determines in the mam the morality of that system 
id corrupts its standard of ethics. It is not insufficient 
idoctrination in religion, it is more the surfeit of crime 
ories and thrillers of violence and glorification of war, 
I print, sound and cellulose, that has lowered standards. 
Not only is healthy morality mdependent of religion, 
is even incompatible with the belief in god. 
Time and again it must be stressed that before the appearance 
of private property and the exploitation of man through man 
there was no god and hence no rdigion proper. God therefore 
represents exploitation and injustice as the imaginary bestower 
of wealth and insurer of property. 

To be decent in order to be rewarded, to abstain from 
vil merely for fear of punishment does not show 
loral teckbone. On the contrary it may have a demoralis- 
ig influence, creating the "vhtue*' of the coward, and 
ice with a vengeance. Neither temporal nor eternal justice 
an deflect the bom criminal who is ready to take risks 



in a society where crime appears to pay. Social laws were 
discovered by experience before they couW be written 
down in a code and sanctioned by religion. 

ReUgion, that is the perpetuation of social injustice and 
the existing class society, began with the conmiandment: 
Thou shalt not steal — neither shalt thou desire they nei^- 
bour's wife, neither shalt thou covet his house, his field, his 
slave, nor anything that is thy neighbour's. ITie protection 
of property, always acquked at the detriment of "nei^- 
hours," ne^ed the invention of an omniscient god and 
religious sanction of social disparity. The Churches extol 
charity, which is a cheap means of cheating the havenots 
out of their fair share of the vital necessities of life. Honest 
means and hard work rarely lead to the accumulation of 
wealth; the conversion of collective assets to private bene- 
fit can only be accomplished through out-smarting others; 
this includes gambling, the last hope of the members of 
a moribund society who are after cheap gain. 

All religious teaching could be dispensed with; it adds 
nothing to the character a man brings into this society; 
rather does it cripple and deform an unspoilt outlook. All 
ethics boil down to the few words of the "Golden Rule," 
which — contrary to general beUef — ^is not Christian in 
origin. 

Lord Chesterfield thought that "Do as you would be 
done by," was the ** plain, sure and undisputed rule of 
morality and justice." Bernard Shaw, however, made the 
pertinent objection that tastes differ as to what a person 
likes or dislikes. Therefore the inhibitory formation in 
which the Chinese, Germans and others put this thumb- 
rule is preferable: Do not do to others what you do not 
want done to yourself. 

"Take no thought for the morrow," the believer will 
preach, and "If you deeply trust in the Lord, you can 
swallow poison and handle snakes v^th impunity." But 
will he, if he is sane? The Sermcm of the Mount, as 
Schweitzer remarked, was not meant as a guide to conduct 
in normal conditions; it was an "interim ethics to be prac- 
tised in singular circumstances." And those circumstances 
were the expectation of the inmiinent coming of the Etey 
of Judgment foUowing the close of temporal history. A 
life of righteousness and love was urged only in expecta- 
tion of unpending judgment, not as an eternal code. 
A code cannot strictly be called "moral" except in so far as 
the sanction comes from the apprehension of evil social 
results directly accruing from the conduct the code forbids. 
Here we have the distinction between the religious idea of 
"sin** and the moral idea of "wrong.** The two ideas are 
naturally blended or associated in many minds, but we cannot 
understand the difference between religion and morals imless 
we distinguish between them . . . Thinkers like Herbert 
Spencer and Thomas Huxley . . . maintain that a moral 
code can never become pure and wholly responsive to the 
needs of a changing society unless it is dissociated from 
the special sanction of religion . . . Since men, especially in 
prescientific a^es and circles, has conceived supernatural 
powers accordmg to his fears ... in ignorance and mis- 
interpretation of the t^enomena of nature, his religious codes 
could scarcely be a true reflection oi his social needs. They 
often perverted social relationships and admitted or inspired 
conduct detrimental to social interests. 

(Maclver A Page : Sociology.) 

In highly advanced civilisations such as China's the 

moral principle becomes so dominant that the religious 

prmciple proper grows obsolescent; in others, both remain 

mtegrated, yet lead to difficult problems of interiM:etatioii, 

(Concluded on page 380) 
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The trial and death of Christ still provide material for 
books galore, and we note that the London Evening News 
(3/11/65) had a full length review of a book by Guy 
Schofield, Why Was He Killed! Felix Barker, the re- 
viewer, like Mr. Schofield, naturally accepts " irrefutable 
facts" from the Gospels without producing a scrap of 
evidence that they arc facts. And the trouble with Jesus 
was that he was "far too liberal for" the Jews. Any 
evidence? Not a scrap. But it is in '* Holy Writ," the 
Inspired Work of God Himself. What more proof is 
needed? 

• 
However, Mr. Schofield does have a fling at anti- 
Semitism. He recalls that a bishop was burnt for 
"heresy" in Oxford in 1554 "for his stand against 
Roman Catholicism." And he admits that "the Jewish 
people were no more responsible for the death of Jesus 
than the English people for the death of Hugh Latimer." 
We cannot imagine the Vatican and its army of cardinals 
agreeing with that. 

• 
Everybody of course knows what Paul is reputed to have 
written — "And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 
three; but the greatest of these is charity." (1 Cor. 13, 13). 
Yet. in spite of Raul, we have the vicar of Hadenham, 
Bucks., the Rev. V. Nickalls, resigning as a trustee of its 
charities and declaring {Sunday Express, 1I\\I6S), "I 
have wriggled out of charity work." Paul does not seem 
as much in favour with Christians as he once was, but for 
a parson to give up Christian charity must be regarded as 
a blow at the Christian faith. However, the vicar's ab- 
sence will, we are glad to say, not stop the charity, which 
will be handed out as usual. 

• 
Yet another world-shattering change suggested. The 
vicar of Christ Church, Streatham, the Rev. C. T. L. 
Payne, wants all London cemeteries to "throw out all 
these tombstones " and turn the graveyards into botanical 
gardens and parks, with wooden crosses instead of stones 
{South London Press, 5/11/65). Of course, the idea is 
stoutly opposed by the National Association of Master 
Monumental Masons — though, with the growth of popu- 
lation, every slice of ground will be ne^ed in the near 
future. 

• 
Parsons not only have to contend with poor congrega- 
tions but with such sects as Jehovah's Witnesses and die 
Mormons doing their best to wheedle good Christians 
away to the worship of strange gods. Herc we have 
{South London Press, 11/11/65) the Rev. G. Heal, of 
Peckham, objecting to the Mormon's compaign, which is 
" bizarre and fantastic," and which " perverts the biblical 
doctrines of God, Christ, the Holy Spirit, man, salvation, 
marriage, and the Second Coming." 

• 
Yet rr is a fact that on all these points the Christian 
Churches have been at loggerheads at one time or another; 
and even now they have no meaning for most people. 
The Mormon explanation is just as silly as that of the 
Witnesses of Jehovah (who never elucidates for his 
adorers) and both are as silly as that of true Christianity. 
And, anyway, there are passages in the Bible which match 
in stupidity anything in the Book of Mormon, In fact, 
human ingenuity has never been able to beat the Bible 
in credulity and superstition. 



THE LECVARD IN A NEW SUIT 

{Concluded from page 378) 

sheer necessity. In spite of her wonderful array of pfaii 
sophers and theologians. Because she starts from bk 
premises about the nature of man and the universe; ax 
how can psychological truth be based on that? 

From this we pass on to the whole vast domain i 
progr^s in the sciences, which, while saluting the ^npc^ 
dous achievements of sons of the Church like CMko a 
Mendel, we must in sober truth attribute to the corns. 
intelligence and dogged perseverance of the Secularist iriK 
The good Father doubtless deprecates, as we all do, ik 
misuse of knowledge by Big-Business and other vestd 
interests; but he probably runs a car (being a modec 
friar) and rejoices in the multiple benefits of etectridty 
radio, etc., and may even on occasions have escaped pais 
by anaesthesia. He will surely not grudge a few good 
marks for all this to the Secularist earthworms. 

Well, well, it seems to me, even after such a brief simej 
(alas, space forbids more) that we Secularists have beec 
too much occupied with attacking the ills of humanitv a 
the roots to do much — or as much as the Church— in ihc 
way of spraying its surface diseases. Yet the good Father 
need not be anxious. In the "Secularist" world that liD 
finally emerge from this age of transition, certain te 
on his list may be needed less, ultimately needed not at all 
I refer, of course, to "hospitals, houses for the poor . 
providing food and clothing.'* It has never beoi in tbc 
mterests of Secularism, which does not cringe before tk 
"Will of God," to run poverty, pain and disease as gpi^ 
concerns. Nor have Secularists any use for "missioos : 
their watchword is not conversion but freedom. 

The remaining items, "schools" and "universities^ can 
safely be left to the gradual process of infiltratioo. H 
could furnish the Reverend Father with some genuine 
statistics about our English universities, for instance, whid 
mig^t startle him). It's an arduous fi^t, we are well a«art 
against the fabulous wealth and unscrupulous power ot 
a religio-political world-organisation. But Secularists, t 
we have seen, are stubborn fig^iters and patient plodder 
The obscure earthworm at the base of life holds the fm^ 
destiny of even popes and princes. That's natures la» 

So—don't worry, dear Rev. Father — the worms will *Tn 



CHARACTER DEFORMATION 

{Concluded from page 379) 
resulting in the splitting up of reli^on into sects a&i 
groupings until, in the end, even educated peojrfc can ^ 
longer differentiate between sanity and inculcated belief 
This becomes particularly apparent when they admit oa 
to taking literally the Adam and Eve story, but maintain 
that it is a beautiful allegory and highly meritorious. Trt 
Lord not allowing man to gain knowledge by eating- 
certain fruit, the talking snake knowing the backgroifi^ 
story, and the jealous gcxl then punishing mankind for^' 
after! Eventually they venture to say that one can rcflfls 
a good Christian without taking the story litcrally^^ 
without literal belief in the Original Sin the whole edifice 
Christianity falls to the ground and there is no longer * 
slightest necessity for the Crucifixion either. So you can' 
have it both ways. This depraved piece of ritual shugte' 
is in itself something utterly harmful and has p»>«^ 
European thinking for centuries; yet few people ser 
ever to enquire whether it really is commendable i^ 
ethical. Human cattle have for two thousand )«^ 
chewai the cud of gentle Jesus over and over again »* 
out ever asking is it true. 
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<iinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 
ondon Branches — Marble Arch and North London: (Marble 

Arch). Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. L. Ebury and C. E. 

Wood. 

(Tower HillV Every Thursday. 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn. : 

Messrs. Collins, Woodcock, and others, 
lerseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 3 p.m. and 7.30 pjn. 
forth London Branch NSS (White Stone Pond, Hampstead)— 

Every Sunday, noon: L. Ebury. 
'ottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I p.m.: T. M. MosLEY. 

INDOOR 
Birmingham Branch NSS (New Victoria Hotel, Corporation 

Street, Sunday, November 28th, 6.45 p.m. : Miss J. M. Levi, 

" The Future of the National Health Service." 
Iristol Humanist Group (Kelmscott, 4 Potland Street, Clifton), 

Sunday, November 28th, 6.30 p.m.: Mrs. Frances Macrae- 

and the Full Life." 
.eicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, November 28th, 6.30 p.m.: Mrs. Frances Macrae- 
Gibson, " Is the Race Problem Insoluble? " 
)Outh Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, 

Red Lion Square, London, W.Cl), Sunday, November 28th, 

I I a.m. : Dr. John Lewis, ** Atheists Who Believe in Original 
Sin." Tuesday, November 30th, 7.30 pjn.: Enid Lakeman. 
" Does Your Vote Count ?'' 

iVorthing Humanist Group (Morelands Hotel, The Pier), Sun- 
day, November 28th, 5.30 p.m.: Margaret McIlroy, 
" Religion and the Rights of the Child." 

Notes and News 

iow TO retain all the benefits of establishment with none 
)f the disadvantages. That — though it may not be ex- 
)ressed so plainly — is the concern of the archbishops' 
:ommission set up by the Church Assembly to consider 
he report of the Crown Appointments Continuation Com- 
nittee. The Dean of Chester, the Very Rev. G. W. O. 
\ddleshaw, might urge that the commission should ex- 
imine the function of the royal prerogative and ask 
vhether it was *' a great idol holding up the work of the 
:hurch,'' but Mr. W. R. van Straubenzee. MP for 
Oxford, had no doubt that both church and state bene- 
ited from some form of establishment. " I beg the 
\ssembly not to sound a call for UDI," he said, "but 
o have the long-sightedness and statesmanship necessary 
o get a negotiated settlement of problems " {The Guard- 
an, 11/11/65). The visible claim for a divine authority 
i>ehind all things was the more important, Mr. van 
Jtraubenzee said, in face of the atheistic attacks of the 

present day. 

• 

Another mp, Mr. M. Alison (York), regarded many 
of the issues coming before the House of Commons — 
corporal punishment, abortion, homosexual reform, and 
Sunday observance— as '* in the province of the Christian 



Church." And, when Parliament was bewildered by new 
and alien creeds and philosophies, and members were 
cajoled from every quarter, many were waiting for a trum- 
pet call from the Clurch of England, which had a right 
to an authoritative voice in the forming of new laws. From 
past experience, we may expect the trumpet to call for a 
firm defence of the law as it stands. The Archbishop of 
Clanterbury, it is true, spoke for the abolition of capital 
punishment, but we frankly can't see him arguing for 
reform of the abortion and homosexual laws. We hope 
Dr. Ramsey proves us wrong. We hope even more that, 
whatever he says, neither the Commons nor the Lords 
will treat it as authoritative. 

• 
Roman (Catholics were reminded by the Observer 
(14/11/65) that indulgences still exist. The Portiuncula 
indulgence, for instance, may be gained by visiting St. 
Francis's chapel at the Basilica of Santa Maria Degli 
Angeli, in Assissi, on August 2nd. From time to time 
— as the Observer said — the Church " brings indulgences 
up to date." In 1898 all l,0(X)-year indulgences were can- 
celled, and as recently as 1942 ** a sliding scale was intro- 
duced whereby cardinals were limited to granting up to 
200 days, archbishops 100 days, and bishops 50 days." 
But what, the paper asked, " is the meaning of days or 
years in Purgatory? Totting up indulgences looks rather 
like filling in books of green trading stamps.'' And *' an 
enlightened Jesuit" was quoted as saying: "It is a 
thing that, frankly, I find very embarrassing." 

• 
"I WAS shocked when I heard it. It is a word that is 
used periodically and I have used it myself, but certainly 
never in the presence of a lady" {Daily Telegraph, 
15/11/65). Thus Brig. Terence Clarke, Conservative 
MP for Portsmouth, who decided to table a question 
to the Postmaster-(jreneral after Kenneth Tynan, Literary 
Manager of the National Theatre, had used one of those 
notorious but unutterable four-letter words in the TV 
programme BBC 2, Mr. Tynan, who appeared with the 
American writer Mary McC^^rthy in a discussion on 
censorship, was asked by compere Robert Robinson if 
he would go so far as to allow a play to be performed in 
which sexual intercourse took place on the stage. Mr. 
Tynan said he would, and added: " I doubt if mere are 

any rational people to whom the word would be 

particularly diabolically or totally forbidden." And 
obviously it isn't totally forbidden as far as Brig. Clarke 
is concerned. * 

Mr. Robinson said afterwards that he was surprised when 
it happened. The discussion was spontaneous and there 
had been no run through, but he thought Mr. Tynan was 
" up the pole to use that word." Hugh Wheldon, Con- 
troller of Programmes, was also surprised but not 
appalled. It was, he said rightly, " quite germain to the 
discussion that was taking place." And, he added, "I 
thought it was a responsible discussion and a reasonable 
one," a view with which we concur. Someone, of course, 
had to ask Mrs. Mary Whitehouse what she thought of 
it. But it is perhaps indicative of the general indifference 
towards her absurd Clean-Up TV Champaign, that she is 
now driven to writing to the Queen in protest. 

• 
It would be a pity, however, if the hubbub over a word 
were allowed to drown some other important remarks by 
Mr. Tynan. Sex, he pointed out, was by no means the 
only subject of censorship by the Lord Oiamberlain. 
Political and religious free speech suflfer mo>-e from his 
depredations. 
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Sungods and Messiahs 

By GEORGE R. GOODMAN 

{Conduded from page 375) 



Whereas the word Christoes is Greek, the word Messiah is 
Egypto-Hebraic; both mean "anointed." The Egyptian 
mes or mas means to give birth to, to be born; and it also 
means: — to steep and to anoint. The suflSx — "/aA" or 
— **]ah*' is Hebrew and occurs in many names, such as Eli- 
jah, Halleluiah, Messiah, Zachariah, Abijah, Nehemiah, 
Isaiah, Hezekiah and many more. It can even be used as 
a prefix, as in the word Jahweh. Therefore, Messiah 
means: — the born (or rebom) deity or the anointed deity 
— or god. 

Anointing with oil was throughout ancient days a rituali- 
stic performance, signifying a baptism of man's physical 
(or animal) body wiA a sul^tance that could be set on fire! 
A baptism with water is of a lower order, whereas the bap- 
tism with oil is of a more exalted order (as at the corona- 
tion of a king or queen. Oil is obviously of a higher order, 
because it rises to the top of water and also gives a bright, 
shining appearance, and thus becomes the oil of gladness". 

Throu^ the "anointing" aspea of the term Messiah, 
we come to the allied Greek name of Christos (Greek 
Chrisein, to anoint) and appearing also in our words 
Chrism (oil, unction) and Chrisom (a white cloth laid on a 
newly baptised child). Even the French word Chresme 
with, later on, the "s" dropped and becoming Chrfime 
(cream) is related to chrism, because it is rubbed in! 

Christos is derived from the Egyptian KaRaST (Rarest, 
Kerast), the name of the mummy prepared for burial, when 
it was anointed with oil. Both Osiris and Horus were 
called the Karast-mummy, which was symbolic of the 
incarnation of deity into its coffin-like case (or mummy- 
like crust) of the physical body — similar to a chrysalis. 
The comparison and similarity with a chrysalis is, in fact, 
striking, because the pupa of a butterfly looks exactly like 
a mummy and when it opens, a new life-cycle begins on 
a different wavelength. 

The Karast-mummy was the prototype of the Church's 
Corpus Christi. In fact, the whole paraphernalia of the 
Church has been copied from the Egyptian solar-myths, 
continued by the Gnostics and then " christianised " by 
Rome! The Egyptian Karast or Krist is related to the 
Sanskrit Kri (to pour, rub over, anoint) and appears in the 
Indian name Krishna, indicating that he. too, was an 
anointed messiah. 

No need to point out specially that the above Karist (the 
vowelling does not matter) appears again in Euc/zorist, and 
even in our simple words crust and cross (crux); the Christ- 
principle was alleged to have taken incarnation on the 
"cross erf matter", because the human body, with out- 
stretched arms, is in the shape of a cross. It was then 
encrw^red with flesh and became a creature (from the 
Greek Kreas, flesh), in other words, it was "fleshed". 
Even the above mentioned Chrys^\\s of a butterfly con- 
tains the root Kris of the Karast (mummy) and appears 
again in crystA — a solidification of matter around a nucleus 
of force (from the Sun). 

It remains now for the name lusa to be explained. The 
root *7w" is even mentioned on pages 22 and 40 in that 
excellent pamphlet of the Pioneer Press entitied 
The Historical Jesus and Mythical Christ, by Gerald 
Massey, explainig what Christianity owes to ancient ^ypt. 

It is one of the best pamphlets concerning the christian 
rigins, but is somewhat too condensed. When placed 



into the hands of people who have not studied Egyptia 
mythology or are not very familiar with Greek, Latin m 
Hebrew expressions, it makes very heavy reading and ii 
apt to baffle them, because the explanations in pbm 
language have been left out 

But to come back to lusa itsdf . It is merely an earSer 
name for Horus, who was the "ever-coming-onc" tit 
prototype of all coming "saviours", dating back man} 
thousands of years BC. lu is the veri> "to come"; tiiat'> 
its root, but sometimes it is /a, /e. /o, and often Ja, U, 
Jo and Ju, This root is then combined with the Egypdaa 
suffix Sa (sometimes Se, Si, Su and quite often wiih it 
Egyptian masculine "f ', like Saf, Sef, Sif, Suf, meank? 
son, successor, male heir or prince. 

Therefore lusa means "scm of the divine father /«". 
appearing again in the words Ju-Ptah, i.e. Prince lusa. 
eldest son of Ptah, in Latin Ju-piter, in Aryan Dy-ai? 
Pitar (Deus Pitar), in Greek Thios or Zeus; all gods of J 
ancient nations were "related" to each other and. likewise, 
there was and is a "correspondence" between all religion' 
Ptah. Piter, appears again as Peter; the next step »i^ 
Pater the father; then our Papa; and lastly, the papa of aO 
papas, the Pope. 

The Hebrews turned the Egyptian lusa into the weD- 
known Joshua (Josua or Jeshua) and the Greeks in: 
lesous. The Romans made Jesus out erf lesous and m 
form was retained by the Church, because there wot 
already hundreds (rf Joshuas and their common name w^v 
not "holy" enough. So we were saddled with a Jesus! 

Yet. like a will-o'-the-wisp, the names of lusa, Honi^, 
Jesus, Joshua, appear again in a sli^tiy veiled fonn in 
about three hundred different names, both in and ouisU: 
the Old Testament. The best example is Ju-sd which i^ 
pure Egyptian; the Hebrews called him Jo-scph. but the 
Muslims still call him Jussef. Josephus. Jos^. Josephipt 
Joe, Joey are other well-known forms, all names starting 
with Ja, Je, Jo, Ju belong into this category, as a dictionary 
of biblical names will indicate. 

A very typical example is the Egyptian lo-Aan. TIk 
Babylonians turned him into lo-annes, the Hebrews in* 
Jochanan. the English into John, the Gaels into Ian ark: 
the French into Jean (not omitting the Scots Jock): th: 
Italians say Giovanni, the Spaniards Juan, the Portuguese 
Joao. the Germans and Scandanavians Johann and Han. 
and the Russians Ivan. 

When in tiie 3rd and 4th centuries the New Testamcr: 
was concocted, the papal falsifiers turned good all^O. 
appertaining to the seasonal "dying" of the sungod. in^ 
impossible history and landed themselves into a hcap^ 
trouble. Never for a moment did they imagine that, thanb 
to the Rosetta Stone, we who are living 1700 years later ^ 
would be able to brand their fabled accounts as impw*^* 
forgeries! 

Had they known, they would have erased the **!» 
thieves" (who, more than any other item, gave the ga** 
away) from their farcical sob-stuflE story of a "^^™^^*^f^ 
that never happened! Through its inaccuracies, the wbc« 
account is really laughable. It reads more like a socflf 
from Gilbert's comic opera The Mikado, with its I^- 
High Executioner. 

At Dendera (the ancient T«ityra, a village of UpF 
Egypt, 28 miles north of Thd)es, tiiere is a tcmpie of 
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lathor in almost perfect preservation. On the ceiling of 

portico was fomid a Ziodiac now in the Bibliotheque 
Rationale in Paris. It dates from the period of Cleopatra. 

In that Zkxiiac can be seen Horus — ^who is lusa (Jesus) — 
n the "cross" or at the crossing of the vernal equinox, 
ictured with the "two thieves** Anup and Aan on either 
ide of the Sungod. Here is authentic proot of the pre- 
!hristian prototype of the Gospel "crucifixion** between 
NO thieves! 

Anup (who was in Greek mythology Hermes) was an 
Egyptian deity whose office was to guide the souls in the 
nderworld. He can be seen in numerous bas-relief repre- 
sntations as a man with the head of a jackal "weighing 
le souls'* on a pair of scales, while Osiris watches the 
peration. 

Aan (or Taht-Aan) was the dog-headed deity, crften 
^presented as a dog-headed ape. He is generally [hc- 
ired tocher with Anup. (See Dr. Kuhn*s The Lost 
ight p. 528). 

Anup and Aan were called "the two thieves of the 
ight", beoiuse they were said to have stolen the "bri^t 
ght of the sun" — or during an earlier cult — the Moon. 
>n the other hand, the 12 solar characters previously 
lentioned were pictured as seated in the barque erf Osiris, 
hey were called the "guardians of the treasure of li^t**. 

Gerald Massey enumerates 180 items of similarity bet- 
•een the Gospel Christ and his Egyptian precursor. 
Lgypt's "Christ" was not a living person. It would have 
een equally fatal to Christianity if he had be^i. But, 
le fact of his non-historicity rises now out of the past— 
^hidi the Bible fabricators (really copyists of earlier 
^ligions) had thought they had sealed in oblivion for ever 
-to strike the death-knell of the false and spurious reli- 
ion callal Christianity. Thus, the Gospel's "life** <rf Jesus 
ims out to be nothing but a garbled and fragmentary 
Dpy of an Egyptian prototype who had never lived, but 
as a purely dramatic type-figure of the Sungod. 

The Church*s deception of presenting as historical facts 
jospels which now stand revealed as forgeries, must be 
^ckoned as cme of the greatest crimes in the annals of 
umanity, for it has retarded man's finer development by 
igh on eighteen centuries. Many of the "Christianised" 
ations still display an inhumanity and brutality in their 
ellicose adventures that is unconmionly like that oi the 
lost depraved savages of 3,000 years ago — or perhaps 
orse. Far from b«ng good influence for speeding cul- 
iral advance, orthodoxy still acts like a drag-chain on 
lything that savours of progress, enlightenment, harmony 
r brotfierhood. O^ly through constant and insiduous 
ropaganda by means of press, radio and TV and by 
icouraging superstition and ritualism, can the orthodox 
Churches retain their hold on the untutored masses. 

Anyhing that would dispel the ecclesiastical fog of 
lystification and distortion is vigorously supjwessed. Light 
nd truth are the arch-enemies of all religious denomina- 
ons. TTie gruesome and repulsive "passion" fiction of 
crucified saviour, is not only a travesty of truth, but also 

nauseating mockery of grief, calculated to throw the 
hurch's gullible devotees into paroxisms erf dolorous 
ejection and holy pity. By hypnotising their adherents 
ith the empty promise of a vicarious atonement and in- 
illing a "sin-complex** (i.e. conceived in sin and con- 
antly sinning), the Churches have turned them into dupes, 
tistead of encouraging nobility in their followers, they 
ave reduced them to grovelling beggars and miserable 
retches, forever pleading for mercy, in order to be 
saved" by a fictitious " redeemer." This is, perhaps, the 
lost lamentable aspect of crazed religionism in the 20th 
mtury. 



The World Union of Freethinkers 

By C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 

The Executive of the World Union of Freethinkers, at 
a meeting held at Strasbourg on July 24-25th, revised the 
regulations in accordance with the amendments proposed, 
and agreed the request of the British National Secular 
Society to fix the date of the next international congress 
as September 2nd-5th, 1966 in London; in conjunction 
with the celebration of the Cwitenary of the NSS. The 
two principal questions to be considered by the congress 
will be the historical development of Freethou^t on the 
one hand, and its future possibilities and tasks. 

The National Congress of the French Freethou^t 
Federation was hdd at Grenoble from August 12- 15th, 
and was preceded by a public meeting when the President 
of the National Federation and Vice-Ihresident of the 
World Union spoke on "Religion and Freethou^t Con- 
fronted by Preset Day Problems." 

At the opening of the Congress the General Secretary 
R. Labrfeg&re welcomed not (mly the del^ates of France, 
but also representatives of Freethought from Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Switzerland and also from 
the Spanish Resistance. Greetings from the World Union 
were expressed by Hubert Freistiihler, the Information 
Secretary, who emphasised the need for close international 
co-operation. Letters from many parts of the world, in- 
cluding one from the President, C. Bradlaugh Bonner, 
bore witness to the conmiunity of aims with the French 
Federation. 

Having dealt with administrative questions, the Con- 
gress considered press action, propaganda, the Home for 
Aged Freethinkers and finally the main subject, that of 
Youth and Freethou^t. 

The Federation considered that the seeming liberal 
changes in recent Vatican policy were in no way altering 
its fundamental policy of universal supremacy, and noted 
moreover that the Vatican, now one of the great financial 
powers of the world, had recently blackmailed the Italian 
State into giving it preferential treatment in State institu- 
tions. It also o^rved in France the Church intrigues to 
split labour and youth organisations, and with respect to 
the schools its rejection cl any invitation to bring about 
a reasonable solution for national education. The Federa- 
tion judges the present Govemm«it of its country to be 
opposed to all its own ideals, and views with great mis- 
giving the abundant facilities offered to the Churches, 
especially the Roman Church, in sharp contrast with the 
exiguous times allotted to rationalist broadcasting, despite 
the considerable proportion of rationalist listeners. ITie 
aim of the Federation is to secularise aU State institutions, 
and, on the eve of the general election the result of which 
may strongly influence the future for many years, it calls 
on all who sympathise with that aim to forget their quar- 
rels and unite in an attempt to establish a genuine demo- 
cratic and secular State in France. 

In the international field the Federation considered that 
the belligerent policy of the United States, was inspired, 
not merely by hostility to a political ideology, but also 
to a materialist philosojAy; and the Pentagon, by its inter- 
ference in different parts of the globe^ particularly in 
Vietnam, had become a danger to world peace. Religions, 
limited by their doctrines and institutions, were incapable 
of solving with justice and humanity the urgeit problems 
of today; the Federation therefore appeal^ to all like- 
minded persons to co-operate with it in an effort to advance 
good and humane measures which aim at world-wide 
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peace, freedom of thou^t and one happy co-existence of 
peoples. 

Ilie foreigp congressists and those French who were 
particularly interested held several discussions as to the 
best ways of collaborating, and hailed the establishment 
of an information service with warm approval President 
Jean Cotereau re-elected, stressed in Ins closing address 
the great need for close co-operation, and remmded his 
hearers erf the International Congress to be held in London 
early next September. 

TTie Annual Conference of Progressive Esperantists 
(SAT) took place at Karlsruhe, Haus der Gewerkschaften, 
and included a veritable international Freethou^t gather- 
ing as 35 members of the Freethought section were present. 
Thou^ from seven different countries they discussed 
their problems in a single language; exchanging infc^ma- 
tion as to the Freethought situation in the several lands, 
e.g. church taxation, formalities required to leave a church, 
cremation and burial, including the recent American 
"refrigeration** of the dead. On account of another meeting 
Ger»oany was not strongly represented, thou^ there was 
present Josef Burger of Essen, well known as a poet and 
ever cheerful. 
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Mrs. Daphne McCarthy, wife of the founder of the 
Moral Law Defence Association, Dillon McCarthy, has 
been granted a decree on grounds of cruelty. Mr. 
McCarthy, whose Association is strongly opposed to 
divorce, was described by the judge as an unusual type 
of man; virtually all his life was spent within a room, 
sleeping by day and staying awake at nighl (South Lon- 
don Press, 2/11/65). In the eyes of the law he was a 
cruel man, said the judge. The case had been listed as 
Mr. McCarthy's petition for restitution of conjugal 
rights, but he did not attend court. He did. however, 
submit a 60-page sworn statement. In 1961, the Moral 
Law Association organised a group of ** vigilantes " to 
clean up bookshops. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

CHRISTMAS 

A reader asks for suggestions for an appropriate non-Christian 
Christmas greeting. What about ** Merry Solstice Celebrations *'? 

Otto Wolfoano 

Reading through the list of names of those who write so regu- 
larly and so well for Freethought and Humanist publications. 
Breasting through the literary efforts of the trained minds, who 
are such a wealth of information on historical fact and who 
write as only those can who train for the task, I wonder, where 
do I, a poor and by comparison a semi-literate bus conductor 
come in? 

What active part can I take in the Humanist movement, if 
literary qualifications and affluence must be the standard? It has 
been said that Humanism must come from the top, downwards, 
from the intellectuals down to the base semi-literates. Am I 
then to be debarred from playing my part in a movement which 
I have searched for over many years? Debarred until the in- 
tellectuals have had their fill? 

I am an atheist because religion is a lie and because the basis 
of religions is the debasement of man and is the doctrine of fear. 
I want to see this fear removed from all men, that they may 
lead a full and happy life. I want desperately to do something 
concrete to stop such things as the proposed take-over bid for 
the Churdi of England by the Roman Catholics, and with it, 
of course, the " establishment." Terror and fear and torment lie 
in the waJke of this cunnine move. 

I don't want to write about sex. It is important, but is not 
top priority for an active atheist. I don't want to write about 
homosexuality; his problem can be resolved later. I don't want 
to denigrate parsons and bishops nor to mock and scoff at what 



others believe. I want to see a code of conduct preadudh 
atheists which is not the doctrine of fear but is the dignm 
man. 

I believe that the process of the evolution of man is still fo-ii 
on; the most important thing today to assist that process, &« 
abandon the debasing effects of relinon. Evolution itiD k 
stilled, whilst fear and mysticism and God-worship last Wesbd 
never prove our daims, or attain our aims until we stop "mii 
slinging " and put forward a concKit code of conduct and ii 
basis of a new morality, which we can offer and pnyve to if 
more satisfying and more effective than any religion. 

We are the pioneers of a new era in social life and social » 
form. Let us put forward a new morality, founded oq fatioiiit> 
ism and secularism. This way lies dignity and the deledoe i 
fear. Surely, somewhere, someone will lead us. 

Kenneth J. L4 



OBHTUARY 



Fred Pain, who died in London on October 27th, was a i 
of the National Secular Society and a Freethinkeh reiderfa 
many years. He was a quiet and unassuming man wiio kU 
his views with deep conviction; and despite poor health he f!^ 
quently attended meetings and other functions. He also enjoyd 
music and was a keen theatregoer. 

The funeral took place at Mortlake Crematorium on No^o- 
ber 2nd, and was attended by the following NSS membm: 
Messrs. H. Cleaver, F. A. Ridley, W. Mcllroy, R. Sprodc »i 
Mrs. E. Wynants. The late Mr. Pain was a widower and » 
survived by his two sons (now living in Australia) and i 
daughter, to whom our sympathy is extended. 



THE ENGUSH SUNDAY 

Distraught on a fat Simday 

the she-rat runs abroad 

where enemies may shoulder-gun for ducks 

(talk about religion and 

more buttons in the bank). 

And then she's glad to see again her man 

back of the sunset. 

OSWELL BL\KEST0N 
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r THE time of the first Vatican Council which, on July 
th. 1870. proclaimed the infallibility of the Pope as an 
tide of faith, a book was issued under the title ol The 
>pe and the Council. The author was a leading Ottholic 
(lolar. Ignatius von Dollinger, a German professor from 
unich, and his express purpose was to oppose the at- 
Dpt then being made at the Vatican Council to proclaim 
3 dogma of personal infallibility. His attempt failed, for 
5 Jesuits and their allies ^ 
nongst whom the Eng- 
h Cardinal Manning was 
nspicuous) eventually 
;am-rcdlered the famous 
cree through the Council 
th only two dissentients 
ne of tnem an American), 
ofessor von Dollinger L 
mself eventually sub- 

itted, but a number of his followers formed an Old 
itholic Church which still exists. 
The argument put forward against papal infallibility by 
e German professor was not a rationalistic one. Had 
been so, von Dollinger would presumably have left the 
[lurch! It was, in the main, an historical one; for his- 
rians of the first Vatican Council tend to ignore that the 
ithentic conservatives in the Church of Rome were not 
e supporters, but the opponents of papal infallibility, 
ior to 1870 the vast majority of Catholic authorities 
id confined infallibility in faith and in morals solely to 
le general councils of the Church, which were only 
^Id at intervals of centuries. 
^oeial Coonctts ▼. The Pope 

The first universally recognised general council of the 
hurch was held at Nicaea in 325 in the reign of the first 
hristian emperor, Constantine, who was actually present, 
he last one before 1870 was the Council of Trent 
/hich launched the Catholic Counter-Reformation) in 
le mid-sixteenth century. Prior to the infallibility decree, 
J von Dollinger had no difficulty at all in demonstrating, 
had been the unvarying belief of the Church since at 
ast the 4th century, Uiat only the collective decisions in 
lith and morals made by universally recognised General 
ouncils were to be regarded as infallible. The individual 
ope was not regard^ as infallible in his own papal 
ipacity; he could even be lawfully deposed by the 
iperior power of a General Council of the Church, as 
ne actually was at the Council of Constance (1416) only 
century before the Reformation. 
So universally was this fact recognised, that a Catholic 
itechism issued in England around 1800 declared that 
apal infallibility was merely a Protestant calumny. 
Lnd a Bavarian professor, Adam Mahler, in his famous 
ook. Symbolism, described papal infallibility as ipso 
Jcto, a Protestant belief which subordinated the collective 
Jdgment of the Catholic Church to the mere private 
idgment of an individual pope, an argument 
'hich upon Catholic premises appears to be logically un- 
nswerable. For the Church, as such, is superior to any 
f its individual members. (Mahler, incidentally, died 
•efore the meeting of the first Vatican Council). 
However, die dogma of papal infallibility was rushed 
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The Pope and the Council 

By R A RIDLEY 



through the Vatican Council by a heterogeneous alliance 
of Manning and his persuasive Jesuit allies; and New- 
man's theory of development — unlike older theories — 
gave the Church power to define new dogmas which had 
previously been minority opinions. Since 1870 it is an 
c^cial dogma that the Pope is the Church. 

From 1870-1961, the period between the beginning of 
the first and the end of the second Vatican Council, has 

seen the high water-mark 
of papal power. For 
throughout this near- 
century, the Pope has been 
the undisputed and un- 
limited ruler of the Church; 
in actuality, the Pope was 
the Church. When the Pope 
spoke, the Church spoke! 
and when the Pope kept 
silence — even a shameful silence like that of Fius Xn 
over the gas-chambers of the Nazi Third Reidh — again 
the whole Church kept silent. 
Cornea y. Corift 

However, if the first Vatican Council proclaimed the 
infallibility of the pope (and thereby committed ecclesias- 
tical suicide by making itself superfluous), it looks at 
present as if the second Vatican Council is beginning, if 
not to abolish the dogma (which would be technically 
impossible on Ottholic premises, since the Holy Spirit 
who inspired the original proclamation in 1870 cannot 
err ! ) at least to whittle it down substantially in current 
and future practice. 

For what is perhaps the most important decree now 
accepted by both Pope and Council and consequently 
now embodied in Canon Law, provides for the perman- 
ent establishment of a senate or council of bishops from 
all over the world to advise the Pope. 

This is (or at any rate could be) a most important 
innovation, even a revolutionary step. For at least since 
1870, the government of the world-wide Church has been 
rigidly centred in the Vatican, in the papal Curia which, 
like all long-established bureaucracies, tends to be tradi- 
tional, unimaginative and intensely conservative. In recent 
years, for example, the main opposition to Pope John's 
" papal revolution *' came from the Roman Curia, led by 
Cardinal Ottaviani. The non-Italian bishops, the vast 
majority both in the Council and in the Church at large, 
are reputed to have long groaned under the rule of the 
Roman Curia. Hence the importance of the decree con- 
stituting the episcopal senate; far more important than the 
much-publicised, but actually meaningless, piece of verbi- 
age absolving the Jews from their alleged crime of deicide 
— ^for killing a hypothetical diety at an unknown place and 
date. 
Papal Inf aKbBity and the Second VaCkan Coancil 

The proposed creation of an episcopal senate in which 
Italians will presumably be outnumbered by foreign pre- 
lates, unquestionably marks an important step for the 
Church. For it may well come in time to modify, or even 
at length to supersede, the virtual dictatorship of 
the Roman bureaucracy, predominantly Italian and con- 
servative hitherto centred in Vatican City. It may even 
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in time come to fill the role of ecclesiastical parliament, 
with the national churches nominating their bishops — a 
long step from medieval autocracy to tne modem amdogy 
of constitutional government in secular states. 

What bearing will this perhaps far-reaching decree have 
upon the future of the Papacy itself? Surdy, a profound 
one. For infallibility is incompatible with any form of co- 
existence. Hence, m time, we may see the gradual re- 
emeigence of something like the pre-1870 General Onm- 
dls, which effectively shared power and even infallibility 
with the Papacy. It will perhaps be eventually seen that 



the former Franciscan monk, Fr. Anthony, who lived i' 
become an eminent rationalistic critic of his fonnc 
Church, Josq)h McCabe, was not only an accurate lii^ 
toriancf the Papacy but also an accurate prq)hetofits 
future. At the turn of this century, McCabe (m his Mm 
Years in a Monastery) predicted that, by its end, tk 
President of the Catholic Church would bear the same I^ 
lationship to Leo XIII (then Pope), as the future Socaia 
President of the German Republic in 2000 AD woalddo 
to the then autocratic Kaiser, Wilhehn II! Things a|^ 
pear to be shaping that way at Rome. 



Window on the World 

By OTTO WOLFGANG 



Times change— as the Latin adage had it. Even religion, 
which strives to be an exception to this general rule, has 
from time to time to make some concessions. Without the 
addition of new and viable contents, ancient institutions 
become empty, ludicrous rituals. 

Take for mstance the Freemasons — now a meeting place 
of reactionary busybodies, social snobs and others who, 
for lack of a proper goal in life, remain romantic and 
immature. 

The Americans— according to the Frendi the only 
people who never readied the state erf civilisation but 
slipped from barbarism into decadence— turned even 
Freemasonry into a mass movement with noisv street 
processions and all the showbiz paraphenalia possible. 

In a special article Le Nouvel Observateur (September 
ISth) gives the number of Freemasons in the world as six 
millicMi, of which about five million alone are in the USA. 
Most of the American presidents were members and Gor- 
don Qx>per, the cosmonaut, carried into the stratosphere 
a blue masonic pennant — ^which is now adiibited and 
kept as a trophy by his Lodge. In this country, many 
members of Royalty (among them Prince Philip) and 
the Churdi dignitaries are Freemasons. Once when the 
movement had a progressive content, the Vatican perse- 
cuted it with Satanic hatred; now that it has become 
respectable and tame (or, should we say, senile?) bridges 
have been built. The Holy See is now prepared to give 
its benediction provided the Freemasons refrain from 
being a competitive Church, drop the bcnnbastic address 
to the •* Sublime Architect of the Universe,*' and revert 
to tile sunpler old term " God.'* 

The October issue of the Churchman deals with " The 
Role of Churches in Politics*' and "Peace in Veitnam.'* It 
acknowledges in an editorial that politics permeate every- 
thing in our lives, therefore it has *' never been possible 
completely to segregate reli^on and politics "; nor has it 
been possible to ** keep religion out of all state activities.'' 
With r^ard to religion in schools, it goes on: 

It would be well to remember that in the ISBOs religious 
instruction was discontinued in the New York public schools 
because of the protests of Roman Catholics and Baptists! 
The Roman Church objected to the use of the King James 
Bible, the Baptists because the pupils were not taught they 
were sinners who needed salvation! 

On September 9th, the Bishop of California, James A. 
Pike, accused of heresy by some Arizona clergy, was ab- 
solved by the Episcopal House of Bishops. To the charge 
that "he repudiated our Lord's Virgin birth," he 
answered that, according to the oflBcial reports of the 
Commission appointed by the Archbishops of York and 
Canterbury, literal belief in the nativity story was not 
obligatory. To the charge that he denied the bodily 
iiesurrection and ascension story, his answer was that only 



a " spiritual body" could be meant since the "asceosiot 
in any other terms would be an incongruity in a post- 
Copemican view of the univCTse." 

The Saturday Review of September 11th comphiKd 
that "the budget for the space programme whidi is sdi^ 
ported on military grounds" is $2 billion more than tk 
total annual cost of all educational costs in the USA,d 
less than $1,000,000,000 is appropriated now for tbt 
** great war " against poverty, as agamst $50,000.000,0(» 
put annually into defence. 

Dr. H. Gough, English-bom Archbishop of Syduej, 
welcomed the stirrings inside the Anglican Churdi It 
cause it revealed a revolt from the complacency and scl- 
satisfaction of the past. It is true that revdudons m) 
get out of hand but, he said, perhaps " the greatest wi 
of the Church of Christ to-day is to relate its doctrines, 
its worship, its customs to the problems of the 20th co- 
tury. The trouble is that the Church tends to live as i 
this were the 16th or 17th century instead of the 204" 
(Sydney Morning Herald, September 7th). b GIbb 
they have gone the opposite way. A new pblicatioiifi 
London to further the struggle of African immigrants i 
this country. Crisis and Change, of October 15th. quota! 
from the Ghana Evening News a rqx>rt how during i 
heavy rainstorm " the Qsagyef o, tfie son of God and tk 
Holy One appeared ... he looked up as if in pr»)J 
and behold! a nuracle happened." Slowly but sorely IK 
rain ceased, the sun came out, the crowd became N^ 
" and with the presence sA the Holy One, they danced td 
sang more vigorously than ever . . , Kwame, the H* 
Messenger of the Almighty, had done it again! " 

Der Spiegel on July 27th carried a special artidc (J 
conditions in Israel. There also exists a colour prolte 
between the whites, who occupy all the dominant po* 
dons, and their coloured brethren who not only are J^ 
educated but resent sending their domestic help 0-^ ^ 
own children) to scho(^ unless paid for this loss of J^ 
Another problem is the fanatical religious minority^ 
must be appeased for the sake of financial help from ^ 
Jewry. 

The Army as a state institution is compdicd to f 
religious instruction (of 500 classes there arc 65* 
scriptures); the Sabbath and kosher laws must be stiW 
kept with all the 613 dos and don'ts of tiie canon. .^ 
6 pm on Friday until next day 6 pm the Sabbath rap 
supreme; there is no railway or air service, no po^ 
convenience is open, and even tourists who-to^ 
annoyance of the orthodox minorities— can still hnd^ 
foreign planes on Tel Aviv airfield, have to be sadsK 
with cold snacks in their rooms. On this day of '^ 
the zealots would not even call the ambulance or "^ 
(Concluded on page 388) 
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Is All Matter Aware? 

By DOUGLAS BRAMWELL 



Life" and "thought*' mark two important stages in 
he development erf matter. In the course of evolution 
ion-living matter becomes organised in increasingly 
omplicated ways until it begins to feed, to move and to 
eproduce; to show, in fact, the behaviour patterns that 
ve associate with life. By further development this living 
oatter becomes organised into organisms of increasing 
lomplexity until it begins to think. 

Philosophies that take evolution seriously — and these 
nclude naturalism, emergence and Marxism — ^have paid 
I great deal of attrition to the problems posed by this 
equence of development in matter. The similar ot^nisa- 
ional dependence of life on matter and matter on life, has 
ed to nc^ect, in these i^osophies, of an important, in- 
leed categorical, difference between life and thought. 
Robots That Think ? 

This difference can be brought out by considering an 
^periment that might be carried out by one of tfiose 
* round the bend ** scientists of the popular horror film. 
Ijet us suppose that in his laboratory he were to construct 
m unthinking robot from synthetic materials that looked 
exactly like human tissue. Suppose, too, that the robot 
)ehaved exactly like a human being, including making 
statements about fictitious ** thoughts." If this robot 
vere then released into society it would not be possible 
detect that it was devoid of thought. It would be 
iccepted as human in all respects. 

If it is suggested that a machine behaving so mudi 
ike a human being must, in fact, have thoughts, another 
interesting experiment can be suggested. It is theoretic- 
Uly possible for an electronic machine to be constructed 
to simulate many activities of the human brain, and as 
the brain becomes more adequately understood it will 
become possible for machines to simulate more and more 
of its functions. To equip such an electronic brain with 
Mralking and talking facilities so as to allow it to act 
like an organism is an easy task for a competent 
engineer. Now, in the light of the above possible 
objection, would such a machine be said to think? We 
must not allow the difference of appearance and con- 
struction to influence us too much: thought may not be 
confined to creatures constructed on the basis of the 
carbon compounds. 

The pouit behind these two grotesque examples is to 
show that it is never passible to be sure that thought is 
occurring in other entities. In turn this illustrates the 
categorical difference between life and thought. What we 
call "Itfe** is a pattern of behaviour oteerved in our 
own and other material bodies. Thought, on the other 
hand, is not an observerable pattern of behaviour: the 
only thought that I can experience is my own; the 
existence ot thought in oth^ organised material systems 
can only be inferred from their behaviour. I hear other 
people talk and see them behave as though they are 
having thoughts like my own; I therefore infer that they 
are, in fact, having such thoughts. 
Atoms that are aware? 

The neglect of the categorical difference between life 
and thought has probably been due to the fact that the 
philosophies of evolution originated in the 19th century 
when conscious thought was widely taken to be the only 
form oi experience. Since then psychology and psychi- 
atry have made us aware of levels of experience below 
consciousness, and it is now widely accepted that some 



form of unconscious awareness coukl be a conmion 
property of all living matter. 

Such an unconscious awareness would vary m its 
complexity and organisation to match the structure and 
specialisation of the organs of perception and integra- 
tion (rf the organism concerned. At the level of the single- 
celled animal or plant, where no specialised nerve tissues 
are present, awareness would perhaps be vague and 
uniform throughout the whole of the organism. 

However complex or however simple the unconscious 
experience of an organism might be it would, like con- 
scious thought, be impossible to detect directly. Like 
thought, it could only be postulated as a result of infer- 
ences from the bdiaviour of the oiganism. Let us 
pursue this undetectable quarry a little further. 

There seems, today, to be considerable doubt as to 
what is alive and what is not 

The whole class of viruses comprises non-cellular creatures 
whose behaviour and properties place them squarely across 
the frontiers of the living and the inert Chemicauy, they 
represent simple associations of proteins and nucleic adds. 
They can be analysed and synthesised, extracted and dried, 
just like the most undoubted inorganic crystals; and, if they 
were never known except in that form, one would not hesi- 
tate to label them as ^inorganic*' and "inert" Yet, if 
placed within a host-cell, they exploit tibe new environment, 
and multiply themselves just as though they — ^rather than 
the original nucleus — were the focal (Ejects directing the 
activities of the living cell : in this capacity one is compelled 
to accept them as the simplest type of parasitic organism. 
So the distinction between living and non-living things can 
no longer be drawn in material tenns. What marks them 
from one another is not the stuff of which they are made: 
the contrast is rather one between systems whose organisation 
and activities differ in complexity. If we are free to think 
of cell-parts as species of giant molecules, we may think of 
individual atoms as extremely simple organisms* 
Is there an elementary form of awareness in that virus 
which cannot make up its mind whether it is alive or not? 
And what of those yet smaller organisms — the atoms? M, 
as the Quotation above indicates, it is now difficult to 
draw a nrm line between the living and the inert, then it 
is equally difficult to divide the aware from die not^ 
aware. Some basic experience may be present at the 
level of the molecule, the atom, or even the electron. 

The suggestion here is not, it must be emphasised, that 
an electron thinks or has complex unconscious experience 
like a highly organised animal. It is simply that the most 
elementary equivalent to a thought or an experience 
might be present— a mere trace of subjective awareness. 
This subjective side of an electron would be as different 
from human thought as its observable physical side is 
different from the human body. The physical imity of 
the human body is something over and above the particles 
that make it up; likewise human thought, as the subjective 
aspect of that unity, would be something over and above 
the subjective aspects of the constituent particles. 
Conclusions — none\ 

There have been a number of philosophers who have 
advocated that the universe is homogeneous in the sense 
that, through and through, from the particle to the man, 
everything has both an objective side that can be 
observed and a subjective side that cannot. They have 
held that it is not possible for totally non-aware matter to 
b^n to be aware at a certain level of organisation: 
unpossible, that is, for a categorically new aspect of mat- 
ter to be added at a certain stage in its development Hi^ 
{Concluded on page 388) 
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This BeUeving World 

We were informed on one of the religious broadcasts for 
children the other day that the way Jesus tackled a prob- 
lem was very different from the way mere mortals faced 
it In John (9, 1) we were told that he saw a man ** blind 
from birth/* and his disciples wanted to know what he 
had done, or what his parents had done, '' that he was 
bom blind? ** Jesus did not waste time in dealing with 
any " speculations " of this kind. He immediately cured 
the man. That is how " our Lord " acted at once. But 
what the teacher did not say was that the cure was due 
to a miracle. Given miraculous powers one could cure 
all ills. In fact, Jesus could have cured every blind man 
in one go. Why didn't he? 



Slavery is as rife as ever, according to Mr. Douglas 
Glover, the Chairman erf the Anti-Slavery Society (The 
Observer, 7/11/65). The slave spots are in Asia and 
Africa, and it is reputed that there are " over one million 
slaves in the world today " in what is ironically called the 
"free world.*' The Anti-Slavery Society *^has know- 
ledge of cases in 20 countries," and reminds us that only 
62 out of the 117 States in the UN have signed for the 
abolition of slavery. 



Dr. Stockwood, the Bishop of Southwark, has just re- 
turned from a visit to Germany, where he found that ** the 
practice of religion was slightly hi^er than in this 
country," as it no doubt was even during the Hitler 
regune. In particular, the Bishop was "deeply impressed" 
by a Roman Ottholic Church in West Berlin (South Loiu 
don Press, SI\\I6S) which "commemorates the hundreds 
of Christian martyrs who were killed by the Nazis." 
" Hundreds" in his connection is a p«f ect key word. 



The well-known journalist Bernard Levin has been 
doing a trip round the world for the Daily Mail, and in 
his article on November 8th he discourses valiantly in 
favour of the " Gideon Bibles " he found in so many 
hotels. They were all there — quite free — if never read. 
And if such a Bible has done nothing else, he remarks, 
" it must at any rate have saved many visitors from going 
raving mad from boredom . . ." 



Many claims have been made for the Bible — but bore- 
dom is surely about the last thing it is likely to cure. We 
would ask Mr. Levin if he could find anything whatever 
more boring dian huge parts of, say, Leviticus, Zedakiah, 
or Obadiah? Does anybody, alone in a strange country 
hotel, go to he Hebrew prophets for enjoyment? Did 
they write to entertain anybody? 



Lord Donald Soper, a former president of the Methodist 
Conference, was greatly shocked at Dr. Ramsey's 
" armed intervention," if necessary, in Rhodesia (London 
Evening News, 27/10/65). The Roman Church, on the 
other hand, " officially supports Dr. Ramsey's view," as 
does the Rev. Nicolas Stacey. It seems, in fact, that 
the Churches are hopelessly divided on the issue. But 
what would Jesus have done? Nobody knows, or cares 
" hoots! 
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WINDOW ON THE WOOUD 

(Concluded from page 386) 

brigade. Mixed marriages are banned, some couples go 
married abroad (in Cyprus for instance) and have soia 
trouble on returning to get l^aJ recognition of the niar 
riage. So long as die country is not self-suppordog h 
dependent on assistance from US Jewry there can be do 
question of separation of state and diurch, and the rab- 
binical tribunal is on the way to becoming anoto 
Vatican. 

The latest battie between the modernist and fundamen- 
talist sections of the Ecumenical Council lages abon 
whether ** the body and blood ot Christ are really pres® 
in the consecrated bread and wine of the mass, or wheda 
they are present in the Eucharist only in a symbolical 
sense [' (Public Opinion, Jamaica, October 8th). Tk 
Pope in a recent Encylical came down heavily on the coo- 
servative side, whilst the reformist wing is mostly rcpic- 
sented by the Ehitch, who " have relations not only ^i 
Protestant sects but also with atheistic movements.'* 

IS ALL MATTER AWARE? 

(Concluded from page 387) 

level awareness and conscious thought must be dcvdoi^ 
ments from something already present, in an dementai) 
form, in elementary matter. 

Because experience, at all levels from consdow 
thought down, is totally undetectable and can only be in- 
ferr^, the suggestion oi awareness in elementary matter 
is totally valueless for science. If no scientific experi- 
ment or observation can detect whether or not a hmoas 
being or a robot is having experiences, still less can 
science tell us whether an electron has a subjective 
aspect. 

The suggestion is, however, relevant to metaphysical 
philosophy. For naturalism and the evolutionaiy phto 
phies it would eliminate the diflSculty erf explaming ho» 
experience arises, out of nothing, part way throo^ 
evolution. There would be no n^ to use sudi lani^ 
duck ideas as the doctrine of emergence. 

The suggestion might also be of use in arguiDfl^ 
against those theists who bring in God to explain tk 
supposed sharp differences between the human "sod' 
and the animal mind, and between animal minds aod a* 
animate matter. If we can deny these sharp differcDce 
we undermine their need for God. 

This article has reached no firm conclusions. Indeed 
it is difficult to see how conclusions can ever be reachd 
in an area so inherendy inmiune to experimenB! 
exploration. But if the argument leads to a doubt or t« 
on questions to which everyone seems certain of tiff 
answers, it will have more ttum served its purpose. 

• The Architecture of Matter, S. Toulmin and J. GoodW 
Hutchinson, 1962; Penguin, 1965. 

DAVID TRIBE ON TV 

Mr. David Tribe, President of tiie National Seafe 
Society, appeared in the progranune Week In, ViA 
Out (BBC Television, Welsh Region), on Friday. Nove& 
ber 19th. He discussed religion in schook with Dt-^ 
H. Hilliard, Reader in Re^gious Education, University *» 
London. 

Mr. Tribe is die auUior of Rdigion and EtUcs ? 
Schools which was recentiy published by the Natix* 
Secular Society, price Is. 6d., and will be reviewed ^ 
week by Margaret Knight. 
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OUTDOOR 

dinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

mdon Branches — Marble Arch and North London: (Marble 

Arch). Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. L. Ebury and C E. 

Wood. 

(Tower Hill), tivery Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

[anchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn. : 

Messrs. Coluns, Woodcock, and others. 

erseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — ^Meetings: Wednesdays. 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 

Dttingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

ighton and Hove Humanist Group (Regency House, Oriental 
Place), Sunday, December 5th, 5.30 p.m.: Daniel Snowman, 
" Religion in the USA." 

iicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, December 5th, 6.30 pjn.: T. K. Mukherjee, "India 
and the West." 

arble Arch Branch NSS (Carpenters' Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.l), Simday, December 5th, 7.30 pjn. Speaker: 
F. H. Amphlett Micklewrioht. Subject to be announced, 
luth Place Ethical Society ^Conway Hall Humanist Ontre, Red 
Lion Square, London, W.C.I), Sunday, December 5th, 11 ajn.: 
Dr. E. A. Seeley. " The Humanist Approach to Social Prob- 
lems." December 7th, 7.30 pjn.: Eda Coluns, *'Can we 
be Rational about Sex? " 



Notes and News 

EiERE IS, as Mrs. Avril Fox, of Harlow, has said, " a 
rong need for people to speak out against the strange 
iritanism ot the C!lean-Up TV Campaign with its known 
Bnities with Moral Re-armament" (The Observer, 
/ 1 1 /65). Mrs. Fox and the supporters ck her Movement 
r Enlightened TV do not believe that there is excessive 
X or violence on television, and they consider the 
indard of BBC programmes has improved since Sir 
ugh Greene became EHrector-General. Their only re- 
et is that the Corporation sometimes takes a step 
rward only to retreat later with an apology . . . that it 
•metimes wavers in its convictions as soon as they are 
lallenged by a vociferous minority.** There was no need, 
rs. Fox said, for it to apologise for Kenneth Tynan's 
ur-letter word, " because the BBC accepts the desirabil- 
f of live television and that word was used in a com- 
etely sensible context." 

(R TOO much publicity has been given to Mrs. Mary 
liitehouse's absurd allegations of a BBC conspiracy to 
irrupt and undermine the country's morals. Mrs. Fox 
>pes to build up a nation-wide committee whose aim 
11 be to provide some consistent opposition to the 
ean-Up TV Campaign, and we wish her Movement 
try success. Her address is 23 Glebelands, Harlow, 
;sex. 



The Roman Catholic Church must— in spite of its motto 
— change in order to survive. Plans for the reform of the 
Curia are well under way, the Pope has told the Vatican 
Council, and the Holy (MBce is soon to be reorganised. 
When the reorganisation takes place, the 75-year-old 
arch-conservative. Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani, is expected 
to retu-e (The Sunday Times, 21/11/65). Head of the 
Holy Office for many years, the Cardinal has fought a 
rearguard battle against all the Council's attempted re- 
forms. It was a sign of the times that another Cardinal 
should accuse the Holy Office of trying and convicting 
persons without trial, and of acting not ycty differently 
from the way it did in the days of the Inquisition. 

• 
Not THAT the " progressives " are having things all their 
own way at the Council. And many bishops, the Dcdly 
Telegraph reported (18/1165), are "becoming increasing- 
ly concerned they may go home without any statement by 
the Pope on birth control." Bishop Hengsbach, of Essen, 
speaking on behalf of another commission, told the 
Council that he did not want to p^judice the report of 
the Pope's special commission on birth control. It is 
clear from the Bishop's statement, the Telegraph said, 
that, until the special commission has reported and the 
Pope has spoken, " the rules on birth control as laid down 
by Pius XI and Pius XII still prevail." 

Two DAYS earlier (16/11 /65) the Guardian's Rome corres- 
pondent, George Armstrong, announced that the ** Papal 
pill commission " had not met since March, and had not 
submitted any new evidence to Pope Paul, ** contrary to 
reports published ... in the United States." A promin- 
ent member ot the special commission said, however, 
that he hoped the Pope would say something soon. " The 
parish priest must be told what practical advice he can 
give married couples when they ask him about the pill. 
Something can be said now, and I hope the Pope will 
speak, whether using our findings or not." 

• 
As FAR as Pope Paul is concerned, however, announce- 
ments to help the parish priest and his parishioner must 
take second place to those on the beatification of Pius 
Xn and John XXm. There has, the Sun informs us 
(19/11/65), been "a great popular clamour for Pope 
John to be made a saint"; and, theological considera- 
tions apart, the last Pope did seem to be a good or vir- 
tuous man. But Pius XII is — in the Sun's words — "a 
more controversial figure." The unage oi the ** Pope of 
Peace," first attacked by Freethinkers, is now badly 
tarnished. The Devil's Advocate should, in fact, have an 
easy task. 

• 
On November 21st, in Horizon, BBC 2 gave us a profile 
of the Hungarian scientist, Albert Szent-Gyoigyi, Nobel 
prizewinner, for his discovery of Vitamin C; later noted 
for his muscle research, and now — ^at 72 — engaged on 
isolating a substance which inhibits natural cell growth, 
ther^y causing cancer. Szent-Gyoigyi cannot regard 
science as non-moral (he emphasises the honesty involved 
in its pursuit) and strongly supports the peace movement 
He is not religious and believes (The Observer, 21/11/65) 
that there is no inherent meaning in life, though man has 
had to put meaning into it" 

Lord Silkin's Abortion Bill was due to be debated in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. Lord Iddlesleigh, a 
Roman Ottholic, had put down an amendment to rejea 
the Bill. 
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Not Waiting for Godot 

(with apcrfogies to Samud Beckett) 
By PHYLLIS K. GRAHAM 



(HE'S here at last The long-desired interview has been 
anai^ed. Spamme has been elected in place of Ridiard 
Dimbleby. probably because he looks ethereal and still 
retains a touch of choir-boy freshness. He is, in fact, 
eager, excited, but distinctly nervous. 
In honour erf the Aggiomamenio—and possibly to con- 
sole the 10,000 cl^gy condemned to their laborious 
chastity, — the Name erf the Exalted Interviewee is 
rendered in Italian— as below.) 

SPAMME 

Am I correct in assuming, sir, that we can dispense 
with the formality of an opraing prayer? NoC» I 
assure you, out of any disrespect to your august 
Person and Presence. Simply that— well, V\e be- 
come a little rusty about such matters . . . I*m sure 
you*ll understand . . . 
GODom 

(aflEably) Not at all, not at all, my dear Spamme. 
To tell you the truth I should find it a refreshing 
diai^ to be addressed— for once— without me 
vocative O. The human maw presented like the 
mouth of a drainpipe does become a little monoto- 
nous at times. 

SPAMME 

But you do enjoy being serenaded? Musically, I 
mean? 
GODom 

(shruggii^ Well, it's an old human custom, cer- 
tainly. Rather played out, though. "New Every 
Morning*' at ten-fifteen every morning almost ap- 
proach^ the fardcal, don't you think? And all 
those grotesque human mugs on your telly-screen 
. . . gaping in unison like gaffed fish . . . ugh! 
There's still some good stuff in the Cathedrals^ 
thoi^. I'll admit to a partiality tor (riainchant 

SPAMMB 

More appropriate to your dignity, certainly. But I'm 
relieved to know that we can cut out the preamble. 
May I take it that, for the purpose of this friendly 
discussion, the gulf between us is tempcxarily non- 
existent? That we can talk man to man, as it 
. were, without reservation? 

GODOm 

Why— ah — certainly— provided, of course, that you 
don't become too— ah — embarrassing. There are 
limits, you know. 

SPAMMB 

To what, though? If we're going to deal with the 
illimitable (yourself, I presume) and the all but 
limitless relations of man to yoursdf and the uni- 
verse and life in general . . . 

GODOm 

Good heavens! My dear chap, what a programme! 
I really don't think I'm equal to it— at tiiis stage 
erf my career. There's been too much of all tliat 
—far too much, I'd say — ^for the last couple of 
thousand years. Can't you ease off a bit— get on 
to something a littie less— well, harrowing? 

SPAMMB 

What, for instance? 
GODorn 

Well. . . 

Look here, my boy. FU be frank witii you from tiic 



start I'd like to emerge from the clouds of Sia 
for a breather. Bdng a Mystery palls, you knoi. 
in a thousand or so generations. It's not mucii fn 
being worshipped with the same okl tripe year a 
year out, by the same old herds with never a 
original idea among 'euL How would you like 

SPAMMB 

Er— I hardly know, it's com^etdy b^ond my a 
perieoce. 
GODom 

Exactiy. And that's why / have to endure it No. 
body's got the guts to think himsdf in my {ke 
and find out just how deadly boring the whole siiiK 
ation is. 

SPAMMB 

I say, rd no idea how mudi you had to pot i| 
with. Tm awfully sorry. 
GODom 

Decent of you. 

SPAMMB 

But may I remind you there are at least a few of s 
who don't run with the herd? Some of us ha^'t 
been to church or uttered a prayer since— 
GODom 

Since you found out the truth — that Fm a Han- 
bug? 

SPAMMB 

(fointiy) . . . You quite overwhelm me» sir. I 
wasn't prqxired to employ such a devastating des- 
cription. 
GODorn 

Hang it all, man, don't drivd. I tiiou^ yci 
wanted a patch erf plain speaking. 

SPAMMB 

Y.yes, I do, sir . . . it's just— well, a bit sodda 
You've taken the wind out <rf my sails, so to spoil 
GODom 

Saved you the trouble of a blasphemous argoniesL 
you mean. I tell you, my boy, Fm through i* 
the whole corny business. Fve been whittled a«f)| 
and vapourised till I don't know whether rmcomaii 
or going . . . and they still expect me to smf ^ 
incense, gobble up prayers, wallow in aina^ 
worship: in short, sit up there like a moroa ^ 
nothing to do but bask in a lot of ecdesiasti:^ 
bally-hoo. 

SPAMMB 

You sound — if I may venture to say so, sir— sstct 
ishingly bitter about this regrettable stale <? 
affairs. 
GODorn 

Bitter! Not on your life. Gall is concerned ^ 
reality: you should know that What Fm spol^ 
of is pure farce. And what I mean is, any soit> 
show gets boring after a time — ^brings on c»spe* 
tion. Makes me dive for the open air— anywfcff 
away from masks and antics and artificiality. 

SPAMMB 

Yes. I can sympathise there I chuded ^ 
whole thing up because I felt asphyxiated. 
GODorn 

Precisely. And now, my dear fellow, having esft^ 
lished, as it were, a mutual understanding. ^ ^ 
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go ahead. In my opinion — ^and no doubt in yours 
too — this ** Honest-to-God " piflfle comes off as a 
dead flop. I propose to follow it up with a spectac 
ular " Honest-to-Man." 

>AMMB 

MvGod! 

On, I b^ your pardon. I— I'm shattered. I'd 
absolutely no idea you could be so — ^sporting, sir. 
The idea is simply great. It's what Td like more 
than anything but wouldn't have dared to hope for. 
jDom 

WeO, now you've got it, straight from the horse's 
mouth. Or— to be more exact— from the ape's 
skull. 

PAMMB 

... I beg your pardon? 
jDorn 

(irritably) Don'i beg. That's the second time you've 
done it I've stopped pardoning and all that stuff. 
I can't stand any more ^* miserable sinners." 

PAMMB 

Oh — ^yes, of course ... I only mean't— I didn't 
quite follow your meaning. About— the animal 
you mentioned . . . 

Oh, that. Well, does it surprise you, boy? 

PAMMB 

You mean ... I hardly dare to formulate in my 
mind — 
wxym 

Come, come, now, why so much maid^y confu- 
sion? You knew you were a primate, didn't you? 

PAMBAB 

Well— yes, of course, sir: I know my Darwin and — 
and all that's happened since. But— I— I don't 
quite see how that affects you, sir ... I mean — 
oDorn 

Nothing complicated in it The [Mimate family has 
primate gods. Naturally. 

PAMMB 

(after a stupified pause) D'you mind taking over, 
sir? This is more than I can cope with. 
ODom 

You want me to make a speech, eh, while you get 
your wind back. All right, I will. A short one, 
straight from the shoulder. 
Now then, you lords of the earth who owe your 
IcM'dship to your squat pelvis — ^what d'you think you 
know about making gods? Gods, indeed. I'll 
admit you've accomplished a certain amount since 
you got off your front paws, sharpened your snout 
and started to use your loaf: namely, a reasonable 
minimum of progress plus an irrational maximum 
of mischief. In fact, senior [ximate or no, you're 
stin very much involved with your poor relations. 
Your common ancestry's hung around your neck 
like a bell on a cat's collar. As one of your sager 
scribes put it, ''The substance of man is ape 
stiU." 

Now consider: these (Dbjects of worship you've 
been creating for yourself, ever since you first felt 
the need to propitiate Something, and the urge to 
rationalise it into Someone . . . what sort of stuff 
could they be made of? Out of ape- 
stibstance cometh forth ape, riesuce pas! That's 
logic, biology, chemistry, f*ysics, psychology, et 
alt— and a cul-de-sac for philosophy. 
<3ot your breath back, my dear fellow? 



SPAMMB 

I — still — ^feel — a litUe faint. I was quite unprepared, 
you see, for such a revelation. I mean, coming 
from yourself. I must admit the idea had occurred 
to me, in a general way: but your enunciation of 
it, with such remarkable candour, puts the whole 
thing on a— well, personal plane. It's rather a 
shock. 
ooDom 

You'll get over it. As soon as your numbed facul- 
ties start work again you'll bq^ to see quite a lot 
of li^t 

SPAMMB 

Y-yes. It's dawning akeady. The— er— ape- 
theolo^, if I may so term it, might explain a lot 
o[ thmgs that puzzle and perturb the non- 
conforming mind. 
GODom 

You've said it Now sit quiet and relax ahd let 
your imagination run riot. Just bumble all around 
the whole subject like a honey-bee. You can ask 
me any questions you like. 

SPAMMB 

You're being awfully kind and accommodating, sir. 
I appreciate that But— I can't help feeling you've 
taken the whole situation out of my hands. Your 
— ah — admission has in no way lessened your 
assumption of authority— 
GCMXxrn 

Why the hell should it? I'm your boss still, you 
know, even if I am a self-confessed Humbug. Apes 
can't expect to get quit of apishness, now can they? 
Stands to reason. 

SPAMMB 

But— look here, sir, we can't go on from this. If 
you're just a hoax, it's futile asking questions. And 
I'm not a mere ape, I'm a man, which is consider- 
ably more. 
GODorn 

More apish, you mean? QvAtt possibly. Ultra- 
apishness is a common symptom throu^out your 
species. But don't let that worry you. Accept it as 
a beautiful proof o[ the Brotherhood of Man. 

SPAMMB 

(perilously near to tears) I thought this was to be a 
solemn and portentous interview. A great step on- 
ward for mankind. And now you go and . . . 
This cynical treatment of a sacre^ subject really 
hurts me. And there'll be the most ^stly public 
outcry. The BBC will be absolutely ruined. 
GODom 

Rot. It'll do Auntie a world of good to have a 
clean sweep through. As for the public, they've 
had it coming to 'em for a mighty long time. And 
see here, young man: solemn and portentous I will 
not be, I've been stuck on the straight and narrow 
too long; why, I've never even had so much as a 
chuckle since the dear old gods of CHympus wmt 
down the drain. But if you're in any doubt as to 
this jolly interview bdng a " great step onward " — 
let me assure you it jolly well is. The senior pri. 
mate hasn't had suc^ a jolt since Darwin discovered 
the family tree. You see why? Don't you. Well, 
isn't it obvious? 

SPAMMB 

(much agitated) Yes, yes, I know what you want 
me to say. But, oh sir, must it be said in public 
and on tiie air? Can't we leave people in peace 
with their— their happy illusions? What are they 
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going to feel — ^if they know that — that — (he breaks 
down completely). 
GCMxym 

Well, of all the ninnies. Fancy him taking on like 
that. Really, the vanity of this species is the 
absolute limit. 

(A moment of wild confusion in the TV 
studio as the directors hastily decide, divinity 
or no divinity, to terminate the interview. But 
a sort of spell falls on everyone as Godotti 
produces a bunch of bananas from his robe, 
picks out a splendid specimen and presses it 
into Spammers nerveless hand, with the 
friendliest and most unselfconscious gesture. 
There is something about this that makes 
it the most moving and most significant 
moment (rf the entire occasion. Many eyes 
are now wet besides those of the un- 
fortunate Spamme.) 
GODorn 

There, there, my good fellow, don't take it to 
heart so. Eat up that banana — ^food of the gods, 
y'know — and you'll see things differently. 
What you need is a far broader outlook — 
more tolerant, don't y'know, and cut out the 
squeamishness. What's wrong with being an ape, 
anyway? If I don't object to it, why should you? 
There's worse things than furry origins . . . but not 
much that's worse than high-foultin' snobbery. 
Which you humans suffer from pretty badly. I must 
say. HowevCT. your cure is b^uming, and I'm out 
to see it through. 
Have another banana, do . . . 

(An extraordinary illusion supervenes on the 
final fade-out. The banana-charm has re^ 
duced the whole setting to a jungle dusk, 
wherein die two squat like happy buddies 
munching their ripe horns of plenty ... a 
scene strongly reminiscent of Regent's Park 
tea-parties, yet undeniably profound with 
immortal significance . . .) 

(To be concluded). 
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attempting to undermine the Christian Faith by reviving nine- 
teenth century Rationalism; but, believe me, there is ploity d 
fresh dynamite in " The Passover Plot." 
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Whatever view one may take of the social or intellec- 
tual value and nature of either science or religion, no one 
can doubt that both have exercised — and I shall argue 
in the case of science will continue to exercise — ^an 
incalculable influence upon the tangled story of human 
evolution. Religion is, of course, by far the older of 
Jicse two major rivals in human evolution. To be 

sure, it dates back to epochs coeval with the actual 
drigins of human civilisa- 
tion, and even before then 
there was magic oi both 
^hite and black shades. It 
IS, in fact, a task of almost 
nsuperable complexity to 
lefine exactly where magic 
mded and where religion 
y&gain. Perhaps the earliest 
jods were the Pharaohs 
3f Egypt and their contemporary rulers in ancient 
civilisations. But however that may be, the phenomenon 
)f religion as such, permits of a precise classification. 
W\ religions, from the most primitive to the most 
idvanced, from the fetish rites of Benin and Dahomey, 
:o the "highest" (chiefly Semitic) religions such as 
Fudaism, Christianity and Islam (which is perhaps the 
)est example extant of a "pure" reUgion, uncorrupted 
•yy metaphysical subtleties) present certain uniform 
characteristics and beliefs. They all involve belief in the 
lupernatural, which they seek to propitiate; and they all 
involve belief in some future life beyond the grave, the 
jetails of which naturally conform to the degree of 
evolution attained by the particular religion involved, 
from the Happy Hunting Grounds of the Red Indian to 
the summum bonum of Jewish, Christian and Muslim 
nystics. These two phenomena, theism and immortality, 
ire the unvarying accompaniments of every religious 
lystem historically recorded. 
WlMy Religioo? 

Why, one must first inquire, did this hitherto perman- 
ent and recurring phenomenon first arise, and why has 
It endured for so long ? To the convinced believer, of 
rourse, there is a ready and obvious reply to what 
lawyers would term a leading question. Religion is a 
special revelation of God, or of the gods, as the case may 
t>e. But to those who reject this too facile assumption, 
»me alternative and more rational explanation must 
>e sought. Nor is it in any way difficult to find such 
i non-supernatural explanation. For all religions ulti- 
[nately stem from ignorance and fear. These naturally 
take many forms in accordance with varying d^ees of 
social culture, and in particular ethical evolution, but 
they are always present in some shape or other. Early 
pre-scientific man dwelt in a strange and hostile universe 
vhich he could not understand, the frequently malignant 
;:ontrolling forces of which he naturally sought to 
propitiate by magical rites. In final analysis, the various 
heological systems evolved by successive cults rq)rc- 
>ented more or less sophisticated attempts to comprehend 
the incomprehensible and to explain the mexpicable 
universe in which man found himself. 

These early theological "explanations" of natural 
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phenomena were, of course, crude: geocentric and 
anthropocentric; the very opposite of scientific. Thus, 
for example, in the creation story best known in this 
part of the world, the Jewish book of Genesis, the author 
(or authors), having described in great — ^if in places con- 
flicting — detail the origin and earthy adventures of the 
first man Adam — not to mention the serpent — added as 
a marginal afterthought that the creator " made the stars 

also." The universe was 
much less important than 
man ! It is this three- 
decker universe, this geo- 
centric anthropocentric con- 
ception, that makes religion 
such an obvious anachron- 
ism in the universe being 
increasingly revealed by 
modem cosmology. And, 
while theologians attempted to guess the origin and 
nature of the universe, practical religion sought to recon- 
cile the great mass of men to the harsh and unhappy life 
which has, alas, been theirs in all ages prior to the 
scientific revolution. 

For mankind in the mass has always lived under a 
scarcity economy in which the umbrella of soci il and 
economic security only sheltered successive ruUng classes 
and castes (including the priestly hierarchies who have 
usually preached poverty vicariously). Throughout all 
human evolution to within livmg memory, the life of man 
has been (in the emphatic phrase of Thomas Hobbes), 
" nasty, brutish, and short." And if speculative theology 
indulg^ in pre-scientific guesswork regarding the origin 
and nature of the universe, its corollary, religion, sought 
to alleviate the harsh lot of humanity by preaching resig- 
nation to what were regarded as the necessary evUs of 
man's mortal lot and (still more) by promising him a 
post-terrestrial life in compensation for his earthly suffer- 
ing and frustrations. One can perhaps state that both 
religion and theology were necessary and inevitable evils 
during the long pre-scientific era of social and intellectual 
immaturity. 
The Ori^ of tbe Scientific Revohitioa 

The scientific revolution is witirely incompatible with 
any and every form of religion. It, too, has a history, 
albeit a much shorter one Uian religion. As it is com- 
monly understood, science may be said to have begun 
with the ancient Greeks about the 6th century BC, Uiat 
" most wonderful of all centuries " as the late H. G. 
Wells once described it. From then on, the Greeks 
interpreted and systematically co-ordinated the random 
discoveries and speculations of earlier peoples, in parti- 
cular the Egyptian and Chaldaeans. 

Most of the major modern sciences were founded by 
the Greeks, who also anticipated many modern discover- 
ies: for example, 1,800 years before Galileo, Aristarchus 
of Samos advanced the heliocentric theory, whilst even 
the theory of evolution was anticipated by the Roman 
Epicurean, Lucretius. Under the combined impetus of 
Greek speculative genius and of Roman organisation, the 
classical civilisation by the b^inning of our present era 
had reached the threshold of the Industrial Revolution: 
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Hero of Alexandria invented a rudimentary steam- 
engine, whilst the water-mill, invented about 100 BC 
revolutionised industry. That the ancient world never 
made the Industrial Age seems to have been principally 
due to two causes: the inability of the Greeks to evolve 
a practical technique corresponding with their speculative 
genius, a deficiency first noted by that ** universal man," 
Leonardo da Vinci (himself one of the pioneers of the 
modern scientific revolution) and to the prevalence of 
chattel slavery, an institution too crude to handle 
advanced tools. As a result the classical industrial revo- 
lution failed, and classical science, along with the classical 
civilisation itself, ultimately perished in a sea of barbaric 
invasions and of Oriental superstitions. 
The Modem Sdentific RcfvolDdoa 

The modern, and to all present appearances permanent, 
scientific revolution began with the Italian Renaissance 
about 1500 and following Galileo's telescope (1609) 
eventually acquired the practical techniques, lack of 
which had frustrated the evolution of classical science. 
With the originally English Industrial Revolution of the 
18th and 19th centuries, the scientific revolution acquired 
simultaneously a permanent foundation and an irresist- 
ible momentum. It is, in fact, only in this present genera- 
tion that the scientific revolution can really be said to 



have ** broken through." In which connection we imy 
quote the recent assertion of Sir Bernard Lovell. that 05 
of every ten scientists in the history of human civilisatioc 
nine are actually alive and at work today. 

Beyond any room for doubt mankind has progressed 
in technical knowledge and material welfare farther and 
faster during our own lifetimes than in the whole a 
human evolution since the Pharaohs. One can in fac 
express the difference between our own civilisation and 
any earlier one, when we note that this is the first realk 
scientific culture in human annals. In all earli^- cultures, 
science had only a marginal place and value. 
Science veiras ReUspoB 

We now come to ask is any form of religion com- 
patible with the contemporary scientific revolution? 
Obviously it is not For theology guessed, and sdcoa 
corrected those guesses ! Religion exists to console man 
for his frustration, which sci«ice will in time ronovt 
from this earth. For the social gospel of science is 
essentially a secular one. Finally, science d^ncmstiates 
ethics to be a human product of which the univ^^ and 
nature at large appear to be utterly and blissfulh 
ignorant. For certainly no ethical deity such as all 
religions depict, could have made the amoral universe 
disclosed by modem cosmology. 



Why Be Militant 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



A STRANGE notion is abroad that in their dealings with 
and approaches to, Christians, Freethinkers should 
moderate their tone and not be militant. Strange, because 
it does not accord with what any outstanding Freethinkers 
or Agnostics of the past have advocated or performed, nor 
has it any relation to the attitudes of the Christian 
Churches themselves. 

The sort of thing I refer to is the remark sometunes 
heard that lectures, from a secular point of view m pro- 
fessedly secular assemblies, should not say anything to 
"put off* or offend Christians who may be present in the 
audience; or that when meeting Catholics one should not 
make references to the Inquisition, or express an opinion 
that their religion is dangerous and intolerant. Naturally 
on a social, a purely social occasion, no person with the 
modicum of manners would single out those who believe 
and think differently, and utter abuse of their cherished 
beliefs. But militancy is not to be confused with being 
rude, to hurt sincere opponents, or go out of one's way 
to rub such people up the wrong way. Indeed, the last 
would be extremely foolish, and Freethinkers too can 
remember with St. Francis de Sales that a "spoonful of 
honey catches more flies than a barrel of vinegar!" But 
bear in mind that I refer specifically to times when con- 
troversial views are purposely aired. How can people, 
fighting their way out from Christian entanglements (a 
painful process, as many of us have personal memories) 
know what secularism means if they do not get a clear 
and unequivocal statement of what it stands for from the 
few centres in this country that — professedly— deliberately 
propagate it. 

If I go into a Catholic church I hear plain, unadulterated 
Catholic doctrine. Thunderings on divorce and birth con- 
trol, views on censorship, the obscurantism of super- 
naturalism, may all offend me. I cannot complain. I need 
not have gone in there. Yet many a person who crept into 
a Catholic church during a thunderstorm, has ended 



months later by being received into the Catholic Churck 
They are impressed, and it is psychologically significaot, 
by the definiteness of the approach. If I move round the 
churches, of varying denominations of a big city, to sam|A: 
the pure milk of doctrine in each, I will be let down if 
1 am not dispensed the authentic savour. I do not expect 
them to merge into a grey nothingness. 

He who seeks to please all, often ends by [deasing nont 
There is a world of difference between tempering the wind 
to the shorn lamb, and being woolly mmded, and the 
truth is, many people's mincing of their words is only to? 
certain an indication of an inner woolly-mindedness! No 
preacher, no lecturer, can hold in his mind, or gauge d 
the possible susceptibilities, all the peculiar prejudices of 
temperament and upbringing of every member of to 
audience. But it is perfectly possible to make it clear wbert 
one stands and yet observe the rules of dignified con- 
troversy. Plain speaking itself assists the formulation d 
ideas and forthright thinking, and vice-versa. It is a t«i> 
way come and go. 

Many readers recall, in the late Mgr. Knox's The Be^ 
of Catholics, his remark that toleration is only for Protes- 
tants, and not for Catholics, because diey stand at tbc 
centre of God-given truth. The best that can be said d 
that remark is that it does not actively advocate positiw 
persecution, burning at the stake, muzzlement, imprisoc- 
ment. It almost certainly would not have done in amiaHe- 
witty, donnish Ronnie Knox, in his rusty tweeds, but wtat 
of the hard lipped political ecclesiastic with the iron haiki 
of discipline on himself and others? Three centuries d 
constitutional development, many foreign wars, and hkoii 
and toil, have won us our rights to utter all our varioifr 
views, in a veritable Babel of opinions, and yet we hesita^ 
to speak out our minds! Other generations, who had t 
flee beyond the seas before they might speak, wool 
rightly upbraid our mealy-mouthed pullers of puocbe^ 
{Concluded on page 400) 
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Humanist Policy on ^^RF 



By MARGARET KNIGHT 



Humanist organisations are of differing kinds. They range 
Tom the right-wing Ethical Union to the left-wing Nationa- 
J Secular Society, and there are occasions when they 
«em hardly to be talking the same language. But on one 
ssue at least they are unanimous. They would all like 

see the 1944 Education Act repealed, the compulsory 
\ct of Worship in schools abcrfished, and the present sys- 
em of Christian indoctrination replaced by objective 
caching about Christianity (and in the higher forms 
ibout other religions also), and by moral training in so 
ar as this can be given in the classroom. 

But though they are agreed about the end. Humanists 
liffer widely about the best means to attain it. The left 
ving, on the whole, believes in going all out for our ulti- 
rnte goal. The right wing argues that it is unrealistic 
Q hope that the 1944 Act will be repealed in the fore- 
«eable future, and that we should resign ourselves to a 
acre limited objective: we should make conmion cause 
vith liberal Christians (most of whom are themselves far 
rem happy about "RI") and woric with them towards 

1 compromise which will at least be an improvement on 
faings as they are. 

By a coincidence, two pamphlets, each reflecting one 
)f these differing approaches, have app«ired within a few 
veeks of each other. From the right wing Religious and 
iord Education— Some Proposals for County Schools by 
! group of Christians and Humanists (Howard Marratt, 
torough Road College, Isleworth, Middx., Is.) from the 
eft wing Religion md Ethics in Schools — the Case for 
Jecular Education by David Tribe, with a foreword by 
^ionel Elvin (National Secular Society, 103 Borough High 
ttreet, London, S.E.1, Is. 6d.). 

To deal with the right-wing pamphlet first: Religious 
md Moral Education is much better written than most 
locuments produced by Committees. Its keynotes are 

* openness" and "the open approach" — terms which 
xxur, on the average, about once per page. Its tone is 
easonable and persuasive, and if its proposals were 
idopted they would certainly be a great improvement on 
hings as they are. Nevertheless, many Humanists, in- 
cluding the present writer, will feel that at some points 
he Humanist members of the Committee have conceded 
00 much. Those who feel in this way will be particularly 
ineasy about the proposal for " an integrated course of 
eligious and moral education " (p. 6), especially when it 
5 seen in relation to the statement (p. 2) that "we 
ecognise that if our recommendations were carried out 
he Christian faith would remain in a privileged position in 
)ur County schools, and we think this educationally 
lesirable against the background of opinion in this 
x)untry." 

An eminent right-wing Humanist to whom I expressed 
ay misgivings about the proposed "integrated course" 
issured me consolingly that "none of the Committee 
eally knew what they meant by it." But the important 
hing in practice is not what the Committee may have 
neant by it, but what readers will suppose them to have 
neant. And the average reader will surely interpret the 
proposal that religious and moral education should be 

* integrated " as implying that moral education should be 
)ased on religion — and more specifically (in the light of 
he second quotation above) on the Christian religion. 

And this, surely, is something all Humanists must 



oppose. Not only for the fundamental reason that we 
regard Christian beliefs as untrue; not only because of the 
danger that if the child later rejects Christianity he may 
throw out the moral baby with the mythological bath- 
water; but also because the ethic of Christianity is, quite 
simply, inappropriate to the worid of today. Christianity 
is an ascetic, other-worldly Oriental religion preached to 
a people living under foreign domination who firmly be- 
lieved that the end of the world was at hand. Much of 
Jesus' ethical teaching does not begin to make sense until 
it is seen in its historical context; and if children today 
are taught that the essence of moral wisdom is to be 
found in such pronouncements as " blessed are the poor 
in spirit " and in such injunctions as " resist not evU " and 
" take no thought for the morrow," they can hardly be 
blamed for feeling that morality is just another of those 
" school " things that have nothing to do with real life. 

There may have been sound reasons of practical policy 
which led the Humanist members of the Committee to 
make this enormous concession. But if this was so, it would 
surely have been desirable for them to indicate some- 
where in the Report that they were opposed in principle 
to the proposed " mt^ated course," but that they were 
prepared to accept it in practice on the principle that half 
a loaf is better than no bread. But there is nothing in the 
Report to suggest that any members of the Committee 
had qualms about the proposal. 

David Tribe's Religion and Ethics in Schools belongs 
to the other end of the Humanist spectrum, and to this 
reviewer at least his racy, zestful, hard-hitting polemic 
came as a refreshing change from the Laodicean mildness 
of Religious and Moral Education, Mr. Tribe lays about 
him with gusto, demolishing the fiction that the Church 
pioneered in public education, showing how empty is the 
claim that "RI" is good for morals, derisively quoting 
fatuous statements from the writings of the faithful, and 
drawing a satirical picture of the agnostic teacher at 
prayers. He is admittedly selective, but he never fails to 
document his facts. The arrangement of the pamphlet 
is somewhat unsystematic, but this is a minor criticism; 
taken as a whole Religion and Ethics in Schools is a 
spirited and stimulating performance in the best pamphlet- 
eering tradition. It is a tribute to its quality that one of 
our most eminent educationists, Professor Lionel Elvin, 
Director of the Institute of Education of the University of 
London, has contributed a Foreword. This foreword re- 
joices the heart. It is temperate but completely outspoken, 
and in the space of two-and-a-half pages it presents a con- 
densed statement of Humanist educational policy that 
could hardly be bettered. 

Some right-wing Humanists will criticise the body of 
the pamphlet. They will say, in effect, "No doubt this 
was fun to write, and those who already agree with you 
will enjoy it immensely. But what do you hope to achieve 
by it? In the present climate of thought we can't hope to 
get anywhere except in co-operation with Christians, and 
this sort of thing will only antagonise them." 

This argument is certainly not negligible — I have come 
near to being convinced by it myself. But on the whole 
I am not convinced, and I think the reply should run 
something like this. By all means let Humanism have an 
"ecumenical" wing whose members co-operate with 
Christians, so far as they can do so without ditching our 
(Concluded on page 398) 
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This Belieying World 

The other day the BBC gave us a "viewpoint," an 
impression ot tfie life and work of Reinhold Niebuhr. 
described as " the greatest English-speaking theologian of 
the twentieth century. As if that was not enough, we 
were told that Arthur Schlesmger, one (rf the Kennedy 
"brains,*' called Niebuhr "one of the few really great 
Americans." His parents were German and, no doubt, 
he fuUy deserved the enconiums showered upon him; but 
whether by accident or design, Niebuhr carrfuUy avoided 
giving his opinion on the subject of Jesus. 

First, though a great theologian, he never mentioned 
Jesus once when talking. He never wanted people to put 
all their trust in gentle Jesus meek and mild, and never 
stressed that only "our blessed Lord" could save you 
from eternal perdition. Niebuhr did attack many of the 
wrongs our modem society suffered from, but it seaned 
to us that what he said had just as well been said by all 
kinds of speakers — politicians, sociologists, rrformers, 
and Humanists in general. Was he afraid of calUng him- 
self a Christian ? 

When we hear some of the broadcasts on religion in 
schools, we really feel sorry for the teachers. They must 
have a hard task inculcatmg absurd Bible stories into their 
pupils as Gospel truth. We listened recently to a teacher 
who first read out how Jesus was tempted by the Devil, 
and then asked the class what they thought about it all ? 
The children were nearly sure that God and Jesus lived up 
in Heaven, though one of them bravely asserted that she 
thought God lived sometimes in Jerusalem. As to " temp- 
tation " or the Etevil, all the children who spoke hadn't 
the ^ost of an idea what the terms meant. 

• 
In the same programme were religious teachers who 
thought it was unfair that children should be asked such 
questions at all. How much better it was to teach how 
Jesus loved to have little children come to him, and 
sunilar beautiful teachings. To ask them to deal with the 
Devil and God in Heaven was preposterous. In fact, we 
know nothing which explodes so thoroughly the assertion 
that the teachings of Jesus would be understood by the 
youngest child as a sound religious teacher trying to 
explain them. 

And this was certainly what Harold Loukes, MA, 
Reader in Education at Oxford University, must have 
thought. He g^ve the schools a lecture on "Getting to 
know Christianity," and b^an by throwing over most of 
It. The idea that we should take the Bible literally 
shocked him. Of course it does not teach science, he 
contemptuously claimed. You must remember that the 
Bible is not just a book but many books, and you have to 
get behind it, so to speak, to understand it. 

We know that the first chapter of Genesis is not true — 
science has demonstrated that. But Genesis has other 
meanings, apparently, though we must confess we were 
unable to gather from the plethora of words he poured 
out what they were. But throwing Genesis overboard as 
Mr. Loukes did, only increases the difficulty. If there 
never were any Adam and Eve, there could never have 
been any original sin to save us from for which Jesus died 
on the cross. There was no temptation from a Devil, or 
xpulsion from the Garden of Eden. In fact, woman was 



not to blame, as dear old Adam unashamedly nfiaintainri 
and most Christians since have believed. So were at 
we ? We give it up. 



NOT WAITING FOR GODOT 

By PHYLLIS K. GRAHAM 
{Concluded from page 392) 

Brief finale in a Balham front parlour. 

MRS. ARRIS 

Couldn't make 'ead or tail of it. 

MRS.AWKINS 

Shockin' I calls it. Fust they tells us we're d 
hapes— now they sez Ahnighty Gawd's a hape. Ik 
BBC oughter to be ashamed of itsdf , that's wot I 
sez. 

MRS.HATKINS 

Comiptin' the kiddies like that 'Ow can they ay 
their prayers to a bloomin' Chimp? 

MR.AWKms 

(from the depths of his armchair) Nice sort o' 
bloke, though, hall the same. Friendly Kkc. No 
nonsense alxiht 'Im. 

MRS.AWKms 

Oo? The young feller? Bit of a slob if you aii 
me. Hall that fuss, an' then 'e bites into a biinido' 
banana. Why din't they get ole Dimbld)y on il? 
'Ed 'ave 'ad more sense. 

MR.AWKINS 

(on a half-wistful note) No. not 'im. Tothcr. Be 
nice, some'ow, if there was a Gawd like that 
Friendly like. No nons^ise abaht 'im. 

MRS. HATKINS 

Law. Mr. Awkins, wot an idea! Yer don't want 
no Hape to say yer prayers to, do yer? 

MR. AWKINS 

I don't say no prayers. An' 'e don't want noot 
Sensible, I calls that. 

MRS. AWKINS 

Shut up, do, yer mouldy 'eathen! Think I wan: 
everyone ter know I got a hatheist fer a husbaDd' 
Mrs! arris 

(ahnost thoughtfully) Ho, was that wot it *i^ 
hall about? Well, there may be somethink in it 

MRS. AWKINS 

Now don't go puttin' ideas inter 'is 'ead. 'E ain'i 
got many, an' most of 'ems rotten. Ter think *c 
used ter be a choir-boy an' all. 'S'nough ter brai 
yer 'eart. 

MRS. HATKINS 

It is that an' no mistake. Hi dunno wot sodet) ^ 
comin' to. 

MRS. ARRIS 

(dreamily) There's more in hall this than meets ^ 
heye. Oo knows . . . 

MR. AWKINS 

(suddenly rising from his chair with unaccustomei: 
vigour) Hi knows somethin' — an' that's woL Hir 
goin' aht fer a pint. Goin' ter drink the 'ealth ^ 
ole Godotti an' the hapes. So long, ladies! 

MRS. AWKINS 

(frantic) ^Enery — ! 

But Mr. A. eludes her and vanishes. A Strang 
stunned gloom holds the party for a few momcDt^ 
Then the torrent of feminine vituperation croft 
with violence. Only Mrs. Arris is silent Slumpa^ 
in her chair, blinking unseeingly at the Screen. ^ 
lets the world go by. 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

Uems for insertion in this column must reach the freethinker 
yffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Edinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 

evening: Messrs. Cronan. McRae and Murray. 
.x>ndon Branches — Marble Arch and North London: (Marble 

Ardi). Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. L. Ebury and C. fi. 

Wood. 

(Tower HflH. tivery Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 
Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday. 3 om.: Messrs. 

Clakb, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria Street), 8 pjn. : 

Messrs. Coluns, Woodcock, and others, 
^eiaeyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays, 

1 p.m.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pm. 
Nottingham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

I p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Bristol Humanist Group (51 Alma Road, Bristol 8), Tuesday, 

December 14th, 7.30 p.m.: Informal gathering. 
31asgow Secular Society (Central Halls, 25 Bath Street), Sunday, 

December 12th, 2.45p.m.: Hu(»i McDairmid, "The Changing 

Position of Religion Today." 
humanist Teachers* Association (13 Prince of Wales Terrace, 

London, W.8), Sunday, I>ecember 12th, 3 p.m.: David Tribe, 

** Religion and Ethics in School.*' 
Bicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 

Sunday, December 12th, 6.30 p.m.: Alderman E. Marstc»4, 

Councillor E. M. Hardy, Councillor J. Alster, Councillor R. 

Trewioc, " Any Questions." 
k>uth Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red 

Lion Square, London, W.C.2), Sunday, December 12th, 

II a.m.: Lord Sorensen, "Hxmian Rights in 1965." Tuesday, 
December 14th. 7.30p.m.: W. Teiompson, "Our Daily 
Bread." 

Notes and News 

Westminster Abbey is, as Geoflfrey Moorhouse re- 
narked in the Guardian (27/11/65), possibly the most 
amous church in (Christendom after St. Peter's in Rome, 
^ew people consider it primarily as a church, however, 
)ut rather as a national mausoleum and place of royal 
ind parliamentary pageantry. Probably the two main 
ecoUections of the Abbey in most visitors' minds will 
)e Poets' Corner and tiie tomb of the Unknown Warrior, 
t has, as Mr. Moorhouse said, " strayed a long way from 
ts origins " 900 years ago. When Edward the Confessor 
►uilt the first church on the site it was " for the benefit 
)f an austere monasticism," and when, in 1245, Henry 
Q sponsored the beginnings of the present building it was 
' to shelter the remains of saintly Edward." The Abbey 
vas intended to be a place of pilgrimage, but many of 
he modem "pilgrims" never pay the 2s. required to 
dsit Edward's tomb. 

4r. Moorhouse believes that a gradual change has 
aken place in " the Abbey's conscience " in the last few 
'ears. He dates it from " the time they took a Warden 
)f Keble from Oxford and made him Dean, brought a 
)ishop home from South Africa to a billet in Little 
IHoisters, offered a canonry to the C3iurch's missionary 



expert, and so strengthened the scholarly nucleus already 
in residence." The Dean and Chapter of Westminster is 
now " more nearly an activist " team: it writes joint 
letters to the Times and offers ** tough-minded preadiing 
at Westminster " for the first time in many generations." 
And it is intended that in its nine-hundredth anniversary 
year commencing on December 28th. ** the Abbey's pur- 
pose as a church shall be reasserted." But, Mr. Moorhouse 
concluded, the millions who make a beeline for Poets' 
Comer every year will take some convincing . . ." 

In fact, the Dean and C3iapter of Westminster faces a 
hopeless task. The Abbey " lives " as the resting-place of 
the nation's honoured dead: as a church it itself is dead. 

"We may have to shut and demolish a considerable 
number of churches and to unite parishes which once 
were flourishing." Another sign of the times from the 
Bishop of Manchester, I>r. William CJreer, at his 
diocesan conference on November 27th. Dr. Greer an- 
nounced that machinery had been set up and ofiicers 
appointed to deal with pastoral reorganisation in the 
Manchester diocese (The Observer, 28/11/65), and a 
master plan, co-ordinated with the plans of local 
authorities, would be ready within 18 months. It is not, 
we imagine, planned to shut or demolish Manchester 
C;!athedral though, from our recollection of many years 
spent in the city, congregations were pitifully small. 

• 
It was under the heading " Formidable Humanist " that 
John Raymond reviewed Alberto Moravia's Man as an 
End (Seeker and Warburyg, 35s.) in the Sunday Times 
(28/11/65). The book, which we have not yet read, 
takes its title from an essay written nearly twenty years 
ago, calling for the world ** to be brought back to man's 
measure." Moravia is a humanist — ^Mr. Raymond 
wrote—" in the sense that he would agree with Auden's 
recent statement that the only unacknowledged legislators 
of the world are the secret police." Isabel Quigly, in her 
review of the book in the Guardian (26/11/65), compared 
Moravia's thesis to a sixth-form essay. He has an agree- 
able " Utopian dream " of the destmction and disappear- 
ance of states and nations, and he theorises and word- 
spins " to no great effect." Still, we intend to get Man 
as an End. From our experience, Moravia is never dull, 
and it cannot be too often insisted that the world needs 
" to be brought back to man's measure." 

• 
Few relatively easy names can be more often misspelt 
than that of Richard Carlile. In another Guardian book 
review — of Peter Fryer's The Birth Controllers (Seeker 
and Warburg, 42s.)— by Alex Comfort, the name was 
printed like that of Thomas — as C!arlyle. It even 
appeared wrongly once in The Bradlaugh Case by 
Walter Amstein (Oxford University Press, 50s.) ; this 
time spelt like the town. Now we can't think that Dr. 
Comfort or Professor Arnstein would make such mistakes 
(more likely someone slipped up in the reading), but we 
look forward to the day when Carlile's true worth is 
recognised. Perhaps then we shall see his name printed 
correctly. 

• 

We are often asked for the works of Joseph McCiibe 
which, alas, are now virtually out of print in this country. 
The Freethinker Bookshop has, however, been able to 
obtain copies of his History of the Popes from New Zea- 
land. It is offered in two paperback volumes at 6s., plus 
6d. postage. 
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principles. But we must be realii^ic (the right wing has 
m> motufpoly of thin word! ) and face the faa that we can. 
mti iujpe U) get far by this means alone. FundamoitaUy, 
C'hri^tian% approve of indoctrination though they do not 
call it by that name* and they can ahvays appeal to the 
'' state of public opinion ** as an argument for resisting 
reform, ft is not a amclusive argument— public opinion 
wan, and still is, strongly opposed to the abolition of hang- 
ing, but hanging has been abolished none the less. But 
the Humanist movonent has not yet found its Sidney 
Silverman, and while we await his appearance, the most 
effective way of promoting our aims is by a campaign to 
change public opinion about the issues with which we are 
concerned. For this we must address ourselves, not to 
the minority of committed Christians who are b^ond the 
reach of argument, but to the great mass of the popula- 
tion whose Christianity is merely nominal. 

ThcM are the people who have no religious convictions 
apart* perhaps, from a vague feeling that '' there must 
be something - and who never ^o near a church except 
for a social occasion like a wedding or a christening; but 
who nevertheleHA, when they are interrogated by Gallup 
pollsters, reply unhesitatingly that they are Christians and 
thut they want their children to have religious instruction 
In »ch(M)l. So long as opinion polls give the results they 
do, no (iovernment is going to show any interest in re- 
pealing the 1944 Education Act— this is the hard fact 
round which our policy must be built. But need we be 
too peNNJmistic about changing the poll results? We can 
take heart from the achievement of the Homosexual Law 
Reform Association, which in seven years has seen a com- 
plcto change of opinion in its own neld. The proportion 
of the population In favour of changing the law on homo- 
Mcxualily was, In 1958, 25 per cent.; in 1965 63 per cent. 
(Nutionul Opinion Poll, October 1965). The "climate 
of thought," after all, is not like the literal climate— some- 
thing wc must adapt to with resignation but that we can- 
not none to change. I think I changed it quite appreciably 
myself ten years ago, in the course of two short broad- 
casts; and the openings for this kind of thing are much 
greater now than they were. But before pursuing this 
topic wc may do well to take a closer look at the results 
of recent opinion polls, since these are not nearly so un- 
favoumblo to our cause as is sometimes supposed. 

The most recent survey, carried out by Gallup Poll Ltd. 
on behalf of ABC television (TelevisUm and Religion, 
llnivcrsity of London Press, 4s. 6d.) contained the ques- 
lii>n •• What do you think the schcx)ls should do about 
rcli>iion? *\ the interviewee being required to choose be- 
tween five answers. The answers were as follows (the 
percentage chiHvsing each of them is shown in brackets): — 

Ju»t hnvo scripturo lessons (27Cr) 

(SiviA roi^uUr neli^ioiis instmction (37^) 

1\Mich thorn »bout othor roligions as >^'cll »s Christianity (30Cr) 

l\it ma all ivliyion and scripturo (4^) 

VkH\\ know (Z^r) 

11w w\^n.liitg of the ans>^^rs is open to criticism — the 
distinction bct>^tcn ** scripture Icssv^ns'* and ** religious 
insinictivMt '* is not entirely clear, and ansv^xrs (ii) and 



(iii) are not mutually exclusive. But the important poii: 
in the present context is that the resuh certainly does ik: 
show, as some press rqxxts have si^gested, that ooh 
four per cent ct the populatioa are dissatisfied with k 
present system <rf religious instmctioiL It wouU be neaici 
the truth to say that only 64 per cent are satisfied; rm 
of those who diose answer Oii)— as I should have dooe 
myself if I had been interviewed — must presumably have 
been critical, to say the least, erf the present system. 

The fi^re of 64 per cent, incidentally, correspoodi 
closely with the result of an earlier survey carried out h 
the Audience Research DepaitmaA of the BBC {Rdiffm 
Broadcasts and the Public, private drculation). Tk 
question there put was " Do you think it is a good thinj 
for children to have rdigious instruction in day school?" 
and the possible answers (better formulated than in tbc 
Gallup survey) were: — 

Yes, a good thing (61%) 

Depends on the instruction (19%) 

No, not a good thing (7%) 

Don't know (7%) 

It is surely not unrealistic to hope that that by a well- 
organised campaign we could ch^mge these proportioDs 
substantially. It is not as though we should he trying to 
change deeply-held convictions; all we should be up 
against, in most cases, is convention and menud inertia 
What is needed is a steady stream of counter- 
propaganda (we must not be afraid of this word) agaiKi 
the pervasive propaganda of the Churches and the 
Establishment. The people we must approach are not 
much interested in philosophical argumrats againa 
theism. But they are intensely interested in the ^ 
being of their children, and at present they vaguely sup- 
pose that this is in some way promoted by "RI." We 
must convince them that moral training (which, one sus- 
pects, is all most of them are really concerned about) can 
be given much more effectively if it is not tied up witl 
improbable beliefs about the supernatural government o^ 
the universe. We must suggest that it is not really good 
policy to try to promote truthfukiess and other virtues 
among children by teaching them things that are not true. 
We must argue that school chapels and Acts of Worsh? 
are a waste of time, and an inducement to cynicism, awo^ 
children who do not take them seriously, and a potafi 
source of intellectual confusion and emotional disturiwuce 
among those who do. We must point out that the 
hypocrisy imposed on teachers is bad both for their morale 
and their morals — and so one could go on. 

The best media for such arguments are undoabtedb 
broadcasting and the press. Meetings are wdl wxi 
while, partly because they lead to press reports which are 
often followed by correspondence: but obvioudy e«8 
the best-attended meeting cannot compare in effectiveoes 
with a TV progranune which is watched by millions ct 
viewers. We have some of the most eminent educaikt- 
ists and some of the best-known broadcasters in tbe 
country on our side. And we now have a Huboo^ 
Broadcasting Council to whose suggestions the BBC ^ 
Independent Television authorities are prepared to bsieJ^ 
In the words of a recent article m the Humanist—^ 
are we waiting for? 
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Points From New Books 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 

T is summer in Switzerland, and the boys who live as 
mofficial ski-instructors have to find other ways to sur- 
dve without work permits. In Romain Gary's The Ski 
3um (Michael Joseph, 21s.) Lenny leaves the mountains 
ind appears in Geneva to chat up some sort of a sum- 
ner job. He gets mixed up with a fringe society who 
est about the obscenity of modern politics. When Mao 
fse-tung tells Nehru he can afford to lose three hundred 
lillion people in a nuclear war because there will still be 
nough Chinese left to savour the fruits of victory over 
apitalism, these intelligent youngsters see it as "filthy 
deological pornography and perversity." So, to give the 
K>liticians a clear idea oi their own moral abasement, it 
s suggested that sons and daughters should pose for 
)omographic pictures and show them at press conferences 
make it clear what they think about their fathers' 
tandards. " If all the kids from here to Peking started 
lopulating in the streets, perhaps our so-called leaders 
vould have a better, clearer image of what they are 
loing." Politicians breed monsters with all thdr filth — 
veil, let them see monsters ! 

But that is only one of the brilliant ideas the young 
)eople throw out. They talk sensitively about painting 
nd jazz, and they are always vastly entertaining. More- 
)ver, there is a modern love story and a sub-plot about 
;old smuggling to make this book deliciously worth 
eading. Here's just one short extract to give a quality of 
he wit: 

. . . That's what mass media do to you. It's all gone 
subliminal. You ^o to God or Jesus Christ all the time 
without even realising it, even though you had never looked 
for help from someone who wasn't there in the first place. 
(You get thirsty, you ask for a Coke, without ever thinking.) 

Pietro Aretino, the subject of James Qeugh's biography, 
^he Divine Aretino (Blond, 45s.), was the son of a Tuscan 
hoemaker who became the most expert blackmailer in 
Renaissance Italy. He blackmailed Popes, threatening to 
:xpose their vices unless they sent him lordly gifts. Mr. 
Heugh quotes the story of a preacher who, " wishing to 
escribe the papal court and not wanting to get clei^gy- 
nan's throat over it, simply showed his congregation a 
lamting of hell." TTiere was plenty of scope, then, for 
n enterprising and "divine" blackmailer. The one 
airacle was that Aretino survived the hired assassins; 
►ut he was made of sterner stuff and had worked, in his 
mpoverished youth, as a servant in a monastery. 

His experiences in the monastery led him to propose a 
3und reason for the holy executives insisting on Lenten 
asts. "They go on like that not for the good of our 
ouk but simply to save money on our keep. For when 
«nt comes round, lo and behold, the first course consists 
f a couple of anchovies followed by a few Sardinian 
/eeds, burnt rather than cooked. With them comes a 
lean soup, innocent of salt or oil. It's enough to make 
ou curse heaven. Then in the evening for supper we 
njoy ten netUe leaves and a musty roll at their bidding. 
One may be sure that a very difierent fare was served 
t the abbot's table." 

Finally, Pietro said, he was kicked out of the monastery 
or joining in the sexual antics of the monks. Such 
lerriment, like good viands, was the privilege of the 
lasters and simply an abomination in an attendant lay- 
lan. Then, when on his death bed, they forced on him 
lie rites of extreme unction, he said: " I'm all greased 
p now, so keep the rats away." 



Moment of Truth 

By HARRY MORRIS 

The Red Bishop stared moodily across the board. A 
young Pawn looked at him, a puzzled expression on his 
chubby little face. After a few moments the Pawn plucked 
up enough courage to approach the Bishop. " What's 
the matter, your Grace," asked the littie chap nervously. 

" Matter, matter," grumbled tiie Bishop, " I'll tell you 
what's the matter. They trying to r^orm us, that's 
what! " 

The Pawn's mouth dropped open. "What, trying to 
reform . . . us ? " 

The Bishop nodded sadly . " I'm afraid so." He thought 
for a moment, then continued. " They say if we don't 
reform soon we'll all be gonners." 

At that moment a Red Knight skipped up to them, 
and sat down on a vacant square next to the Bishop. 
" What's wrong, old boy ? " he shouted cheerfully to the 
Bishop. 

The Bishop stared down his nose at the Red Knight, 
who was still recovering from the exertions o( his odd 
littie move. " You will kindly address me by my tide, or 
I will have you excommunicated," he snarled. 

The Red Knight snorted. "All right, all right, old 
boy, keep your vestments on ! " 

The Bishop turned puce, and started to mutter some- 
thmg about Deadly Sins and Purgatory, and would have 
exploded on the spot had he not received an urgent sum- 
mons to support his Brother Bishop, who was in a tight 
comer. 

As he disappeared diagonally across the board, the 
Knight turned to address the Red Pawn, who obviously 
had not realised that Bishops were just as easily upset 
as anyone else. " What bee has he got buzzing around 
his mitre this tune ? " the Knight asked, nodding after the 
Bishop. 

The Pawn tried to pull himself together. " He said 
something about . . . reformation ? '* 

" Ah, yes." The Red Knight nodded wisely. 

" It's not true, is it ? '' inquired the Pawn, nervously 
licking his lips. 

"'Fraid so, old boy." called the Red Knight as he 
hopped away, " must leave you now." 

The Pawn slumped down, stunned. "They can't 
change us," he muttered unhappily, " we're perfect." He 
furrowed his brow, as a terrible doubt struck him. " At 
least," he murmured, "that's what they've always told 
us." 

His thoughts were rudely interrupted by a piercing 
scream, and he looked up in time to see a Red Knight 
being captured by a White Rook. "Goodness," he 
thought, " they're getting close." 

A few seconds later a Red Rook rushed up to him, 
and sat down heavily on the next square. " Ah ! " 
" Oh ! " " Ooooooh ! " he exclaimed, " that was too close 
for comfort." He started to lick his wounds, with much 
grunting and groaning, whilst the P^wn looked on 
sympathetically. 

At length the Pawn spoke. " Tough, is it ? " he 
asked. 

The Red Rook looked at the Pawn, and sighed 
wearily. " Son, we're on the run. Ever since they realised 
we're not perfect after all they've started to think for 
themselves." His lips curled m a sneer. "If I'd had 
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my way we would have persuaded them we were right, 
all right, always right ! " 

The Pawn was visibly shattered. "So that's it," he 
moaned, "we aren't perfect after all!" He stared 
sullenly at the Red Rook. "And you knew that we 
weren't perfect and you let us go on believing . . ." His 
voice trailed oflf into nothing, and he started to sob bitteriy. 

The Red Rook had by this time fully recovered, and 
the old light was back in his eyes. " Oh, yes, we would 
have convinced them," he rasped savagely. "If only 
they'd let me have my Inquisition.'' 

Suddenly they heard a noise, and they both looked up 
to see the Red King himself approaching, loaded with as 
much money and jewellery as he could carry. He pulled 
up in front of the Red Rook. "Right, you two," he 
snapped, " lock the road behind me, and stay until your 
supplies run out, or you are captured. You must give 
me time to escape." With that the Red King continued 
his retreat, all the time muttering to himself, "I must 
escape, I must escape." 

For a few seconds the Red Rook and the little Red 
Pawn stared after him, and then they turned and prepared 
to defend themselves. 

When the Whites captured the little Pawn a short time 
afterwards, all he would say was, " But he was supposed 
to die for us." 



WHY BE MILITANT 

{Concluded from page 394) 

I do not believe that I wish to offend any of my personal 
opponents, or deal with them with anything but firm per- 
suasiveness. Christians sometimes plead they "love the 
sinner and hate the sin," and they are inspired to preach 
salvation for fear of the wrath to come. For my part, 
I may love Christians, but detest their Christianity, and 
wish to give them reason, happiness, and enlightenment 
in the only world I know, before the flame of life is 
extinguished for aye! No one who has indulged in the 
slightest d^ree of freethought propaganda against the 
Churches does not soon know he has enemies at work 
agamst him, usmg methods which would probably horrify 
everyday Christians. 

How soon one discovers — one does not have to be a 
Charles Bradlaugh to learn it — how very useful, and 
indeed vital, is some acquaintance with the law. Is not 
that in itself suggestive? What indictment, too, can be 
made against the Churches, the Catholic in particular, as 
a tremendous force against human happiness? Why are 
abortions forced into the septic basements of struck-off 
doctors? Because of a medieval and superstitious view 
of the soul which is as dead as Egyptian ideas on re- 
incarnation. How many men and women are yoked to- 
gether in a union which is a mockery of all that the 
Christian Churches paint ideaUsticaUy as "Christian mar- 
riage!" Is it not due to the fact that the divorce laws of 
this country are still based on views, formulated millenia 
ago, postulating the existence of a world of which we have 
no knowledge? Everywhere reforms are blocked by the 
opposition of the Christian Churches, where, that is, the 
clock is not actually put back by them. 

When people say to me, "Why be militant?** my reply 
runs, "Why not?" The enemy is basically uncompromising. 
Behind this demand is the assertion of divine ri^t. We 
can dictate, but you are in error, and error has no ri^ts. 
Then I answer them with the words of Oliver Q^omwell: 
"Are you sure, in your bowels, you are ri^t?" Moreover, 
this sweet reasonableness, on the lips of churchmen, is 



not the doctrine they follow in piactice, even on the 
face, and certainly behind the sc»es. It is logical eooo^ 
Their opposition is believed to be the devil and aO I 
works. The fight is unceasing, the battle is real, and 
is for men's souls. How does one break in a hGcse? Fed 
a saddle and bridle on him. If you wish to be blinkod 
and to feel the bit between your teeth, do not refuse tk 
first lump of su^r, the first overtures. Usten to tte lia 
who tell you it is unbecoming and unkind to keep a fe 
mmd and a free tongue in a (relatively) free cxm^ 
Subject to the law of defamation, and to gpod task; 
there should be no bar. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A mother of two mourns the death of her husband and bit 
of her children; the wife of another man has to wait fori 
least ten years before he will be back with her. The leasoo for 
this twin tragedy is that one man murdered another. Mr. Jun 
Corrigan, of Port Dundas, Glasgow, was stabbed to doth if 
Mr. James Murray, of BlackhiU, Glasgow. And the latter n 
sentenced to life imprisonment, which averages out at ten yen 

Why? At the trial which recently took place the comt n 
told of a sudden lunge, a fight in a lane, and a stabbing. 

Why? The two men had an argument This argument devel- 
oped into a cfuarrel, then a fight. 

Why? It IS tragically simple. They were arguing about I^ 
ligion! (See Daily Express, 3/11/65). 

PEinKEIViL 

FAMILY LIMITATION 

I should like to point out to the Vatican that *' Almighty God' 
was himself an advocate of birth control as his son Jem b 
constantly referred to as " his only begotten son." Sureiy b 
faithful believers should follow his example and lestiict thei 
families likewise. 

(Mrs.) M. A. Wxra?" 

A PART TO PLAY ? 

I have been reading The FIreethinker for sixty years, my tm^ 
having been readers since its beginning. Chapman Cohen ^ras p 
mentor for some twenty years and I nave Mr. Cutner's very ok: 
copper engraving of Cohen looking at me at thb moment Ti 
FR£ETHl^acER and Cohen in particular never made tacitly & 
otherwise any social or class distinctions. Snobbery o^ 

Robert F. TtE« 
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VIEWS AND OPINIONS 



The Liberals of Catholicism 

\ 

I By F. H, AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT 



CURIOUS by-product has arisen as a result of the recent 
atican Council. The short papacy of John XXIII seemed 
I many outside the Roman Catholic Church to suggest 
lat a new spirit of peace and unity was abroad. It 
ppeared likely that this would have the effect of freeing 
jvotees of that Church from some shackles which the 
ist had bound upon them. In England, names such as 
rchbishop Roberts, SJ, or Mr. Paul Johnson of the 
'ew Statesman, achieved 

fresh significance. There 
as an ecumenical spirit to 
5 found, which suggested 
lat the old Tractarian 
ream of the re union of 
hristendom was about to 
z realised. The past must 
s forgotten and the vio- 
nces of the 16th century 
uried forever. Masses take place now at Romanist parish 
lurches for non-CathoUc congregations. Curious inci- 
ents occur where Roman Catholic priests occupy Anglican 
Lilpits. So far has this new ecumen ism spread that it 
as possible for leading figures in the British Humanist 
association to have a friendly conference in Utrecht with 
atican representatives. If this be a true picture, it might 
ell be said that the secularist should likewise plead his 
ise with a new spirit and that, in so doing, he should seek 
) bury much of the past. But the only real issue is 
hether this picture has about it a reality and a truth or 
hether it is little more than window-dressing designed to 
irther the world-conversion which the Roman Catholic 
!hurch sees as its real ^ids and aims. 
LDti-Clericalism Not New 

The vista of Roman Catholics presenting their case in a 
lodem-minded manner is not something new or even a 
henomenon of the present century. A like claim could 
ave been made for Erasmus and other Renaissance figures 
rho never repudiated Roman Catholicism, just as it could 
ave been made for the Conciliar Movement of over a 
sntury earlier. Figures like Lord Acton are reminiscent 
f the sense of foreboding with which some liberal Catho- 
cs regarded the Vatican Cbuncil decisions in 1870. It 
light well be claim^ that Newman's famous Essay on 
development was a textbook for Roman Catholic Ubera- 
sm. Areas of theological speculation have always been 
ermitted, even though they must be undertaken within the 
oundaries set up by defined dogmas. It is not a new spirit 
'hich permits certain Roman Catholic laity to speculate in 
iscussion over the permissible limits wWch may be ex- 
mded to contraception, nor is it a fresh outlook which 
ermits them to be championed by a somewhat freelance 
cclesiastic of the type of Archbishop Roberts. It may be 
dd that traces of an impatient anti-clericalism are ap- 
arently arising. The person who is somewhat vague on 
is history may see here signs of a break. But, once again, 
e is facing something of age-long existence. Educated 
woman Catholics may, and frequently do, criticise the hier- 
rchy, as may be seen once again in the story of Lord 
icton and the magazine, the Rambler. Popular anti- 
lericalism existed long before the Reformation and 
irought about such incidents as that of the behaviour of 
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the parishioners of Hayes in Middlesex in 1517 chronicled 
by G. R. Elton in his Star Chamber Studies, 

These things are domestic disputes and the freethinker 
who imagines that he can msdce use of them is asking to 
end up by being belaboured by both sides, the usual fate 
of the stranger who turns up and intervenes in a family 
quarrel. At the present moment, certain issues are being 
canvassed within the Roman Catholic Church. They are 

being propagandised to 
suggest that the old English 
Protestant picture of Rome 
is false. The vital question 
is whether they can really 
be accepted as presenting 
the true attitude of the 
Roman Catholic Church 
seen in its wholeness to the 
problems of present - day 
society. In short, a vital question for John Bull, upon his 
answer will depend the extent to which the Roman Catholic 
Church is permitted in the future to capitalise the assets of 
the contemporary world. Perhaps, however, it would be 
ungenerous not to give one mite of praise to the spirit of 
the new Uberalism. It has improved the manners of 
Roman Catholic journalists, and present-day Roman 
Catholic newspapers are not normally disfigured by the 
tirades of slanderous abuse with which Dr. Coulton had 
to suffer from y/riters of the Chesterton-Belloc school a 
generation ago. 
Catholic Eimuicipation Act 

The real issues, so far as England is concerned, stem 
from the Catholic Emancipation Act of 1829. In that year. 
Parliament removed a host of restrictions from Roman 
Catholics and permitted them to sit as members of the 
House of Commons. It never unsaid any claim to the 
reality of situations which had evoked the original penal- 
ties. So far, this fact might seem to be nothing other than 
a step forward in religious toleration and one which was to 
be welcomed. Yet, it must not be forgotten that the step 
had been opposed for years by eminent constitutionalists 
and finally only came about as a sequel to the Irish black- 
mail initiated by E)aniel O'Cbnnell. The reasoned opposi- 
tion which had previously been heard from outstanding 
lawyers of the school of Lord Eldon or Lord EUenborough 
was not a piece of pure religious bigotry. It was that these 
people had accepted the sovereignty of a foreign power not 
invariably friendly to the government of this country and 
therefore constituted a political danger. Contemporary 
replies are highly significant today. It is only necessary to 
recall the names of Charles Butler, Keenan or the Irish 
Bishop Doyle to recall a spate of writing watering down 
and minimising the Catholic claims with regard to the 
Pope. It was indeed fashionable to impute that the late 
medieval idea of papal infallibility was nothing more than 
a Protestant fiction. Such works as Salmon's Infallibility 
of the Church or Dr. Coulton's Papal Infallibility contain 
a quantity of material in proof of this statement. The 
Roman Catholic Church in England had, as Philip Sidney 
pointed out in Modern Rome in Modern England, reached 
a stage of sheer poverty. It was possible for an En^ish- 
man of the type of Sydney Smith to dismiss the Papacy 
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as ''the last relic of the Caesars sitting amidst the ruins 
thereof". Dangers seemed far away» and toleration an 
obvious social demand. 

IminigratiMi 

It is merely a matter of common notoriety that the 
Roman Qiurch soon found its feet and became a strident 
claimant for attention and, in 1850, the hierarchy was 
restored with the use of various self-styled titles. It was 
helped in no small d^ree by the Romantic revival and the 
Cbrford Movement with their appeal to a bogus medieva- 
lism, real to the poet or dreamer but quite unreal to the 
historian. Stories were circulated about monasticism 
which might provide material for the sob-stuff writing of 
Cardinal Gasquet or Mgr. Benson, but for which there 
could be little room after Coulton or Baskerville had 
conducted their researches. The intellectual and aesthetic 
movement was carried forward by such writers as 
W. G. Ward into the field of ultramontane Papalism. In 
England itself, Irish immigration built up a huge woridng- 
class and largely illiterate following. At a later date, the 
suppression of the religious orders in France led to a flood 
of them arriving in this country and to the spate of convent 
schools and the like. Later still, other inmiigrations have 
forced up numbers of adherents. 

It may well be that the faith is presoited in differing 
terms depending upon the level of education in the 
audience. The Roman Catholic doctrine of the economy 
of truth must have the effect of largely assisting this pro- 
cess. But it remains true that the basic dogmas are of a 
type which remain unchanged, despite what Archbishop 
Roberts and his fellow-liberals might say. In biblical 
studies, the Roman Catholic Church stands for an extreme 
conservatism underwritten by the Papal BibUcal Commis- 
sion of 1908. The result is that basicaUy it is as funda- 
mentalist as Billy Graham. As Dr. Coulton shows in 
Romanism and Truth, much of its teaching is taken up 
with sin and damnation, and not a litde of this is vitally 
concerned with the "sin of schism". The Church is the 
infallible teaching body ruled over by a Pope who is infal- 
lible in faith and morals when speaking ex cathedra. In 
1950, the Pope proclaimed the dogma of the corporeal 
assumption of the Virgin Mary, an important point when 
it is recalled that the method used meant that a portion 
had been reached whereby the Pope might proclaim infal- 
lible dogmas without the aid of a general council. It 
should not require much thought or imagination to under- 
stand the social implications of these developments. 
Dictatorship 

In short, the Roman Catholic Church faces modem 
England as an infallible body with teaching prerogatives 
and a political organisation of an extremely well- 
formulated kind. The practical dictatorship of the Papacy 
suggests an approach not unlike that of the Fascist. Per- 
haps it was not an accident that the creed of the Nazi took 
root in the romantic and Catholic south of Germany. As 
a result, it makes dictatorial claims in antagonism to 
modem libertarian and democratic ideals. It should not 
be forgotten that the famous encyclical condemning 
liberalism, and indeed most modem liberties, promulgated 
by Pius DC a century ago, has never been withdrawn; nor 
should it be overlooked that the political alignments of 
the Papacy in the modem world have definitely leant to- 
wards the totalitarian dictatorships. In England, a situa- 
tion has come about where the overwhelimng cost of a 
Catholic school designed to propagate a sectarian and 
intolerant creed of this kind has fallen on to the ordinary 
ratepayers. Eveiy pressure is brought to bear both 
nrivately and publicly to push the Catholic claims wherever 



they may impinge upon social situations. The 
movement has been used to undermine the non-} 
attitude of the Church of England; and the entirdy 
historical Anglo-Catholic ckum that this charch 
Protestant before the Reformation and Catholic 
has allowed Anglicans to fall for the curious Vatican owl 
tures. In short, the difference between 1829 and today ij 
that the Roman Catholic Church is no more a 
sect in England living off its romanticaUy-concdved pi 
but is a definite menace to freedom of thought and ii 
toleration in the country. Perhaps the old-fasUoned coo- 
stitutionalists of the age of Lord Eldon or Lord Elb 
borough were not so wrong after all. PerhapjS there shoci 
have been saf guards in the Catholic Emancipation Actio 
prevent the Roman Catholic Church, with its foreifl 
leadership, from interfering in English politics. I 

No Place for UberaDty 1 

It was in some ways to be foreseen that some Ronai 
Catholic liberals should raise their voices today. Periufs 
it was to be expected that liberal expostulations would be 
heard in 1965 just as they were previously heard in M 
But it must not be overlooked that they are but a saail 
handful. It could be that the Vatican Council just cai. 
eluded could evolve a parallel history to the posil8?" 
situation. A few liberals left the Church. They di^jcned 
themselves over a field ranging from Old CatholicsiD lo 
Unitarianism and have come to almost nothing. Great 
talents of a DoUinger or a Suffield whilst protesting agaicsi 
ultramontanism tended to be wasted in the ecctesiastical 
sand. The reactions to the 1870 ultramontane spirit tiuo 
up the Modernist movement, mainly in France. Wbcotbe 
time came, it was crushed out by Pius X and its subs^ 
quent collapse may be read in such autobiographies a^ 
those of Loisy, Tyrrdl or Houtin. The Roman CathoSc 
Church may have room for discussion, but it has no fiml 
place for liberality when the moment is reached at whid 
the liberality touches the nerve-c^itres of dogma. At tlic 
present moment, the situation seems to be exactly the sant 
whatever Archbishop Roberts and his associates may aj 
about contraception and population explosions. To sed 
to build up a Imk between humanist ideals, springiog # 
mately in spirit from the Renaissance, and a hanttil d 
Roman Catholic liberals is building upon quicksand. Vc 
modem Englishman would do far better to remmba ^ 
the Roman Catholic Church, with its falsified histoi) ami 
its autocratic spirit, is still a menace to his social vi 
intellectual liberties. 



STEPTOE'S PHILOSOPHY 

Asked for his "philosophy about life'*, Wilfred BramW 
(Steptoe of Steptoe and Son) replied to the Scottish Siini: 
Post (14/11/65) that "if you can be mwardly honest atf 
outwardly kind, then there is little time or need foriS; 
other form of religion or belief". And Mr Brambdl aiW 
that he had been taught this by life itself. Do you bck« 
in life after death? was another question. 'Til takci* 
it comes,'* he said. "I'm resigned to — and prepared b 
— utter annihilation at death." As for the "picturta 
people in flowing white togas, strumming harps on ada^F 
cloud", it was "a load of cod's wallop ! ". 



EMTOR'S NOTE 

We apologise for certain errors in recent issues, and for tht ^ 
despatdi ot some copies last week. Our printefs recently ^ 
to Andover, and have experienced some oiffici^^ in the 0^ 
ation of macfaineiy. 
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Public Detergent No 1 



By KIT MOUAT 



WOULD have liked to think that our society had pro- 
cessed so far that it would be able to laugh off people 
ke Mrs Mary Whitehouse. "Whiter-than-whitehouse" it 
•ught to be, for she is setting herself up as Public Detergent 
4o. 1 with her "Qean-Up TV Campaign''. "Qean" is 
uch a curious word. One connects it with floors or 
windows, ears or air. We don't use it in connection 
vith any of the really valuable aspects of life. We 
lon't talk about "clean" compassion, or "clean" honesty 
»r generosity or love or even passion. 

What I resent most is that Mrs Whitehouse's attack on 
^hat she considers to be obscene ignores all the real 
»bscenity of our time. Four-letter words can throw her 
nto a decline. TTie iniquitous law of abortion, which is 
ausing so much suffering and death, does not seem to 
voTvy her. Does Mrs Whitehouse, in her purple turban 
iid pearls, care about the bereaved families in Vietnam, 
he homeless in our own country, the Africans who are 
reated as second-rate citizens in order that the greed, 
)ower or just the ability of white people shall be fulfilled? 
>>es she care that homosexual men commit suicide rather 
ban go to court after being blackmailed? K she does, we 
io not hear about it. What she does care about is the 
vrapping. She wants it to be glossy, thick and opaque, 
rhe facts must be hidden or distorted. Sex must be dis- 
;uised as romance, or ignored. She wants freedom of 
ipeech, of course, but only for Christians. She is clearly 
i woman who wants to be a dictator, and she has found 
so she says) half a million Christians to help her on her 
vay. This is how the Nazis came to power, by talking 
ibout "purity" and relying on fear and the support of 
eligious and sexual neurotics. Mrs Whitehouse appeals 
o the same destructive elements in human beings who 
ire afraid of their own nature. She appeals not to the 
leart, but to the pulse of mass mysteria. She does noi 
:are about honesty on television, only about appearance, 
[f she had anything to do with it, this country would step 
)ack into all that was most ugly about the Victorian era, 
ind the civilised world would leave us behind and look 
>ack laughing. 

I, too, enjoy Dr Finlay's Casebook. It isn't totally 
levoid of purpose, it is well acted and, in my view, fair 
mtertainment. I also agree that many TV programmes 
ire of much too low a standard. Whatever is produced 
ihould, ideally, be the best of its kind that the BBC and 
[TV can affonl. This is quite different, however, from 
rying to reduce the whole radio and TV output to a con- 
x)ction suitable only for the mentally unbalanced. What 
s perhaps most distressing about the Whitehouse Cam- 
paign is that it may cramp efforts to win a better all-round 
standard, just because people who care about such things 
^ill be afraid of being linked with the fanatical fumings 
)f Moral Re-Armament. 

A Birmingham vicar deplores that even our weekends 
ire "smeared with blasphemy, indecency, disloyalty to our 
:rown and country, sadism and cynicism . . . ". He wants 
ivhat he calls "filth" to stay in the backstreets. I enjoy 
BBC 3. Not because every item is good or even worth 
producing, but because it is a brave attempt in a new 
medium. It is also an hour when we can hope to hear 
irticulate people expressing their ideas without fear of 
liurting abnormally frail sensibilities. It is a programme 
for adults and, as such, must inevitably offend Mrs White- 
house. She really ought to settle for Noddy and ZJsten 



With Mother with Bible readings for kicks. 

The item when a clergyman knocked out his pipe and 
put it into a rack shaped like a crucifix was too much for 
Mrs Whitehouse. The idea of a "divine Father" sacrificing 
his "only" son to torture and death in order to "save" his 
other "children" from the sin that he, himself, had given 
them, does not repel Christians. What matters to Mrs 
Whitehouse is that an actor should not put his secular pipe 
into a cross (lamb, fish, crook?) shaped rack. It doesn't 
matter to her that clergymen have no answers to all the 
sexual problems of men and women, and that, when 
appealed to, they can only say. "Thou shalt not . . . ". 
What matters is that an actor was allowed to make this 
point, and no real clergyman was there to gloss over the 
Church's total ineffectiveness in such matters. 

My complaint against BBC 3 (apart from the fact that 
there are so few women in the discussions) is that it only 
tackles the "outer covering" of Christianity. One day, 
perhaps, we shall reach the stage when the immorality of 
the faith itself can be attacked. But not if Mrs Whitehouse 
has anything to do with it. She has accused Humanists of 
having some backroom control in the BBC. I only wish 
it were true ! After some 25 years and the Beveridge and 
Pilkington Reports, there have been a few Christian- 
Atheist discussions, and the British Humanist Association 
has been allowed six 15-minute programmes at a time 
when most people are working or out shopping. And 
Christians are shaking in their shoes. Poor, poor Mrs 
Whitehouse ! Poor, poor Christians ! For centuries they 
have managed to exterminate or silence their opponents. 
For centuries, heretics, atheists and agnostics have helped 
them to preserve their faith by avoiding delicate points of 
disagreement in order not to "hurt their feelings". We 
have been "turning the other cheek" more enthusiastically 
than any Christian. Now, in 1965, Christians are facing 
the fact that their faith cannot stand up to the freedom of 
its opponents. It relies on dictatorship, censorship and 
the good nature of anti-Christians for its survival. And 
Mrs Whitehouse and her friends are afraid. 

The problem of censorship is a difficult one. I am not 
sure if I would go as far as Dr Comfort and abolish it 
completely. I hate children to be frightened, or disgusted 
by what is essentially good. I believe that when violence 
is depicted through any medium it should always be 
accompanied by obvious suffering, and that, because the 
sight of too much suffering can de-sensitise, only a little 
and relevant violence should be mixed into the diet of 
viewing and listening. When Picasso painted his Guernica 
there were objections that it was too horrible. We were 
used to war being glamorised. Such glamorisation is, 
to my mind, one of the real obscenities we have to worry 
about. I don't like the idea of the BBC preventing us 
from seeing a film about the results of nuclear war because 
it is too realistic. Does the Cbrporation believe that such 
films might produce a defeatist attitude towards the batde 
for peace? I don't know. AD I do know is that our 
present censorship is ludicrous. It is not for this woman 
or that man to lay down a national standard. 

When I read the nasty nonsense about hell and damna- 
tion published by our local Baptists, addressed "To the 
Children" and dropped on our door mat, I feel like suing 
them for mental cruelty. But then children can pick up 
such things before the parents reach the door, and unless 

{Concluded on page 407) 
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This Belieying World 

Premarital sex is un-Christian, according to the Rev. 
Stanley Evans (South London Press, 12/11/65). It would 
be interesting to know if he feds the same way about 
adultery. After all, "our blessed Lord** let off a lady 
accused of that awful crime with the words : '^Neither 
do I condemn thee : go and sin no more.'* We don*t 
know, mind you, what he would have said if she had 
sinned again. 

Mormon hot gospellers seem to have got into hot 
water. Some of them have been spreading the word 'Ho 
lonely wives at Aldershot", reports the People (11/11/65), 
and the Military Police have had to keep watch. The 
Mormons may have the strictest orders "to live by a rigid 
code of moral behaviour** but, all the same, they have to 
be kept away from married quarters. 

• 
Our newspapers have already b^un the annual attempt 
to explain the Star of Bethlehem. Of course it behaved 
exactly as recorded in holy writ — though otherwise it 
remained singularly unnoticed. The astronomer-lecturer 
at the London Planetarium, Alan PiUdngton, is really 
puzzled about it, and the three wise men. Is he similarly 
puzzled about the three blind mice? 



In an article in the London Evening Standard (12/11/65). 
Mr Pilkington reverently discourses on the star, informing 
us that Chinese astronomers "did in fact record a great 
star** which appeared "about** that time and "flared for 
70 days or more*'. Therefore, "it might well have been 
the Star of Bethlehem'*. The Evening Standard also 
mentioned the possilnlity that it might have been a comet. 
Few seem prepared to admit that it was simply a childish 
myth. 

Another biblical mystery under discussion (this time in 
the Sunday Express, 14/11/65) is the famous "speaking 
with other tongues*' so graphically described in Acts — 
which is, after all, the only "history** we have of the early 
Church ! Some enthusiastic parsons have given us speci- 
mens of the "other tongues** on radio and TV. And we 
are always prepared to add our quota — for a suitable 
fee, of course. 

• 

As A RULE, of course, people only speak in strange tongues 
if properly filled by the Holy Ghost (as the Sunday Express 
duly points out) and this is "evidence of a great gift"; but 
they "receive no money" (shame ! ). Their "movement is 
growing", however. And why not? Mormonism, Chris- 
tian Science and Spiritualism all claim to be growing, too ! 
Indeed, it looks as though the sillier the religion the more 
fanatical proselytes it will have. The "cloven tongues as 
of fire" is no sillier than the "materialisations" of Spiri- 
tualism, the Book of Mormon engraved on golden plates, 
or the idea of curing fatal diseases by reading the balder- 
dash of Mrs Eddy. 



NUNS AND HUMANS 

Julie, aged seven, attends a convent school. 

Asked by a friend who called at her Plymouth home: "Are 
all your teachers nims?*' Julie replied: **No, we have some human 
beings as well." 

The Independent, (Plymouth), 5/12/65 
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Why No Rap For Menzies? 

By P. G. ROY 

The death of Dr. H. V. Evatt, the only outstanding Sguic 
in the Australian Labour Party, evokes some memories d 
a land where not only the wealher is paradoxical 

Wh^i during the war I returned from Australia, I kft 
there a book banned by the Menzies administratioQ, 
Landfall in Australia by Egon Erwin Kisch (The RoviDg 
Reporter). It is a biting account of how he as a Jewel 
pacifist had been refused entry into the country. EveG- 
tuaUy he jumped from the ship and landed with a brokes 
ankle. Since there was no denying that he had touckd 
Australian soil he could no longer be sent back, but his 
legal expulsion had to go through the courts, wheve Kisd 
enjoyed addressing the Judge as "Your Warship*'. 

After all these years I cannot claim to give an account 
of the present state of affairs in Australia, but as the 
country is still under the reign of Robert Menzies no b^ 
changes can be expected. The owners of land and cattle 
ranches and the fruit farmers are of necessity consCTvative, 
and the workers are mosdy Roman Catholic immigraois 
— church-ridden and in many respects badcward. So 
when in 1954 I>r. Evatt accused the Roman Catbofic 
elements in his party of fascist tendencies to assist the 
Trojan Horse policy of the Oiurch, Catholic action suc- 
ceeded in elinunating Evatt's influence altog^her. The 
Times obituary states that Evatt ""cannot be blamed for 
starting and hanmiering wider a split that kept Labour oat 
of office much too long for the political health of the 
country", particularly as in all probability his legal miod 
was far superior to that of the Prime Minister. 

To show that nothing much has changed since, I qiKHe 
from the AustraUan press of September 7th. of this }'ear 
A comedian, Gordon Chater, said in a show on Channd 7 
of the Australian radio, Sydney people did not have tc 
travel 100 miles to get a drink on Sundays. They could 
just go to church, put sixpence on the plate and get wioe 
and wafers. 

Inmiediately a Labour Senator, Dorothy Tangney, and 
several members of the House of Representatives cm- 
plained to the Postmaster-General that Oiater's referace 
to "Holy Communion" was sacrilegious, and the jMroduocr 
was rapped by the TV Board. 

Intelligent Australians emigrate since the majority of 
the population has no other interest but getting diW 
This lack of interest explains why the arts do not flourish 
down-under. However the aborigines — who are hm 
kept in zoo-like reservations, without education and indivh 
dual freedom — are forbidden to touch spirits. When the 
renowned abori^al painter Albert Namatjira was found 
to have had a drink with a friend, he was jailed. 

There exists a numerus clausus for Asians — mainh 
Japanese pearl fishers — but daricer hues of the skin ait 
strictly kept out (the Tasmanians had been exterminated 
and the few aborigines, kept in a stone age state, do not 
count as human elemwits). Quite recently a little school- 
girl whose mother is AustraUan was chased out of tk 
country because her father hailed from one of the Padfe 
islands. When the Australian-bom writer James Aldritte 
(author of The Diplomat) returned with an Egyptian u* 
and their two sons, he was refused re-entry into te 
motherland. 

But Menzies, the arch-diehard, is a respected elder 
statesman of the Conmionwealth, and has the nerve t} 
adjucate on other racialist governments in South Africa 
and Rhodesia. And no finger stirs at the United Natte 
because he is a close friend of the centre of world readier 
the US Pentagon. 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

terns for insertion in this column must reach the freethinker 
ffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

klinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 
eveniiig: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

x>ndon Branches — Marble Arch and North London: (Marble 
Arch). Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. L. Ebury and C. E. 
Wood. 
(Tower Hill), tivcry Thursday, 12-2 p.m.: L. Ebury. 

Mandiester Branch NSS (Piatt Fields). Sunday. 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park* Victona Street), 8 pjn. : 

Messrs. Collins, Woodcock, and others, 
derseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)— Meetings : Wednesdays. 

1 pjn. : Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 
Nottingham Brandi NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday. 

1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

Bicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate), 
Sunday, December 19th, 6.30 p.m.; Gillian Havvtin, "The 
Danger of Catholicism To-day." 

lanchester Branch NSS (The Wheatsheaf Hotel, High Street), 
Sunday, December 19th, 7.30 pjn.: "A Lecture". 

4arble Arch Branch NSS (The Carpenters' Arms, Seymour Place, 
London, W.I.), Sunday, December 19th, 7.30 p.m.: Margaret 
McIlroy, "Some Problems of Education". 



Notes and News 

The FOURTH session of the Vatican Council has ended. 
\nd it is probably true that the Oiurch of Rome has, in 
he Observer's words (5/12/65), "moved much further 
:orward than back". But we question the paper's view 
that this is "largely thanks to the determination of a few 
progressive' cardinals". Without underestimating the per- 
suasiveness of (Tardinals Alfrink, Bea, Lercaro and 
Suenens, we would argue that it was the force of public 
)pinion — C!atholic and non-C!atholic — that was primarily 
•esponsible for the Church setting its face towards the 
:wentieth century. The tangible achievements of the 
IToundl are less than the "progressives" — and probably 
Pope John — had hoped for. The worker-priest experi- 
ment is to be resumed; the Holy Office is to be revised 
and renamed; and the Curia machine is to be overhauled 
Most important, perhaps, a synod of bishops is to meet in 
1967. 

• 

There can be little doubt that enUghtened Catholics 
wished for more than this — and especially for a lifting 
of the ban on birth control. Perhaps the Abbot of Down- 
side, Dom Christopher BuUer, explained the reason for 
the failure (in an interview with Nicholas Tomalin in the 
Sunday Times magazine, 5/12/65). He didn't think there 
was any other way of describing "the crisis in the (Zhurch 



and the struggle in the Vatican Council, than in terms of 
progressives and conservatives". And of the 2,500 bishops 
in the (Council he claimed that 1,300 were progressives and 
800 conservatives. "We are thus certain of the Council." 
he said. "I am not sure that we are certain of the Pope." 
Pope Paul, though allegedly elected as a Uberal or pro- 
gressive, who would continue the policy of his predecessor, 
has proved markedly less enthusiastic a reformer than 
Pope John. Scarcely surprising, when one recalls that the 
one-time Monsignor Montini was the prodigy of Pius XU. 

• 

Pope Paul notwithstanding, another EngUsh progressive. 
Archbishop Roberts, is convinced that he is on the win- 
ning side — and this despite not being allowed to address 
the Council. He considers he has gained his point on 
birth control. The Church has debated the question and 
therefore it can't be a settled matter of divine law, the 
Archbishop argues (his Jesuit training has not been in 
vain). "The whole nature of the authority of the Church 
is changing," he says. And he instances the re-examina- 
tion of papal infaUibiUty, adding (again in typical Jesuit 
fashion) : "We are defining more exacUy just what man- 
date God gave the Pope to use his infaUibility." 

The ANNOUNCEMENT of a new movement — an expansion 
of the one inaugurated by Mrs Avril Fox of Harlow — to 
combat Mrs Mary Whitehouse's Qean-Up TV campaign, 
is welcome. The latter — as we have repeatedly said — 
has been given far too much pubUdty and had too much 
notice taken of it. It is a pity, for instance, that Sydney 
Newman, the Head of Drama at Shepherd's Bush, should 
feel impelled to send out a circular to BBC drama pro- 
ducers caUing for restraint because "the anti-BBC hounds 
are baying these days more shrilly than before" {Sunday 
Telegraph, 5/12/65). "Whether all this is reaction to 
Up the Junction or Kenneth Tynan's four-letter word or 
what," said Mr Newman, "the searchlight is on us." And 
he listed points to be watched carefully. Among these 
were references to sexual parts, underclothes, contracep- 
tives, the portrayal of near nudity, the physical handUng 
of someone with sex in mind, couples in bed, offensive 
words and unnecessarily lengthy violence. 

• 

The idea of BBC drama producers blue-pencilling 
references to knickers or combinations is ludicrous. But 
where are they expected to draw the line on "the physical 
handling of someone with sex in mind" or "unnecessarily 
lengthy violence"? There was lengthy violence in 
Culloden, for instance, but few intelligent people would 
regard it as unnecessarily prolonged. There is a great 
deal of violence in the world, and the BBC cannot blind 
itself to the fact without turning itself into a sort of TV 
Woman's Own. Perhaps this is what "Public Detergent 
No. 1" — as Kit Mouat has designated Mrs Whitehouse 
— would like to see. But now the Qean-Up TV cam- 
paign will have to contend with a new movement under 
the aegis of Professor Richard Hoggart, of the Birmingham 
University Centre for Cbntemporary (Cultural Studies. 

* 

Mrs Whitehouse's connections with Moral Re-Arma- 
ment are well known if not openly avowed. But then, 
MRA can be surprisingly reticent at times. A letter to 
the Guardian (2/12/65) signed by four Liverpool men 
recounted how their wives had received postal invitations 
to a "bring and buy" sale in aid of the New Westminster 
Theatre Arts Centre. *'They went to the sale under the 
illusion that they would be helinng a worthwhile cultural 
cause, only to find that they were unwittingly supporting 
the Moral Re-Armament campaign." 
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The Individual in History 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



I RECENTLY had occasion to reread the essay of the Russian 
Marxist scholar, G. V. Plekhanov. entitled The Role of the 
Individual in History. George Plekhanov was himself an 
outstanding personality who played an important part in 
the evolution of Russian sodalism from its early pre- 
industrial types of anarchism and nihilism, to the Marxist 
ideology later adopted by the Bolshevik Party under the 
dynamic leadership of V. I. Lenin. Plekhanov's political 
relations with Lenin underwent a change after the historic 
Brussels-London Congress in 1903. which eventually voted 
to accept the new line recommended by Lenin. Plekhanov 
and the minority at this meeting (which included Trotsky), 
were henceforth to be known to world history as the 
Mensheviks (or minority men) in opposition to the Bol- 
sheviks, or majority men. 

Plekhanov hunself, however, was always recognised by 
Lenin as an outstanding Marxist theorist, as in fact, the 
father of Russian Marxism and after his death in 1918 
(soon after the Bolshevik Revolution), the Soviet Govern- 
ment officially published Plekhanov's collected worics, 
which include the remarkable essay the basic theme of 
which I now propose to consider. 

The fundamental problem which Plekhanov set out to 
consider in his essay (originally published in 1891 under 
the Tsarist Empire), was the basic one : who makes his- 
tory, by what principal motivating force or forces are the 
major lines of universal history determined? Such a 
technical subject surely often lends itself to a dry-as-dust 
treatment in the ponderous style of a Teutonic professorial 
tome. To be sure, many such volumes are actually to be 
found obscenely (but decently ! ) interred in the library of 
the British Museum. But there is nothing in any way dry 
or obscure in our Russian author's treatment of this 
recondite theme. 

For Plekhanov was not only a philosopher, but an artist 
— a literary stylist, lively, witty and extremely readable. 
So much so. in fact, that this illuminating essay on the 
philosophy of history reads like a novel, eloquent, lively 
and witty, for the author carries his learning easily and 
lightly. But when we turn from its form to its underlying 
content, we soon come up against the hard core of the 
Marxist philosophy. For in his generation, Plekhanov 
ranked as one of the foremost exponents of the theory of 
Historical Materialism which this essay sets out to ex- 
pound. It could, in fact, be summarised as a polemical 
sermon on the famous text of Karl Marx : "Man makes 
his own history, but only under given conditions"; that 
lucid epitome of the Materialist conception of history. 

What are these "given conditions" alluded to by Marx? 
Put briefly, they are the social relationships which exist in 
any given state and stage of society in which individuals 
endowed with special talent "live, move and have their 
being". These "given conditions" are, of course, of 
various kinds (as Plekhanov. who was no mechanical 
materialist, was careful to point out); they could be not 
only economic, but poUtical or technical. But their 
character is ultimately decided by the nature of their con- 
temporary society, which is itself the complex product of 
a combination of past social development and of present 
social relationships. 

In all this, where does the individual come in? Not, 
obviously, in the absolute sense as argued, for example, 
by Thomas Carlyle (quoted by Plekhanov) in his famous 

A very misleading book. Heroes and Hero Worship, 



wherein was eloquently expounded the "great man" theon 
of history. For the hero, while he certainly influeoce 
human history, can yet only do so in any social stage n 
a way consonent with its current development, darks 
Bradiaugh, for example, was beyond doubt a "hero", a 
"great man" in Carlyle's special sense as a constructive 
maker of the historic process. He was this by virtue d 
his succesrful activity in launching his dynamic seailar 
movement in mid-Victorian England. But Bradlai^ was 
only able to do this because previous social and inte&ctu^ 
reformers ("Tom" Paine, Richard Carlile. etc.) bad wos 
the elementary right of poUtical democracy and free 
speech, which were in turn only made possible by a torn 
previous evolution. 

To take an even more famous (though veiy dififcrcoi) 
example, had WiUiam Shakespeare not been jilted by his 
girl friend and subsequently forced into an unhappy nar- 
riage, or whatever the real reason may have beai for his 
apparently hurried departure from Stratford to London, 
he would never have been heard of; since even if he had 
found time to write all his plays by the banks of the A\m 
(romantic thought ! ), he could never have made a Bving 
out of them or even probably got them produced, since the 
Elizabethan drama was (as its name implies) a court drum 
and had no existence away from London. 

But the state of society that produced the Tudor 
monarchy and totalitarian state over all persons anl 
causes supreme, belongs not to the personal history d 
the man Will Shakespeare, nor even to the previous Jiteran 
history of the Englisn drama. For the Tudor npg^ and 
its culminating phase in the Elizabethan age had manv 
and diverse causes that stretch from the English Refonm- 
tion to the Wars of the Roses, which alone made it posr 
sible. Not forgetting Caxton's introduction of prinlii? 
barely a century before Shakespeare's birth. We in k 
way denigrate the unique genius of the Bard of Avon fc 
alluding to these sodal causes. 

Society, then, must always produce the man. To take 
an example given by Plekhanov himself. Napokon 
Bonaparte indisputably influenced history profoundly » 
one of the world's greatest military specialists, and pcftap 
still more as a major innovator in legal and administrative 
reforms (The Code of Napoleon). But as our Russias 
author shows. Napoleon could not possibly have goc te 
the top in the exclusively aristocratic army of the BourKxi 
monarchy prior to the French Revolution. Without tbc 
French Revolution, Napoleon could never have becoof 
a General let alone Emperor. It was the French RcvoIi> 
tion which created "the career open to talent" from whicc 
the unknown Corsican subaltern. Lieutenant Napolft? 
Bonaparte, was to profit so brilliantly. Without that mar 
upheaval, Bonaparte would probably have ended his fnfr 
trated life as an old dug-out in a French seaside rtsoa 
having spent his life fretting over his missed opportunities 
and over the incompetence (of which there was plenty) i: 
the French army of the Bourbons. (The American ms 
of letters, Stephen Vincent Benet, has written a divotiil 
story on this theme.) Or perhaps Napoleon would W 
actually joined the English navy, as he considered ddif 
at one time (his school report said that he would make as 
excellent sailor. 

Accordingly, what was perhaps the most spectacute 
career in human annals could not have taken place ^ 
out the French Revolution, itself an event due to was 
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)mplex causes. Even Napoleon was only able to make 
istory under given conditions. And one could also dtc 
le examine of Oliver Cromwell who, during the years 
dove the English Revolution, was on the point of emi- 
rating to America when the Qvil War broke out. 
To anyone who has followed the above reasoning, the 
roverb "Genius will out" is only true very exceptionally, 
or genius — outstanding ability, usually in a particular 
eld or direction — is ultimately dependent upon current 
laterial social and intellectual conditions. As Machiavelli 
)erhaps with a backward glance at his own frustrated 
areer) aptly conamented : the self-same qualities that 
lake a man rich and famous in one era will equally 
ertainly make him poor and a failure in another. Genius 
ill only "out" in appropriate circumstances. 

UBLIC DETERGENT No. 1 

(Concluded from page 403) 
liey have been given a healthy antidote, they could easily 
>e frightened by what they read. But there is a knob on 
rv and radio sets. Indeed, the more responsibility that 
$ taken away from parents, the worse. National censor- 
hip is no answer to the problems created by their n^lect 
>r stupidity. 

Roman Catholics, we have to assume, would all break 
heir own religious rules about contraceptives and abortion 
I the rest of us were given the information and medical 
reatment we would like. Again, it is we non-Christians 
vho are expected to help Oiristians obey their Father 
jod. Heavenly Grace, baptism, confirmation and divine 
;uidance are just not enough. If Mrs Whitehouse got her 
vay, it is we who would have to put up with a BBC policy 
n which sexual hypocrisy and religious totalitarianism 
vould be encouraged, in order that the fearful could live 
n a make-believe world. 

)AVID TRIBE CHALLENGES MRS. WHITEHOUSE 

!)avid Tribe, President of the National Secular Society, 
las challenged Mrs Mary Whitehouse of the "Qean-Up 
rV" campaign to a pubUc debate. Here is the text of a 
etter he has sent to Mrs Whitehouse : 

Dear Mrs Whitehouse, 

For some time now you have been engaged in your campaign 
to, as you put it, "clean-up TV". You have issued sundry 
vaguely-worded statements, and devoted, one imagines, con- 
siderable time to telephoning and writing to progressive tele- 
vision producers to criticise their programmes. You claim that 
your activities have not received due consideration from the 
broadcasting authorities, although 400,000 viewers directly and 
many millions indirectly are alleged to support you. 

I propose to give you an opportunity of stating your full case 
and defending yourself publicly against accusations of snooping 
and gratuitous censorship. In a word, I am challenging you to 
a public debate with facUities offered for televising at a mutually 
convenient time and place. The National Secular Society will 
undertake all organisational responsibility. If you do not regard 
yourself as an experienced debater you are at liberty to appoint 
as proxy any crusader of your choice, in public or private life 
in this country or any other, including any member of the tiny 
group of politicians who so vociferously support your cause. 
Have more than one if you like, so long as I have equivalent 
time. 

I should advise you that a copy of this letter is being sent to 
the press and broadcasting authorities. If you decline to accept 
this challenge it will be seen that you prefer private vendetta to 
public discussion, that you hope that by dint of constant 
minority protest — as has happened in the past — progranunes 
will be quietly axed, promismg careers stifled and ^aracters 
assassinated, with no access to me public for redress. 
With all best wishes, Yours sincerely, 
David Tribe. 

Mr. Tribe's letter was dated December 3rd, 1965. a few 
days later he received a reply from Mrs. Whitehouse 
declining. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A PART TO PLAY ? 

I DO NOT know whether, as a contributor to The Freethinker, 
who spent six years at university, etc., I would qualify to reply, 
among others, to Kenneth J. Eacl? His is a letter which certainly 
should not go unanswered, because it raises questions vital to the 
present-day freethought movement 

Take, first of all, his points about literary qualifications and 
a£9uence. Sp^dung for myself, if I can lay claim to some of the 
former, I certainly cannot lay claim to much of the latter! Still, 
yes, I do think that literary qualifications are important. Not 
only literary, but scientific, legal, theological and historical quali- 
fications. In a sense, a fully-fledged secularist propagandist should 
probably have a science degree, a degree in divinity, oe a barrister, 
and have a competent historical apparatus. This is not snobbery. 
It is because the case demands it. We are dealing with highly 
technical subjects and we have highly trained opponents. The 
clergy, Roman and Anglican, are hill-time professionals. If the 
standard of education of the Church of England cleric has de- 
clined, most Roman Catholic priests are graduates, and in the 
religious orders (of both men and women) exist facilities for 
continuous education. It takes, for instance, fifteen years to 
make a Jesuit. One cannot tackle legal reform, questions of 
evolution, doctrinal debate, or appreciate the (essentially a historic 
matter) growth and development of the churches, without a 
thorough grounding in these disciplines. But who can combine 
them in one person? Most of us can only hope to master one or 
two at most 

But freethought is not a class movement! The Catholic Church 
does not send Joe Noggins, who left boarding school at 14, to 
debate with Bertrand Russell! But she finds a place for him. 
One of the things which disturbs me, in the contemporary free- 
thought world, is the fact that the 1944 Education Act has had 
the effect of drawing off the working class intellectual into white 
collar professions and Redbrick lectureships, so that we increas- 
ingly lack the thoughtful working class man who abounded in, 
e.g., the Mechanics' Institutes of the 19th century. The workers 
are losing their natural intellectual leaders. Read the propaganda 
published for the aspiring plebeian secularist in the 1860s. Pretty 
strong meat, some of it, and tough going. But there was no TV 
to distract! 

But why does Mr. Ead call himself semi-literate? 

If he is semi-literate, all I can say is that Vd rather be as half- 
literate as he is, as this very thoughtful man is, than some of the 
whole-literate academics I can think of! I cannot say what the 
deficiencies of his formal education may have been, but how right 
he is. Sex (normal and perverse) are secondary questions. Do 
not waste time in abuse. Be positive. Produce our own morality. 
But can our own morality flourish if the churches and their 
influence are not first weakened and then finally destroyed? I 
think not The tragedy is, in the freethought world today, there 
seems to be no means and no person, to imite people of differing 
levels of education, so that each and all can make their contribu- 
tion inspired by the one essential attribute of an honest atheist, 
integrity of purpose to stop the spread of superstition and make 
man happy for ever in this, the world of all of us. 

(Miss) Gillian Hawtin 

SUNG01>S AND MESSIAHS 

The recent articles by George R. Goodman on "Sungods and 
Messiahs" that have appeared in two issues of THE Freethinker, 
while being of interest, have contained a number of errors which 
invalidate the claims made by the author. 

Mr Goodman takes a great deal of his material from an 
American writer, Dr A. B. Kuhn, he in his turn draws from the 
English writer Gerald Massey. Both Goodman and Kuhn seem 
completely unaware that since Massey wrote his very fine works a 
great deal has happened in the world of pre-classical studies. 

Mr Goodman has much to say about Horus, in conunon with 
Kuhn he makes no effort to distinguish which Horus he means, as 
there are at least fourteen known it is very important to specify 
which of them one is referring to. Confusion in regard to Horus 
is even exhibited in Egyptian texts and scholars have found a 
number of inscriptions that indicate this. Consequently it is 
meaningless to refer to Horus as the "ever-comin^-one", further, 
the claim that lusa is an earlier name for Horus is just not true. 
lu, we are told, is the verb "to come". This might be so in 
the case of another language but not in Egyptian, transliteration 
of the Egyptian verb "to come" pves \wt or U (sometimes lU). 
Mr Goodman is, of course, followmg Kuhn who makes the same 
claims on page 544 of his book The Lost Light, when the Ameri- 
can author states that sa means "son" Mr Goodman repeats it, as 
Kuhn also claims sa stands for "successor, male heir or prince" 
we also find his English (?) follower claiming it. Unfortunately 
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(for Mr Goodman) the Egyptian for "son" is s3, the nearest 
equivalent to sa or 5e is 5 (**»«") but this stands not for "son" 
but "man". "Prince" is transliterated rp'ty not, as Dr Kuhn and 
Mr Goodman would have sa. It should be clear now that lusa 
cannot be advanced as meaning "son of the divine father lu", 
in fact it is doubtful if the word as presented has anything to do 
with Egypt. 

Earlier in his article (The FkEETHiNKER, November 26th) Mr 
Goodman tells us that Christos is derived from the Egyptian 
KaRaST (Karest, Kerast), "the name of the mummy prepared for 
burial". In this we again find Mr Goodman following Dr Kuhn, 
though the American author does not go quite that far, opting 
instead for there only being a "suggested closeness". However, 
the case advanced by Dr Kuhn and Mr Goodman at this point 
hinges on KaRaST, or as Kuhn puts it, KRST, being the Egyptian 
word to designate the mummy, unfortunately as with all too 
many of the claims it turns out that Kuhn, and following him, 
Mr Goodman, are in error. The Egyptian designation for a 
munmiy prepared for burial is wl The conclusion that must be 
drawn from this is clear and requires no further comment 
from me. 

Mr Goodman's article, which amounts almost to a stringing 
together in another form of much that Kuhn writes and certainly 
does not represent any original research on Goodman's part, 
stresses the importance of checking sources. Some writers would 
do well at times to bear in mind the importance of research rather 
than repeating what others write, this might mean we hear less 
from them but when we do we could be sure that it contained 
something worthwhile. 

R. W. MORRELL 

ABORTION FOR MORE THAN BILLS 

It is encouraging that the House of Lords has given a second 
reading to Lord Silkin's Abortion Bill, albeit with reservations. 
Many of the criticisms seem, however, less valid than the original 
proposals, whatever formal rewriting may be needed. 

Too many controls may frustrate the whole purpose of the 
measure, which has perhaps occurred to some of their Lordships. 
C^nsultin^ the father, as the Bishop of Southwark suggests, might 
lead to difficulties if he were not to be found and to injustice if 
he unreasonablv refused to give consent. A reasonable suspicion 
of rape should be enough Justification for abortion without waiting 
for a jury to decide. While it is desirable that every effort be 
made to see if the mother might want to keep her baby if domestic 
circumstances were changed. National Assistance got, or anxiety 
state treated, it would be imfortunate if too large a conmiittee had 
to ^ive unanimous approval. This would involve the probability 
of mcluding a Roman Catholic to make a dogmatic rather than 
therapeutic decision, and delay in the operation, which would 
increase the risk to the mother. 

An abortion may not be exactly like any other operation. The 
mother may suffer regrets afterwards in a way unlikely to accom- 
pany appendectomy. But then she may after cosmetic surgery. 
Some doctors may have a real conscientious objection to perform- 
ing an abortion and should be excused. An abortion may not be 
as directly related to health as some other operations, where the 
patient already finds it difficult to obtain a hospital b^. But 
most, perhaps all, of these considerations result from the adverse 
climate of opinion surrounding the subject and the inadequacy of 
hospital services. They are not the fault of the unfortunate 
women wanting abortion and now threatened with the law or the 
castigation of bigoted doctors and nurses. 

It may be argued that applicants are thoughtless or careless. 
This may be said of many accident victims, but they are not on 
that account refused treatment. It may be said that it is a costly 
and onerous duty providing so many "unnecessary" operations. 
It is more costly and onerous, and involves more human misery, 
trying to patch up the results of back-street abortions. For a 
determined woman will get her abortion whether with the aid of 
drugs. Lord Vaux's "knitting needle", falling downstairs, Sairey 
Gamp or Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington. It is argued by some, 
usually Catholics, that the act is murder. In the light of the 
religious wars and capital punishment of history it may be ques- 
tioned whether this is even good theology. It is certainly curious 
physiology and psychology. No doubt some clerical casuist would 
have found a way out if cardinals had ever needed to avail 
themselves of the facility. 

Clearly no one wishes to encourage abortions. Better for better 
contraception to have been available. Better for the community 
to be more sympathetic to unmarried mothers, which might 
encourage more girls to have their babies. Better for more and 
better hospitab and doctors to be available. But in the last 
analysis this is, or should be, a matter for the personal conscience 
of the woman involved. It is the duty of the Government to 
recognise that right and sponsor something like Lord Silkin's Bill. 

David Tribe 
President, National Secular Society 



SAVING CLAUSE 

I MEAN no offence to anyone; but may I instance the old iai 
churchgoer who always bowed at the name of Satan: "Jusit 
case"? 

Your preswit policy of "scholarly", reverent references \c * 
pure myth and a Christian commercial, impels me, altbox 
taught "manners" in my in^mcy, to ask whether the logiol c: 
of manners isn't nullity? 

Arthur E. Carpexih 
PRO-FEMALE 

This is in answer to the letter by Mr. R. Smith published b. 
TIffi Freethinker, October 29th. This is a typical egotisuol 
'•superior male" position. Mr. Smith's attack on Mrs. Kit Mwi 
as anti-male is beneath contempt. Mrs. Mouat is not antkoak, 
she is pro-female and it is about time someone was. If Kit Mou 
is anti-male, her "complex" did not prevent her from gettr? 
married and raising a child. 

As to the snobbish remark by Mr. Smith, "Where are all tbf 
women philosophers?", let me ask Mr. Smith if he ever read* 
history book? Women were held in contempt and literal sbvcn 
for centuries, sold, abused, used for pleasure and discardec 
Where would man be, Mr. Smith, if he suffered as tedly a 
women? They were not allowed to read or write, attend scbool 
or compete in business. Even so, a few women crossed the liut 
to mental freedom. (1) Aspasia (470-410 BC) while not, I idm-^ 
a philosopher, was known for her genius and political know-hoi 
(2) Hypatia (370-415 AD), Greek philosopher, daughter of it 
mathematician Theon. She was a lecturer on mathematics ao^ 
her judgment was so respected that students from foreign bnds 
learned under her. (Dity magistrates of Alexandria coosi^ her 
on important cases. She was the undisputed leader of the }ko- 
platonic sdiool of philosophy. She was the auAor of coaunai- 
taries on ancient astrononucal and mathematical works. She va 
murdered by a mob of Christians led by Bishop Cyril. Your o«i 
Bertrand Russell has praised her highly. Do you wish to ddate 
him on women philosophers, Mr. Smith? 

The last one I will mention is Ayn Rand of the USA, tntto 
of Atlas Shrugged, The Fountainhead, We the Living, etc He 
ideas have inspired profound admiration. She is the onpnxs^ 
of a daring philosophy. Objectivism, which challenges fundanaial 
beliefs. She is also a lecturer and is happfly married. As for 
Kit Mouat, I only wish there were more women Uke her. So 
grow up, Mr. Smith, male superiority b as dead as the dodo biid 

Mace McCaktw 

(Neu- York C ^ 
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lOFESsoR Olivier Lutaud — who will not have been 
i:gotten by those who were at the World Union of Free- 
inkers' Congress at Beatrice Webb House in September, 
61, for his mastery of English and Cromwellian litera- 
re, as for his geniality, and who will be one of the 
eakers at the next international Freethought congress on 
ptember 2nd-5th, 1966, in London — gave me recently 

little book, Les Communards, by M. Winock and 

P. Azema, published by 
litions du Seuil, Paris. 
I have read it with deep 
terest. and can recom- 
end it to readers with a ; 
lowledge of French and ; 
I interest in the last cen. \ 
ry. In September, 1872 J 
liarles Brad laugh took [^ 
s daughters, Alice and 

ypatia both to a school in Paris. And it was there Alice 
mained for a year, but Hypatia, falling ill, did not 
turn after the Christmas hoUdays. Nevertheless, these 
ree months left indelible memories of which she occa- 
)nally spoke in later years. Paris had not yet recovered 
Dm the destruction caused, first by the Prussian bombard- 
ent during the siege, second by the cannon of Mont 
al^rien during the civil war, and lastly by the wild 
tstruction in the last few days of the expiring Commune. 
>r my grandfather these visits to Paris were over- 
adowed by profound sorrow and r^ret, for in the 
3mmune he had lost several good and respected friends. 
>r him the whole affair had been a tragedy, hopeless 
[>m the first. 
ot Forgotten 

Nearly ninety-five years have passed since then; there 
n be very few still alive with any first-hand recoUection 

those far-off days. Nevertheless, the Commune has not 
»n forgotten in France, and from time to time May 24th 
celebrated at the Wall of the F^6r6s. 
The Commune was a milestone in social history. It is, 
think, worth while recalling, even it briefly, what hap- 
jned then. 

In July, 1870, Napoleon III, called by Victor Hugo, 
5 Petit, who, by craft, had wrecked in 1852 the Republic 
id by ruthless murder made himself Emperor, was foolish 
lough to declare war on Prussia. Bismarck and Moltke 
»uld have asked for nothing better. In two months the 
russians had overwhelmed the French armies, taken 
apoleon prisoner and invested Paris. On September 4th, 
new Republic was proclaimed in Paris and a Govem- 
ent of National Defence was formed under General 
rochu, ari*Tmfortunate choice, as he had not the slightest 
ea what could be done by way of defence. The impelling 
jrsonality was a litde man, Gambetta, who escaped from 
^si^ed Paris in a balloon and reformed the government 

Tours. A government which, it may be noted, sent a 
tter to Bradlaugh thanking him for the vigorous propa- 
mda he was making on behalf of the new Republic, 
xmy after army was raised against the Prussians but, iU- 
luipped and untramed as they were, marched only to 
^eat at the hands of the expert Prussians. 
Jn the meantime, Thiers and Favre opened negotiations 



VIEWS AND OPINIONS 



with Bismarck — negotiations, no, Bismarck was pre- 
pared to dictate terms, not to discuss them. The Trochu 
government finally accepted these terms and on January 
24th, 1871, an armistice was signed, and Gambetta fled 
to Spain. 

In Paris there was much heart searching. The wealthy 
and conservative elements of the population escaped as 
best they could, especially when the Prussian artillery 

opened fire on January 5tn 
1 In October 1870 there had 



The Paris Commune of 1871 

By C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 



J 



been manifestations by the 
batallions de gauche under 
Flourens, the ex-university 
proffesor. against the par- 
leys with Bismark, and feel- 
ings had risen to such a 
point by October 31st, that 
there were the beginnings 
of a revok. The Hotel de Ville was invaded whilst the 
government was in session there, and many cries of '*Vive 
la Commune ! "; there was talk of forming a Committee 
of Public Safety. Much talk, but no decision. 
Many Meaiungs 

What did they mean by La Commune? It is to be 
doubted if many of those who cried it had any clear 
notion. It was a "mystique", a slogan, a millenium. For 
a Marxist it meant the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
For an anarchist it meant the destruction of the State, 
including the proletarian despotism; it meant the forma- 
tions of small autonomous groups which could co-operate 
where and when needful. For many Parisians it meant 
getting rid of those conservative, pro-Prussian, or bonapar- 
tist or monarchist obstructionists and fighting against the 
Prussians. For Louis Blanqui, at this time serving some 
of his 37 years in jail, and his followers it meant just 
destruction of all obstacles to that ultimate freedom out 
of which would come the earthly paradise. 

For a while nothing came of all this but talk. The 
Prussians entered Paris, took over the eastern fortifications 
and waited. A new French National Assembly was elected 
and met at Bordeaux. Thiers, once a Liberal, became 
chief minister. The Assembly was composed largely of 
provincials, and included a monarchist majority. In Paris 
the National Guard (there was the Garde Nationale mobile. 
moblots of men under 35. and the Garde Nationale S^en- 
taire, over 35) established a Federation with a Central 
Committee of control, distinct from the military control. 
They were henceforward to be known as les jederis. 
Practically all Parisian men had received rifles, mostly 
out-of-date, and ammunition; the National Guard had also 
several batteries for the defence of the city, and these were 
to be a source of trouble. They had, apparently, befen 
bought by the Parisian Guard with money collected from 
the people. 

Thiers and his government returned to Paris on March. 
16th. 1871, but not for long. An order was given for the 
above-mentioned cannon to be removed from their posi- 
tions and taken over by the Army. This the Parisians 
would not tolerate. A National Guardsman on duty was 
shot dead by the soldiers sent to take away the guns. This 
was a signal for a general call to arms of the F6d6r6s. 
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Amid rapidly growing exdtemenU Thiers and his ministers 
fled to Versailles. General Lecomte at the bead (?) of a 
brigade ordered his men to fire on the crowd. They 
refused. The F6d6r6s arrested the General and im- 
prisoned him at 6 rue des Rosiers. where he was joined 
by General Cement Thomas, ex-chief of the National 
Guard, a man who was much disliked. A mob formed 
and, despite the efforts of the guard, dragged away the 
two generals and shot them. This was the signal for the 
dvil war. 
FormatioBs of tbe Commones 

Ten days later, on March 28th, the Paris Commune 
was formed by democratic vote; it was just a parliament 
to l^slate and accomplish municipal freedoms, similar to 
our County Councils. 

Other Conmiunes, similarly municipal coundls, were 
formed about the same tune at Lyons, Marseilles, Nar- 
bonne, Toulouse and St. Etienne. They were all crushed 
by the military in a few days. 

The military situation in Paris was roughly thus. The 
Prussians held the eastern defences. TTie Thiers govern- 
ment, or the Versaillais as they were called, were attacking 
along the western edge of the dty. The western parts 
were also the richer quarters, inhaUted largely by sympa- 
thisers with the Versaillais, many of whom had left before 
the siege or left hurriedly following the example of the 
Thiers ministry. The Government held the dominating 
fort of Mont VaHrien, from which they could bomhsuxl 
the city at will. 

The Commune held out for two months. There was no 
lack of bravery; but there was no one man capable of 
command, no real leader acceptable to all. In the first 
week Flour^s was captured and slau^tered. One by 
one the forts held by the F6d6r6s were taken. On 
May 21st the Versaillais entered the city and then ensued 
La Semaine Sanglante, the Week of Blood. In every street 
the Parisians built up barricades and fought to the end. 
Some of the barricades were held by women only. Hie 
soldiery shot every man, woman or child they could catch, 
including some of their own side. The communards in 
fury shot all their prisoners and set fire to every building 
that the soldiery did not leave in flames. The hideous 
nightmare finished in a strange battle among the tomb- 
stones in the great cemetery of Pfere-Lachaise. It is 
estimated that 25,000 died in those few days. 

According to the victors the communards (who called 
themselves communeux — the ending -ard is abusive) 
were beasts of indescribable habits. In truth they were 
not. Despite the bombardment there reigned a happy 
serenity. Rationing was well organised, though there was 
a shortage of meat. Supplies were cut off from the west, 
but could be obtained from the east, for the Prussians 
were neutral in this dvil war. Concerts were hdd almost 
daily, some for the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
the fallen f€d6T€s. The schools were kept running and 
even a new school established for girls; and, of course, 
hospitals. As for newspapers, they multiplied endlessly, 
and their editorials were lyrical. There seemed to be no 
awareness of the imminent catastrophe. The Freemasons 
(Grand Orient and also freethinkin^ proceeded in solemn 
procession, Imnners flying, grave music playing, to tbe line 
of battle and placed their banners in the most exposed 
spots. 

Much to his astonishment, Bradlaugh was requested by 
the Gambetta government to come to France and act as 
intermediary between the Commune and Thiers; the terms 
he was empowered to offer were cleariy set out. He 
received this request as he was about to set out for a 
.ourse of lectures in Scotland. Instead he took the train 



for Dover. At Calais he was arrested by order of U 
Thiers minister^ Jides Favfe, and taken to Boutogne, wla 
he was detained under a" guard of three policemen. Tk 
next morning he was accused of presiding over a meetii 
in Hyde Pari^ in favour of the Commune, which he M 
not done; of stirring up revolution in Prussia, where k 
had never been, and tokl he was a rallying point fordai 
gerous men. Tel^raphing to Jules Favre, he receivedi 
reply that he was to leave France without delay, wU 
he did. After the fall of the Commune he again hif 
occasion to visit Paris, and was again arrested at Calais 
but after three days' detention was allowed to contiouebi 
journey. The Calais Commissary showed him tbe order 
(which had not been cancelled) that Mr Bradlai^ to 
to be prevented from entering Paris at any price. 

Many of the communards who escaped from Paris after 
May 28th, 1871, came to London. As they were destitute. 
Bradlaugh gave a series of lectures, the proceeds of wind 
were handed to the treasurer of La Fraiernelle, the sodetj 
which these unfortunates formed for their mutual beodii 
A mean lie was circulated in the London press that tbe 
refugees had refused to accept anything from BradlaugL 

The Commune will not be forgotten. K the Freai 
Revolution of eighty years earlier was a great step for»^ 
for Uberte, Egditi, Fraterrdti, it was the bourgwisie 
which mostly benefited. The Cbmmune, though it felled 
disastrously, was yet a step forward for the woridi? 
classes. 



Boozers 

By DBMS COBELL 

Alcoholics Anonymous was founded at Arkon, Ohio 
USA, in 1935 by two staunch members of the Oxford 
Group Oater known as Moral Re-Armament — w 
organisation I examined critically in The FREEiHiMtti 
28/2/64). They built AA on a dual principle: dcpefr 
dence on "life-changing" techniques adopted from tbe 
Oxford Group, and the theory that alcoholism occurs odI} 
in a particular allergic condition. Expert opinions da) 
the validity of both premises. ReUgious convcrsioa 
although possible, is not a practical method of trtaiiis 
alcohoUsm; AA only appeals to those who arc abk » 
swallow its pseudo-religious atmosphere, and gio>^ 
accounts of past excesses, which AA members love S) 
indulge in at their meetings, over cups of tea. F'^* 
more, their theory of alcoholic alkrgy is compkw} 
unscientific. These views, plus counsel towards a fute 
understanding of our fellow creatures are expressed in i 
recent book. Alcoholism, by Neil Kessel and Hfltf! 
Walton (Penguin, 4s.). 

Alcohol is a useful agent in promoting people's ahfl^ 
to socialise; inhibition is reduced and tension rdfieved. w 
the speed of reactions is also slowed down. TeetotiBcft 
who form only 30 per cent of Britain's population ^ 
very suspicious of the beneficial effects of afcohok W 
almost everyone, drinker or abstainer, concurs in cc^ 
of the drunkard or alcoholic. Anyone who drinks okwP 
alcohol will eventually become drunk, but its addictne 
powers are minute by comparison with opium. The j*t 
played by alcohol in artistic development, for cxampkf 
Brendan Behan or Dylan Thomas, is questioned scveidj 
by these authors. 

In 1952 the World Health Oiganisation described ik^ 
holies as "those excessive drinkers >?^iose dq)cndeooc * 
alcohol has attained such a degree that they sbowaooOff- 
(Concluded on page 412) 
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The Five Saints of Leicester 

By F. A. RIDLEY 



AGAIN recently had the pleasure of addressing the oldest 
ecular society in England, the Leicester Secular Society. 

do not think that there can be any radical platform in 
jreat Britain that has had so long and distinguished a list 
)f speakers since the official opening of the Secular Hall 
m March 6th, 1881, an occasion adorned by the presence 
ind oratory of Charles Bradlaugh, G. J. Holyoake and 
)ther Secularists and Freethinkers of the period. Nor do 

recall any of the (by this time innumerable) halls in 
vhich I have myself either spoken or been present that 
)reserves so weU the (for want of a better term) atmo- 
;pfaere of the early radical and pioneering days of the 
English Secular movement, as does the Leicester Secular 
iaU in Humberstone Gate. If one were inclined to sub- 
oibe to the dubious mystique of occultism, one could 
Jmost believe that the ghosts of Robert Owen and 
J. J. Holyoake still hovered over the Secular Hall. For 
)oth these great pioneers were closely associated with the 
)rigins of seculansm in Leicester; to be sure the descrip- 
ive term "secularism** was itself coined by G. J. HolyosJce 
ind in the self -same year, 1853, that the name, the 
^cester Secular Society, was first officially used. 

That learned historian and former secretary of the 
Bicester Secular Society, the late F. J. Gould, informs 
IS in his official History of the Leicester Secular Society 
hat some kind of an organised secular and radical move- 
nent had been in existence in Leicester since the French 
devolution. Indeed, the Revolution Cub ante-dated that 
rvenU for it was founded in 1785 in order to commemorate 
William lU and the Glorious Revolution of 1688-9. And 
he present Society dates back uninterruptedly to 1853, 
hirteen years before the official foimdation of the National 
Secular Society. 

The Leicester Secular Society is certainly the oldest 
lecular society in Great Britain and if there is an older 
)ne anywhere in the world, we have not yet been made 
iware of it. 

The most arresting, not to say intriguing, adjunct of the 
low eighty-four-year-old hall is to be found in the five 
)usts which surmount the entrance. If one were disposed 
owards religious analogy, one would almost be inclined 
term them the patron saints of the honourable building 
)ver which they preside. But were we to make (at first 
aght tempting) comparison, the result would be somewhat 
:urious; perhaps, indeed, incongruous would be the more 
ipt and accurate description. For the views held and 
lisseminatol by these five eminent persons throughout the 
rourse of their earthly pilgrimages were, to put it mildly, 
iissimilar. They are : Jesus, Robert Owen, Thomas 
i^aine, Socrates and Voltaire; surely about as composite a 
juintet as could be found on any building of any kind in 
3reat Britain. 

Let me proceed to examine this sacred assembly in 
nore appropriate detail. (1) Jesus — a Jew (or a god) : 
jrobabfe date, if any, first century AD; professional 
cvivalist (previously worked as a carpenter); executed by 
?ontius Pilate and rose again on the third day. Present 
posthumous) occupation — Second Person of the Trinity. 
2) Owen. Robert — English (or rather Welsh). Socialist, 
\theist and Utopian. Bom and died in Newtown. Mont- 
gomery, North Wales (1770-1858). May perhaps be 
ermed the founder of British Socialism, as also of the 
Leicester Secular Society, and as such visited Leicester 
md lectured there. (3) Paine, Thomas (1732-1809) — 



bom in Thetford and died in USA. English republican, 
radical and anti-Christian Deist and biblical critic. Took 
part in three major Revolutions, in America, France and 
England — the last of which failed to ignite despite his 
efforts. Prindpal published works : The Age of Reason 
and The Rights of Man. Corresponded with Leicester 
(Cf F. J. Gould, p. 47), but never apparently visited it. 
(4) Socrates — Greek philosopher; bom and died (judi- 
cially murdered) in Athens, 5th century BC. Career and 
character at least partly legendary and due to his pupil 
Plato, who recorded (or invented?) his teaching. For 
example, the two contemporary accounts of Socrates by 
his pupils, Plato and Xenophon, differ considerably as do 
the extant biographies of Jesus. According to Plato. 
Socrates was a Deist and perhaps the first philosopher to 
formulate a rational defence of human inmiortality. May, 
perhaps, like his pupil be termed a Christian before 
Christ, as Nietszche described Plato. (5) Voltaire (real 
name Arouet). French writer, wit, critic and probably 
best known as a satirical writer. (1695-1778.) Bom and 
died in France. Was for long an exile in Switzerland. 
Outspoken critic of both the Catholic Church and the 
French feudal ancien regime. Best known work, Candide, 
a satire on the philosophy of Liebniz. A Deist, resided 
in England for some time and wrote a book on the 
English, Letters on the English. 

Such, in briefest outline, are the "five saints" of 
Leicester. Evidently they form a pretty heterogeneous 
quintet : a Jewish preacher, a Welsh socialist, an English 
radical, a Greek philosopher, and a French satirical writer. 
Surely no institution was ever placed under such an 
eminent and eminently varied set of patrons. 

The first question that must occur to the visitor to the 
Secular Hall in Humberstone Gate is, why Jesus? Owen, 
Paine and Voltaire are all in the (if one may employ such 
a contradictory term) the orthodox radical tradition. Even 
Socrates (at least to those not too well-versed in the evolu- 
tion of Greek philosophy) might conceivably pass as a 
Humanist; after all, even Voltaire and Paine were Deists 
and believers in a personal God and in human immortality. 
But Jesus? What has the Carpenter of Nazareth (or stiD 
less, the Second Person of the Trinity) to do with the 
oldest secular society in Great Britain? To answer this 
I turn to the well-documented pages of the late F. J. Gould. 
After describing the erection and opening of the present 
Secular Hall in 1881 he tells us : "In the carved capitals 
of the five stone pillars which carry the front on the ground 
storey are to be read the names of Socrates, Jesus, Voltaire, 
Thomas Paine and Robert Owen, and in corresponding 
niches above are placed terra cotta busts of these per- 
sonages modelled by A. L. Vago." 

So far, so good. But still, why Jesus? Here, Mr Gould 
comes directly to our assistance, for he proceeds to inform 
us as if in anticipation of our legitimate astonishment : 
"It is not to be supposed that the five worthies com- 
memorated in the series of busts are chosen as the supreme 
teachers of Secular doctrine. They stand in a general way 
for wholesome criticism, for revolt against pretensions and 
for endeavours after a happier social environment. They 
are types of great moral and intellectual activities." 

No doubt the above expiration is sufficiently satisfac- 
tory as re^uxls four of the five Leicester "saints"; but 
again, what about the fifth? What moral and intellectual 
(Concluded on page 416) 
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" When Paul Tillich died the number of eminent Ameri- 
can theologians was reduced to one — Reinhold Niebuhr," 
we were told, and on December 8th, the BBC presented 
another discussion about him between Sir E. Boyle, MP, 
the Rev. D. Jenkins and Canon R. Preston. The result 
was really quite amusing. Of course Neibuhr was a 
thorough Christian, but he was not really a theologian. In 
fact, nobody would call him even a biblical scholar. The 
two reverend gentlemen, as well as Sir Edward Boyle, 
thought he could properly be called a "secular Christian", 
or a "Christian Secularist." And a speech by Niebuhr 
himself, suggested such a confusion. 

• 
A South African parson has actually "outlawed" dear 
old Santa Claus (or Father Christmas), on the grounds 
that he is "un-Christian" and "un-Africaans" (Evening 
News, 30/11/65) which is perfectly true. In fact, the 
Rev. W. A. Jooste claims he is a survival of Paganism and 
"detracts from the proper reverence of Christmas." Again 
the parson is right, but so long as there is a Christmas 
there will be a Santa Gaus. After all, can anyone imagine 
"our Blessed Lx)rd" sUthering down a sooty chimney with 
a heavy load on his back, fuU of presents for the kiddies? 
It's almost blasphemy to think about it ! 

it 

We learn from the South London Press (19/11/65) the 
ruling of a doctor who was asked by the Rev. F. Bull of 
St. Paul's, Heme Hill, whether the communion cup, as it 
passed from mouth to mouth, made some of the drinkers 
of the Holy Wine think of poisonous germs. "There's no 
malice in chalice" was the finding. After all, it would be 
a bit thick to learn you could catch some ailment or disease 
when drinking the Blood of Jesus. In fact, we were told, 
there is greater risk of infection from merely talking to 
some people, than in eating the flesh of Jesus, or drinking 
his blood at the altar table. So that's that ! 

• 
And coming again for the 1583rd time to the momentous 
problem as to whether Jesus did or did not die on the 
Cross (Evening News, 20/1 1/65) a research anthropolopst, 
Dr M. Hamer, "believes that Christ may not have died 
after all". It was certainly possible for Jesus to seem to 
die after taking vinegar, or a drug made from the man- 
drake. 

• 
The mandrake is mentioned in Genesis, though it requires 
an ardent believer to connect Jesus not dying on the cross 
with the plant just for this reason. However, Jesus dther 
did or did not die on the cross. It's just as simple as that. 
But if he did not die on the cross this makes the Ascension 
perfectly feasible. Jesus came into the world as the result 
of a miracle; why, then, is there anything wrong with 
another miracle helping him out of it — as we believe was 
contended by Thomas Paine? 



FORUM 

RELIGION IN THE SCHOOL' 

Alliance Hall, Caxton Street, London, S.W.I, Tuesday, 
fanuary 18th. 1%6 7.45 p.m. Speakers include Emest 
\rmstrong MP, R. Gresham Cooke MP, David Tribe. 
Written questions to the organisers: National Secular 
Society, 103 Borough High Street, London, S£.l. 
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able mental disturbance or interference with their 
and bodily health, their interpersonal relations and thd 
smooth social and economic functioning; or who show tii 
prodromal signs of such developments." There is a vai 
difference between a heavy drinker and an akobolq 
although the dividing line may be crossed easily. Ako 
holies are addicted, but they do not suflfer withdia*" 
symptoms in the same manner as addicts to other dn^ 
do. 

The psychiatric disturbances found in alcohoKcs are dt: 
always the same, and the cause of alcoholism varies enor- 
mously from one person to another. Alcoholism is familial 
in certain instances, but there is also strong evidence to 
show that children brought up by rigid, puritanical ta- 
totallers drink excessively later in life, as an act of 
rebellion. 

Alcoholics Anonymous only caters for a certain tvpe of 
alcoholic; the authors of this excellent study write, ^Hbs 
narrow approach does a serious disservice." Alcoholisffl 
affects the families of sufferers to a great extent, and 
unfortunately it is often considered in the wrong Hgbi 
Medical practitioners do not always see the importaooe 
of effective treatment; they often advise the patient to 
"pull himself together" ! Treatment of alcoholism b 
frequently not contemplated until physical disorders mani- 
fest themselves as a result of alcoholic poisoning. 

Each alcoholic has his own history, and although the 
physical disorders, such as anorexia and gastritis or bter 
cirrhosis of the liver and delirium tremens (DTs), may be | 
the first to present, the doctor must regsird psychiatric 
treatment on a more personal basis. This book gives 
details of the modern treatment of alcoholian with anta- 
buse, and stresses the importance of psychotherapy during 
the follow-up stage after the patient's initial treatment is 
hospital. It deplores the facile reliance on the good offices 
of Alcoholics Anonymous in caring for the patient after 
discharge. Unfortunately, the final result of treatment t> 
often poor; the adjustments required of the patimt and Ibs 
relatives are frequently ensnared with difficulties uneasy 
to overcome. Many alcoholics despair and comniit 
suicide. 

There is insufficient medical education for doctors on 
the subject of alcoholism. The advances that have bees 
made in treating the condition are few, and have only been 
made within specialised units; treatment at most mental 
hospitals still remains largely custodial. A Qisarierb 
Journal of Studies in Alcoholism has been published at 
Yale School of Alcoholic Studies to encoimter this dis- 
interest. The authors believe that too much confidence 
has been placed upon a few successful case histories issued 
by such bodies as Alcoholics Anonymous, who offer w 
statistics about the general success of their woric. 

The evangelistic fervour of AA produces a reliaoce 
upon the organisation as great as many already felt fe 
drink itself! The authors make few constructive pro- 
posals to prevent the condition occurring, they pin their 
faith on hopes for better treatment in the future, bm 
recommend increased taxation of spirits as a half-w 
measure. This might help to prevent accidents whidi siff- 
round the approaching Christmas season, as a result d 
drunken driving. Spirit drinking reached the hi^ie^ peat 
for forty years in 1963 and the average family speB& 
13s. 6d. a week on alcoholic beverages in this counts 
Remembering this, there is little room for hypooisy ! 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

'terns for insertion in this column must reach THE freethinebr 
office at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Bdinburgh Branch NSS (The Mound) — Sunday afternoon and 
evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

London Branches — Marble Arch and North London: (Marble 
Arc^). Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. L. Ebury and C. E. 
Wood. 
(Tower Hill), livery Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

Manchester Branch NSS (Piatt I^elds). Sunday, 3 pjn.: Messrs. 
Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoria StnMt), 8 pjn.: 
Messrs. Coluns, Woodcxkx, and others. 

Merseyside Branch NSS (Pierhead) — Meetings: Wednesdays, 
1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 p.m. 

M^ottinghaoo Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 
1 p.m.: T. M. Mosley. 



Notes and News 

The second oration at the closing of the Cbuncil was also 
"apparently written by the Pope" (The Guardian, 9/12/65) 
but spoken in French by various cardinals told the 
world's rulers that the (Zliurch "asks of you only liberty. 
The liberty to believe and to preach her faith, the freedom 
to love her God and serve him." It told " the intellectuals 
that your paths are never foreign to ours "; and the artists 
that *'If you are friends of genuine art, you are our 
friends." Women were no doubt pleased to hear that 
" The hour is coming, in fact, has come, when the vocation 
of women is being achieved with fullness." Whether it 
helped the poor, the sick and suffering to know that the 
Church's suffering was ** increased at the thought that it is 
not within our power to bring you bodily help, nor the 
lessening of your physical sufferings," we can't say. 



In the past, the speech continued, there have been 
**r^rettable misunderstandings" between the C!hurch and 
the working man, which have '^maintained a spirit of 
mistrust and lack of understanding between us." Today, 
the worker was informed, " the hour of reconciliation has 
sounded," and the Cbuncil invited him " to celebrate this 
hour without suspicion." How naive can you get? 



The Vatican Secretariat of State is reported, however, to 
be initiating a new "opening out" phase towards the Com- 
munist coimtries (The Observer, 12/12/65), and a papal 
visit to Poland is contemplated for next May. Mgr 
C^asaroli, the Pope's special envoy to East Europe, will 
go to Warsaw in January to prepare for the papal visit 
and to lay the ground for an agreement with the Polish 



Government similar to that reached between the Holy See 
and Hungary. But Cardinal Wyszynski, the Primate of 
Poland, is expected to be away in Rome during Mgr 
CasaroU's mission. The (Cardinal is a particularly obstinate 
man — "a considerable personaUty" is the Observer's 
euphemism — and well out of the way when tactfulness and 
diplomacy are called for. 

• 

Roman Catholics may not know whether they can 
officially use contraceptives, but they have at least the 
Pope's permission to eat meat on Christmas Eve and New 
Year's Eve, which both fall on Fridays. A papal authoris- 
ation reported by Renter on December 10th, permitted 
bishops to dispense their flocks from both fasting and ab- 
stinence on the two days. Our readers require no such 
dispensation and we have no power to grant it anyway. 
We must content ourselves with wishing them a merry 
Christmas, Yuletide, or whatever name they care to give 
to the Winter Solstice. 

• 

An open-air ceremony in St. Peter's Square marked the 
end of the Vatican Council during which, we are told, the 
Roman C!atholic Church came to terms with the modern 
world. Pope Paul was carried into the square on his 
portable throne, following a procession of 2,000 bishops 
clad in their special white conciliar robes and mitres. The 
Holy Father celebrated mass and delivered an oration; 
a second speech was then deUvered by other bishops " in 
the name of the Council." The Pope's own speech in 
Italian, referred especially to those " brothers who are 
unjustly detain^ in silence, in oppression, and in the de- 
privation of legitimate and sacred rights owed to every 
honest man." But the "brothers" in question did not, 
we suspect, include those " unjustly detained " by such 
regimes as the Spanish and Portuguese — regimes which 
Pope Paul could particularly influence, if he so desired. 



The Polish Roman C!athotic Church has been strongly 
criticised by Zycie Warszawy for sending an invitation to 
West German bishops to visit Poland next year on the 
occasion of the thousandth anniversary of Polish C!hristi- 
anity. The newspaper accused the hierarchy of failing to 
inform the Polish Ambassador in Rome of the invitation, 
which was extended during the Vatican Council; it stated 
that Cardinal Wyszinsky, Archbishop Kominek and Bishop 
Machowski visited the Ambassador after announcing the 
invitation to the West German press, but did not tell him 
about it (The Guardian, 1 1 / 12/65). " Who are the C:atho- 
Uc bishops to whom the message has been addressed?" the 
newspaper asked. "They are the bishops who, together 
with the Bonn Government support the policy of revision- 
ism and question our border on the Oder, Neisse and 
Baltic Sea. They include people who, in the time of 
Hitlerism, sided with the brown-shirted regime and blessed 
the German Wehrmacht marching against Poland." 
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Was This Trdhslatiori Really Necessary? 



By OTTO WOLFGANG 



Tutankhamen, Christiane Desroches-Noblecourt, a Penguin Book, 
price 12s. 6<i. (first published 1963.) 

A NEW publication dealing with the most amazing period 
in the history of the most amazing people of Antiquity — 
the Ancient Egyptians — is, I thmk, superfluous unless it 
can add somethmg new to solve the riddles posed by the 
Amarnan period. And on this score I am sorry I have to 
answer the question in the title in the n^ative. To rehash, 
once again, the story of the discovery of the Tomb of 
Tut-'ankh-Amon with its unique treasures was, at least in 
this country, not necessary. Hardly smything is known 
about the short reign of this young king, and the little we 
do know or presume to know hinges on too many question 
n^arks in the life of the founder of the Tell al-*Amarna 
heresy — Akhen-Aten or Ikhn-aton — and these riddles 
have been left unsolved in the book. Worse even, many 
quite plausible theories of late have been disr^arded 
because they come from scholars who have not qualified 
as Egyptologists. And yet, one could publish a fescinating 
book on how many important discoveries were made by 
amateurs just because of their ability to think along non- 
conventional lines. 

The definitive value of this paperback lies in its illustra- 
tions, in particular its 32 colour plates. They really are 
gorgeous. 

The photographic reproduction of nature is not art; the 
real artist must abstract until merely the essence of what 
he wants to represent is left. The ancient Egyptians, start- 
ing from their hieroglyphic script, were past masters in 
this art of fundamental simplification. The Amarnan 
period, however, shows already the influ^ce of Hellenic 
realism, and the marriage of these two tendencies riders 
the art production of this period particularly touching. 

This goes also for the famous hymn to Aten, ascribed 
to Ikhnaton,* which gave rise to the romantic nonsense of 
his being a monotheistic reformator. But as said before, 
he is the kingpin of our understanding of the whole period 
— and he is the person we as Freethinkers would be most 
interested in. And just in this respect the text is very dis- 
appointing. The questions are being put and left un- 
resolved; however, despite the author's frequent admission 
that she does not know the answers, she deliberately makes 
her choice and goes on from there. So for instance she 
says that the "'highly-controversial question of a possible 
co-regency*' (of Amenophis III and IV) remains a 
stumbling block and quite uncertain — yet she goes on 
and builds on this submission her whole story. Even more 
doubtful are the family relations which are treated as if 
they were established. 

The 19th century educationalist, Pestalozzi, already 
taught that our mainspring is self-interest, even in the 
good-doer. (This in part explains the survival of religion 
even in Socialist countries, because of the expectation of 
some reward.) To take an up-to-date example : all 
preaching about integration is of no avail, unless you can 
show that the acceptance of immigrants serves points of 
self-interest. 

All the conjectures about the idealistic aims of Ameno- 
phis IV, the Ikhnaton, are off the point, as I tried to show 
m a previous article (in the Humanist of May, 1958). 
Aten worship had existed long before the Ikhnaton and 

♦ To flatter their oriental despots, court poets used to ascribe their 
-^t works to their own ruler. We have raany similar instances 
m India, Judaea, etc. (e.g. Solomon). 



the older Amenophis had already strongly favoured it; like 
the "Investiture Contest" between the German Emperor 
(Henry IV) and the Pope Gregory VII it was in fact a 
quarrd about spheres of influence and their spoils. Tbe 
haggling that went on between Pius XI and Xn and Hitler 
was a more recent case in point. Since about the middle 
of 12th dynasty the power of the kings had decreased in 
Egypt, while that of the Theban priesthood had grown 
beyond all proportions. There is no competidon amoog 
pagan gods; but the Aten (sun globe) was something of an 
outsider, so it was chosen as a ramblock to dispose tbe 
mighty god of Thebes, Amon. 

Nowhere in the whole book is mentioned the fact that 
Thebes was the name given by the Greeks to a cit\ 
properly called UASET (the No-Amon of the Bible). And 
this — in connection with the oddity of a sphinx in a Gitd 
legend — gave Immanuel Velikovsky the idea which he 
plausibly developed in his book, Oedipus and Akhnaton 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, London, 1960), namely that Ikhnaton 
was the historical prototype of the Oedipus story (see my 
comments in the Humanist of April, 1963). It seems that 
Amenophis Junr. had been abroad before suddenly appear- 
ing to claim the throne. Then Amenophis Sen. died and 
his queen ruled from Ikhnaton's Aten-city, whereupon his 
favourite queen, Nefertete, mysteriously disappeared. Far 
from keeping his incestuous relations with his moth^ quiet, 
the mad king had bas-reliefs cut showing him in more or 
less compromising attitudes with Tiyi, who bore Urn a 
dau^ter. At the same time he raped aU his duUrta 
starting with Smenkh-ka-Re (whom our author conaders 
his brother). When the tomb of the latter was found, the 
discoverer was amazed that the mummy had an apparently 
feminine pelvis; but at least in this connection our amhoir 
admits that the corpse had heem given the attitude pre- 
served for the burial of royal concubines. 

Velikovsky's theory can even explain why Smenkhare 
was hastily and untidily buried whilst all the treasures vest 
to Tuntankhamen; with him everything seems to fall into 
line and the least one could have expected from a bter 
writer was to deal with this book in one way or anothH 
EvCT more inexcusable perhaps is her omission ol die 
observable fact of Ikhnaton's bodily deformity throu^ 
progressive lipodystrophy. The 1930 British Museum 
Guide to the Egyptian Collection already stated that 
Ikhnaton probably was "a pathological subject, h>i»- 
nervous, and with an irritable brain . . . while at the sainc 
time his body degenerated. It is more than probable thai 
he died mad ... his daughters were made by an absurd 
flattery to look almost as grotesque as he; it was court 
fashion to admire the royal ugliness and imitate it." 

NO FAIRY TALE 

The tendency to over-emphasise Christmas as the dtaU- 
ren's festival sometimes hides the meaning of it for aduL 
says Canon George Lamb, Rector of Whickham. 

He writes in his parish magazine that it is vitally nec- 
essary that we should learn that Christmas is no fairy tak. 

"The festival of Christmas takes its meaning and tk 
reason for its existence from the Christian doctrine erf tk 
incarnation,^' he says. 

"This is the teaching that God has entered into our ^^ 
life and shared all the experiences of which we are af^ 
able." 

— Newcastle Evening Chronicle — {II 11 1 65) 
Sounds suspiciously like a fairy tale to us. Canon, 
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A Billy Graham Reverie 

By F. H. SNOW 



[ HAVE never seen BiUy Graham in the flesh, and probaUy 
lever will, so avafled myself of the opportunity of watching 
I film of a great meeting of his at Lx)s Angeled Stadium, In 
fae United States. The church hall in which the film was 
ihown was full, the audirace, as usual with religious meet- 
ngs, mainly comprising the feminine sex. My home town 
)f Folkestone would serai to have had small contact with 
iceptical views, like most provincial places, and the size of 
he attendance and the revermt singing of the hymns did 
lot surprise me. The audience was an obviously church- 
;oing one, and the BiUy Graham Crusade can have profited 
ittle from the show, save in the way of cash. 

That goes, probably, for most of the American evan- 
gelist's meetings, to which, drawn by the man's notoriety, 
he religious and merely curious flock. It is unlikely that 
3raham's efforts, over all the years of his ministry, have 
^ected any appreciable change in the vast society at whidi 
lis eloquence has been directed. If he has caused ripples 
>n its surface, they have had a brief existence. He fails to 
^light up" more than a infinitesimal proportion of the 
dinners on his own continent, and remains but a name in 
he world he so urgendy wishes to redeem. 

And yet, what a preacher he is ! The word is inam>ro- 
>riate to him. As I watched the film in that church hall, 
le impressed hunself upon me as a great personality. He 
s alive as I think few people are. His eyes gleamed with 
nfectious optimism as, with animated gestures, he talked 
o his great audience, turning to all parts of the assemblage. 
^is tones were very clear and strong, his words gram- 
natical and well-conceived. In spite of his energetic 
notions and rapidity of speech, there was nothing sugges- 
ive of the ranter about him, and he conveyed the illusion 
>f addressing himself to one personally. 

For the short while that I listened to his recorded voice, 
)illy spoke almost non-stop, interestingly, appealingly, 
Joquently. With an open Bible in one hand, to which he 
eferred as the indubitable Word of God, he stressed its 
ilmighty author's love for His sinning children, and 
untreated his hearers to seek the glorious salvation He 
offered them. It was the usual stuff, with a vast differrace. 
Nothing could have been hecn less sermon-like than what 

heard of that address. The man's personality dominated 
t. He spoke with terrific conviction, and appeared to 
personify the happiness he advocated. I felt that, of all 
nen's lives, Billy Graham's was surely the happiest. 

Reflecting upon the film, on my way home, I was freshly 
mpressed with the American evangelist's power to in- 
[uence those unarmed with the weapons of cntical thought, 
lad I been young, my emotional self would have been 
nthralled by this master of the art of Christian propaganda 
— albeit, in my view, a sincerely artless one. It was, 
ndeed, the sincerity of Billy Graham's eloqu^ce which 
vsLS its most captivating feature, allied with the supreme 
onfidence of the smile that played about his lips. I could 
^eU imagine that to anyone ignorant of the salient weak- 
nesses of the Christian creed, or even the unintelligently 
[oubting, Graham's message would stamp itself with the 
lall-mark of truth. 

Why, thm, had not his heaven spread far beyond its 
Lucleus? With the advantage of two thousand years of 
Christian teaching, and the virtual unacquaintance of the 



masses with the sceptical viewpoint, why had not Graham's 
dynamic gospelling kindled a spiritual blaze? Bluntly 
because, having due r^ard to the modem secularisii^ 
trend, religious fervour is unnatural to the great bulk of 
humanity, especially in the western world. Even in the 
heyday of revivalism, the masses remained unkindled by 
devotional fire, and the great majority of converts became 
"damp squibs;". It is just contrary to most people's 
natures to get spiritually lit up, still more to remain so. 
The zealot is exceptional, even amongst the religiously 
emotional Catholics, who, like members of other faiths, 
are transientiy warmed and, away from the mystic influence 
of priest and church, remarkably unspiritpaL 

So the good Lord for whom Billy works has provided 
him with material almost ^itirely unsuitable for his job. 
Is it that the good Lord is content with the tepid homage 
accorded him by the aggr^ate mind? In which case 
Billy, like all the revivalists that ever were, is under a 
hallucination, which provides him with rapture, but ^ects 
littie more. If only a flame of love could sweqp the world, 
through the agency of whatever religious personality, I 
would acclaim it, though it meant perpetuation of the 
superstition of the sky god. The resultant breakdown of 
ideological hates, the outlawing of wars, the upgrading of 
the lowly, the relief of the starving and oppressed, I would 
account more important than the emancipation of humanity 
from its hoary misbeliefs. 

As man's make-up precludes the possibility of such a 
conflagration, and religious propaganda, ev«i through the 
medium of the inimitable Graham, is ineflicacious to 
deflect men's minds from narrow self-interests and cor- 
rupting engrossments to zeal for the welfare of their human 
brethren and the promotion of global peace and goodwill, 
these ideals can only be realised through secularism. 

Plainly, the world has need of a humanist crusade. The 
material which the finest religious oratory fails to set 
aglow, is potentially receptive of the sceptical viewpoint. 
The very nature that resists religious ravishment would 
readily respond to reason's appeal, if made cognisant of it 
through a great acceleration of rationalism's sedate pro- 
gress. After the first rude shodcs to their religiously- 
indoctrinated mentalities, the gwierality of people would, 
experience assures me, be intrigued by the case against 
God, and its humanitarian objectives. There would be no 
surge towards a lofty etiiical state, but the creation of a 
thinking public would bring much nearer the triumph of 
secular principles. 

Billy Graham is having a wonderful tune, blissfully blind 
to the impotence of his burning eloquence to salvationise 
society. Humanism must comprehend the full potentiality 
of its appeal. With unhindered propagation, it would find 
immense response from the truth-starved, and prove that 
the "dead horse" of old-fashioned scepticism is the live- 
liest menace to the superstitious faiths that disgrace our 
twentieth-century civilisation. 



A CHRISTMAS PRAYER 

Evening prayer of a Catholic lady 
"Blessed Lady Mary, tiiou who gavest birth without 
sinning, grant that 1 may sin without giving birth.'* 
—Swedish weekly Aktuellt (29/ 10/6! 
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THE FIVE SAINTS OF LEICESTER 

(Concluded from page 411) 

activities was Jesus responsible for? Evidently the 
Leicester Christians of 1881 vintage shared our astonish- 
ment, for Mr Gould goes on to tell us : "Of course the 
bracketing of Jesus with Freethinkers such as Voltaire, 
Paine and Owen caused much searching of hearts in the 
town." "I was considerably surpris^ and shocked," 
wrote an indignant correspondent to a local paper, "to see 
the name of Jesus in such a position, and I am altogether 
at a loss to find how the Secularists can claim him as a 
teacher and expounder of their views of life." 

This critic was not alone in his surprise. For soon after, 
a popular Leicester preacher edified his congregation with 
remarks on the five busts. The real prophets of Secu- 
larism, he averred, were Owen, Paine and Voltaire. And 
the preacher was somewhat mystified at the respect shown 
to Jesus by the Secularists. "I suppose," he said, "there 
is something in the life and teachings of Jesus which even 
in them [sic] awakens a dim perception of the beautiful 
and true." The clergyman ended his discourse by com- 
plaining that Secularism robbed man of "that truest in the 
unseen and that hope of inmiortality which is the main- 
spring of all noble endurance and work". 

This outburst was soon followed by one of an even more 
pontifical character by Canon Vaughan, a notable figure in 
Leicester religious circles. Alluding to the promoters of 
Secularism, he said : "Even if they themselves feel able 
to resist the enervated, demoralising influence involved in 
their denials or disavowals of God and immortality, and 
to live virtuous and honourable and useful lives in the 
strength of or in spite of their own agnostic principles, yet 
who can doubt what the tendencies of those denials and 
disavowals must be, and that from the new Hall in 
Humberstone Gate there wiU radiate ugly vices most 
injurious to morality amongst us." 

To this cascade of denunciation aroused presumably by 
the Secularist appropriation of Jesus, Mr Josiah Gimson, 
then President of the Society, rejoined that "Jesus enjoined 
the performance of right actions towards our fellow-men 
as our first duty and that his gospel was moral rather than 
theological and therefore secularist". 

Not a very convincing reply ! On the whole, the 
Leicester Christians would appear to have had some 
ground for their complaints. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

SUNGODS AND MESSIAHS 

Linguistically Mr. Goodman's last contribution (26/11/65), I am 
sorry to say, is a hotchpotch of half-truths and outright howlers; 
one of the worst blunders was his lumping together of theophoric 
names (such as Isa-iah) with "Messiah" (Hebr. Mdshiyakh). The 
most elemental knowledge is that a Hebrew root consists of three 
letters; therefore his playing about with la, lu, etc., doesn't mean 
a thing. The root is in one case J.H.W, and in the other the 
root is M.Sh.Kh = to smear, anoint; quite apart again from 
M.Sh.H. = to draw out, deliver (Moses). 

Further: Krishna was not an "anointed" Messiah and has 
etymologically nothing else in common with Christos but a 
similarity in sound that is accidental. Krishna has a short r/, 
hence Mr Goodman starts already from a wrong premise for kri, 
dropping altogether an explanation where the remaining -shna 
is to come in. How often must it be said; Krishna = the Dark 
One (and not a Christos). In the BhagavadgUd he reveals himself 
as the Supreme Spirit, the one God, hidden in all things but 
pervading all. When after his revelation to Arjuna he again 
assumes numan form, he says : **I cannot be seen in this [human] 
form by anyone but you [whom I have initiated]." 

Mr Goodman's derivations from Greek (chrysalis — properly 
from chrysos = gold) and latin (crux, cross — crusta — crust 



etc) are too ludicrous to be dealt with. And his infonrntaj 
about Egyptian he might have gathered from Theosophists. 

Ka is the inner person, self but the mummy = qas or (^ 
Who or what are his "Anup and Aan (or Taht-Aan)," is the lana 
to be Taueret, the hippopotamous goddess, equated with Hadk , 
the goddess of the dead in the desert? Anup is the Jadalgcii 
and a local deity of the necropolis at Abydos. Perhaps G cr 
somebody else mixed them up with the brothers Anpu and Bam 
of the lyOrbiney Papyros — the tale after which the story i 
Joseph and Potiphar's wife was modelled in the Old Tesianiei 
Agam the equation with Hermes is far fetched. 

That Egyptian Sa, Se etc, is "quite often . . . with the . . masculine 
f, like Saf, Sef . . . meaning son . . . etc" is a half-truth at best We 
have se -a = son mine; "f * is the masculine suffix of the did 
person only (derived from entuf = he). 

Otto WaRieo 

PIUS xn 

As AN answer to Mr. S. G. Knott's question to me rc Pope 
Pius XII and the Abyssinian War, I would like to cite the Mmn 
paragraph from the book of Nazareno Padellaro, Portrait ^ 
Pius Xll (Dent), page 110, where he says: 

**There are some who maintain that the Secretary of Soie 
[Cardinal Pacelli was not yet Pope] should have taken aihiotase 
of this opportimity [namely, his meeting with President Roosevelt! 
to allay the indignation of American Catholics at the Vaticas's 
conciliatory attitude in the matter of the Abyssinian War. Bn 
this is a view that has no basis ... In any case, the Vatican's 
alleged attitude of appeasement towards Fascism is a myth: Pius XI 
and Cardinal Pacelli both saw in the conquest of Abyssioia a 
spark which might ultimately cause a worldwide conflaigntioQ' | 

I think no unprejudiced and well educated man can admk { 
Mr. Knott's assertion. Pius XII was a very holy man, and a rtal 
defender of Peace, as one can see from his encyclicals. To the | 
famous two questions proposed by St. Bernard: 'What ux)aid 
knowledge do without love? What would love do without koof- 
ledge?' Pius XII used to reply: 'Love would have no e^ 
knowledge would be puffed up with pride.' ** 

G. M. Paws 
[We must be prejudiced or badly educated.-^oj 

NO DANGER? 

In ** Humanist Policy on RI" Margaret Knight uses the foUovini 
phrase "Because of the danger that ifthc child later rejects 
Christianity he may throw out the moral baby with the m)ib- 
ological bath water ..." 

What evidence is there of such a danger, seeing that practical)) 
every imbeliever has passed through such a phase with eotird) 
the opposite result? Surely the ethical codes sne herself descnbes 
as Christianity is the very thing we wish to eradicate in tbe 
rising generation. 

The Christian moral code is bad and when thrown a^^y ^ 
the mythological bath water there remains the natuial notal 
code. 

W. G. Quicu> 



OBITUARY 

Alfred Ineson who died at the age of 87 was an ardeii 
Freethinker and Socialist, an active propagandist ever <^f^ 
espouse his views with a doggedness and good humour «t)rtm 
of emulation. Literature, music and poetry (both as reader aw 
writer) were his main interests and he was also a keen follo*«r 
of "the summer game with the b^utiful name". 

Mr. Ineson had lived at Poole, but after the death of his »it« 
in October, came North to stay with relatives in Moreton, and to 
them we offer our deep sympathy. 

It was my privilege to pay tribute to the memory of p 
"happy warrior of Freethought" and to express the appctdiW" 
of the National Secular Society for his services, at the Birkenbeic 
Crematorium on December 3rd. 

W. Coui?« 

Mrs. R. Leven-Book who died recently after a long illness ^ 
been a Freethinker reader and member of the National Sccu»i 
Society for many years. She was cremated without ceremony* 
Golders Green Crematorium. 

Details of membership of the National Secular Sodcty and r^ 
quiries regarding bequests and secular funeral services may ^ 
obtained from the General Secretary, 103 Borough High Sw* 
London, S.E.I. Telephone: HOP 2717. 
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N Rome prior to the Christian era perhaps the most 

ncient religious cult was that of Janus, the two-headol 

od of time, and traditional guardian of the city from its 

Dundation, usually dated from the year 754 BC. Janus, 

fter whom the first month in our year is named, appears 

1 the annals of the Pagan mythology to have fulfiUed 

imultaneously these two principal functions. In the first 

apacity he was depicted as two-faced, with one face 

urned towards the future 

vhilst the other was turn- 

d towards the past; but 

Q his other function as 

he celestial guardian of 

lome, Janus carried the 

:eys of the Eternal City. 

rhis dual cult was, we re- 

)eat, in existence long prior [ 

the Christian era; Janus 

:iaviger (the bearer of the keys), was one of the oldest 

loman Gods. , 

rhe Christian Key Bearar 

In his well-known book. The Evolution of the Idea of 
lod. Grant Allen aptly defined Christianity as a mauso- 
eum of dead religions, for its theology represents a 
eritable museum taken from the Pagan faiths of 
mtiquity. One of the more obvious, as wdl as 
triking of these loans made by Christianity from its 
hronologically Pagan predecessors, was the spectacular 
ransformation of the Roman local god Janus into the first 
Christian pope St Peter, the traditional Prince of the 
\postles and founder of the Papacy. For Peter, like his 
*agan prototype Janus, is primarily a claviger (key bearer), 
md has inherited not only the keys of Rome, but the 
till more exalte keys of Heaven and Hell. As stated 
n the Gospel text, " Whatever thou shalt bind on earth 
hall be bound in heaven." 

It is solely in virtue of this apostolic conmiission that 
so the ecclesiastical tradition runs) Peter became the first 
K)pe and as such, exercised supreme jurisdiction over the 
iniversal Church, a supreme and infallible status that he 
las bequeathed to Ws successors. It is again solely by 
irtue of this commission of Christ to Peter that the present 
*ope, Paul VI, nineteen centuries after Peter's traditional 
irrival in Rome, still exercises the same universal hege- 
nony over the city and the world. Once take away from 
he Vatican where Peter is traditionally buried "the 
x)wer of the keys " (cf. Matthew 16, 19) and the Papacy 
IS world history recognises it, would automatically cease 
o exist. 
yb Fadng-Both-Ways 

Today it would appear that the Papacy has also inherited 
he other principal characteristic of its Pagan prototype, 
fanus the divine key bearer was also the two-faced god 
rf time, confronting simultaneously the future and the 
3ast. In a metaphysical sense at least, the present papal 
representative, Paul VI may be said to be doing just that 
in his recent announcement of the prospective canonisation 
3f his two immediate predecessors. Pope Pius XII (1939-58) 
and John XXIH (1958-63). For not only in their per- 
sonal characters and social antecedents (Pius was a Roman 
aristocrat whilst John was of humble peasant origin), but 



VIEWS AND OPINIONS 



The Pope With Two Faces 

By R A. RIDLEY 



even more fundamentally in their respective papal roles 
and mental outlooks these two Popes were about as 
diametrically opposed as any two could be within the 
common tradition of the Papacy. 

Pius was the ultra-Conservative pro-Fascist Pope who 
(as Cardinal Pacelli) in 1929 signed the notorious Lateran 
Treaty with Mussolini, and later coUaborated with Hitler 
and turned a blandly incomprehending ear to the appalling 

crime of genocide system- 
I atically applied by his Nazi 
I allies in their concentration 
camps and gas chambers. 
I Pius XII was, to paraphrase 
j Lord Macaulay, the hope of 
I the stem and unbending 
I "Tories," the medievally- 
1 minded traditionalists in the 
Roman Curia. It can, wc 
imagine, to be taken for granted that had the Pacelli regime 
still been in existence under either Pius himself or a like- 
minded successor, the present Vatican Council would 
never have been held and the present ecclesiastical New 
Deal and New Look would never have been heard of. 
These, like the Vatican Council itself, were the work 
of Pope John XXni, who seems to have met with bitter 
opposition from the entourages of his predecessor and 
from traditionalists like Cardinal Ottaviani in the Roman 
Curia, when he announced his original progranmie of 
reform to be implemented by the Second Vatican Council. 
From the above facts, it is surely clear that the two 
Popes now apparently due for canonisation stood at 
mutuaUy opposmg poles of the ecclesiastical universe : 
Pius as the most die-hard of traditionalists in every sphere; 
John as the most liberal pope and comprehensive ecclesias- 
tical reformer in the modem annals of Papacy. Yet the 
career-diplomatist, Montini (Paul VI) is apparently about 
to raise both Popes simultaneously to the celestial hier- 
archy; no doubt in conformity with the evangelical injunc- 
tion to combine the wisdom of the serpent with the 
harmlessness of the dove. 
Rival Parties and Popes 

Too many critics of the Church of Rome tend to take 
at their face value the grandiose claims to undeviating con- 
sistency and to monolithic uniformity that a certain type 
of Catholic apologist is so prone to assert. In actuality, 
of course, like every other organisation, Rome has always 
had contending factions and rival ideologies contending 
for supremacy. There have been many such intemal con- 
flicts in the course of the long evolutions of the Vatican. 
Conspicuous examples which come to mind are the long 
and bitter stmggles that marked both the Councils of Trent 
(mid- 16th century) and the First Vatican Council in 1869- 
70 (over in particular the then novel dogma of papal 
infallibility). As one of the most acute of recent critical 
students of modem Catholicism, Leo. H. Lehmann, him- 
self an ex-priest, has commented: there have always been 
two rival parties in the Church of Rome, what we may 
perhaps cdl generically the conservative, and the liberal; 
standing respectively for the intransigent conservatism 
combined with a totalitarian attitude towards the secular 
world (ecclesiastical Fascism — ^the original type) and a 
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readiness to move with the times and to compromise with 
the outside world. 

These opposing points of view have often struggled 
bitterly at general councils and at papal conclaves, where 
liberal popes like Benedict XIV (to whom Voltaire dedi- 
cated a play) and Leo XIII alternated with die-hard 
reactionaries like the three ineffable Piuses — X, XI, Xn. 
But it may be reasonably doubted whether there has ever 
been such a bitter and far-reaching conflict within the 
Church as has been raging at the Vatican ever since the 
accession of Pope John and his decision to recall the 
Vatican Council. 

Let us be clear about this matter. Both Pacelli and 
Roncalli as the successive rulers of the greatest and most 
ubiquitous totalitarian power in recorded human annuls 
were united in their determination to maintain and to 
augment the world-power of Rome. Upon that score 
there wHL be no r^ disagreement between these two 
prospective saints when they enter Heaven ! But when we 
turn from ends to means, from strat^ to tactics, thdr 
terrestrial policies were sharply dissimilar. For whilst 
Pius pursued an ultra-traditionalist policy, allying the 
before his election, which he probably owed to that fact). 



Church with the anden regime and the Fascist couols' 
revolution (he was the German expert of the Vatici 
Pope John recognised the current force of the winds i 
change as irresistible, and went to hitherto unbeaid 
lengths at Rome in order to compromise with them. 

As and when viewed in the perq)ectives of wM: 
history, both these Popes sought to save and to streqgtki 
thdr Qiurch, but by sharply opposing strat^y and tactb 
If , in the phraseology of Dialectical Materialism, Phisvii 
the '"thesis", John represented his "'anti-thesis''. Not 
apparently their successor, the ex-diplomat Montioi is to 
effect the resulting "synthesis'* by canonising both Popes 
simultaneously. 

So far there have been comparatively few papal saints 
no doubt due to the fact that the average pope is an ad- 
ministrator and man of affairs (and as such coogemal to 
the Roman bureaucracy) rather than one conspicuoDs b 
learning and /or sanctity. Actually, the best popes ^ 
popes, very rarely become saints; this distinction is 
reserved for bigoted morons like Pius X (1903-14), fkc 
was canonised recently. So Pius and John are not Ekek 
to meet many of their predecessors in the ranks of tk 
heavenly hierarchy. 



Christianity: Early Derivations 
and Future Intentions 

By GILLIAN HAWTIN 



The earliest Christian churches (to use a small "c" for 
separated isolated communities), or the eariy Christian 
Church (if you prefer a big "C"), arose within the cradle 
of the pax Romana of the highly developed civilisation of 
the Empire of the Caesars. Though this was barbarous 
and oppressive in many ways, it sbould not be forgotten 
how high were its achievements in others; not only in 
material forms, such as architecture, but, for example, in 
legal organisation and administration. The Roman Empire 
fostered civic virtik; and when the small, secret Christian 
communities emerged from the catacombs it was by 
making use of the external apparatus of the Roman 
Empire that it at last began to make rapid headway. 

You may believe, of course, that God prepared the 
Roman Empire as the vehicle to launch Christianity on 
Mediterranean civilisation and, hence, the world. After 
reading Gibbon you probably will not. Again, you may 
argue that government and the lamp of learning were pre- 
served by the Church during the Middle Ages. After 
reading Coulton you probably will not. You may, instead, 
ask why, when the Church was perhaps most powerful, 
these ages were dubbed by a term to d^ote that they 
were intermediate between the enlightenment of the 
thirteen hundred years that Roman civilisation flourished, 
and the rebirth of the 13th century ! On closer examina- 
tion, highly developed institutions of the former were 
warped by the Church, during those "Middle" ages to an 
extent from which they have hardly yet recovered. 

When Europe found out its tricks, the Churches had to 
look to "fresh woods and pastures new", and found them 
in the mission fields. They used, for the purpose of their 
evangelisation, schools and hospitals. This enabled them 
to pose as the patrons of learning and as the charitable 
doers of corporal worits of mercy — in effect, they seized 
the minds of the young before they had developed, and 



played on the fears of the dying in thdr dotage. Froni 
these so-called "social functions", a withdrawal — or, ai 
least, a drastic modification of their activities — was foroai 
upon them. The world had found them out Sdcnot 
rather thsm hocus-pocus, was seen to be the best available 
providence to man. Inductive thinking took the phccd 
deductive logic, and objective observation of the reafe 
of the universe rmlaced revelation. 

The resultant breakaway from authority caused the 
Church to rent its garments, and lament that the people 
rushed vainly after every new idea, instead of bowing s 
obedience to Holy Church. Heresy was the fault of the 
individual and schism the fault of the new natioaal 
churches. The attempt to cling to Christianity and adapt 
it to the changing views of the world around us, is not «j 
new as the Bishop of Woolwich, or Objections to Rof^ 
Catholicism, Then once more the Church cast bcr an* 
abroad "for agony and loss". For only if one bdicvcsff 
a central teacUng Authority (and here we insist on a is 
"A"), is it considered so very widced to embrace cv^ 
perhaps, secular «ids, and only if one bdieves in a c»t» 
deposit of Christian truth, can such churdies be consider 
to depart widely from some such norm. 

Nevertheless, modern culture and society arc ^^ 
more and more to be rooted in valid economic sodotogp 
and scientific observation. Truth is seen to be ida^ 
within a general ambit of ignorance. In this dimatc * 
Churches have been forced back from totalitarian assotsf 
to a fresh wooing of the people. If they have bcowtf 
"voluntary associations" (i.e. non-necessary sodcti© wtie 
society — to use the terms of Catholic sociology), it is *j 
because they are essentially any more liberal, or dasf: 
in nature. They have not abandoned their claims. Tto^ 
merely their contemporary, and (they hope) tcmpot*^ 
{Concluded on page 423) 
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On the Track of What? 



By DAVID TRIBE 



N The Puppeteers, "an examination of those organisations 
nd bodies concerned with the elimination of the white 
oan in Africa'', Harold Soref and Ian Grdg mentioned a 
lumber of what they saw as dangerous Left- Wing organisa- 
ions sharing "a large house in Prince of Wales Terrace, 
Censington". Another has recently come to join them. It 
promises to be equally dangerous. 

TRACK has four aims : "(1) To create an open and 
esponsible approach to the possibilities of television and 
adio; (2) To stimulate informed exchanges among broad- 
asters and the public, and so raise standards of criticism 
m both sides; (3) To define the freedoms of broadcasters 
ind to oppose any pressure which reduces them; (4) To 
examine new developments in broadcasting (e.g. local 
adio, the fourth channel) and to advocate forms of broad- 
asting which reflect the spirit of the above aims.'' 

A press release states : "A body such as TRACK was 
irst publicly proposed in a letter to the Guardian in July, 
igned by five TV writers. It dealt with dangers to British 
)roadcasting from ill-informed and illiberal pressure 
^oups. Assistance was offered by the British Humanist 
\ssociation, which had itself been concerned about in- 
:reasing pressures on broadcasting. This offer was 
iccepted without prejudice to TRACK'S independence; 
he conmiittee has a broad representation of poQtical and 
eUgious conmiitments, and includes two Roman Catho- 
ics." In fact, the Chairman told the launching press 
x^nference with a jolly friar grin that he was ""a practising 
loman Catholic with seven children". 

The Chairman is Mr Roy Shaw, Director of Adult 
Education at Keele University; the Secretary, Tom Vernon, 
}ress officer of the British Humanist Association; the 
Treasurer, Alan Brownjohn, lecturer and writer, and 
Treasurer of the old Viewers' and Listeners' Association, 
vhose name was borrowed — without permission — by 
\/Its Mary Whitehouse's supporters. The executive com- 
nittee also includes teachers, critics, scriptwriters, and 
Professor Richard Hoggart and Mr Stuart Hall of the 
Jniveraty of Birmingham Centre for Contemporary Cul- 
ural Studies. There is an Advisory Council of more 
critics and writers, trades unionists and MPs, composers 
uid lecturers. There are standing committees and sub- 
x>nmiittees on specific toi»cs, and a category of nineteen 
■ounder-members, each of whom has contributed £5. One 
>f the first national organisations to draw attention to the 
nherent dangers in the new Viewers' and Listeners' Asso- 
nation and point out the order of priorities in '*disbelidF, 
loubt and dirt", the National Secular Society, was not 
idvised that this complex organisation was in process of 
3eing set up. Now that it is, a g^ieral membership (one 
;uinea per year, students 7s. 6d.) is invited. 

Despite the reference in the Guardian letter to "'dangers 
:o British broadcasting from ill-informed and illiberal 
pressure groups", which surely most, if not all, readers 
nust have taken to be a reference to the clean-up cam- 
paigners, TRACK is at great pains to point out that it is 
lot anti-MRA or even propagandist. Mrs Mary White- 
bouse will be welcome to submit evidmce to it. Hie 
Chairman said TRACK was as concerned with the 
'"improvement" as with the freedom of broadcasting. All 
committee members present hastened to say they had no 
:x)nnection whatsoever with Mrs Avril Fox's Keep Tele- 
v^ision Free movement, now known as Cosmos. That, 
they said, was "^propagandist and hoped for a mass 
membership". They were concerned to "investigate and 



communicate facts". But it would not be accurate to 
describe them as "academic". "Expert and authoritative" 
were better adjectives. 

I must at this stage record that a prior appointment 
necessitated my leaving the press conference before its 
conclusion. Towards the end uncertainties may have been 
resolved, clarification offered; though press comment else- 
where does not seem to indicate that this occurred. One 
thing was clear. Some members obvioudy intended to 
use the organisation in the battle of scriptwriters and story 
editors against directors. It is rumoured that others hope 
to use it to stop a further extension of commerdal tele- 
vision and the introduction of (legial) commercial radio. 
Laudable as these aims may be, they seem to me to be 
trade union and political matters and rather different from 
what perusal of the stated aims might suggest to lay 
potential members. 

What, in fact, does this perusal suggest? What is "an 
open and responsible approach" to broadcasting? From 
the same large house in Kensington we have had "an open 
educational approach" to reUgion in schools. In concrete 
terms this has recently turned out to mean "the Christian 
faith would remain in a privil^ed position . . . desirable 
against the background of opinion in this country" (Reli- 
gious and Moral Education). Would "open" broadcasting 
apply the same criterion to disbelief and doubt? Or 
indeed to dirt? I see it reported — it was after I left — 
that the committee unanimously repudiated Kenneth 
Tynan's Anglo-Saxon, but that they "would not be 
demanding the resignation of the EKrector-General because 
of it". They would not be "demanding" anything, simfdy 
"investigating". There seems, however, little point in 
investigating unless reconmiendations are likely to ensue. 
Broadcasting organisations already have apparatus for 
audience research. Moreover, aim (3) seeks to "oppose 
any pressure" which reduces the "freedom of broad- 
casters" as TRACK may "define" them. But how will 
it define them? 

In these days of ecumenical dialogue it will be seen as 
statesmanlike to combine Humanists and Christians in 
educational and broadcasting conmiittees. Peiiiaps this 
was discussed at the projected Humanist- Vatican collo- 
quium last November, which I have not at the time of 
writing heard more about. Up and down the country 
co-operative parish priests, nuns. Knights of St Columba, 
Legionnaires of Mary, Catholic Actionists, and "ordinary 
Catholics" are most desirous of helping out on library 
committees, borough and county counols, hospital manage- 
ment committees, the editorial staffs of publishers and 
opinion-forming journals, voluntary bodies concerned with 
cultural expression. Freedom from Hunger conmiitttees. 
Amnesty conmiittees, radio and television organisations 
(Fr Agnellus Andrew, O.P., sometime Catholic commen- 
tator, has become a producer and now appears in Radio 
Times as plain Agnellus Andrews), trade union manage- 
ment committees, ward executives, tenants' associations 
taking over large areas "to fight Rachmanism", education 
committees, welfare services, mother and baby homes, old 
people's homes, departmental committees, benches of 
magistrates. Alcoholics, Narcotics and Neurotics Anony- 
mouses, parent-teacher associations, youth clubs, Duke of 
Edinburgh Award committees and adult education. I 
hope they will be happy in the large house in Kensington, 
where religious texts still adorn the leaded windows. 
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This Believing World 



No ONE who read — ^with understanding — ^the late Somerset 
Maugham's stories or saw his plays, could possibly have 
doubted his unbelief, and the Dcdly Mail (16/12/65) we 
were glad to see, bluntly called him "an Atheist'* in its 
fine obituary notice by Peter Lewis. Maugham made no 
secret of the fact in his essays that he had no use for 
Christianity, or indeed for religion of any kind. Unlike 
some of our contemporary writers, Mau^m concentrated 
his talants on pure story-telling, at which he had few 
masters. He based a good many of his stories on his own 
adventures in travelling which gave them extraordinary 
realism, and he was equally at home in the difficult arts 
of the short story and stage plays. 

• 
However much the BBC is criticised, and some ol its 
items often raise a howl of anger, no one can deny that at 
Christian festival periods it does its best for the Church. 
And in case one might miss an item, the Radio Times 
(8/12/65) gives a half page to its special programme of 
27 items for the week before Xmas. There they are — 
Qirols for Everybody, Carols from many churches, 
"Israel's Glory, Gentile's Light," Goodwill towards Men 
(in Women's Hour) Christmas Meditation, and so on. 

• 
Fortunately for our sanity, these are well interspersed 
with the usual music, sports, plays, etc., most of them 
purely secular, and even on Christmas Eve we can switch 
to, say, the Bruce Forsyth Shaw or a "harmonic arrange- 
ment by the incomparable Larry Adler. 

• 
That well known broadcaster and writer, Brian Inglis, is 
quite sure that "people can talk without speaking" (Daily 
Mail, 11/65) because "identical twins can transmit brain- 
waves to each other." But there is a "long way" to go 
before ESP (extra-sensory perception) is fully understood." 
According to Mr. Inglis, animals can "conmiunicate": so 
can insects, and nearly all of us have had extra sensoiy 
experiences at some time ot our lives. The proof? It is 
all in Rosalind Heywood's "entertaining" book. The 
Infinite Hive, Has somebody pinned down an "infinite" 
at last, then? 

• 
Needless to add, of course, that the first great worker in 
ESP is Dr. J. B. Rhine, in spite of the fact that his own 
"researches" have been questioned over and over a^un 
bv other researchers. Even Mr. Inglis admits that scientists 
jibbed at Rhine. But ESP is now, we are told, "admitted 
by all but a handful of diehards." Is it ind^! 

• 
The latest change in the Prayer Book proposed by the 
Church of England is to include one for suicides (Daily 
Express, 17/12/65) who have hitherto been treated dis- 
gracefully in the matter of prayers. In fact, all suicides 
have been, so to speak, excommunicated. Now the Church 
wants God to treat suicides more mercifully "through 
Jesus Christ." In any case most of the prayers in the 
Prayer Book are unmitigated twaddle, and it is not surp- 
rising that even the Church cannot now swallow them. 
And the Tudor language is so archaic as to be funny. But 
then are not all prayers, recited so reverently to the wind, 
funny? Of what use are they? Perhaps only to keep 
churches going? 



A Personal Note 

By COLIN McCALL 

This, the last issue of The freethinker for 1965. will he 
the last one to appear under my editorship. Pressure d 
other work has necessitated my resignation from a job thai 
I have been proud to hold for nearly a decade. 

It has not always been easy. I am more aware than any. 
body of the paper's deficiencies, but I would plead in self- 
defence that many of these could have overccmie had the 
money been available. The regrettable fact is that the paper 
has to be run on a shoestring, and that articles cannot be 
paid for. 

I should like, therefore, to express my gratitude to the 
many contributors who over the years, have kept 
THE FREETHINKER going. The oldcst of them, 84-year-oki 
Herbert Cutner, could always be depended on for Tik 
Believing World — ^which he has written since the days of 
Chapman Cohen — and for r^ular articles. F. A. RkDcj. 
a former editor, has also appeared almost every weei 
generally as the writer of our Views and Opinioas. 
C. Bradlaugh Bonner, presid^t of the World Union d 
Freethinkers, has been another frequ^it contributor. And 
our finest stylist — certainly since the lamented death d 
Reginald Underwood — Oswell Blakeston, has kept us 
in touch with the world of literature and delisted us with 
his satire. 

Lately, Miss Gillian Hawtin and Miss Phyllis GrabaiD 
have considered the social and psychological effects of the 
Roman Catholic Church to which they formerly belonged 
And two other women, Mrs. Margaret Mdlroy and Mrs. 
Kit Mouat, have shown insight and sensitivity in ap- 
proaching modem problems from a humanist standpoint 

Talking of ex-Catholics r^ninds me ot the late inimit- 
able Irish- Australian, Dr. J. V. Duhig, always to berdied 
on to shake the Papists — including his own Archbisbop 
uncle. And Denis J. McConalogue, who has given me in- 
valuable help behind the scenes, is another former member 
of the Church of Rome. 

Until banned and silenced by the South African Gov- 
ernment, Dr. Edward Roux, Professor of Botany at the 
University of the Witwatersrand, contributed many sdca- 
tific articles in most readable form. F. H. Amphka 
Micklewright has brought a ke^i l^al mind and histor- 
ical sense to bear upon aspects of contempcxary life. 

I should also like to thank our printer, Mr. WilSani 
Wray, for his help and co-operation at all times. Mos 
of all, though my thanks go to the board of G. W. Fooie 
and Co. Ltd. — especially the chairman, William Giffiths 
and manager, Mrs. Ruby Siebert — for giving me a fr« 
hand as editor and support on the occasions when i^ 
policy has come under attack. And, perhaps, in condusiofL 
I should briefly state that policy. It has been to keep 
THE FREETHINKER independent and non-sectarian: t^ 
encourage— though not uncritically— all branches of ftc 
secular-humanist movement; to give expression to wiod 
and opposing points of view when they seemed wort 
considering and were reasonably stated. 

Aware that it is the only weddy freethou^t jomi 
in the English-speaking world — with an international i 
not large readership — I have tried to keep it as topical £ 
its printing schedule allowed and to avoid parodialisc 
I hope at least, that I have kept it lively. 

My successor, David Tribe, has I know, livdier tlwp 
in store, and I wish him every success. 
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Lecture Notices, Etc. 

terns for insertion in this column must reach the freethinker 
}ffice at least ten days before the date of publication. 

OUTDOOR 

Bdinbwgh Branch NSS (The Mound>--Siinday afternoon and 
evening: Messrs. Cronan, McRae and Murray. 

.ondon Branches — Marble Arch and North London: (Marble 
AicfaX Sundays, from 4 pjn.: Messrs. L. Ebury and C. B. 
Wood. 
(Tower Hill), livery Thursday, 12-2 pjn.: L. Ebury. 

Mandiester Branch NSS (Piatt Fldds). Sunday. 3 pjn.: Messrs. 

Clare, Mills and Wood. (Car Park, Victoiia Street), S pjn.: 

Messrs. Collins, Woodoocc, and others. 
4eraeyside Branch NSS (Pierhead)-^! eetings : Wednesdays, 

1 pjn.: Sundays, 3 pjn. and 7.30 pjn. 

^ottuigham Branch NSS (Old Market Square), every Friday, 
1 pjn.: T. M. Mosley. 

INDOOR 

irighton and Hove Humanist Group (Regency House, Oriental 
Place), Sunday, January 2nd, 5.30 p.m., "Any Questions." 

Leicester Secular Society (Secular Hall, 75 Humberstone Gate),, 
Sunday, January 2nd, 6.30 pjn., David Tribe "One Hundred 
Years of Secularism." 

>outh Place Ethical Society (Conway Hall Himianist Centre, Red 
Lion Square, London, WCl), Sunday, January 2nd, 11 a.m.. 
Dr. John Lewis, "God." 

Tuesday, January 4th., 7.30 p.m., L. Minchin, "Paths to World 
Government." 

Notes and News 

^E ARE glad that John Allegro has spoken out again about 
he "emotional and religious" obstacles to an impartial 
tudy of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Edmund Wilson — ^in a 
cries of New Yorker articles and in his bocrfc. The Scrolls 
ram the Dead Sea (1955)— presented in clear terms the 
ssues raised by the discoveries, and asked "whether the 
cholars who have been working on the Scrolls — so many 
)f whom have taken Christian orders or been trained in 
he rabbinical tradition — may not have been somewhat 
nhibited ... by their various religious commitments." Mr 
Vilson, it was said, was not a scholar but only a reporter. 
Jut what his critics overlooked was — as the late Dr. A. 
*owell Envies remarked (in another good popular work, 
rhe Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls) — that Mr. Wilson 
vas a very good reporter who "transmitted quite correctly 
vhat the experts who have been working on the Scrolls 
lave come to think about them". 

• 
4r. Allegro himself was in "trouble" in 1956 when , in a 
JBC broadcast to the North of England, he mentioned 
hat there was a reference to a crucifixion in a Scrolls 
x)irunentary on Nathum, and he thought that the leader ot 
he Essenes was probably the victim. The Dominican 
>riest, Roland de Vaux, and the American Jesuit scholar 
>atrick Skehan, "felt it encumbent upon themselves to 



write a disclaimer to the Times newspaper", as Mr. Allegro 
reminded us in a recent New Statesman article (17/12/65). 

• 
We recall, too. that in 1958, Mr. All^o told the Sunday 
Express of "some quite inexplicable delay in the publica- 
tion of some of the findings in the Dead Sea Scrolls." He 
was not suggesting that there was "anything sinister" in 
the delay or that any material had been withheld. But then, 
he added, "with the present set-up," he had no means of 
knowing. That "set-up" was: five Roman C!atholic priests, 
two Presbyterians, one Lutheran minister and just one 
agnostic — ^himself. 

• 
By "refusing to compromise their rdigious conception of 
Jesus as a completely unique God-man," wrote Mr. 
Allegro in the New Statesman, "the (Christian scholars are 
in danger of erecting in their minds a mental barrier 
against the one line of inquu7 that could lead to the long- 
awaited breakthrough in New Testament studies ... the 
person and mind of Jesus are subjects with which they 
are understandably incapable of dealing with complete 
objectivity." We recall again Mr. Allegro's Sunday 
Express suggestion (12/1/58) that a fresh team should be 
appointed to edit the Scrolls and to ensure "unprejudiced 
reception for future discoveries." And that "responsibility 
for making the first inspection" should not "rest solely on 
the shoulders ot Father de Vaux. 

• 
The Pope is apparently taking no chances, writes Robert 
Halstead of Kdghley (Yorks), who cites a Peace News 
report (5/11/65) of "what is undoubtedly a large nuclear 
fall-out shelter within the Vatican." Grass was b^g sown 
above it, but the concrete ramps were visible. "It was 
built by the present Pope on a site excavated during Pope 
John XXni's pontificate for an extension to the Vatican 
museums. 

• 
"That makes you a Virgo," H^rmoine Cjingold was in- 
formed when she gave her birthday as the «id ot August 
"That's clever of it," she commented. "Don't you believe 
in the stars?" she was asked. "Not to that ext«it" she 
replied. This was in Pure Gingold, a deUghtful series of 
prognunmes on BBC>2 which, on December 18th, con- 
tained skits on spiritualism, astrology and similar super- 
stitions. We liked especially Miss (^ngold's song, I am 
only a medium medium," in which she described being 
visited by "a lovely Indian brave; Who'd come hot foot 
from the grave." lliis is exactly how spuitualism deserves 
to be treated. 

• 
"Where is Dolores Hart to-day?" asked Alfred K. Allan 
in the December issue of the Maltese paper. The Faith, 
"You probably remember this radiant and delicate young 
acress for her deeply moving portrayal of St. Qare in the 
film Francis of Assissi . . . ". Actually we don't, but then 
we never saw the film. "Of late," Mr. Allan continued, 
"you have probably noticed that this gifted and natural 
young actress has been missing from the screen." Again 
we have to disappoint him. There may, however, be some 
readers who did see Francis of Assissi and who have 
missed Dolores Hart. If so, they will be pleased to learn 
that there's "a good reason" for her absence from films. 
She has "turned her back on a glamorous and luxurious 
Hollywood career" and become a nun. Those who seek 
futrher details of Dolores Hart's ''great courage and faith 
in the face ot serious problems and diflSculties" will find 
them in Mr. A. K. Allan's book Catholics Courageous 
We don't. 
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By C BRADLAUGH BONNER 
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[Another Early Christian Father; a note based on Bulletin 121 of 
the Cercle Ernest Renan by M. Guy FauJ 

Irenaeus is a much-quoted author of whom very littk is 
known for certain and whose works have been lost. Never- 
theless, the Encyclopedia Britannica declares confidendy 
that he was "Bishop of Lyons at the end of the second 
century" and "one of the most distinguished theologians 
of the ante-Nicene Church". 

His importance for the orthodox lies in the claim that 
as a child he list^ied to Polycarp, and Polycarp was — so 
it is said — acquainted with the Apostle John. His impor- 
tance for the student of Christian origins is that in the 
Latin version of his Refutations and Overthrow of Gnosis, 
usually referred to by the abbreviation Adv. Haer., much 
information on the Gnostic beUefs is to be found. This 
Latin version was known in the fifth century, but meets 
with no earlier mention. The conmionly accepted details 
of his life are derived from Eusebius, a dubious source, 
and from Hippolytus, claimed to be his disciple. It is 
Eusebius who declares that "Pothinus, having attained 
90 years of age, was martyred, and succeeded as Bishop 
of Lyons by Irraaeus" {Hist. Eccl., w. 5-8). Hippolytus 
calls Irenaeus a presbyter. If Irenaeus was bom c. 
130 AD, there were then not bishops (episcopoi) but 
Elders governing Christian conmiunities. Irenaeus, as far 
as can be judged, was bom in Asia Minor and wrote in 
Greek. M. Georges Ory asks if a confusion did not arise 
between Caul and Galatia, in those days called by the 
same name in Latin, i.e. Gallia. 

Briefly, we do not know for sure when Irenaeus was 
bom, whether he wrote about 180 AD, or where he dwelt. 
His link with an Apostle can be dismissed as wishful think- 
ing. The information, however, which is given in the 
Latin text ascribed to him is of the greatest interest, and 
would have, if we could be sure of the authenticity and 
date of Adv. Haer., the greatest importance. The author 
claims to have known Mark, a l^ing disciple of the 
Gnostic Valentinus (who lived c. ISO), and also to be well 
acquainted with the doctrines of Marcion, a contemporary 
of Valentinus. His work is a principal source of informa- 
tion concerning these arch-heretics. It has been claimed 
that Tertullian (160 - 230 AD) drew on Adv. Haer. in his 
writings against the Gnostics; it has also been held firmly 
that much of Adv. Haer. was drawn from Tertullian. 
Epiphanius, who lived two centuries after Irenaeus, and 
who also wrote against the Gnostics, includes what pur- 
ports to be part of Book 1 of Adv. Haer. in his Panarion 
in Greek; and Hippolytus, writing c. 225, gives summaries 
of Adv. Haer. which are in agreement with the Latin 
text. 

Gnostic writings would seem to have been well-known 
at the time Irenaeus and Tertullian were attacking them. 
Since then they have entirely disappeared. Adv. Haer. 
opens with this declaration : "I have judged it necessary, 
after having read the commentaries of the disciples, as 
they CEdl themselves, of Valentinus, having also met some 
of them and become acquainted with their ideas, to reveal 
to you their prodigious and very profound mysteries." If 
only we could be certain today that this work attributed 
to Irenaeus as written c. 180 AD were utteriy authentic, it 
would be very predous indeed. If only we could trust any 
uncorroborated statement in Eusebius*s History of the 
Church ! We should all then be orthodox believers ! We 



should then know that Irenaeus wrote a letter to his bieod 
Florinus in which he recalls m^nories of his childhood : 
"I can tell you just where the blessed Polycarp used to sit 
and talk, where he used to go and the mann^ of his yfe."* 
We should also note that Jesus Christ died at the age (rf 
fifty, according to the Apostle John; that, abhou^ 
Irenaeus knew the names of the episcopoi (popes?) of 
Rome, he did not know who was the successor at Sn^ma 
of his master Polycarp. Again he is apparently opp^ 
to Polycarp on the question of Easter. His one refoeoce 
to the Aposde Peter is to declare that he was. with Paul 
the founder of the Church of Rome. 

What do we learn of the Gnostics whom Irenacas 
attacked? ''Know that all these who adult^ate the tnitfa 
and injure the teaching of the Church are the dlscipks and 
successors of Simon, the Samaritan Magus. AldMKigb 
they do not admit the name of thdr master, they teach fab 
doctrine and put forward the name of Christ Jesus as a 
screen for the impious teachings of Simon.'' This Simon, 
moreover, claimed to be "the most sublime power. i.c the 
Father above all'*. 

It was within the Church that Marcion and Vakotinus 
preached their doctrine of the celestial Christ. In diese 
doctrines they ''mingled lime with the milk of God'' 
Furthermore "we are going to show that they are atheists, 
drawing the wisdom of their systems from Giedc wisdom 
and from the j^osophers, as weU as from the Mysteries.** 
He also quotes from what is now looked upon as the 
Pauline Episdes as examples of Gnostic teachu^ (1 Cor. 
2, 6; 1, 18, etc.). 

What did these arch-heretics teach? That there were 
Good and Bad Powers, one of whom, said Marcion, was 
the Jewish Creator. Jesus Christ was not a man, but a 
spirit sent by the Power of Good to save mankind from the 
Powers of Evil, including Jehovah. Valentinus though 
there were Thirty Powers (Aeons), male and female, guar- 
dians of the Pleroma (Heaven), among whom were Honii 
Christ, the Holy Ghost and also Jesus. Christ was die 
Prince of the Aeons and was sent down to earth by die 
Supreme Deity to save mankind, and was destroyed b^ the 
God of the Jews. All this in the century foUowme on the 
pretended crucifixion of Jesus Christ. No wonder Eusefaim 
required a link with the Aposties who lived at that time 



FORUM 

RELIGION IN THE SOHOOI. 

Alliance Hall, Caxton Street, London, S.W.I, Tuesday, 
fanuary 18th, 1966 7.45 pjn. Speakers include Ernest 
Armstrong MP, R. Gresham Cooke MP, David Tribe. 
Written questions to the organisers: National Secular 
Society, 103 Borough High Street, London, S£.l. 
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